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HISTORY OF TIIE UNITED STATES. 
CHAPTER I. 

Inauguration of General Jackson. — State of Affairs. — Political 
Principles of President . — .Y ew Cabinet. — Removals. — Opposi¬ 
tion in Senate. — Post Office Department.—Dissensions in the 
Cabinet .— Controversy between the President and Vice President. 
— Cause and Consequence thereof. • 


On the 4th of March, 1829, in 
the presence of the Senate, the 
members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and a vast concourse 
of people, General Andrew Jaclv- 
son took the oath of office and 
entered upon the administration 
of the government of the United 
States. • «r 

A long train of fortunate events 
had prepared his way for a happy 
and prosperous career in his npw 
character as a Civil Magistrate. 
His military success at a peculiar 
crisis had given him a strong claim* 
upon the country, and the energy, 
decision and self-devotion Anani- 
fested in various trying emergen¬ 
cies had obtained for him a large 
share of the public confidence. 

2 


Nor was the aspect of the po¬ 
litical atmosphere less propitious. 
The administration of his prede¬ 
cessor had been arrested by the 
popular will in the midst of its 
• career, before the merits or 
merits of its policy had been fully 
tested, and with so decided an 
expression of* public feeling 
against its continuance, as to leave 
its meTnbers no ability and appa¬ 
rently little inclination to offer an 
early opposition to the new Ex¬ 
ecutive. The community was 
tired of political warfare, and a 
general disposition*was evinced to 
give the measures of the adminis¬ 
tration a fair trial. Some uncer¬ 
tainty of course existed as to the 
policy which the new President 
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might feel'bound to adopt. His 
political experience had not been 
great, and the inferences which the 
public had drawn as to his princi¬ 
ples from his declaration^ and 
votes when in the federal Senate, 
*had been rendered somewhat un¬ 
certain by the Contradictory asser¬ 
tions made by his Vupporters in 
different sections of the Union 
and by the decided political char¬ 
acter of that portion of his adlwr- 
ents, who had been ranked in the 
previous contest among tltc friends 
of the late Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury^ Mr frawford). That class 
of public men w**.s regarded as 
contending for a strict, or what 
was denominated a narrow, con¬ 
struction of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion, and their support was given 
to him upon principles of opposi¬ 
tion to the policy that governed 
the administration of Mr Monroe. 
All the other candidates in that 
contest were sustained upon a 
contrary principle. The con¬ 
struction given to the Federal 
Constitution, by which Congress 
was deemed to be empowered to 
protect domestic manufactures, to 
appropriate moneys for wo ks of 
JjQternal improvement, to create* 
an United States Bank, and gene¬ 
rally to regulate and control all 
affairs strictly national, had be¬ 
come the settled policy of the 
country. Strong objections were 
still urged to this construction, by 
the Representatives from the 
Southern Stares, and by some of 
the leading friends of Mr Craw¬ 
ford in other sections of the Union. 
But it had been too long and too 
generally acquiesced in to permit 
the hope of a successful appeal to 
public opinion in behalf of can¬ 


didates offered upon principles g£ 
opposition to that construction. 
All the candidates consequently 
Mere understood to he in favor of 
that construction. Mr Calhoun 
was an early and ardcnt'advocatc 
of tlis^principlc, ami had efficient¬ 
ly contributed when in Cofigrcss 
and alst>Vhile in the Cabinet to 
the adoption of the principal 
measures, which had provoked 
the hostility of those who con¬ 
tended for a literal consthiciion of 
the Constitution. Mr Clay had 
long been distinguished as the clo- 
(fuent and uncompromising sup¬ 
porter of the American System, 
a s\ siem wiio.se characteristic fea¬ 
tures were the protection of do¬ 
mestic industry and a liberal ap¬ 
plication nl the public treasure to 
purpose sol internal improvement. 
Mr Adams at an early period of 
his political life had manifested 
his attachment to the cause of in¬ 
ternal improt ement, and lie made 
no secret of his opinions concern- 
in!! the puffers of Conirrcss in all 
matters of national concern.— 
General Jackson had not occupied 
so conspicuous a station in politi¬ 
cal lifer; but while in the United 
States Senate he had been no less 
decided in his opinions on the 
long disputed question as to the 
constructive powers of Congress. 
During his short term of service 
the following hills providing for 
internal improvement came under 
consideration: 1st. A Bill author¬ 
izing a road from Memphis it} Ten¬ 
nessee to Little Rock in Arkansas. 
2d. A Bill for making certain roads 
in Rlorida. Ud. A Bill to pro¬ 
cure necessary simsvcv s for roads 
and canals. 4th. A Bill to im¬ 
prove the "navigation of the Mis- 
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*eissippi, Ohio and Missouri. 5th. 
A Hill for making a road in Mis¬ 
souri. Gill. A 1*11 to subscribe 
to the stock in the Chesapeake 
aiyl Delaware Canal Company. 
7th. A* Bill to extend the 
Cumberland road to Zatg'svillc. 
Nth. “A Hill authorizing a subscrip¬ 
tion to the Portland aftif Louis¬ 
ville Canal Company. On the 
passage pf all these bills, General 
Jackson’s name was recorded in 
the affirmative ; and his vote in fa¬ 
vor of the tarilf of lfc-M, a tarilF 
which was founded on the princi¬ 
ple of protection, afforded siifli- 
cient evidence that his opinions 
accorded rather \\itli»those ol Mr 
Ailanis, Clay and Calhoun, than 
with those of the supporters ol 
Mr Crawford. 

In tln.^ presidential contest of 
I'-iJ 4, therefore, the friends of the 
Secretary of the Treason* stood 
alone in tl^p attitude of opposition 
to the established policy of the 
country. The supporters of the 
other candidates indeed had tiieir 
personal preferences, hut in point 
of principle there was no essen¬ 
tial difference between them. At 
an early peiiod of the canvass the 
Secretary of War (Mr Calhoun), 
was withdrawn by his friends in 
Pennsylvania, who, yielding to 
the popular feeling olr the State, 
fell in to the support of General 
Jackson. This example was fol¬ 
lowed by his adherents throughout 
the Union with some few excep¬ 
tions, and they mainly contributed 
to the sudden and rapid augmen¬ 
tation of the strength of General 
Jackson during that canvans. 

In this transfer of support, how¬ 
ever, no sacrifice of principle was 
supposed to have been made. It 


was merely relinquishing a per¬ 
sonal preference under the pres¬ 
sure of circumstances, and the 
election of General Jackson, equal¬ 
ly with that of Mr Adams, would 
then have been regarded as a 
pledge to the country of the coiir 
tinuunce of the pulley of the pre- 
cedin'^admi^istration. Mr Clay’s 
principles were similar ; but from 
the ardor of his character, his 
foarle.vi disregard of consequen¬ 
ces and his avowed opinions in 
behalf of the Aluerican System, 
and on the subject of South 
American independence, appre¬ 
hensions were .entertained that he 
would not sacrifice enough to ex¬ 
pediency, but would follow those 
opinions out to their legitimate 
consequences. Hence it was. ob¬ 
vious that no sacrifice of principle 
was invohed in the support, in¬ 
differently, ol any of these can¬ 
didates who stood on a common 
ground of policy. Mr OVau ford 
alone was supported upon oppo¬ 
site principles, and as it was mani¬ 
fest that in such a contest his 
weakness would be evinced, an 
attempt was made to represent 
him as the only orthodox repub¬ 
lican candidate, and to nominate 
him as such to the suffrages oftr le 
nation through a caucus of the 
members of Congress assembled 
at Washington. The attempt to- 
tally*failed. It was regarded by 
a great majority of the people as 
an unauthoilzed interference with 
their constitutional privileges, and 
it terminated in the caucus can¬ 
didate’s being brftught by the votes 
of Virginia and Georgia and a 
few scattered votes from New 
York and Delaware, into the 
House of Representatives as the 
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lowest of Ihe three candidates, 
from which the President was to 
be chosen. Here the choice fell 
upon Mr Adams, and from the 
moment of his election the' parti¬ 
sans of the unsuccessful candi¬ 
dates united in opposition, either 
avowed or seerfft, to his adminis¬ 
tration. Those wlA had* origi¬ 
nally advocated the claims of 
General Jackson found a sufficient 
motive to opposition in the defeat 
of their favorite, whose election 
they asserted was demanded by 
the people. That reason liovyov- 
er cofild qpt be tinted bj the 
friends of the caucus candidate, 
who had been zealously sustained 
to the last, in spite of ill health, 
although the result in the electoral 
colleges had demonstrated that 
he had but a slight hold upon the 
public favor. Indeed the entire 
failure of this party in their elec¬ 
tion plainly indicated the unpopu¬ 
larity of its political creed, ami at 
the commencement of Mr Ad¬ 
ams’ administration it held itself 
aloof and apparently uncommitted 
as to its future course. The can¬ 
didate who was boldly taken up 
as the opposition candidate, bad 
eviq ced as latitudindrian senti¬ 
ments concerning the powers of 
Congress as his successful rival, 
and to come in to his support 
would be to abjure those political 
doctrines which were deemed so 
essential to the independence of 
the States. 

The political principles of the 
party already organized, therefore, 
were as heterodefk as those of the 
existing Cabinet, and any combi¬ 
nation which might take, place 
must be founded upon the sacri¬ 
fice of principle by one of the 


sections of the opposition. This 
discordance in its materials pre¬ 
vented any harmonious concert of 
action at the first session of the 
nineteenth Congress; ‘bqt during 
the vacation and the succeeding 
scssiory great efforts were made 
to promote a closer union between 
the differeift sections of the oppo¬ 
sition, and before the adjournment 
it had assumed a consistent shape. 
The first public intimation of this 
union was given by a leading op¬ 
position member from Virginia, 
who shortly before the close of 
tlifc second session of the 19th 
Congress, announced, that the 
combination* for effecting the 
election of General Jackson were 
nearly completed. Shortly be¬ 
fore this public declaration, an 
intimation almost equally di-iinct 
of future opposition, was given by 
one of the most prominent lead¬ 
ers of the caucus par^- in a let¬ 
ter to the Legislature of New 
York, expressing bis acknow¬ 
ledgments lor bis re-election to 
tin* federal Senate. In this letter 
be promises zealously to exert 
himself to protect the remaining 
rights reserved to the States and 
•to restore those of which they 
had been divested by construc¬ 
tion. 

Other indications, which could 
not be mistaken, were given of 
the intention of die caucus party 
to join die opposition, and that one 
of the main grounds of opposi¬ 
tion would be, that certain powers 
tfhich the Federal Government 
had habitually exercised were 
unauthorized # by the Constitution 
and that they ought no longer 
to be subtilised to. It bad been 
a favorite doctrine of the Virginia 
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school of politics, that the potters 
of the General Government had 
been extended bay on d their con¬ 
stitutional limits, and the dispute 
between the federal authorities 
an^l those of Georgia in relation 
to the Creek treaty, had rendered 
it convenient for that State to con¬ 
tend most earnestly ter the same 
construction of the Constitution. 
A most, intimate connexion had 
been cultivated between {he politi¬ 
cians of* this school and the lead¬ 
ing supporters of Mr Crawford in 
New York, who inclined to the 
same construction of the Consti¬ 
tution, and who were not much 
behind their southern coadjutors 
in declaring their determination to 
favor the election of General 
Jackson. This determination of 
the opposition to combine in his 
support, induced much specula¬ 
tion as to the nature of the pledges, 
which wesaid to have been 
given as to bis political course, and 
it was boldly predicted, that an 
opposition so constituted, could 
net continue unitpd after the go¬ 
vernment should full into its hands, 
without a complete sacrifice of 
principle l»v one of the .sections 
of the combined party. 

The President would of course 
be compelled to adopt the literal 
construction of the Constitution 
or to pursue the policy marked 
out by his predecessors. During 
the pendency of the election, the 
public might be left in doubt. 
Such as were inclined 10 promote 
his elevation in the North and* 
West could justify their preference, 
by appealing to his votes#vvhen 
in the Senate in favor of the 
Tariff and Internal improvement; 
while his supporters in the South 


could be equally zealous, either 
relying upon a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with his opinions, or 
upon those measures which his 
character as a candidate, sustained 
upon the principle of reform, 
should compel him to adopt id 
case of success. * But after his 
inauguration ’lie must decide be¬ 
tween these conflicting preten¬ 
sions, and this decision would 
cdtnpel those to whom that deci¬ 
sion should prove unpalatable to 
decide in their turn between 
the abandonment, of their polit¬ 
ical party or their # prin<!iples. 
This very position properly view¬ 
ed was but another of the fortu¬ 
nate circumstances in which the 
successful competitor for the Chief 
Magistracy found himself placed 
at the time of his elevation. 
Chosen by an unparalleled ma¬ 
jority of the electoral votes, he 
owed his success to his own popu¬ 
larity. Generally sanctioning the 
policy under which our na¬ 
tional institutions had been built 
up, he was at liberty to review 
his opinions and to establish them 
upon incontrovertible and immu¬ 
table grounds. His administra- 
• lion was not bound to persist in 
any particular measures which 
experience had proved to be in¬ 
expedient; burclaiming as it did 
to be constituted upon the basis 
of reterm, it was able to modify 
llie existing policy, and to carry 
out its principles under aU the 
advantages offered by the lights 
of experience and the develop¬ 
ment of public opinion. Equally 
uncommitted was he respecting 
the parties, which had formerly 
distracted the country. His ad¬ 
vice to Mr Monroe in 1816 to 
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discard all party feelings, and to 
remember, that as Chief Magis¬ 
trate he acted for the whole, and 
not for a part of the community, 
— sentiments which did* equal 
honor to his head and his heart, 
‘and which he reiterated as his 
settled opinion* in 1824, left him 
free to call to his' 1 councils the 
ablest and most virtuous men of 
the nation, without regard to the 
party denominations by which they 
had been previously distinguished. 
Under these fortunate circum¬ 
stances General Jackson assumed 
the Executive Government on the 
fourth of March., 1829, with a 
surplus of more than five millions 
of dollars in the national treasury, 
the country respected abroad, at 
peace with all the world, and in 
a state of unexampled and pro¬ 
gressive domestic prosperity. 

After taking the oath of" office 
he delivered according to the 
custom of his predecessors an 
inaugural address setting forth the 
principles upon which he intended 
to administer the government. 
That address is as follows : — 

4 Fellgw Citizens : About to 
undertake the arduous duties that,, 
"T have been appointed to perform, 
by the choice of a free people, I 
avail myself of -this customary 
and solemn occasion to express 
the gratitude which their-confi¬ 
dence inspires, and to acknow¬ 
ledge the accountability which my 
situation enjoins. While the mag¬ 
nitude of their interests convinces 
mjfcJthat no thanks can be adequate 
tcTuie honor they have conferred, 
it admonishes, me that die best 
return I can make, is the zealous 
dedication of my humble abilities 


to their service and their good/ 
As the instrument of the Fede¬ 
ral Constitution, it will devolve on 
me, fora stated period, to execute 
the laws of the United States; 
to superintend their foreign jand 
their confederate relations; to 
manage, their revenue: to' com¬ 
mand * their forces; and, by 
communications to the Legisla¬ 
ture, to watch over, aqd to pro¬ 
mote tlieir interests generally. 
And the principles of action by 
which I shall endeavor to accom¬ 
plish this circle of duties, it is 
riow proper for me briefly to ex¬ 
plain. 

‘ In administering the laws of 
Congress, l shall keep steadily in 
view the limitations as well as the 
extent of the Executive power, 
trusting thereby to discharge the 
functions of my office, without 
transcending its authority. With 
foreign nations it will Jie my study 
to preserve peace, and to cultivate 
friendship, on fair and honorable 
terms; and in the adjustment of 
any differences that may exist or 
arise, to exhibit the forbearance 
becoming a powerful nation, rather 
than th? sensibility belonging to a 
gallant people. 

‘ In such measures as I may be 
called on to pursue, in regard to 
the rights, of .the separate States, 

I hope to be animated by a pro¬ 
per respect for those sovereign 
members of our Union ; taking 
care not to cbnfound the powers 
they have reserved to themselves 
•with those they have granted to 
the confederacy. 

‘ TJlie management of the public 
revenue — tliat searching opera¬ 
tion in* all Governments—is 
among the { most delicate and im- 
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^rortant trusts in ours; and it 
will, of course, demand no in¬ 
considerable share* of my official 
solicitude. Under every-aspect 
in which jt <Jiui be considered, it 
would appear that advantage must 
result from the observance, of a 
strict and faithful economy This 
I shall aim at the more Anxiously, 
both because it will facilitate the 
extinguishment of the National 
Debt — the unnecessary duration 
of which’ is incompatible with real 
independence—and because it 
will counteract that tendency to 
public and private profligacy whiclf 
a profuse expenditure of money 
by the Government is hut too apt 
to engender. Powerful auxilia¬ 
ries to the attainment of this de¬ 
sirable end, are to be found in the 
regulations provided by the wis¬ 
dom of Congress, for the specific 
appropriation of public money, and 
the prompt ^countability of pub¬ 
lic officers. 

‘ With regard to a proper selec¬ 
tion of the subjects of impost, 
with a view to revenue, it would 
seem to me that the spirit of equi¬ 
ty, caution, and compromise, in 
which the Constitution was form-* 
ed, requires that the great inter¬ 
ests of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, should be 
equally favored; and that, per¬ 
haps, the only exception to this 
rule should consist in the peculiar 
encouragement of any products 
of either of them that may be 
found.essential to our national in¬ 
dependence. 

( Internal Improvement, and the 
diffusion of knowledge, so fer as 
they can be 'promoted by the 
constitutional acts of the Federal 
Government, are of high impor¬ 
tance. 

Mu. —. 


‘ Considering standing armies as 
dangerous Jo free governments, 
in time of peace, I shall not seek 
to enlarge our present establish¬ 
ment, nor disregard that salutary 
lesson of political experience, 
which teaches that the military * 
should be hel<^ subordinate to the 
civil power. • The gradual in¬ 
crease of our Navy, whose flag 
has displayed, in distant dimes, 
out*skill in navigation, and our 
fame in arms; tjie preservation 
of our forts, arsenals, and dock 
yards, and the introduction of 
progressive improvements in the 
discipline and science of both 
branches of our military service, 
are so plainly prescribed by pru¬ 
dence, that 1 should be excused 
for omitting their mention, sooner 
than for enlarging on their impor¬ 
tance. But the bulwark of our 
defence is- the national militia, 
which, in the present state of our 
intelligence and population,*must 
render us invincible. As long as 
our government is administered 
for the good of the people, and is 
regulated by their will; as long 
as it secures to us the rights of 
person and of property,’liberty of 
conscience, and of the press, 
will be worth defending; and so 
long as it is worth defending, a 
patriotic militia will cover it with 
an impenetrable ttgis. Partial 
injuries, and occasional mortifica¬ 
tions, we may be subjected to, but 
a million of armed freemen, pos¬ 
sessed of the means of war, can 
never be conquered by a foreign 
foe. To any just 'system, there¬ 
fore, calculated to strengthen this 
natural safeguard of the country, 

I shall cheerfully lend all the aid 
in my power. 

„ ‘ It will be my sincere and con- 
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stant desire to observe towards the 
Indian tribes within «our limits, a 
just and liberal policy; and to give 
that humane and considerate at¬ 
tention to their rights and their 
wants, which arc consistent with 
the habits of pur government, and 
the feelings of our people. 

* The recent demonstration of 

{ mblic sentiment inscribes, on the 
ist of Executive duties, in char¬ 
acters too legible to be overlooked, 
the task of reform; which will 
require, particularly, the correc¬ 
tion of those abuses that have 
brought the patronage of the Fed¬ 
eral Government into conflict 
with the freedom of elections, and 
the counteraction of those causes 
which have disturbed the rightful 
course of appointment, and have 
placed, or continued power in, 
unfaithful or incompetent hands. 

‘ In the performance of a task 
thus* generally delineated, I shall 
endeavor to select men whose dil¬ 
igence and talents will insure, in 
their respective stations, able and 
faithful co-operation, depending for 
the advancement of the public 
service, more on the integrity and 
zeal of the public officers,- than 
»<sn their numbers. * 

1 A diffidence, perhaps too just, 
in my own qualifications, will teach 
me to look with reverence to the 
examples of public virtue^ left by 
my illustrious predecessors, and 
with veneration to the lights that 
flow from the mind that founded, 
and the mind, that reformed, our 
system. Th<?. same diffidence in- 
autts me to hope for instruction 
aura aid from the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, and 
for the indulgence and support of 
my fellow citizens generally. 


And a firm reliance on the good¬ 
ness of that Power whose provi¬ 
dence mercifully protected our 
national infancy, and has since 
upheld our libertidfe jn vaslous 
vicissitudes, encourages me to 
offeMip my ardent supplications 
that ho will continue to make our 
beloved fcountry the object of his 
divine care and gracious benedic¬ 
tion.’ 

« 

The Senate which had been 
summoned by his predecessor 
(Mr Adams) to meet on the 
‘fourth of March after attending 
the inauguration, adjourned to the 
next day for the purpose of trans¬ 
acting such business as might be 
laid before it. In selecting the 
members of his Cabinet, General 
Jackson was compelled to afford 
some indications as to' his future 

course, and no small anxiety was 
* • 

evinced to discover upon whom 
his chance might fall. So much 
had been said as to the ability of 
the confidential advisers he would 
call around him, and so many 
men of undoubted talents were 
to be found among his supporters, 
'that it* was generally anticipated, 
that his Cabinet would not be in¬ 
ferior to the ablest of his prede¬ 
cessors. All speculations, how¬ 
ever, wejf now to be brought to 
the test of fact, and the political 
character of his Cabinet as well 
as the talent and experience of 
his future advisers were no longer 
matter of doubt, when the follow¬ 
ing names were nominated to the 
Senate — 

Mart in <V an Buren, Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

Sam’l* D. Ingham, Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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John H. Eaton, Secretary of 
War. 

John Branch, Secretary of 
the Navy. . 

John McPherson Berrien, 

• * 

Attorney General. , 4 

The Secretary of St^e had 
been a leading supporter of Mr 
Crawford, anti had been distin¬ 
guished among that class q!’ poli¬ 
ticians, hnjli for activity and con¬ 
trolling influence. After he had 
determined upon supporting the 
election of General Jackson, he. 
was equally etlieient in promoting 
his views, and from his political 
influence and services, *as well as 
on account of the importance arid 
power of die State to which he 
belonged, it was generally expect¬ 
ed, that hin claims would not be 
o\crlooked in the formation of 
the Cabinet. 

Mr Van Bfiren was a self-made 
man, and had hv perseverance and 
tlie exercise of no ordinary talents, 
combined with great tact and sclf- 
possi’ssion, raised himself to a high 
rank among the public men of die 
country. The evidence of his 
qualifications for tin's station was 
found rather in his skill as a 
political leader, than in his attain¬ 
ments as a statesman, or in the 
exhibition of profound aiffl enlarg¬ 
ed views of national policy. For 
his advancement in public life he 
had depended upon the discipline 
of party, in concentrating the suf¬ 
frages 6f the many by the skilful 
management of a few, rather than 
upon the development of bold and 
comprehensive scheme* of policy, 
or by the lrank**exposition of his 
views concerning the Constitution 
and the questions which agitated 
the country. The Attorney Gc- 


• 

ncral, unlike his coadjutor, had not 
always belonged to the school of 
politicians contending for a strict 
construction of the Constitution. 
He however possessed more varied 
attainments and was fully qualified 
by his learning and yloquence for 
the station to which he was ele¬ 
vated. 

The other members of the Ca¬ 
binet had not been particularly 
distinguished either for their public 
services or talents. Mr Eaton 
was indebted for his elevation 
solely to the friendship of .the 
President and to the confidential 
relations subsisting between them : 
Air Ingham was selected through 
the influence of the Vice President 
and because he bad been an active 
partisan in Pennsylvania, the State 
which brought General Jackson 
forward as a candidate, and to 
whose support lie owed his suc¬ 
cess : the public in vain sought 
for the reason which influenced 
the choice of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and a general opinion pre¬ 
vailed, that in the selection of his 
confidential advisers the President 
had not gratified the expectations 
of the country. Either from a 
conviction of this fact or from ttr , 
desire to impart to the Post Office 
department greater political effi¬ 
ciency, it was determined to intro 
duce thq, Post-master General into 
the Cabinet. The old Post-master 
General (Jolm«McLean) had re¬ 
fused to make his department an 
.engine to subserve party purposes, 
’and it was deemed, necessary to 
remove him to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, and to fill his 
place witfi William J. Barry, one 
of the leaders of the relief party 
in Kentucky. 

•The Cabinet was now constitut- 
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ed, and after confirming the nom- so total a change been made m 
ination of some active partisans to the public offices. Formerly it 
diplomatic posts and to lucrative had been confined to those pro¬ 
stations in the land office,.custom niineift places, which constitute 
house and navy, the Senate ad- the stakes for which the gantfc of 
journed on the 17th of March, politics is so often played. * The 
the Executive having informed revdtition extended farther now, 
that body that ho had no further and njeji too humble to be claimed 
business to lay before *it. The by any party, were removed from 
promised work of reform now situations upon which they depend- 
commenced in good earliest, ed for,a livelihood to make room 
Before the inauguration, the capital fora set of clamorous, partisans, 
had been thronged with political Availing himself of the right of 
partisans chiefly from the Eastern, the Executive to fill vacancies 
Western, and Middle States, all .occurring in the recess, the Presi- 
clamoroifs for some reward for dent shortly after the adjournment 
tlieir electioneering services during of the Senate, removed the pi inci- 
tlie canvass. It had been distinctly pal officers of the treasury, the 
avowed by the mo<t prominent Marshals and District Attornevs in 
organs of the successful party, that most of the Eastern, Middle and 
the President would be urged to Western States, the revenue offi- 
reward his friends and punish his cersof the chief Atlantic ports, the 
enemies; and it was expected that greater part of the receivers and 
he would make a prompt and ge- registers in the land office and 
neral removal of his opponents effected an equally ftidical change 
from office, and by the appointment in the diplomatic corps.* 
of his friends secure the asccn- As these removals were invaria- 
dency of his party. This expecta- bly made to make room for political 
tion was not destined to the disap- adherents; and as with some ex- 
pointment which attended that ceptions no act of official delin- 
concernyjg the character of his < quenry was proved against the 
Cabinet. Scarcelydiad the Senate formrt* incumbents, the conduct of 
■Adjourned, when a general system the Executive was subjected to 
of removal from office was entered severe animadversions. He was 
upon with the view of rewarding charged with usurping an authority 
those political partisans, who had not conferred by the Constitution, 
been instrumental in promoting which it was contended only gave 
his election. Never before had him the right to fill vacancies cither 
• , 

* Appointments made daring the recess. —Ministers plenipotentiary to Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, Netherlands, Spain : Charge'll'Affairs — Mexico, Peru : Secretaries of 
Legation — Great Britain, France, Netherlands, Columbia: Marshals an ) District 
Attorneys, in Pennsylvania.Oliio, Illinois, New Jersey, Louisiana, Kentucky,Virgiuia, 
Tennesce, and Missouri: District Attorneys — New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, Virginia, Alabama, Indiana, Florida : Collectors, Surveyors, Naval Officers 
and Appraisers— Maine 3, New Hampshire 1, Massachusetts [^Vermont 1, Connec¬ 
ticut 1 , New York 11, Nev/ Jersey 1, Pennsylvania 2, Delaware 1, Maryland S, , 
District of Columbia 2, Virginia 1, North Carolina 2, Louisiana 4, Western States 
and territories 6 : Receivers and Registers in Westerh land offices 26 : Consuls 21: 
In the Departments at Washington 46. 
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Nipcidentally occurring, or caused 
by some official misconduct; and 
even if acting within the limits of 
his constitutional prerogative, it 
was a proscription for opinion’s 
sake contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions and without a precedent 
in tlu» history of the counfry.* 
The officers removed •expe¬ 
rienced and faithful, and much 
was justly and forcibly urged 
against making the public* offices 
the prize -of party contests, and 
thus augmenting party violence 
and stimulating the cupidity of 
political adventurers by rewards, 
distributed without any criterion, 
except the unscrupulous manner 
in which the candidates had pro¬ 
moted the views of their party. 
On the other hand it was contended, 
that the Executive was solely in¬ 
vested with the light of removal, 
that it was a discretionary right, 
fir the exercise of which lie was 
responsible sTdely to the nation, 
that that power was given to ena¬ 
ble him not only to remove in¬ 
cumbents for delinquency or inca¬ 
pacity, but with the view of 
reforming the administration of 
the government and introducing• 
officers of greater efficiency or 
sounder principles into its various 
departments. Occasion was also 
taken, owing to the defalcation of 
a few of those removed, to assert 
the necessity of reform, and un¬ 


sparing efforts were madtfto create 
an impression on the public mind 
of the necessity of a general re¬ 
moval of the officers of the Federal 
Government. 

Some abuses no doubt existed, 
anti one instance of fraud and de¬ 
falcation on the parhof an auditor 
high in tjje confidence of the late 
administration, gave a temporary 
popularity to this policy; but 
whqji it was discovered, after a 
vigorous scrutiny, that defalcations 
to the amount of ta few thousand 
dollars only were detected, and 
that in no instance vfere thesc«fas- 
tened upon officers appointed by 
tin; immediate predecessor of 
General Jackson, a reaction took 
place in the public feeling, and 
doubts began to arise, whether 
the country might not lose as much 
by the inexperience of the new 
officers, whose fidelity was yet to 
be subjected to the test of experi¬ 
ence, as by the defalcations of 
some of the old. A still heavier 
and better founded objection to 
this reform was fouud in the private ' 
character of some of the new in¬ 
cumbents ; and the Senate was 
called upon to rescue the country 
fj’om *the disgrace of having its 
business committed to men, w ho^i? 
conduct had awakened alike the 
indignation of the community and 
the censure of its laws. 

This-manner of distributing the 


* Durinacdenor.il Washington's Administration of eight yea^, there were nine re¬ 
movals ; ol these one was a defaulter. 

In Jolm Adams’Administration of four years, there were ten removals; one of 
these was a defaulter. 

In Thomas Jrtlerson’s of eight years, there were tliirtynine. 

In panics Madison's of eight years, there were Jive removals; tif whieh three 
were defaulters. 

In James Monroe’s, of eight ycart, there were nine removals. Of these one was 
for dealing in slavcS*(Guinea,) two for failures, ono forinsanity, one for misconduct, 
and one tor quarrels with a foreign Government. 

In John Quincy Adams', tlterc were two removals; both for cause. 
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executive patronage was also 
strongly contrasted with the pro¬ 
fessions of General Jackson shortly 
before the election. He had then 
earnestly inculcated the propriety 
of a Chief Magistrate acting for the 
good of the whole and not a part 
of the community, and devoting 
himself to exterminate party spirit; 
and among the most reprehensible 
inodes of bestowing appointments, 
he had designated that of cqnfer- 
ing offices on members of Con¬ 
gress. He regarded this as aim¬ 
ing so directly at the independence 
and purity of the legislature, that 
he proposed an,amendment to the 
Constitution, prohibiting the ap¬ 
pointment of members of Congress 
to any office except judicial, dur¬ 
ing the term for which tie y were 
elected and two years thereafter. 
It was therefore cause of just 
and general surprise to find him 
within the first year of his admin¬ 
istration conferring a greater num¬ 
ber of offices upon members of 
Congress, than any of his prede¬ 
cessors had done during their 
whole term of service. 

As the members appointed had 
been actively engaged in promo¬ 
ting his election, he was not only 
’"accused of inconsistency, but of 
carrying into practice that system 
of corruption which he had de¬ 
picted as the probable conse¬ 
quence of that mode of bestowing 
offices. 

The numcrofts appointments 
bestowed upon editors of violent 
political journals were also severely 
criticised, it was denominated 
an attempt upon the purity of the 


periodical presg, and when Tsyy' 
tematized it would directly tend to 
augment the violence of party dis¬ 
putes and to corrupt the fountain 
of political intelligence, by holding 
up public office to editors as a 
reward for electioneering’ ser¬ 
vices. « 

TiTO'general change which took 
place in the Post Office depart¬ 
ment gave additional dissatisfaction 
to the moderate men of the coun¬ 
try. Under the superintendence 
of Mr McLean this department 
had been distinguished for its cfli- 
• cicncy and order, and as its func¬ 
tions operated directly upon the 
private business of individuals, that 
officer had acquired great and de¬ 
served popularity from the manner 
in which its duties were discharged. 
He had himself been favorable to 
the election of General Jackson, 
and his continuance in an office 
of so much influence and patron¬ 
age had been deemed an instance 
of magnanimity on the part of Mr 
Adams, and a proof of his deter¬ 
mination not to use the patronage 
of the go\eminent for party pur¬ 
poses. 

The removal of that officer and 
the introduction of his successor 
into the Cabinet were regarded 
as indications of an intention to 
introduce the same proscriptive 
system into the Post Office, and 
the numerous removals, which 
took place shortly after bis ap¬ 
pointment verified die apprehen¬ 
sions of the community.* In ibis 
state of public feeling ihe 21st 
Congress assembled, and it was 


easily foreseen that the appoiut- 

* By the report of the Po^-Master General, in answer to a nosolufion of the Sen¬ 
ate, it appeared that he had removed between the 4th of March, 1820, and the 22d 
of March, 1830, 401 post-masters, viz : In Maine fifteen, New Hampshire fiflyfivo, 
Vermont twentytwo, Massachusetts twentyeight, Rhode Island three, Connecticut 
twenty. New York one hundred and thirty one, New Jersey fourteen, Pennsylvania 
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merits made during the recess failed on both points; and on the 
were destined to meet with oppo- first it ran hardly be doubted that 
si lion, although it was supposed it was unsound in principle. The 
that the decided majority of the expediency of the reform itself 
administration pafty in lhe«Senaie was a subject of greater differ- 
would prevdit it from being efiec- cnce of opinion ; and whatever 
tuak The Senate however was might have been urged on the 
not at oner put to the test.*- The one side in favor of rotation in* 
President allowed a month to office and a thorough reformation 
elapse after it assembler!* before of abuses, anff on die other in fa- 
lie submitted any of the appoint- vor of the experience of the old 
meats made during the recess, incumbents and against deranging 
and more than two montfis of the the?whole business and policy of 
Session had expired before all the Government by committing it 
those appointments were submit- to the hands of new and untried 
ted for confirmation. This dr- agents, it could nqjt be disputed, 
lay, which was attributed to the tint die President, it* selecting 
disagreement that already prevail- the successors t« those removed, 
cd between the friefids of the had been guided by personal pre- 
Vice President and of the Score- dilections and a wish to reward 
tary of State, although it tended electioneering services, rather 
to consolidate the strength of the than by a regard for the public 
administration, did not produce a good. The consequence was, 
general confirmation of the ap- that the Senate felt itself con- 
poimments. strained hv a sense of public duty 

A warn* opposition was in- to reject many of the apjx>iin¬ 
stituted to the whole course of the incuts made during the recess, 
Executive in relation to removals and in some instances the vote re- 
— 1st, on the ground of their un- jeeting them was so large as to 
constitutionality, and Jd, on that convey a strong censure upon the 
of inexpediency. The opposition selection of the President.* 

• • 

thirtyfivr, Delawate sixteen, Maryland fourteen. District of Columbia <Jne, Viiginia 
eight. North Carolina four. Geoigia two, Alabama two. Mississippi five, Louisiana 
tour, Tennessee twelve, Kentucky sixteen, Ohio filtvonc. Indiana nineteen, Illinois 
three, Missouri seven, Florida one, Aikansas two. and Michigan one. 

* Henry Lee, Consulsto .^giers, and James B. Gardner. Register of Land "Office, 
rejected unanimously. 


John P. Decatur, Collector at Portsmouth, , fc . . . . Neg. 43. Aff. 1. 

Moses Dawson, Receiver of Public Moneys. " 42. “ 5. 

Samuel Cushman. Dishirt Attorney for Now Hampshire. . “ 36. “ 9. 

Isaac Hill, 2d ComptitrilcV of the Treasury, . . . •. “ 33. •* 13. 

Samuel Herricks, District Attorney for Ohio,. “ 23. “ 22. 

Samuel McRoberts, District Attorney for Illinois. ... “ 21. “ 20. 

Wharton Rector, Indian Agent, . . •. “ 23. “ 21. 

M. M. Noah, Surveyor at New York,. «“ 25 “ 23. 


Samuel Me Roberts vv is confirmed upon re-consideration, aff. 24, neg. 22 , and W 
Rector and M. M. Noah were atyiin re- nominated to the Senate, by which W. R, 
was again rejected, 21 neg. and 20 aff, and M M Njaih was confirmed by the cast¬ 
ing vote of the Vice President, 22 aff. 22 neg. Holmes, Marks and Tazewell, who 
before voted in the nogativ* and Haync, who voted in the affirmative, being absent, 

3 
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The removals in the post office 
were still more general, and when 
to these were added the changes 
made from time to time in those 
offices, where the commissions 
expired, they constituted a reform 
. which could scarcely have been 
more complete had a revolution 
taken place in the*yovcryment it¬ 
self, instead of a change in the 
persons administering it. The 
decided manner in which ,lhe 
dominant party proceeded to ap¬ 
propriate all tlte offices of honor 
and profit under the government 
of the United States, was by no 
means an' indication of anv bar- 

<r ■ 

monious feeling prevailin'; among 
its leaders. The necessity w hich 
had kept its different sections to¬ 
gether while in opposition, no 
longer existed, and its discordant 
materials began to obey their 
several principles of action and to 
range themselves under the stand¬ 
ards ftf the rival chieftains, who 
had, by combining, achieved the 
overthrow of the late administra¬ 
tion. Strong and incessant ef¬ 
forts had been made from the 
commencement of the adminis¬ 
tration by the respective parti¬ 
sans of the Vice President' and^ 
"df the Secretary of State, to di¬ 
rect the Executive patronage to 
the aggrandizement of their own 
friends. A division of the party 
was early foreseen to be inevitable, 
but the personal predilections of 
the President, whiffli would give 
great preponderance to the side 
he might espouse, were as yet 
unknown. In» the formation of 
his Cabinet the first post bad been 
given to Mr Van Buren himself; 
but this advantage was ‘in some 
measure counterbalanced by the 


appointment of Mr Ingham, a de/ 
voted friend of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, to the Treasury Department, 
the influence and patronage of 
which were much „more direct 
and extensive than those of any 
other department of the Govern¬ 
ment. The other members of 
the Cabinet were not selected 
with reference to the views of 
either of the competitors for the 
succession to the Presidency ; 
but upon grounds of • personal 
preference on the part of the 
President. Jn fact the whole ad¬ 
ministration was formed as the 
organ of a personal party. It 
was not th,e representative of any 
specific principle, nor did it pro¬ 
fess any particular system of na¬ 
tional policy. The views of the 
Sen clary of State and of the 
Semiary of the Navy concern¬ 
ing the policy and powers of the 
General Government, had not har¬ 
monized with those of the Seen - 
tarics of War and of the Treas¬ 
ury. The Attorney General had 
belonged to the old federal party, 
and the new Post-master General 
had not shown that his political 
princi|>ics necessarily inclined him 
to a narrow construction of the pow¬ 
ers of the Fedotal Government. 
Upon the whole, however, the 
Cabinet was, formed with an ap¬ 
parent preference of the political 
creed professed by the friends of 
the Vice President, rather than 
that of the radical party. The 
star of the Vice President w'as 
(deemed to be in the ascendant, 
and it was generally believed that 
the influence of the Executive 
woulfl he etferted ,to promote his 
elevation to the Presidential chair 
upon his <Avn retirement. These 
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pinions, however, were not real¬ 
ized. While tiie patronage of 
the Executive was.so directed as 
publicly to strengthen Mr Cal¬ 
houn’s political party by placing 
many of his friends in important 
posts,' the ground on which lie 
stood was crumbling beneath him, 
and measures were iiu foin to 
create a breach between him and 
the President. To him, as a 
more early and efficient support¬ 
er, the President had given a 
greater share of confidence and 
manifested a warmer feeling than 
he had originally bestowed upon, 
the Secretary of State, whose 
support was rather a .matter of 
necessity than of choice. In this 
particular the Secretary labored 
under a disadvantage: but cir¬ 
cumstances soon enabled him to 
obtain a great superiority of influ¬ 
ence over the mind of the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The Secretary of War had 
been brought into the Cabinet 
solely on account of the confiden¬ 
tial relations and intimate friend¬ 
ship subsisting between him and 
the President, and of course was 
entitled to, and received, his en-* 
tire confidence. Upon the arri¬ 
val of the Secretary of State at 
Washington, he found a coolness 
existing between the.Secretary of 
Whir and the Vice President, and 
a division in the Cabinet itself in 
consequence of some disagree¬ 
ment in their private relations ; and 
it^wsts instantly perceived that as 
the President had particularly in- . 
lerested himself in this matter, 
that the most direct road to his 
confidence wasw.by sustaining his 
view of this delicate subject. 
Whether the Secretary* of State 


was actuated by this motive, or 
regarding the lady in question as 
an injured woman, was desirous 
of doing her justice by affording 
her liia countenance and support, 
certain it is, that he made signal 
efforts to facilitate her admission , 
into society, and by.the course lie 
took ultimately rendered a pure 
question of morals and feeling, 
one having a direct political bear¬ 
ing .and pregnant with great po¬ 
litical results. As the President 
waira’y sympathized in the feel¬ 
ings and resentment of the Secre¬ 
tary of War on this point? the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and 
Navy, as the objects of that re¬ 
sentment, gradually lost his confi¬ 
dence, which was transferred to 
the Secretary of Slate, whose 
course both in public and private 
had so completely harmonized 
with the wishes of himself and 
his friend. 

The loss of influence on the 
part of the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury had impaired the indirect 
power of Mr Calhoun, and the 
same cause had injured his own 
standing with the Executive. No 
open breach had however as yet 
taken* place between them, and 
flic Vice President and his friends 
in Congress continued to support 
the administration, some of whose 
most obnoxious appointments were 
earried.by the casting vote of the 
Vice President as tin: President 
of the Senate.* Affairs remained 
on this uncertain footing, until 
nearly the close o J ' the first Ses¬ 
sion of the 21 st Congress. At that 
time and after the greater part of 
the questionable nominations had 
been confirmed, a movement was 
made which ripened the misunder- 
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standing between the President 
and the Vice President into a com¬ 
plete alienation of feeling, and 
prepared the way for an open 
rupture. Before this event oc¬ 
curred, the influence of the con- 
* troversy above alluded to, liatl 
effected a change in the political 
relations of some of*the members 
of the Cabinet; and upon that ques¬ 
tion, the President, the Secre¬ 
taries of State and of War, and <he 
Post-master General were oppos¬ 
ed to the Secretaries of the Trea¬ 
sury and Navv, and the Attorney 
General, and the division was un- 
derstood to have.no inconsidera¬ 
ble bearing upon other questions 
of greater importance. 

This misunderstanding continu¬ 
ed to increase, until Anally an open 
rupture was produced. This 
quarrel however professedly orig¬ 
inated in the view taken by Mr 
Calhoun of the conduct of Gene¬ 
ral Jackson during the Seminole 
Campaign in 1818. 

General Jackson had command¬ 
ed the American troops iu that 
war, and acting as he conceived 
in the execution of his orders, 
had invaded the territory of 
FJprida then belonging to Spain,, 
"and occupied the forts and towns 
of Pensacola to which the Indians 
had fled for protection. The 
Spanish minister at Washington 
remonstrated, and in the discus¬ 
sions which took place in Mr 
Monroe’s Cabinet respecting this 
transaction, Mr Calhoun as Secre¬ 
tary of War proposed, that a court 
of inquiry shofild he held on Ge¬ 
neral Jackson’s conduct, inasmuch 
as he had transcended hist, orders. 

Mr Crawford, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, also advocated a 
course, which would have been 


deemed a censure on General/ 
Jackson; but the Secretary of 
State (Mr Adarjis) conceding, that 
the orders from the War Depart¬ 
ment had been transcended, # so 
forcibly vindicated the course of 

■ t 

General Jackson upon principles 
of national law, that all proceedings 
againstlrtm were relinquished, and 
the Government determined iu its 
discussions with Spain, to justify 
the invasion, while it delivered up 
the posts. This was done by an 
able reply from the Secretary of 
State to the complaints of the 
Spanish minister, in which the 
course of the American General 
was successfully vindicated. 

The subject was afterwards 
agitated in Congress, and the 
friend', of Mr Crawford in that 
body were particularly distinguish¬ 
ed for their efforts to censure 
the conduct of General Jackson, 
w Inch was denounced as arbitrary 
and contrary alike to the law of 
nations and the Constitution. 

As might have been expected, 
General Jackson felt greatly ag¬ 
grieved by this attack, and his re¬ 
sentment was roused both against 
Mr Cray ford and Mr Clay, whose 
opinions on this subject were open¬ 
ly avowed in the debate on the 
Seminole war. 

Towarcjg Mr Adams, by whom 
he had been so ably and so uni¬ 
formly defended, anti towards Mr 
Calhoun, who had publicly sus¬ 
tained him 'notwithstanding his 
first impressions, he had until 
lately expressed the warmest feel¬ 
ings of gratitude. This harmo- 
nious^fooling, which was first dis¬ 
turbed by life controversy above- 
mentioned, was now destined to 
be totally flestroyed. 

Towards the close of the 1st 
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Session of the 21 st Congress, and 
only two days after the confirma¬ 
tion of the nomination of Amos 
Kendall, (one of the obfloxious 
appointments of the Executive) 
by *the casting vote' of the Vice 
President, a letter from Mr Craw¬ 
ford to Mr Forsyth way .placed 
in the hands of General Jackson 
by the agency of a particular 
friend of the Secretary pf State 
then at Washington, accusing Mr 
Calhoun of having proposed a 
censure upon him for his conduct 
in the Seminole Campaign. This 
letter was transmitted to Mr Cal¬ 
houn by the President, with an 
intimation, that it was £o contrary 
to his impressions of the course 
he had supposed Mr Calhoun to 
have pursued, as to require some 
explanation. Mr Calhoun replied 
and showed, by referring to the 
correspondence between Genera! 
Jackson and the Government in 
1S18, that he must have known 
Mr Calhoun’s opuiion to he that 
he had transcended his orders, 
and that his vindication had then 
been placed upon other and dis¬ 
tinct grounds. Mr Calhoun they 
proceeded to inquire into the 
motives, which had led at this late 
period, to a renewal of this dis¬ 
cussion, and avowed his belief 
that it had originated in a desire 
to detract from his influence with 
the President, and thus to destroy 


his political standing 'with the 
friends of the administration. A 
long and protracted correspon¬ 
dence ensued, in which the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Crawford, and several of his con¬ 
fidential friends took part, and 
although the Secretary of State 
distinctly disclaimed all knowledge 
of the preliminary movements 
and all motive to detract from the 
political standing of the Vice 
President, still their respective 
claims upon the succession, his 
course in public and private, gfter 
being • appointed Sec»etary of 
State, and the political relations of 
the agents, who appeared as the 
prime movers in this discreditable 
business, produced a general im¬ 
pression, that its sole object was 
to create a breach between the 
President and Vice President, with 
the view of destroying the influ¬ 
ence of a formidable competitor 
for public favor. 

The movement was successful, 
and a party which was formed 
upon the principle of overturning 
by a personal combination, an ad¬ 
ministration that refused to sub¬ 
serve the political vidVvs of its 
•leaders, was divided, and rcsolged 
into its original elements by the 
personal jealousies and conflicting 
claims of the rival competitors for 
the succession. 
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The foreign relations of the 
United States at the commence¬ 
ment of the new administration 
presented a peaceful and tranquil 
aspect. 

Controversies had arisen with 
Great Britain in relation to the 
West India trade and concerning 
the boundary line between Maine 
and the • British Provinces of 
Canada and New ‘Brunswick 
but this last question had been 
referred, by consent, to the de¬ 
cision of the King of the Nether¬ 
lands, and after a Jong contest, the 
former had terminated in a sus¬ 
pension of all direct intercourse 
between the Unitetl States and 
the British Islands—both parties 
adhering to their respective prin¬ 
ciples as too important to be 
abandoned. 

Claims, too, existed upon most 
of the Cortinental Powers for 


spoliations of American com¬ 
merce during the war consequent 
upon the French Revylution, com¬ 
mitted with the double view* of 
filling their own treasuries, and 
diminishing the resources of their 
enemies, by cutting off their trado 
with neutrals. 

It had always been the favorite 
policy qf powerful belligerents to 
narrow the limits of neutral com¬ 
merce, by multiplying the pre¬ 
texts of seizure and confiscation; 
but, during tliat war, this system 
was carried to an extent of which 
previous history had alforded no 
example, and was sought to bo 
justified on ‘peculiar principles. 
It was upon the wealth and re¬ 
sources of these United States 
that these measures were meant 
chiefly to operate, and it. was the 
policy of that government that 
they were intended to control. 
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he grasping spirit of European tenanced by the Admiralty Courts 
monopoly attempted to impose of that kingdom, 
new shackles, in pfcicc of the co- Some vessels were captured 
lonial fetters that had been shaken for having French consular cer- 
otfy and displayed itself in continu- tificates on board; the Emperor 
al efforts to cripple the commerce Napoleon having notified the 
it could not prohibit, lessen the northern courts that his consuls in 
resources it was not sulked to the United Stages would not issue 
appropriate, and arrest die growth any neufl-al certificates after the 
of the prosperity it had no longer 22d of September, 1810, when, 
the power to crush. The first in fact, his order to his consuls 
act in this series of aggressions was*not received in the United 
was an exclusion from an exten- States until the ljth of Novem- 
sive branch in the carrying trade, ber following. Still, those ves- 
bv a sudden revival, in a new sels, having certificates of the 
form, and with a wider applica- French Consuls, issued, previous 
tion ol the rule of 1750. Our to that period, were captured and 
partial submission to thft measure condemned; and by this celebrat- 
was followed hy successive out- ed juggle between these courts, a 
rages by all the belligerent pow- large amount of property was 
ers upon American commerce, seized. Other vessels were con- 
anu the persons ol those engaged demued as having accepted Brit- 
hi it.* ish convoy, a ground of condem- 

From Spain, one of the bel- nation that ought never to have 
ligemit panics, satisfaction was been applied to those vessels 
obtained In the cession of Flori- which were compelled to accept, 
da, and the claims of American by superior force, of that protec- 
citjzeus on that power to the tion which proved so fatal to 
amount of £5,000,000 were li- them. 

quidated and paid. There still Negotiations were renewed un¬ 
exist, however, claims upon the ^ der Mr Adams’ administration, 
Governments of France and other with die view of obtaining coin- 
continental powers of Europe, pensation for* these claims, ami 
formidable iu their amount, and Mr Wheaton, a gentleman of tal- 
the settlement of which is of the ent and learning, was selected as 
highest importance to die national Minister to Denmark. After two 
character. years’ residence, bis exertions 

The claim upon Denmark rests were clowned with success, and 
upon grounds different from those a treaty was formed, March 28th, 
upon France and the* dependent 1830, by whicli the controversy 
kingdoms of that power. was terminated ; the Danish Gov- 

They grew out of a system of eminent paying $050,000, in 
piratical privateering upon Ameri- full compensation <Jf all claims 
can commerce, which was epun- arising from the illegal captures 

* Tho aggressions of England finally provoked a war between the two countries, 
and by a resort to that remedy, of course all claims for spoliations or illegal seizures 
wore done away. 
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and confiscations of American 
vessels. 

The claims upon France, how¬ 
ever, are of a paramount qliarac- 
ter, on account of their magnitude, 

, and of the nature of the consider¬ 
ations by whiyh they are recom¬ 
mended to public intention. 

In the year 180G, November 
21st, the Emperor of France, 
on the alleged ground that Eng¬ 
land had infringed the rights of 
neutrals in bloakading the coasts 
of France and Holland, and pro¬ 
hibiting them* from carrying on 
the trade between the Colonies 
and the belligerent mother coun¬ 
tries, issued his celebrated Berlin 
Decree. By this decree the 
British Islands were declared to 
be in a state of blockade, and all 
correspondence with them was 
prohibited. Letters written in 
English were made liable to 
seizure; all trade in English 
merchandize was forbidden, and 
the goods made lawful prize. 
Vessels coming directly from 
England or her colonies, or having 
been there since the publication of 
the decree were prohibited fiotn 
entering any French ports and any 
attempt to evade that regulation* 
by means of a false declaration, 
was punished by confiscation. 

Under this decree a number 
of American vessels arriving in 
France after its promulgation, were 
seized, because they had put into 
England; being forced in by 
stress of weather, or sent in by # 
English crui|ers for examination. 
This seizure was unauthorized 
even by the decree itself, which 
imposed no other penalty on ves¬ 
sels coming from English ports, 


than their compulsory departure 
from those of the continent, and 
limited the right to seize to the 
single 6ase of an attempt to evade 
this provision by a false declaratlbn. 

At this time, too, the convention 
between France and the United 
Stales, y>f the 30th September, 
1800, was in full force. By the 
22d article of that convention, 
it was agreed that the established 
courts for prize causes should 
alone take cognizance of the ves¬ 
sels and property of American 
pnd French citizens, and that, 
when judgment should be pro¬ 
nounced against them, the sentence 
should mention the reasons of the 
decision. 

It was accordingly provided in 
the Berlin decree, that the council 
of prizes at Paris should decide 
upon all questions arising under 
that decree. When these Amer¬ 
ican vessels were seized, a question 
arose whether they were liable to 
seizure under that decree, on the 
ground, that they had not gone 
voluntarily but had been coerced 
into the ports of England. 

» Thp question was never submit¬ 
ted to the council of prizes; but, 
on the 4th of September, I SOT, 
the director general of the customs 
issued a circular, giving the most 
rigorous dbn&ruction to the decree, 
and a retrospective effect to his 
own decision, so as to extend it 
over all t^o American vessels 
which had been previously seized 
and were then waiting for trial. 
The injustice therefore of the con¬ 
demnations which took place un¬ 
der rbis construction of the decree 
did not consist merely in their in¬ 
fringement of the law of nations, 
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^Sut was heightened by their viola¬ 
tion of the express terms of a 
treaty. » 

On the 1UhofDcccniber.,1807, 
the Berlin decree was followed by 
the decree, also in professed 
retaliation of the invasions of neu¬ 
tral rights by England. This de¬ 
cree provided that any shijT, Vhich 
should submit to be searched by an 
English vessel, or had been carried 
into England, or paid any tinty to 
the EniriiSh Government, should 
be adjudged to have forfeited the 
protection of its own Government, 
to have become English property,' 
and to be good and lawful prize. 

The Briti>h Islands .were de¬ 
clared to be in a state of blockade, 
and all ships, of whatever nation, 
sailing from or to English poifs, 
were declared to be lawful prize 
and liable to capture. This article 
was a new and further infraction 
of the convention of 1800, which 
was still in force. By the 12th 
and 11th articles of that convention 
the French Government had ex¬ 
pressly stipulated that free ships 
should give freedom to the goods 
of an enemy, and that American 
vessels might pass and fepass, ’ 
freely, to and from the ports of 
the enemies of France, unless the 
same were ‘ actually blockaded, 
besieged or invested*’ .This de¬ 
cree, like that issued at Berlin, 
was nominally applicable to all 
neutral vessels: but the chief op¬ 
eration of both was flpon Ameri¬ 
can commerce. 

It was soon made the pretext 
of the seizure and sale of a great 
number of American vessels and 
cargoes, the proceed^ of wftich, 
without scruple, were applied to 
the service of the French govern- 
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ment. Orders were £iven to 
capture, and even to destroy, every 
American vessel hound to Eng¬ 
land or her dependences. Nor 
were the armed vessels of France 
slow or scrupulous in enforcing 
these orders. Numbers of Amer¬ 
ican vessels were burnt at sea, 
without oven ttfe form of a trial, 
and condemned bv no other sen- 

•f 

tence than the will of the captors. 
And this wanton violation of neutral 
rights was, in some instances, car¬ 
ried so far as to cadse the destruc¬ 
tion of American vessels bound 
from their own country, not to 
hostile fjut to neutral ports. 

The violent and inimical spirit 
shown by both belligerents towards 
the commerce of the United States, 
at last induced the American 
Government to lay an embargo, 
for the purpose of withdrawing 
the property of its citizens from 
the grasp of their unprincipled 
policy. Even this measure’ pa¬ 
cific as it was, had the eflect of 
provoking further aggressions upon 
the remnant of its commerce, in 
the shape of a decree at Bayonne, 
April 17, 1808, ordering the seiz¬ 
ure of all American vessels then 
in the ports of France, or which 
might afterwards arrive there, 
without any pretence except one, 
which was false in fact and in its 
spirit most offensive and insulting. 

The* pretence was, that an em¬ 
bargo having been laid by Con¬ 
gress, no American vessel could 
he lawfully abroad, and, conse¬ 
quently, that those which appeared 
as such, could have*no title to the 
national character, but ought to be 
condcmijed as British property. 

This most extraordinary claim 
on the part of the French Gov- 
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ernment,»was met not onW by ing those seizures; extending by 


proper remonstrances by the 
American minister, but by an 
explanation, showing that, at the 
time of laying the embargo, there 
were many American vessels 
.abroad, which were ordered by 
their owners not to return to the 
United States untihhat Ityv should 
be repealed. — The operation of 
the embargo on the commercial 
and agricultural interests of. the 
country, finally induced Congress 
to repeal the law in respect to all 
countries, except England and 
Frai»ce, and die non-intercourse 
system was adopted in its*stead. 
By that system, all English and 
French vessels and merchandize 
were excluded from American 
ports, until they had revoked or 
so modified their hostile decrees, 
as to exempt our commerce from 
their destructive operation. In 
that event, the commercial inter¬ 
course of the United States was 
to be renewed with that belliger¬ 
ent, which should thus evince its 
disposition to return to the ob¬ 
servance of the rights of friendly 
nations. 

On the, 29th of April, 1809, 
this law was communicated by t 
thd American minister to the 
French Government. No indica¬ 
tion was given by that Govern¬ 
ment that it was regarded as a 
hostile measure, and no remon¬ 
strance was made against it. 

Towards the eneb of that year, 
however, orders were given to 
seize all American vessels in the 
ports of France, or in possession 
of her armies; and, after a great 
number had been thus seized, a 
decree was issued, dated at Ram- 
bouillet, March 23,1810,confirm- 


a retrospective operation, the prin¬ 
ciple to all .American vessels 
which had entered France, or the 
dependent countries since IJlay 
20, 1809, and directing the pro¬ 
ceeds, arising from their sale, to 
be paid into the Public Treasury. 
Even tffis* ‘ outrageous measure,’ 
as it has been justly styled, in 
the official correspondence of the 
American minister, was not the 
limit of the aggressions of the 
continental belligerents. In pur¬ 
suance of the continental system, 
promulgated in the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, which were com¬ 
municated, as oi tiers to the de¬ 
pendent allies of France, many 
American vessels were seized in 
the Kingdom of Naples, forty- 
seven in number, and i alued at 
four millions of dollars; were 
enticed into the Neapolitan ports 
by a decree of Murat, which re¬ 
laxed the rigor of the blockade 
decrees as to American vessels, 
and, when they had trusted them¬ 
selves to this plighted faith, the 
Neapolitan Government caused 
them to be seized, w itli their car¬ 
goes, which were sold for the 
benefit*of the Government, and 
some of the vessels were taken 
into the public service. 

In Holland, American vessels 
arriving in her ports in 1809, 
$ome of them forced in by stress 
of weather, were sequestered, 
without any* pretence of their 
having infringed the laws of the 
.Kingdom, and their cargoes placed 
in the public stores. The ves¬ 
sels were permitted to depart, as 
not having vtolatecLnny laws j but 
the cargoes were detained, until 
the 16th 6f March, 1810, when 
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ruler an article of a treaty signed 
at Paris, on tire 16th January, 
1810, between ,Holland and 
France, they were delivered to 
the French (government as Amer¬ 
ican, and by them received as 
such* to be dealt with ‘ according 
to circumstances, and the political 
relations between Franco flad the 
United States.’ 

The United States were thus 
m tdc parties to this sequestration, 
which was, in the most pointed 
manner, directed against them, 
as the public enemies of France, 
unless the American Government* 
would vindicate the rights of 
neutrals by such meaqp and in 
such a mode, as the French Gov¬ 
ernment chose to prescribe. 

Other nations have demanded 
and obtained from France, indem¬ 
nity for their citizens for less 
atrocious wrongs. In 1805, a 
French squadron under D’Allc- 
ir.and, destroyed several neutral 
vessels at sea, among which were 
four American ships. The own¬ 
ers of all these vessels, except 
the Americans were paid for their 
property during the reign of Na¬ 
poleon. The American owners 
arc yet unpaid. 

In reference, indeed, to every 
class and description of claims, 
has this preference foj; the subjects 
of European powers, over Amer¬ 
ican citizens, been strongly mani¬ 
fested. In 1814, when Napoleon 
was compelled to alidicate, and 
the Bourbons were restored by 
the allied forces, the Government 
of France, by a treaty with the 
principal powers of Europe, en¬ 
gaged to liqnidajp and ^)ay alPthe 
legal obligations which the former 
Government was under*to indi¬ 


vidual, ‘ in countries Beyond its 
territdhes.’ This it was bound 
to doj^vithout the formality of a 
treaty. In the practice of the 
civilized world, and according to 
every principle of public law, it 
is Well established that the obli¬ 
gations of treaties, r«d other offi¬ 
cial acts pf goiUrnment, are never 
affected by revolutions or changes 
of dynasty. 

Iqdecd the principle of making 
an indemnity, was distinctly ad¬ 
mitted by the representatives of 
France, in their note to the min¬ 
isters of the allieS, September 
21st, 1&15; andjn the’treaty by 
which the pacification of Europe 
was made, it was inserted to pre¬ 
vent any doubt as to the settled 
practice of nations. 

By this article, which was 

meant as a general declaration on 

the part of France to the civilized 

world, and not merely as a cove- 

* 

nant in favor of the parties td the 
Treaty, all nets of violence not 
included within the description of 
damages of war, were provided 
for; and by a supplemental arti¬ 
cle with Great Britain, losses by 
’ assignats, in the heat of the re¬ 
volution, and all claims for illegal 
confiscations or sequestrations by 
the revolutionary government, or 
by Napoleon, were liquidated and 
paid to English subjects. 

In pursuance of this treaty de¬ 
claration, the Government of 
France since thfe restoration, pro¬ 
ceeded to liquidate .and extinguish 
.claims of the subjects, both of 
the great Powers antkpctty States 
of Europe; but the claims of 
American citizens were uniformly 
neglected. 

Negotiations were opened for 
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indemnity and the Executive of 
the United Suites urged ^lie de¬ 
mands of the claimants foL justice 
with great ability, upon the Govern¬ 
ment of France; but the govern¬ 
ment, presuming upon the apathy 
of the American people towards 
the rights of^the claimants, or up¬ 
on the pacific policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment, lias hitherto met these 
remonstrances with the most fu¬ 
tile excuses. The Government of 
Franee has not set up against these 
claims, the doctrine, that the lia¬ 
bilities of the former rulers of 
France did oot descend to her 
present governors, notwithstanding 
the change of'dynasty. But it 
has sought to avoid making com¬ 
pensation by silence, by delays, 
bv evasions, and finally, bv a 
refusal to negotiate, unless the 
Government of the United States 
would connect its claims with the 
claim lately made by France, to 
be admitted into the ports of Lou¬ 
isiana upon the same footing as 
British vessels. This demand 
was brought up after all other 
pretences had been unavailingly 
resorted to, and after more than 
five years had elapsed subsequent. 
to the treaty, wliieji gave rise to 
that claim. * 

The American Government 
refused either to admit that de¬ 
mand or to suffer it to be connect¬ 
ed with the negotiaiion| for in¬ 
demnities, for spoliations upon its 
commerce. On dial footing mat¬ 
ters stood for many years, the 
claimants meanwhile suffering^ 
fromthe dejgy of justice. Upon 
the change in the administration 
of the Federal Government, it 
was hoped, from the character of 
the new President for energy and 


decision, that he would not suffep^ 
claims so justly founded, to con¬ 
tinue unliquidated or answered 
with frivolous'excuses or untena¬ 
ble prbtences. 

A strong feeling toad prevailed 
in the public mind on the subject, 
which only required an opportu¬ 
nity tQ'pianifest itself, and vigorous 
steps on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, would have met with a 
hearty .response from the people. 

Movements were made in popu¬ 
lar meetings, with the view of 
urging the Government to require 
.a definite answer from France 
respecting the claims; and the 
new minister to that Government 
received* instructions specially to 
enforce their liquidation. 

Before the close of the year, 
the recovery of these claims was 
placed on a more favorable foot¬ 
ing bv the revolution which took 
* 

place in the French Government 
itself. A Government which re¬ 
garded with a more favorable eye 
the institutions of a republic, was 
substituted for the bigoted and 
imbecile Bourbons, and the rever¬ 
ed and patriotic La Fayette, the 
friend of America, was restored 
to tin* unlimited influence that he 
exercised in the commencement 
of the first revolution. These 
fortunate events rendered the liqui¬ 
dation iff these long neglected 
claims almost certain, and the 
mercantile community congratu¬ 
lated itself upon # tlm probable 
adjustment of the sole controver¬ 
sy between the United Stales and 
their ancient ally. 

The dispute with the Brazilian 
Government respecting the illegal 
seizure,i aud condemnation of 
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.American properly had been hap¬ 
pily adjusted ; and an opening was 
afforded by the collisions of the 
principal European powers with 
the Sublime Porte, to extend the 
Commercial relations of the Uni¬ 
ted 'States, by entering into a 
treaty ^vith the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. Efforts had beeg rfiade at 
an early period in the history of 
the Federal Government, to obtain 
access for the commerce of the 
United States to the Black Sea. 
During the administration of John 
Adnins, a contingent commission 
was given to William Smith, then, 
minister to Portugal, to proceed 
to Constantinople for that purpose. 
But the clamor, which was at that 
time raised against the extension 
of our diplomatic relations,prevent¬ 
ed the execution of that mission. 

Mr Jefferson, in pursuance of 
the Chinese policy, which he 
deemed to be the true policy of 
the United States, permitted the 
subject to rest, and Mr Madison 
was diverted from prosecuting it 
by the urgency of our European 
relations during his administra- 
tion. Mr Monroe early directed 
his attention that way, and pro-« 
posed not long after the* com¬ 
mencement of his administration, 
to Mr William Lowndes to un¬ 
dertake a mission to Constantino¬ 
ple ; but from personal Considera¬ 
tions this proposal was declined 
bv him. 

m _ 

The insurrection «in Greece 
which broke out shortly after, 
retarded the business by render¬ 
ing it necessary to proceed with 
caution, in order to avoid entang¬ 
ling alliances jvith ihe Fftrte, 
which might have operated un¬ 
favorably upon the Greek cause. 

4 


Mr George B. English, fcowever, 
was employed as a special agent 
to collect information respecting 
the stale of the war in Greece 
and oithe substance of the com- 
mercral treaties to which Turkey 
wars already a party. Mr Eng¬ 
lish was igain sqnt out with 
Commodore Qedgers in 1825, as 
a secretary and interpreter, with 
instructions to seek an interview 
with the Capitan Pasha and to 
hold* an amicable communication 
with him. This was done and it 
was then ascertained, that a treaty 
on favorable terms could be •on- 
eluded'without difficult^. 

Mr Offley, the* American con¬ 
sul at Smyrna, had, during the 
same period, frequently visited 
Constantinople upon business, and 
from his communications with 
some of the officers of the Porte, 
had formed a similar opiuion; and 
in his communications with the 
Government he had strongly Urged 
the propriety of taking steps to 
conclude a treaty. 

In the spring of 1S28, Com¬ 
modore Rodgers returned to the 
United States; and as the war 
between Russia and Tujkey, and 
the battle of fljavarino, by destroy¬ 
ing the influence of England with 
the Porte, gave peculiar advan¬ 
tages in conducting the negotia¬ 
tion, the President determined 
that tli£ opportunity should not 
be lost. In the month of July, 
1828, Mr Adams authorized Mr 
Offley, the American Consul at 
Smyrna, to proceed to Constanti¬ 
nople for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining definitely the disposition 
of the Turkish government with 
regard tb a commercial treaty 
with the United States. If he 
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should find that such treaty 
could be with certainty concluded, 
full powers were furnished!to him 
and to Commodore Crane, then 
Commander of the American 
Squadron in the Mediterranean, 
. jointly or severally for the nego¬ 
tiation of it; but they were ex¬ 
pressly inhibited* jroin assenting 
to any art : cle, which might be in¬ 
compatible with the neutrality of 
the United States. As thesuc¬ 
cess of this business necessarily 
depended upon its secresy, these 
commissioners were appointed 
under the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent, to Appoint executive? agents, 
and such portidh of the contin¬ 
gent fund as was at the disposal of 
the President, was set apart to 
defray the expenses of the mis¬ 
sion and of the negotiation. Up¬ 
on arriving at Constantinople Mr 
Qfflev found affairs on so favora- 
ble a footing, that he at once com¬ 
menced negotiations, and in a 
short time agreed upon the pro¬ 
visions of a commercial treaty. 
The preliminaries being thus hap¬ 
pily adjusted, the treaty would 
have been at once concluded, had 
the compiissioners been provided 
with funds to make.the customary 
jfresents upon the formation of a 
treaty. Mr Ofllev was desirous 
of then concluding it and of as¬ 
suming the responsibility of draw¬ 
ing upon the state department for 
the amount of the presents; but 
Captain Crane, who, as instructed 
by the President, had joined him 
at Constantinople, declining that, 
course, the negotiation was sus¬ 
pended, and a communication 
was made to the American Gov¬ 
ernment, informing it of *lhe situa¬ 
tion in which the business was 
placed. 


This communicat : on was re¬ 
ceived at Washington a fnv days 
after the inauguration of General 
Jackson, who, after obtaining 
from *his predecessor an account 
of the previous proceedings‘de¬ 
termined to continue the negotia¬ 
tion;* Commodore Biddle jtaving, 
in tha Vpeantime, taken the place 
of Crane as commander of the 
squadron, was also substituted for 
him as one of the Commissioners, 
and Mr Khind, who Jiad been 
commissioned as Consul of the 
United States at Odessa, was ap¬ 
pointed ns a third cominb-iontr 
to assist in bringing the matter to 
a conclusion. 

'The commissioners were au¬ 
thorized to make the presents 
required, and a treaty was formed 
between the two governments, the 
details of which had not been 
promulgated at the close of the 
year. 

O 

The controversy with Great 
Britain respecting the trade be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
West Indies was not of recent ori¬ 
gin. It was almost coeval with 
« their separation from Great Brit¬ 
ain. * 

Previous to that event an inter¬ 
course, subject to but little restraint 
had existed as between colonies 
of the safhe Jiowcr; and upon thfc 
establishment of peace it began to 
be renewed upon the ancient terms. 
Jt was not* long, however, before 
the provisions of the British Navi¬ 
gation Laws were, upon the sug¬ 
gestion of Lord Nelson, then sta¬ 
tioned in the West Indies, enforced 
against Anierican vessels; and the 
controversy respecting the colonial 
trade wae commenced. 
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Mr Pilt, upon whom as minister 
it devolved to bring the matter 
forward in Parliament, was at first 
inclined to place the intercourse 
upon the footing of exact recipro¬ 
city* Unforttmately however for 
both countries, he was prevented 
from parrying into eflect 'tht.-e 
liberal views, by the pubji^uion of 
a pamphlet of Lord Sheffield, 
showing the possibility of engross¬ 
ing the direc t carrying trade be¬ 
tween the.United States and Eng¬ 
land, by confining the circuitous 
voyage through the West Indies 
exclusively to British vessels., 
British goods destined for the 
American market could then be 
transported in British* vessels, 
which, after landing their cargoes, 
would return by a circuitous route 
carrying supplies to the islands, 
and bringing the produce of the 
West Indies to the ports of the 
mothe, country. 

This combination of voyages 
was felt to be a great advantage, 
and it was determined to secure it 
to British navigation. American 
vessels were accordingly excluded 
from the islands, hut the hostilities 
in which England soon aftpr be- • 
came involved with France? com¬ 
pelled her to relax the rigor of 
the system in order to secure to 
her colonies supplies which w'ere 
indispensable to tlnfir existence, 
and which could not then he ob¬ 
tained except from the United 
Stales. The colonial governors 
accordingly assumed the pow’er 
of* opening from time to time the 
ports of their respective islands, 
and though this intercourse was 
precarious and subject Jo continual 
interruptions, it served to keep the 
islands supplied, and gare to the 


navigation of the United plates a 
share the carrying trade, with 
which ^they were satisfied. On 
this looking the matter rested, until 
the late war between this country 
and flhgland put an .entire stop to 
thofradc and compelled the islands 
to depend upon other sources for 
supplies. 

Upon the renewal of friendly 
relations, the United States found 
the situation of England materially 
changed. The world was at 
peace. Her navigation no longer ? 
with that of the United States, 
carried on the trade of Europe. 
The continental kingdom* sought to 
secure theirown cftmmerce to their 
own tonnage, and a contest com¬ 
menced between these two great 
maritime powers for the carry¬ 
ing trade between their respective 
possessions. Both sagacious, ac¬ 
tive and alive to their own interests, 
they endeavored to promote them 
upon conflicting principles. • 

England, possessing extensive 
colonies in remote quarters of the 
globe, strove to monopolize their 
commerce, and the principles she 
acted upon in her navigation system 
were, 1st, to secure the # carrying 
trade ’of the .world to her own 
shipping, and 2d, to distribute 
such portion of it as did not devolve 
to her own tonnage among the 
other maritime powers, so that no 
one bv her single strcmrtli might 
endanger the commercial supre¬ 
macy of England and question her 
title to the sovereignty of the seas. 

To effect these objects, her 
celebrated Navigation acts were 
passed, founded upon the princi¬ 
ples of monopoly and exclusion. 

The United States, on the con¬ 
trary. without colonies, but unbur- 
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dened by debt, and enjoying inex¬ 
haustible resources, desired only 
to enter into competition twth the 
maritime powers of Europe upon 
equal terms. Possibly ujjon an 
unequal footing their ad vintages 
as a youthful nation might nave 
enabled them to succeed, but their 
interest obviously, jpointed to the 
establishment of a system of 
equality and reciprocity, and their 
character as an independent power 
could not be satisfied with less. 
With this view .they laid a discri¬ 
minating tonnage duty in favor of 
American vessels; but offered 
to place* the vessels of* other 
powers upon the same footing as 
their own upon condition that 
American vessels were placed 
upon a like looting in the ports 
of those powers. 

This system, which at the same 
time proffered reciprocity and re¬ 
taliation, was successful, and Eng¬ 
land). upon the termination of the 
late war, entered into a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with 
the United States upon terms of 
reciprocity. This treaty did not 
extend to her colonial possessions, 
and an attempt was now made to 
render tfie intercourse with the 
West Indies subservient to thfe 
ancient system of monopoly and 
exclusion. 

The American merchants soon 
felt'the disadvantages to r which 
they were subjected in the direct 
tr^de, in consequence of being 
excluded from the circuitous 
voyage, and exposed to the com- 
petition of vessels on their return 
to England (Fom the West India 
Islands. 

Strenuous efforts were accord¬ 
ingly made in the principal sea¬ 


ports of the United States to call 
the attention of Congress to this 
state of things, and they finally 
succeeded in obtaining the pass¬ 
age of a law (April 15th, 1818), 
closing the ports of the United 
States against British vessels, com¬ 
ing •ffotn ports, which were shut 
against* American vessels, and 
compelling British vessels sailing 
from the United States to give 
bonds uot to land their cargoes in 
those ports. This law. not only 
put an end to the circuitous voy¬ 
age, but also tended to impede 
# the supplying the islands with 
American produce, except those 
colonies where the vessels of both 
nations were admitted. 

To counteract this, the British 
Government immediately opened, 
during pleasure, the ports of 
Halifax and St Johns to the ves¬ 
sels of friendly powers, for the 
introduction of articles adapted to 
the West India market. 

It thus expected to secure the 
greater share of the carrying 
trade by the indirect route to the 
West Indies, solely to British ves¬ 
sels. 

_ *. 

. Thi,s revocation, during plea¬ 
sure, was not deemed by the 
American Government as a suffi¬ 
cient modification of the naviga¬ 
tion acts, and their ports continu¬ 
ed to be %hiA to British vessels, 
coming from those ports. The 
distresses of the islands increas¬ 
ing, negotiations were commenc¬ 
ed on the part of the British 
Government, the same year, with 
the view of arranging the terms 
of intercourse ; but as it insisted 
upon laying a discriminating duty 
in favor of produce imported into 
the West Jndies from the northern 
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colonics, no arrangement was 
made, as the American Govern¬ 
ment refused to facilitate the ob¬ 
ject of its rival, in makiug those 
colonies places of deposit for the 
supply of her islands. 

The unsuccessful termination 
of this negotiation left the United 
States lfo alternative but that of 
relinquishing all share ift file in¬ 
tercourse, or to meet the restric¬ 
tions by countervailing restrictions. 
They chose the latter; and by 
the law of May 15th, 1820, all 
intercourse with the colonies in 
British vessels was prohibited, and 
the importation of all colonial 
produce was limited to a direct 
importation from the place of its 
production. This put a stop to 
the trade in British vessels, and 
shut the produce of the British 
W est Indies from the American 
market. 

These retaliating measures ope¬ 
rated so severity upon the British 
planters, that after two years of 
suiTering the government at home 
resolved to make another cflbrt 
for their relief. A law was ac¬ 
cordingly introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment (act of June 24th, 182:2), 
by which admission was permitted 
to foreign vessels into certain 
specified ports in the West Indies, 
with certain specified articles, the 
produce of the country where 
the vessels belonged. 

By this act a discriminating 
duty of ten per cent was laid on 
foreign produce for the purpose 
of encouraging the northern colo¬ 
nies, and British vessels had, in 
addition to the direct intercourse, 
the advantages of the circuitous 
voyage, which was only permitted 
to them. 

4* 


The .Colonial Legislatures also 
imposed heavy discriminating du¬ 
ties, giving a decided advantage 
to British tonnage. In this 
change *n its policy the Govern¬ 
ment afmed to encourage the 
tradj^oetween the northern colo¬ 
nies and the West Indies,—to 
give to her tonnage engaged in 
the direct* trafle between the 
United States and England the 
advantage growing out of the 
combination of voyages, — and to 
monopolize the colonial trade by 
heavy duties imposed upon Ameri¬ 
can vessels by the legislatures of 
*the islands. # * 

To counteract jlhese objects 
and at the same time to meet 
England, so far as the new sys¬ 
tem savored of liberality, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued by Mr Mon¬ 
roe, 1822, opening the ports of 
the United States to British ves¬ 
sels from the colonies, but confin¬ 
ing the importations from the inl¬ 
ands to the produce of the West 
Indies, and continuing the dis¬ 
criminating tonnage duty of one 
dollar per ton, which had been 
imposed as an equivalent to the 
colonial tonnage duties. 

The next Session of Congress 
a law was paSsed, March 1st,, 
1823, confining the British ves¬ 
sels to the direct trade between 
the United States and the colo¬ 
nies from which they came, in the 
same maflner that the American 
vessels were confined by the co¬ 
lonial system to The direct trade 
between the United States and 
the colony at which tiiey had ar¬ 
rived. ** 

These measures produced an 
order in CQuncil, July, 1823, im¬ 
posing a tonnage duty of 4s. 3d. 
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on American vessels trading with 
the colonies. , 

American navigation was thus 
subjected to a disadvantage, but 
still the trade flourished'; when 
the British Government 'deemed 
it expedient to adopt a ne\-sys¬ 
tem, permitting the importation 
into certain*ports^ in the West In¬ 
dies of the produce of« the coun¬ 
try to which the vessel, bringing 
the same, belonged, with the ex¬ 
ception of salt provisions, munitions 
of war, books, whale oil and the 

E ’ ctions of the East and West 
. The exportation of co¬ 
lonial produce was also permitted ‘ 
directly to tha country to which 
the vessel belonged. 

The inland importation of all 
produce into Canada, New Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia was also 
authorized. 

This law, which was passed 
July 5th, 1825, aimed to make 
thq British islands depots for the 
supply of South America, and 
also to procure supplies for the 
West Indies through the northern 
colonies. It was altogether in¬ 
operative upon European and also 
upon American powers, except 
upon the United States, in refer¬ 
ence to whose trade it seemed* to 
have been framed, and with the 
jriew of terminating the colonial 
^dispute in favor of England. It 
was, in some respects, a modifi¬ 
cation of the rigor of tlfc old co¬ 
lonial system; but as it made an 
invidio 1 is distinction between povv- 
eis possessing and those not pos¬ 
sessing colonies, the AmericaA 
jGovernmwnt could not accede to 
its terms without departing from 
the commercial policy adopted 
upon the organization of the Gov¬ 


ernment. Under these circum¬ 
stances it sought to arrange the 
matter by an agreement; prefer¬ 
ring that mode to legislation, 
which experience had shown to 
be productive of hostile feelings. 
A new negotiation was accord¬ 
ingly commenced, which termi¬ 
nated unsuccessfully, but* which 
fully* SeVeloped the views and 
principles of the respective par¬ 
ties. 

The British Government assert¬ 
ed that any participation in the 
colonial trade by a foreign power 
was a boon — that the trade was 
peculiar to itself, and to be regu¬ 
lated solely by the laws of the 
parties "possessing the colonies, 
and that a counteractive measure, 
conflning British vessels to the 
direct voyage between the colonies 
and the United States, was an in¬ 
jury and a deviation from the spirit 
of the Convention of 1815. 

The American. Government 
admitted the right of England to 
make regulations, opening either 
in whole or part, the colonial 
trade; but contended that it was 
a right not peculiarly applicable 
to that trade, but one which 
applied equally to the trade with 
her European possessions, and 
that when the trade between the 
United States and the colonies was 
to be opened, it belonged to the 
United States as well as to Eng¬ 
land to establish the footing on 
which the intercourse v ns to be 
placed. 

The principles upon which the 
exclusion from the colonial trade 
was justified, were not applicable 
to an American power. They 
applied solely fti European na¬ 
tions, agd were derived not from 
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the nature of things, but were of 
arbitrary invention, and intended 
to protect artificial interests and 
an unjust monopoly of the com¬ 
merce and resources of the west¬ 
ern continents 

The American Government, 
however was so desirous e( ad¬ 
justing this controversy amicably, 
that it in one particular* swerv¬ 
ed from the strict principle for 
which it had contended, and au¬ 
thorized Mr Gallatin to waive the 
question respecting the discrimin¬ 
ating duty in favor of the produce 
of the northern colonies, with the 
exception of the produce of the* 
United States descending the St 
Lawrence and Sorrell.* 

In other respects, die inter¬ 
course was to be placed on a foot¬ 
ing strictly reciprocal, and the 
American Government also offer¬ 
ed to abolish all restriction, and 
to permit the vessels of both par¬ 
ties to participate upon equal terms 
in all intercourse between their 
respective dominions and other 
parts of the world. 

Before Mr Gallatin (to whom 
this negotiation was committed) 
had presented his credentials, an # 
order of Council was .Issued, 
closing the colonial ports against 
American vessels; and the British 
minister (Mr Canning) dien at 
the head of affairs, always un¬ 
friendly to American interests, re¬ 
fused to open any negotiation with 
the view to an arrangement of the 
controversy. 

The unsatisfactory termination 
of this dispute gave to the oppo¬ 
sition a good opportunity to arraign 
the conduct of the last administra¬ 
tion before thefpublic, and ft was 
not neglected. It wg£ accused 
of an undue fondness for diplo¬ 


macy ; of an inimical feeling to¬ 
wards. England, and of*neglect¬ 
ing the public business. 

Thq loss of the colonial trade 
was imputed entirely to misman¬ 
agement, and the new administra¬ 
tion came into power under strong 
assurances on the part of its friends, 
that no effort would *be spared to 
induce Englautf to open the West 
India Ports to American vessels. 

Accordingly, shortly after the 
inauguration of General Jackson, 
Mr Louis McLane was appointed 
minister to England, with special 
instructions on this point. The 
Secretary of State in these instruc¬ 
tions after narrating the events, 
which led to the suspension of the 
direct intercourse, stated, that there 
were three grounds on which the 
United States were assailable — 
1st, in their ‘ too long and too tena¬ 
ciously resisting the right of Great 
Britain to impose protecting duties 
in her colonies; 2d, in confining 
British vessels to the direct voyage 
after the passage of the act of 
Parliament of 1825; and 3d, 
in omitting to accept of the terms 
offered by that act. Mr McLane 
was instructed to obviate the un¬ 
favorable impression produced 
by these circumstances, and .to 
enable him so to do, he was au¬ 
thorized to say to the British 
Government, that the United 
States would recede from those 
grounds, by abolishing the discri¬ 
minating duties on British vessels 
coming from the colonies ; by re¬ 
pealing the provisions of the act 
of 1823; and by acceding to the 
terms of the act of Parliament of 
1825. 

The instructions then proceed¬ 
ed to say, that the British Govern¬ 
ment ought not to object to enter- 
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ing into this arrangement on ac¬ 
count of the omission of the.Gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
accept of those terms, .when 
formerly offered — that Mr Mc- 
Lanc knew of the coursd’taken 
by the party now in power, irk^e- 

• ference to the policy of the late 
administration on that question, 
and lie was authorised to state to 
the British Government, that the 
pretensions of that administration 
had not been sustained by-the 
people of the United States, and 
were not to be regarded as the 
views of the Government.* 

Thus authorized, Mr MfLane 
entered upon the duties of his 
mission, and shortly after his ar¬ 
rival, he communicated to the Earl 
of Aberdeen the grounds upon 
which he desired to open the ne¬ 
gotiation. To this communication 
no reply was made, except one 
generally professiug a friendly 
feeling and a desire to amicably 
adjust die business. The verbal 
conferences between the negotia¬ 
tors however continued, and the 
Cabinet at Washington felt so de¬ 
sirous of regaining the trade, that 
towards the close of the session, 
the following message was seut to 
Cotigress by the President. • 

* To the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the U. S. 

‘ Gentlemen : I think it my 
duty to inform you that I am daily 
expecting the definitive ansvVcr of 
the British Governrpent to a pro¬ 
position which has been submitted 
to it by this, upon the subject of 
the Colonial Trade. 

4 This communication has been 
delayed by a confident belief that 
the answer referred to would have 
been received early enough to 


have admitted of its submission to 
von in sufficient season for the 
final action of Congress at its pre¬ 
sent session ; and is now induced 
by an apprehension that, although 
the packet by which iuwas intended 
to be sent is hourly expected, its 
arrival* may, nevertheless, he de¬ 
layed until after vour adjournment. 

4 Shoulcl Ithis branch of the nego¬ 
tiation committed to our Minister 
be successful, the present interdict 
would, nevertheless, be necessarily 
continued until the next session of 
Congress, as the President has, in 
no event, authority to remove it. 

* ‘Although no decision has been 
made, at the date of our last ad¬ 
vices from*Mr McLanc, vet, from 
the general character of the inter¬ 
view s between him and those of 
iris Majesty’s Ministers, whose 
particular duty it was to confer 
with him on the subject, there is 
sufficient reason to expect a favor- 
aide result, to justify, me in sub¬ 
mitting to you the propriety of pro- 
viding for a decision in the recess. 

‘ This may be done bv author- 

•f » 

izing the President, in case an 
arrangement can be effected upon 
jjucli terms as Congress would 
approv'd, to carry the same into 
effect on our part, by proclamation, 
or, if it should be thought advisable 
to execute the views of Congress 
by like mcansf in the event of an 
unfavorable decision. 

4 Any information in the posses¬ 
sion of the Executive, which you 
may deem necessary u> guide 
your deliberations, and which it 
fnay, under existing circumstances, 
be proper to communicate, shall 
be promptly laid before vou, if re¬ 
quired. ‘Andrew Jackson. 
Wushin^top, 26th May, 1830. 


"Vide Public Document*, p. 77. 
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This message was committed to 
the committee on commerce, the 
chairman of which (Mr Cambre- 
leng) reported the next day a bill 
to authorize the President tf> sus¬ 
pend or to rejjbal by proclamation 
the acts of Congress of 1818,1820 
and 1823, whenever he should be 
satisfied, that Great Britqirjvould 
open the West India ports for an 
indefinite or a limited term to 
American vessels from the United 
States, subject to the same duties 
as British vessels from the United 
States, and that American vessels 
would be permitted to carry the 
produce of those islands to all 
countries except British posses¬ 
sions to which British vessels were 
permitted to carry it. The ports 
of the United States were then to 
be opened to British vessels from 
the colonies upon the same terms 
as American vessels. 

This hill having been twice 
read, Mr Crttnbreleng moved a 
resolution requesting the President 
to communicate to the House such 
information concerning the state 
of the negotiation as he should 
think advisable. 

This resolution was agrepd to 
and in the afternoon a secret mes¬ 
sage was sent from the President 
communicating some information 

i ’ust received from the minister at 
^ondon. This infoPmdlion was 
in substance an account of the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiations. And it 
induced the Houses to pass the bill 
without delay — 105 Ayes, 28 
Nays. 

The bill was then sent to the 
Senate, where it was also assented 
to, and having receive^} the sanc¬ 
tion of the President it became a 
law, and was forthwith •commu¬ 


nicated to the British Government 
as an additional proof of the dis¬ 
position of the American Govern¬ 
ment to relinquish the stand it had 
hitherto^ taken on this question, 
and the Secretary of State in his 
lett®rof June 18th, 1830, informing 
Mr McLane of its passage in¬ 
structed him to go represent it to 
the BritislfGovernment. It was so 
represented, and our minister in 
his letter to the Earl of Aberdeen 
of Jfily 12th, declared, ‘that the 
law conceded in its terms all the 
power in the regulation of the 
( colonial trade to C^eat Britain, 
and that it authorized tl*e Presi¬ 
dent to confer on*British vessels 
all those privileges, as well in the 
circuitous as the direct voyage, 
which Great Britain had at any 
time demanded or desired.’ 

These concessions were at 
length deemed sufficient by the 
British Government ; and on the 
17th of August, 1830, an answer 
was given by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
in which these concessions and 
abandonment of a principle long 
contended for, are specifically 
recapitulated, as if to preclude the 
. United States from again insisting 
upon it; a construction pul upon 
tile late act of*Congress agreeable 
to the views of Great Britain, an 
intimation given that the British 
Government contemplated an aug¬ 
mentation of the duties on pro¬ 
duce imported directly from the 
United States* with the view 
of encouraging the importation 
through the northern colonies, and 
Vmally an assurance made that the 
carrying into effect outlie law of 
C mgress, would remove all diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the renewal of 
intercourse on the footing of the 
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act of Parliament of 1825. Upon 
the receipt of this answer at 
Washington, the President issued 
a proclamation dated October 5th, 
1830, opening the ports 4 of the 
United States to British vessels 
from all the British colonies o*or 
near the North American conti¬ 
nent, and declaring the acts of 
Congress of 181S, lS20^md 1823 
absolutely repealed. The trade 
in British vessels accordingly at 
once commenced, and on thd nth 
of November following, the British 

Government bvan order of council 
0 

opeped the colonial ports to vessels 
of the LTirited States. • 

The controversy was thus ter¬ 
minated,and although the principle 
of reciprocity was so far given up 
as to concede to Great Britain the 
circuitous voyage, as well as the 
right to encourage the indirect 
importation of American produce 
through the northern colonies by 
augmenting the duties on the direct 
importation, the United States on 
their part gained a participation in 
the direct intercourse upon terms 
of reciprocity, and the additional 
privilege of exporting goods from 
the British colonies to foreign 
countries.* The controversy re¬ 
sulted substantially to the advan* 
tage of American interests although 
the principle contended for by 
Great Britain prevailed. 

It indeed follows from the na¬ 
ture of things, that a system so 
entirely artificial qp the colonial 
system, and so contrary to the in¬ 
terests of all American States can¬ 
not be sustained without great diffi¬ 
culty and entirely at the expense 
of the colonial power. Experi¬ 
ence has accordingly shown, that 
restrictive measures have not been 


able entirely to prevent commer¬ 
cial intercourse between the colo¬ 
nies and the United States, and 
such is the advantageous position 
of an* independent community, 
that where trade haS been permit¬ 
ted, much the greater portion of it 
has been carried on in American 
vessels', # When the direct inter¬ 
course is prohibited, the* transpor¬ 
tation to the Danish and Swedish 
Islands, through which importa¬ 
tions of produce are ,made, is 
entirely confined to the tonnage 
of the United States; and when 
t the direct trade is permitted, the 
greater proportion of it is engrossed 
by the same flag. 

Even file discriminating duty in 
favor of importations from the 
northern colonies, unless so great 
as to be nearly prohibitory, can 
produce but little effect in divert¬ 
ing the trade from the direct 
route. 

The system, however, is still 
persisted in by Great Britain ; and 
directly after concluding the ar- 
rangement in question with the 
the United States, the minister 
proposed an increase of nearly 
. fifty per cent in the duties on 
American produce imported into 
the islands, and to permit their 
importation into the northern col¬ 
onies without duty. The change 
in the nfini^ry itself about that 
time prevented that measure from 
being carried into effect: and time 
alone can determine whether in 
case it should be adopted, it will 
be necessary for the United States 
to adopt other counteractive mea¬ 
sures in place of those repealed 
by t^c Proclamation of the Presi¬ 
dent for the protection of their 
navigalioa and commerce. 
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One of the most embarrassing 
subjects which fell under the cog¬ 
nizance of the new administration, 
related to the Indian tribes within 
the limits of States already ad¬ 
mitted into tlif Union. 

In the Annual Register for the 
years 1827-8-9* a full accotint 
was given of the peculiar relations 
subsisting between those tribes 
and the State and Federal Gov¬ 
ernments. Some embarrassment 
had grown out of the different 
views which lately began to be 
entertained of their territorial and 
civil rights by the authorities of 
Georgia and by thostyffjhe Uni¬ 
ted States; and a warm and an¬ 
gry controversy, relative thereto, 
had commenced in the latter part 
of the administration df Mr Mon¬ 
roe, which continued throughout 
that of his successor. An account 
of the controversy respecting the 
C reeks and of its final adjustment 
by a treaty, wilUbc 1'otfnd in *tbe 


1st and 2d volumes of the Regis¬ 
ter. The Cherokees also resid¬ 
ing in Georgia, however, refused 
to make any concessions, and de¬ 
termined resolutely to adhere to 
their rights and obligations, as 
defined by the treaties already in 
force. Various efforts were made 
to induce them to depart from 
this resolution, and the govern¬ 
ment of Georgia was loud in its 
threats in case the Federal Gov- 
’ ernment should not put the State 
iij possession* of the Cherokgp 
country, of taking the matter into 
its own hands. All attempts, 
however, to persuade the Chero¬ 
kees to part with another acre of 
their tewilory proved ineffectual. 
They declared that they had al¬ 
ready reduced their limits within 
reasonable bounds; that in the 
•expectation of becoming a people, 
they had relinquishei^their va¬ 
grant habits and devoted them¬ 
selves to agriculture, and to the 


• * Vide page 09. Ib. 
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arts of •civilized life. They had 
now accustomed themselves to 
the utensils, the food and the hab¬ 
its of the white man, 'needed 
many of his comforts and luxu¬ 
ries, professed his religion, spoke 
his language and had adopted his 
laws; they # must advance or be¬ 
come extinct, am} with this alter¬ 
native alone in view, they could 
not consent to stop short in their 
progress in civilization and to put 
their very existence at state by 
exchanging their cultivated coun¬ 
try for an unexplored wilderness. 
The expeotation, therefore, of, 
obtainin'!: possession of this coun¬ 
try through the agency of the 
Federal Government was relin¬ 
quished. It had manifested a 
sincere desire to comply with the 
compact of 1802, in the letter 
and spirit; and it was not pre¬ 
tended that an agreement to ex¬ 
tinguish the Indian title 1 when it 
coftld be peaceably done on rea¬ 
sonable terms,’ bound the Uni¬ 
ted States to resort to force. Be¬ 
sides, the United States had en¬ 
tered into various treaties with 
this tribe, which not only prevent¬ 
ed the Government from encroach-* 
ing upon its territory, but com¬ 
pelled it to protect them from the 
encroachments of others. This 
Indian tribe formerly was a pow¬ 
erful nation, occupying a large 
tract of country in the, western 
parts of Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, and extending over a 
large part of the old Mississippi 
territory. During the revolution 
they took part together with most 
of the Indian tribes against the 
United States, and upon the con¬ 
clusion of peace with Great Brit¬ 
ain, the great southwestern tribes 


still continued to preserve their 
hostile attitude. The Creeks and 
Cherokees, who were allies, 
threatened the frontier settlements 
of Georgia and North Carolina, 
and as these States*, especially the 
former, had undertaken to inter¬ 
fere* in an unauthorized .manner 
with* Indian affairs. Congress re¬ 
fused to employ the arms of the 
Confederacy to reduce them to 
submission, unless the whole pow¬ 
er of establishing the terms of 
peace was acknowledged to be¬ 
long to that body. A treaty was 
finally concluded at Hopewell, in 
1785, by which peace was re¬ 
stored, and ‘the Cherokees were 
received into the favor and pro¬ 
tection of the United States, up¬ 
on certain conditions, viz: 

All prisoners and all property 
were to be restored. 

The Indians acknowledged 
themselves to be under the pro¬ 
tection of the United States and 
of no other sovereign. 

Their hunting grounds within 
the United States were defin¬ 
ed and a boundary line allot¬ 
ted ; and it was agreed that 
if any person should attempt 
to sfcttle on those grounds, he 
should forfeit the protection of the 
United States and be subject to 
the laws of the Indians. Pro¬ 
vision w*as made for the punish¬ 
ment of offenders, for the regu¬ 
lation of all Indian affairs by 
Congress and for the representa¬ 
tion of the Cherokee Nation in 
that assembly by a deputy of its 
own choice. 

Peace, however, was not firm¬ 
ly established by this treaty. The 
citizens of Georgia continued to 
encroach on the Cherokee terri- 
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tory, and after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution (which gave 
jurisdiction over Indian commerce 
and the whole treaty making 
pother to Congress), a treaty of 

S eace and friendship was made at 
lolston in 1791, by which the 
Cherofcees acknowledged them¬ 
selves to be under the prelection 
of the United States and of no 
other sovereign, and stipulated 
not to make any treaty with any 
foreign power, individual State , 
or individuals of any State. 
Prisoners were surrendered and 
a boundary line declared * be- , 
tween the citizens of the United 
States and the Cherokee Nation,’ 
and the United States, to extin¬ 
guish their claims to the land 
north and east of the boundary 
line, agreed to pay $ i 500 annu¬ 
ally to the ‘ Cherokee Nation, 
which relinquished and ceded 
their right to the said land; and the 
United Statcs^ilso agreed solemn¬ 
ly to guaranty to the Cherokee 
Nation all their lands not thereby 
ceded.’ It was further agreed that 
die citizens of the United States 
should have the free use of a road 
through that territory and of the 
navigation of the Tennessee* Riv¬ 
er ; and that the United States 
should have the right of regulating 
the Cherokee trade. It was fur¬ 
ther stipulated that all* citizens 
settling on the Cherokee land 
should forfeit the protection of the 
United States and be •subject to 
die Cherokee laws; that no citi¬ 
zen of the United States should 
attempt to go into the Cherokee 
country without a passport from a 
Governor of one. of thq States or 
a person authorized by the Presi¬ 
dent ; and that any citizen of die 
5 


United States committing any 
offence within the Cherokee terri¬ 
tory should be punished as if the 
same had been committed ( with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the State or 
District to which he may belong, 
against a citizen thereof.’ Pro¬ 
visions were also m%de for the 
improvements qf* the condition of 
the tribe, and that they ‘ may be 
led to a greater degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, and to become herdsmen and 
cultivators, instead of remaining 
in a state of hunters;’ and the 
United States agreed to furnish 
gratuitously implements of hus¬ 
bandry *and to aid them*in their 
progress towards Civilization. 

In 1798, a further cession of 
their territory was made by the 
treatv of Tellieo; the annuity 
was increased to $G000 and the 
United States in the 6th article, 
agreed to continue ‘ die guarantee 
of the remainder of their country 
forever.’ Other treaties vfere 
subsequently made, modifying 
from time to time the boundary 
line; and one in 1816, permitting 
the citizens of the United States 
to navigate the rivers within the 
•Creek nation; but these, treaties 
did not in aay respect alter the 
relations subsisting between diem 
and the United States. On the 
contrary, all the former treaties 
were recognised and confirmed 
by a tryaty made at Tellieo in 
1805, and by a treaty made in 
1817 at the Cherokee Agency. 
This latter treaty was made with 
the view of enabling a part of the 
nation to emigrate beyond the 
Mississippi, and all formCT treaties 
between the United States and 
the Cher&kee nation were ex¬ 
pressly recognised by it and de- 
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dared to be still in force and The third describes the nature 
binding on both parties. Relying and powers of the legislature, 
upon these treaties, the Cherokee This is to consist of a Committee 
nation determined to part with no and a Council, each having a ne- 
more territory', and availing them- gative* on the other, and both to 
selves of the advantages held out be styled * the GeneVal Council of 
by them, they had under *tlie the Cherokee Nation.’ The Corn- 
guidance of.their sagacious chief- mittee is to consist of tvvq mem- 
tains advanced rapidly in civiliza- bers frfeuj each of the eight dis- 
tion and promised soon to be on tricts ; and the Council of three 
a footing of equality with the sur- from each district is to be chosen 
rounding whites. f by the* qualified electors in their 

In 1827, a striking advance was respective districts, for the term 
made by their discarding in a of two years. All free male citi- 
general council their former rude zens except persons of African 
government,'which was based on . origin, who have attained the age 
their aboriginal customs, and of eighteen years, are entitled to 
adopting a written constitution for vote at public elections and are 
the future government of the na- to vote viva voce. The other pro- 
tion. This constitution was in visions of this article need not be 
substance as follows. The first stated, as they are similar to those 
article describes the boundaries which govern legislative proceed- 
of the nation and declares that ings in the States of the Union, 
the jurisdiction of the govern- The fourth relates to the ex¬ 
men t shall extend over the country ecutive power. This is vested in 
within the described boundaries, a Principal Chief, *io be chosen 
and that the lands therein shall by the General Council, and to 
be the common property of the hold his office four years. An 
nation, but the improvements assistant Principal Chief is to be 
made thereon are to be the ex- chosen in the same manner, for 
elusive property of the individual four years; and every year, three 
citizens .making or rightfully pos-* men arc to be appointed by the 
spssing the same.. The citizens Gendral Council, to be associated 
of the nation are to possess no with the assistant Principal Chief 
right to dispose of their improve- as advisers of the Principal Chiefs 
ments in any manner to the Uni- The fifth defines the nature 
ted States, individual States nor and powtr oYthe Judiciary. The 
to individual citizens thereof. Judicial powers are vested in a 
The second article divides the Supreme Court, and in such Cir- 
Govemment into* three Depart- cuit and Inferior Courts as the 
ments: viz. the Legislative Ex- General Council may, from time 
ecutive, and the Judicial, and pro% to time, establish. Three judges 
. vides that no person belonging to constitute the Supreme Court, 
one of ffiese departments, shall and hold their commissions for 
Ottercise any of the powers he- fouj years# but any of them may 
Iribging to another fexcept in be removed from office on the 
specified cases address *of two thirds of both 
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houses of the General Council 
to the Principal Chief. The 
judges receive a stated compensa¬ 
tion and are not to receive fees or 
perquisites of office, nor to h<51d any 
other office *of profit or trust 
whatever. They are appointed 
by a joint vote of both houSes of 
the General Council,, qjid are 
eligible only within the ages of 
thirty and seventy years. 

The rights of the citizens arc 
secured iy the following manner: 
In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall have the right of 
being heard, of demanding the, 
nature of the accusation, of meet¬ 
ing the witnesses face to face, of 
having compulsory process lor ob¬ 
taining witnesses in his favor; and, 
in prosecutions by indictment or 
information, a speedy public trial 
by an impartial jury of the vicin¬ 
age, nor shall he be compelled to 
give evidence against himself. 

The people shall be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and 
possessions, from unreasonable 
seizures and searches, and no 
warrant shall issue to search any 
place, or seize any person or thing, 
without describing them as pearly 
as may be, nor without good Cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation. 
All prisoners shall be bailable upon 
sufficient securities, unless for cap¬ 
ital offences, where The* proof is 
evident or presumption great. 

The sixteenth article declares, 
that no minister of ^hc gospel 
while discharging the exercises of 
his functions, shall be eligible to 
the office of Principal Chief, or 
a seat in the Legislature. 

No person who denjps the, be¬ 
ing of a God, or a future state of 
rewards and punishments, shall 
hold any civil office in the nation. 


Universal toleration in rfligion is 
allowed. 

All commissions shall be in the 
name of the Cherokee nation and 
sealed with the national seal, and 
be signed by the Principal Chief. 

person shall, for the same 
offence, be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb.eor Shali private 
property Be taken or applied to 
public use without his consent. 

The right of trial by jury shall 
remain inviolate. 

Schools, and tha means of ed¬ 
ucation shall be encouraged in the 
nation. • , 

The'appointment of ‘officers, 
not otherwise directed by the con¬ 
stitution, is vested in the Lesisla- 
ture. 

The adoption of this constitu¬ 
tion on the part of the Cherokee 
nation, by extinguishing the ex¬ 
pectations, which had been hith¬ 
erto entertained of effecting the 
removal of this tribe, from *the 
State of Georgia with its own 
consent, induced tire local authori¬ 
ties to assume a new ground, and 
to hold a different language, both 
to the Federal Government and 
to the Indians themselves. It had 
been until now conceded, that the 
I\'deral Government had the en¬ 
tire jurisdiction over this subject, 
and the Government of Georgia 
had only urged, that it was its duty 
uuder the compact of 1602, to 
extinguish the Indian title for the 
use of Georgia, at the expense of 
the United States. It now assert¬ 
ed a jurisdiction over the whole 
matter, and undertook to pass 
laws extending its cflfoiinal and 
civil jurisdiction over the Indians 
within its* limits, by virtue of its 
authority as a sovereign State. 
According to this new doctrine, 
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the Indian territory belonged to 
Georgia absolutely, the Cherokees 
were tenants at her will, and she 
had the right at any time.to de¬ 
termine that tenancy, by taking 
possession and extending Tier au¬ 
thority over the tribe. Thqse 
principles, so novel in themselves, 
were directly contrary to the es¬ 
tablished practice of the Govern¬ 
ment, and in violation of the pro¬ 
visions of The Indian Intercourse 
Act, passed in 1796, and continu¬ 
ed with some modifications in the 
details by the act of 1802, which 
was,, still in force. By this law, 
the citizens of the United* States 
were prohibited from going into 
the Indian territory, the bounda¬ 
ries of which were specified, un¬ 
der pain of fine and imprison¬ 
ment. Settling upon the Indian 
territory, or surveying, or desig¬ 
nating boundaries thereon, was 
declared punishable by fine and 
imprisonment; and the President 
was authorized to employ the 
military force to remove persons 
intruding on the Indian lands, and 
to deliver them over to the civil 
authorities of the United States. 
The legislature of Georgia in 1828 
had advanced principles in viola¬ 
tion of this act by way of resolii 1 - 
tions, but it was foreseen that so 
long as the Federal Government 
was determined to preserve its 
authority inviolate, these declara¬ 
tions could not be carried into 
effect. Similar encroachments 
upon the federal authority had 
been attempted in relation to the 
Creek Treaty, but the determina¬ 
tion expired by Mr Adams to 
execute the laws, and his orders 
to the military, to arrest *all intru¬ 
ders upon the Creek Territory, 


produced their proper effect, and 
after many threats, the State au¬ 
thorities were obliged to acquiesce 
in the calm but firm decision of 
the Executive. The system of 
threatening, however, was not de¬ 
parted from. 

In 1828, the State Legislature 
passed jg # law, to take effect pro¬ 
spectively, extending her jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Indians. In 1829, 
the law was re-enacted to take 
effect in 1830. A change had 
now taken place in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which was followed by a 
change in its policy towards the 
Indian tribes within the United 
States, add the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi imitated the ex¬ 
ample of Georgia. These States 
were also partly occupied by In¬ 
dian tribes, but under different 
circumstances. The right to the 
land, after the extinguishment of 
the Indian title, became vested in 
the United States — the States 
being created by act of Congress 
out of the public territory, and 
bound not to interfere with the 
public lands. In Alabama were 
• the Qreeks, a portion of the 
Cherokees, and a few Choctaws 
and C hicasaws. These two latter 
tribes, however, chiefly resided in 
Mississippi, and their relations with 
the United States were in the 
main, similar to those existing 
with the Cherokees. They were 
also far advanced in civilization. 

Almost immediately after the 
inauguration of General Jackson, 
communications were made by 
the Executive to the Creeks and 
Cherokees jndicating the policy, 
which would bp in future pursued 
toward the Indian tribes, and the 
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views entertained by him, of the 
relations existing between them 
and the United States. 

The letter to the Cherokee 
Council, together with the opinion 
of th*e Attorney General, and the 
memorial of that nation to Con¬ 
gress, and other documents bon- 
taining the statements pf* .both 
sides of the question, will be 
found among the Public Docu¬ 
ments in the second part of this 
volume.* 

From these papers it appeared, 
that the federal administration 
conceded to Georgia, full power 
as a sovereign State, to extend her 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
all the Indiana within hef limits; 
and that the treaties made with 
die United States,' so far as they 
contravened this authority by guar¬ 
antying the Indian title, were not 
binding upon the General Govern¬ 
ment, inasmuch as it had not a 
constitutional eight to make such 
treaties. It was also asserted, 
that the Indian title was only a 
right to hunt, and consequently 
was temporary and subject to be 
abridged, whenever die country 
was wanted for the use of civiliz¬ 
ed man; that the right guar* 
antied was a mere right of pos¬ 
session, and that the guarantee 
was never intended to be adverse 
to the sovereign right t>f Georgia. 

The State had hitherto been 
induced to forbear to act, in the 
expectation that some satisfactory 
arrangement would be made $ but 
the course adopted in creating a 
Cherokee Government professing 
to be independent, was inconsist¬ 
ent with the. political system of 


the United States, and well calcu¬ 
lated to excite apprehensions as 
to the extent of the aboriginal 
claims., The attitude thus assum¬ 
ed by the Cherokee Nation was 
one which was never contempla¬ 
ted jind in which it could not be 
sustained by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. , * 

The Cherokee chieftains on 
their part contended, that the 
right or their tribe to its territory 
was anterior to all other claims, 
and had been recognised by the 
whites and guarantied by treaties; 
that their right of regplating thqir 
domestic? affairs was equally un¬ 
deniable and had* never been 
surrendered; that they had taken 
no part in the formation of the Coni 
stitution of the United States nor 
of the compact of 1802 with Geor¬ 
gia, and therefore were not bound 
by any of the provisions in those 
instruments or any construction 
put upon them; that if any diffi¬ 
culty resulted from inconsistent 
obligations, they should not be 
affected by it; and they suggest¬ 
ed that it was easy for the State 
and Federal Government to 
modify the compacts between 
them so as to preserve thfe honor 
of the United States, and to pro* 
mote the happiness and prosperity 
of a people whose title to their 
territory was undeniable, whose 
interests were becoming identi¬ 
fied witlf their white neighbors 
and who hpd been always ready 
to obey their call as friends and 
allies. 

Had this controversy been con¬ 
fined to these parties, ne^djfficulty 
probably would have grow qjjt 


* Vide pages 123 — 145. 
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jpf the dispute. The obligations 
of the Government of the United 
States were too clear to permit 
any encroachment by any direct 
agency upon the Cherokee terri¬ 
tory. This responsibility was as¬ 
sumed by the State Government. 
The act of Georgia, which was 
passed December 20th, 1828,* 
provided for a division of the 
Cherokee country within the lim¬ 
its of the State into five portions 
and attached them to the five 
contiguous counties. The laws 
of Georgia were extended over 
the white residents within the ter-, 
ritory and the Indians Were de¬ 
clared to be stibject after the first 
of June, 1830, to such laws as 
the Legislature might prescribe. 
The Cherokee laws and customs 
were declared to be void after the 
same period, and all Indians, or 
their descendants, residing within 
the nation, were declared to be 
incompetent, either as witnesses 
or parties in a suit wherein a white 
man was a party. 

The harsh and arbitrary char¬ 
acter of this law excited much 
feeling throughout the country; 
and the view which the new ad-.' 
ministration took of the obligations 
bf the United States towards the 
Cherokees, when conflicting with 
the pretensions of Georgia, gave 
good ground for apprehension as 
to the ultimate fate of this tribe. 
Meetings were held in various 
parts of the Uniqp for the purpose 
of remonstrating against the con¬ 
struction given by the Executive 
to the treaties between the United 
State^vfld the Cherokees. The 
federal Government was declar¬ 
ed to be bound to protect this 


tribe from the encroachments of 
Georgia. The guarantee was 
intended as a substantial protec¬ 
tion against all invasions upon the 
territory reserved, and specially 
against encroachments under the 
authority of States. The diffi¬ 
culties, which had grown .out of 
the dofthts as to the authority of 
Congress, under the articles, of 
confederation was the inducement 
to invest the General Government 
with enlarged authority over this 
subject under the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, and the encroachments 
which the inhabitants of Georgia 
had formerly made upon the 
Creeks and Cherokees — en¬ 
croachments which had more 
than once produced hostilities 
between them and the whites — 
were the chief motives to giving 
the guarantee in question. 

The faith of the nation was 
therefore plighted to these tribes; 
and their dependent situation gave 
them a strong claim upon it, re¬ 
quiring the most scrupulous per¬ 
formance of all its obligations. 
No distinction, drawn from the 
confederated character of the 
Government, could be regarded 
as an answer to these claims. 
The power to pledge the national 
faith unquestionably belonged to 
the National Government; and 
whether*plighted to foreign pow¬ 
ers, to Indian tribes within its 
limits, or to its own citizens in a 
state of rebellion, it gave a sacred 
character to its stipulations, which 
rendered their performance of 
paramount importance. The 
practical construction given to 
these treaties for forty years, 
which bad been‘hitherto undis- 


' For act, vide Domestic Occurrences, tinder head of Georgia. 
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puted, the provisions of the Indian 
intercourse act, in conformity 
with that construction for nearly 
the same time, were also urged as 
unanswerable reasons wny the 
Federal Government should con¬ 
tinue to afford its protection to 
the Qierokees as it had hitherto 
done; and a strong and,earnest 
appeal was made to Congress to 
prevent the Government of Geor¬ 
gia from carrying into effect a 
law so injurious to the natural 
rights of the Indians and which 
was a direct and positive violation 
of those treaties. This appeal, 
did not induce the administration 
to forego its resolution to further 
the designs of’Georgia. It felt 
itself strong in the support of a 
powerful party in the country and 
strong indications were given that 
the views of the administration 
respecting the Indians would be 
sustained by a large portion of 
that party. • 

The government of Georgia 
however felt, that the harsh and 
unjustifiable steps authorized by 
the act of 1828, could not be 
carried into effect without ex¬ 
citing a torrent of public feeling • 
too powerful to be withstood. 
The 9th section of that law, 
which incapacitated Indians from 
appearing in any character in 
Courl .was particularly* objected 
to as violating both justice and 
humanity. An act was therefore 
brought in at the, next ses¬ 
sion of the legislature to repeal 
that section of die law of 1828. , 
This new act incorporated the 
Cherokee country with the ad¬ 
joining counties ant} extepded 
the criminal ah‘d civil jurisdiction 
of the State over all persons in¬ 


habiting it It also declared all 
the Cherokee laws void, and 
rendered it criminal to carry then! 
into effect so far as they provided 
for tha punishment of Indians for 
selling land or calling or attending 
a Council with that view. It was , 
also declared a misdemeanor to 
dissuade the frxlian? from selling 
their lands, and all Indians resid¬ 
ing within the Cherokee territory 
were rendered incompetent to 
testily in suits where a while man 
residing out of the nation was a 
party. This was a modification 
of the bill of 1828,»and permitted 
Indian! to be parties in suits and 
witnesses in sonie cases. Most 
of the provisions of the old law 
however were left still in force, 
and the Cherokees were in great 
uncertainty as to their fate. The 
States of Alabama and Mississippi 
partially followed the example of 
Georgia and took measures to ex¬ 
tend their jurisdiction over the In¬ 
dian territory within their respect¬ 
ive limits. The Legislature of the 
former in 1829, passed a law ex¬ 
tending the jurisdiction of the 
State over the Creek nation and 
authorizing a census to.be taken 
of the Indiarvs. The law of Mis¬ 
sissippi, which was passed in 18&0, 
declared all the rights and privi¬ 
leges held by the Indians by vir¬ 
tue of their own customs to be 
abolished, and placed them upon 
the same footing as the free white 
citizens of the State. The laws 
of the State were extended over 
the Indian territory and it was 
declared to be punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to e\os<yse any 
office established by the cratams 
of the Indians. The passage of 
these laws, together with the un- 
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constitutional course of Georgia, 
produced much excitement, and 
the humane throughout the coun¬ 
try were alarmed, lest all the ef¬ 
forts of the Government to civilize 
them should be rendered abortive 
, aid an irreparable ipjury indicted 
upon the character of the country 
for good faith and tyimanity. 

There was no prospect, that 
the Federal Government would 
interfere to prevent the execution 
of this law, whether it was con¬ 
strued to be an infringement of the 
treaties or not. The President 
had »declaredf that he did not 
deem it competent for the Federal 
Government to ‘interpose its au¬ 
thority between the State and the 
Indians, and this opinion was reiter¬ 
ated in his message at the opening 
of the 21st Congress.* 

The late attempt of the Chero- 
kees to establish an independent 
government within the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, although 
the natural result of the policy 
of the United States, he declared 
to be inconsistent with our politi¬ 
cal system, never contemplated by 
the Federal Constitution and in 
which thqy could not be sustained. 

He had informed, the Chero- 
keesthat Georgia and Alabamd 
had a right to extend their laws 
over them and that the Federal 
Government could not interfere 
to protect them, and advise^ them 
to emigrate beyond the Mississippi 
or to submit to the State laws. 
With the view of enabling them 
to subsist as an’independent com- , 
raunity beyond the influence of 
the whjffVST he recommended to 
Co«(Pns to set apart a territory 


beyond the Mississippi and with¬ 
out the limits of the States, to be 
guarantied to the Indians forever 
and to be subject to no other con¬ 
trol from the United States, than 
what was necessary* to maintain 
peace and tranquillity. If, how¬ 
ever, they should not be willjng to 
emigrate, .they ought to be in¬ 
formed that they must submit to 
the state laws, and he had informed 
them that the Executive of the 
United States would noj, counte¬ 
nance them in their attempts to 
establish an independent Govern¬ 
ment. This subject was referred 
by both Houses of Congress to 
their respective Committees upon 
Indian Affairs, and on the 22d of 
February, 1830, the committee 
of the Senate made a long re¬ 
port to that body, approving the 
recommendation of the Execu¬ 
tive, accompanied by a bill to 
carry it into effect. A similar re- 

B irt and bill was submitted to the 
ouse of Representatives on the 
24th of February, by Mr Bell, the 
chairman of the Committee of 
Indian Affairs in that body. This 
bill authorized the President to 
*set apart such portion as he should 
deem “necessary, of the public 
territory west of the Mississippi, 
to be divided into districts, for the 
permanent residence of the emi¬ 
grating Irtdiafts. The President 
was also authorized to exchange 
these districts with any tribes 
thereof residing within the Uni¬ 
ted States, for the land occupied 
by them, and to assure them that 
the United States, will secure 
such land to them and their pos¬ 
terity, forevqr; and a patent was 


4 Vide Public Document), page, 16. 
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to be granted to them to that ef¬ 
fect. He was authorized to pay 
for the Indian improvements on 
the exchanged lands and upon 
the payment of the appraisedValue 
the ftnprovements were to belong 
to the United States. He was to 
cause tile emigrants to be assisted 
in removing and settling in their 
new country, to provide for their 
sustenance for the first year after 
their removal and to protect them 
in their new residence against all 
other tribes or persons. 

The same care and superintend¬ 
ence which the President exer¬ 
cised over the Indian tribes by 
virtue of the acts regulating in¬ 
tercourse with them, h£ was to 
continue to exercise over them 
after their removal, and the sum 
of $500,000 was proposed to be 
appropriated to carry the provis¬ 
ions of the act into effect. 

This bill was laid on the table 
for some lime before it was brought 
up for discussion. The subject 
however was often agitated, upon 
the presentation of petitions from 
various quarters, urging Congress 
to take means to preserve the 
faith of the nation inviolate. The 
representatives from Georgia*were 
unusually sensitive whenever this 
subject was agitated, and denounc¬ 
ed the petitioners as impertinently 
interfering with then* local con¬ 
cerns — they even sought to pre¬ 
vent the reading of the petitions, 
and when information wj^ required 
as to the character of the laws, 
which Georgia had enacted con¬ 
cerning the Cherokees, they en¬ 
deavored to divert public attention 
from that point by including the 
laws anciently 'passed* in oftier 
States, in an entirely different 


state of things. The re^lution 
was accordingly so modified by 
the administration party in Con¬ 
gress a^ to call for the old laws of 
States, where Indians formerly 
lived, as well as for those of the 
States where the tribes still existed. 
In answer to this call however the 
most obnoxious daw df Georgia, 
that of 1826, was omitted and the 
whole subject was not fairly laid 
before Congress. The discussion 
of the bill was commenced in the 
Senate on the sixth of April by 
Mr White, the chairman of the 
Indian committee, wjio explained 
the objects proposed and went 
into an examination of the claims 
and rights of the tribes, the States 
and the General Government. 
He was replied to by Mr Freling- 
huysen who sustained with great 
power of argument and eloquence 
die claims of die Indians, and the 
authority of the United States 
over the whole matter. The dis¬ 
cussion was further continued until 
the 24th of April by Messrs 
Forsyth, Adams, and Mr Kinley 
in support of the bill and by Messrs 
Sprague and Robbins in opposition 
,to it. 

Messrs White and Frelinghuy- 
sen again took* part in the debate 
and various amendments were 
proposed, which together with the 
bill itself, were decided on the 
24th of April. 

The first amendment proposed 
by Mr Frelinghuysen was to provide 
for the protection of the Indians 
in their present possessions, until 
they chose to remove, and in the 
enjoyment of all their -sights of 
territory and government ast^ng- 
tofore exercised. It also provided 
that before the removal or ex- 
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change*the rights of the tribe 
should be guarantied by treaty 
as formerly. 

This amendment was rejected 
by a party vote of 27 t^ 20, all 
the administration members ex¬ 
cept one from Pennsylvania \ot- 
ing in the negative, and all the 
opposition except r two, in the af¬ 
firmative. On the second part 
of this amendment, the vote stood 
28 to 19, the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania voting with his party. 

An amendment was then pro¬ 
posed by Mr Sprague, providing 
lor /heir protection in their pre- . 
sent possessions and in the en¬ 
joyment of their rights of territory 
and government according to the 
true intent and meaning of the 
treaties until they should choose 
to remove ; which was rejected 
by the same vote, 20 affirmative, 
27 negative. 

Mr Frelinghuysen then offered 
an amendment providing, that the 
act should not be construed so as 
to authorize a departure from, or 
the non-observance of, any com¬ 
pact or treaty then existing be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
Cherokees. This was also re-* 
jected by the same vgte. Mr Sand- 
ford then offered an amendment, 
authorizing a similar exchange of 
lands with Indians, who occupied 
lands of which the pre-emption 
right belonged to a State, instead 
of the United States, and this 
being amended by* Mr Woodbury 
so that the expense should not be 
charged to the United States, was, 
rejected 37 to 10. 

The, Mil was then passed, 28 to 
IQ^very Senator voting as be¬ 
fore, except the adrrfinistration 
* Senator from Pennsylvania, who 


voted with the majority. On 
Monday, the 26th of April, the 
bill was carried to the House, where 
Mr Bell moved, after it had been 
twice* read, that it should be re¬ 
ferred to the Cortlmittee of the 
whole House on the State of the 
Unioh and objected to its being 
referral .to the Committee on 
Indian affairs, because it was simi¬ 
lar to the bill'already reported by 
that Committee. That course 
having been taken, it. remained 
on the table until the 13th ol May, 
when Mr Bell moved, that the 
special orders of the day be post¬ 
poned with the view of taking up 
the Indian bill. This motion pre¬ 
vailed and the discussion was 
commenced in the Committee of 
the whole House by Mr Bell, 
who explained the objects of the 
bill and advocated its policy at 
length. He was followed by Mr 
Sum's, who condemned the bill 
as a violation of gGod faith and 
as countenancing the violent course 
of Georgia. The discussion was 
continued until the 19th of May, 
by Messrs Lumpkin, Foster, 
Wilde and Lamar, all from Geor¬ 
gia, if\ favor of the bill, and by 
Messfls Ellsworth, Evans, Hunt¬ 
ington, Johns, Bates and Everett, 
against it. The advocates of the 
bill contended, that the title of the 
Indians to * the territory they 
claimed was necessarily temporary 
and must yield to the claims of 
civilized man, whenever the land 
was needed for cultivation; that 
the Deity made the earth to be 
cultivated and improved, and that 
it would be preposterous to per¬ 
mit Jarge tracts of country, suffi¬ 
cient for the accommodation of a 
numerous population, to be re- 
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served merely as a hunting ground 
for a few wandering savages. 
This view of the Indian title had 
always been taken by the Euro¬ 
pean powers; it had been*sanc¬ 
tioned by the*uniform practice of 
the Colonial Governments; by 
the decisions of the Federal and 
State Courts and was Jafcen by 
our commissioners at Ghent in 
resisting the pretensions of Eng¬ 
land iu behalf of her Indian al¬ 
lies. As the Cherokee claims 
under the treaties, they denied 
that the treaties were binding; 
first, because the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was not authorized to treat 
with Indians, although a different 
practice had sprung up*through 
inattention; and even if authorized 
to treat, the States were secured 
by die Constitution from the erec¬ 
tion of any new State within 
their several jurisdictions, without 
the consent ot the State concerned, 
and therefore^ the treaties were 
void so far as they stipulated to 
guaranty the territory to the 
Cherokecs or in any manner for 
their existence as a distinct com¬ 
munity. The condition of the 
Indians themselves, they asserted, 
would be improved by renfoval, 
and their reluctance to cede their 
territory was declared to be solely 
owing to a few whites and half breeds 
who resided among* tlfem and 
exercised a controlling influence 
in their councils. They were now 
surrounded by frontier settlers 
and the only intercourse they had 
with the white men, imparted to 
them the vices and not the virtues 
of civilization. Their laws and 
customs tfere still savage, and 
while their continuance in tlieir 
present location was a detriment 


and incumbrance to thee States 
where they resided, it was also a 
positive disadvantage to the In¬ 
dians themselves, who were grad¬ 
ually wasting away under the 
deteriorating influence of idleness 
and intemperance. It was also 
said, that this bill did not contem¬ 
plate any forcible removal of the 
Indians, but merely to afford them 
aid in emigrating. 

On the other side it was con¬ 
tended that, however undetermi¬ 
nate and temporary might have 
been the original title of the In- 
. dians to their territory, it was ca¬ 
pable df being changed into a 
title as valid and definite as that 
of a civilized community to soil 
occupied by its citizens : that this 
had been done by the treaties 
concluded with these tribes with 
the view of attaching them to their 
country as a civilized people, and 
the faith of the United States was 
now pledged to respect that title 
and to secure them in the enjoy¬ 
ment of their territory. 

The Indian title had always 
been respected by the American 
Government; and although it had 
toeen customary for the Indians to 
relinquish from dme to time por- 
tidhs of their territory, it hacl 
never been contemplated to re¬ 
move them entirely without their 
consent. On the contrary, ef¬ 
forts had # been made by the Gene¬ 
ral Government to change their 
habits and to fix* them to the soil 
as a civilized people. Such was 
the object of the treaties which 
were concluded by the Federal 
Government with the san«t|miof 
Georgia herself. The grothxi 
now takeir concerning their un¬ 
constitutionality was entirely new 
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and inconsistent with the uniform 
practice of the Government ever 
since the adoption of the Consti¬ 
tution, which had, and in refer¬ 
ence to this very pretension, pro¬ 
hibited States from entering into 
any treaty, and conferred upon 
the General Government the ex¬ 
clusive power of making treaties, 
of regulating Indian commerce 
and of repelling Indian encroach¬ 
ments. The whole power was 
thus vested in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment ; and it had in conformi¬ 
ty with this power proceeded to 
make treaties with the Indian 
tribes under every administration, 
and almost every year of its ex¬ 
istence as a National Government, 
without the slightest objection on 
the part of a State, or any inti¬ 
mation that such a course was 
unauthorized by the Constitution. 
The Senate had sanctioned these 
treaties session after session; Con¬ 
gress had made appropriations 
and passed laws to give effect to 
their stipulations, and the whole 
ractice of the Government had 
een in conformity with the prin¬ 
ciple that the whole subject was 
exclusively under the jurisdictiorf 
<jf the Federal Government. In 
the belief that this was so, the 
Indian tribes had entered into 
treaties, had ceded lands and re¬ 
linquished claims. The Federal 
Government had accepted of 
these cessions; the States,'and 
especially Georgia, had derived 
benefit from them and had acted 
as if they were valid; and the 
pretension that the treaties were 
voh^fe&cause the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment had not been vested with 
power to make them, Was not only 
unsound in itself, but was repug¬ 


nant to every principle of fairness 
and justice. It was a fraud upon 
the Indians and would be so re¬ 
garded by the civilized world. 
The faith of the country, was 
pledged to these dependent and 
helpjess tribes, and public opinion 
would exact a full compliance 
with utsr engagements. These 
engagements were not only to 
guaranty their territory, but to 
aid them to become a civilized 
people. Relying upon this prom¬ 
ise, the Indians had relinquished 
their savage habits. They were 
no longer fitted to procure their 
subsistence by hunting. They 
were agriculturists. They had 
farms and cattle, and essentially 
lived like their white neighbors. 
They perhaps were not so much 
advanced in civilization; but they 
had undeniably made great pro¬ 
gress, and they could not relapse 
into a state of barbarism unless 
by a change of polity on the part 
of the United States. To that 
policy they were indebted for their 
elevation, and its effects were seen 
in an entire change in the habits 
and character of the whole com¬ 
munity. The increase of their 
numbers within a few years, the 
commerce they began to carry on 
with the neighboring States; the 
establishmept of a newspaper 
among *them, the institution of 
their form of government, and the 
orderly and moral character of 
the tribe were all proofs of the ef¬ 
ficacy of this ))olicy, and so many 
testimonials to the good faith and 
benevolence of the American 
Government. 

That speh was the actual con¬ 
dition of fiie southern tribes, ap¬ 
peared *not only by (he accounts 
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from the missionaries dwelling 
among them, but by the reports 
of the public agents themselves; 
and Congress was adjured, not to 
suffer itself to be driven from a 
policy which* had produced such 
beneficent results b^the intemper¬ 
ate denunciation, and threats of 
State authorities. To the ar¬ 
gument urged, that this bill did 
not contemplate coercive mea¬ 
sures, it was replied that, although 
it did not«direclly authorize coer¬ 
cion, its object was to appropriate 
b sum of money to co-operate 
with the States in the compulsory ■ 
removal of the tribes. Some of 
the States, and especially Geor¬ 
gia, had long aimed at that, and 
had been prevented only by the 
authority ot the Federal Govern¬ 
ment from carrying this design 
into effect. They had lately 
passed laws depriving the Indians 
of their rights as secured by trea¬ 
ties, and rendering it impossible 
for them to continue in their pres¬ 
ent abode without submitting to 
the most degrading conditions. 
The President upon that informs 
them that he cannot and will not 
protect them from the operation 
of these laws; and upon tfie as¬ 
sembling of Congress, recom¬ 
mends this bill to facilitate their 
removal. This is Erectly abet¬ 
ting coercive measures to remove 
them, and renders the Federal 
Government responsible for the 
new policy now adopted toward 
them. The measure itself, in its 
effects on the Indians, was also 
severely criticised. The territo¬ 
ry which was offered for their re¬ 
ception was declared tp be cold, 
sterile and scarcely inhabitable. 
The experiment which Bad been 
6 


made with a part of the Chero- 
kees had not proved successful. 
Scarcely had they settled in their 
new abode when they were re- 
quiredno remove still further, to 
accommodate the people of Ar- 
kansaw, and it was predicted that 
such would be the late of all the 
tribes whq migftt consent to emi¬ 
grate beyond the Mississippi. 
Their only chance to preserve 
their, existence as a people was, 
by remaining among the whites 
and not by receding from them. 
By accustoming themselves to the 
habits qf civilized fife and to # the 
presence of white men, they might 
escape extinction ; but how could 
they hope to recede from a na¬ 
tion which had already reached 
the sources of the Mississippi, and 
which would soon pass the sum¬ 
mits of the Rocky Mountains ? 
The pledges now offered, not 
again to disturb them, could af¬ 
ford no security. No pledges 
could be stronger than those they 
now had in the treaties, and at 
some future time the same plea 
of convenience or necessity would 
be used to justify a new violation 
* of national faith. The precedent 
w/)uld be on*record, and when 
once a Government violates her 
plighted faith, the rubicon is pass¬ 
ed and her course thereafter is 
oue of dishonor and broken en¬ 
gagements. 

These objections however were 
disregarded, and after a discussion 
in the committee of the whole, 
•which lasted five days, the bill 
was reported to the House on the 
19th of May. There the discus¬ 
sion was renewed, and an amend¬ 
ment by Mr Storrs was proposed, 
prohibiting the occupation or pur- 
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chase of* the lands or claims of 
any individual Cherokee, without 
the consent of the tribe by treaty. 
The 20th and 21st of May, had 
been set apart for special business, 
and although the Chairman of the 
• Indian Committee moved each 
day to postpone the order of the 
day with the view *>f proceeding 
with the Indian bill, the House 
refused to suspend the rule — 
Yeas 107, Nays 88. It requir¬ 
ing a vote of two thirds, to carry 
the motion. • 

On the 24th of May, the Indian 
bill • was again taken up, and the 
previous question having been 
demanded, a fcall of the House 
was made, when 196 members 
answered to their names— 17 only 
being absent. 

The previous question was not 
seconded, only 78 members rising 
in favor of it, and Mr Stows’ 
amendment again came under 
consideration, when after some 
discussion, Mr Storrs withdrew 
his amendment, with the view of 
giving Mr Hemphill an opportu¬ 
nity to offer an amendment. The 
discussion was again renewed on 
the bill and Mr Desha again de¬ 
manded the previous question, 
which was not seconded, 93 Affir. 
and 99 Negative. 

The discussion was continued 
until about 8 o’clock, when the 
amendment, reported by tfye Com¬ 
mittee of the whole—viz. that 
in executing the provisions of the 
bill, the faith of treaties with the 
Indians should not be violated* 
wajBjJoncurred in —• 141 Ayes, 
53jgays. 

^Hr McDuffie then rose and 
said, he was satisfied h was the 
solemn duty of the House to 


come to a decision on this subject. 
He wasnot going into the argument, 
but he wished to say that this was 
a practical question. Whatever 
we may think here, said he, the 
state of Georgia hag assumed an 
attitude from which she will not 
shrink: and it we refuse to ex¬ 
ercise t$e« power, wliich we may 
constitutionally assume on this 
qu estion, the guilt of blood may rest 
upon us. I demand die previous 
question. This was not seconded; 
die House dividing, 97 Affirmative, 
and 98 Negative. Mr Hemphill 
.then rose to propose a substitute 
for the bill, which was, to provide 
for the appointment of three com¬ 
missioners by the President and 
Senate, nut to be residents of any 
of die States immediately interest¬ 
ed, who should go through the 
Indian tribes, east of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and ascertain their disposi¬ 
tion to emigrate; then to explore 
the country west Of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and ascertain the quality 
and extent of the country which 
could be offered to the Indians, 
in exchange for their lands east of 
the river; whether it was adapted 
to the agricultural and hunting 
pursuits of Indians; and on what 
terms they would make the ex¬ 
change, dispose of their improve¬ 
ments, &c, and remove; and re¬ 
port the \vhole to die President, 
to be laid before Congress at its 
next Session, widi an account of 
the value ef the lands belonging 
to the tribes east of die Mississip¬ 
pi, dieir present stat e of culti¬ 
vation, the number of schools and 
churches, and of the scholars and 
mejnbers in the same; the pre¬ 
sent moral and political condition 
of the Indians, and the nature and 
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extent of their commerce, and 
also an estimate of the whole ex¬ 
pense of the removal and main¬ 
taining the tribes one year after 
their removal, and appropriates 
$$0,000 t<f carry the provisions 
into effect. Mr Hemphill said it 
vms not his intention to go into 
a discussion of the bill. ^But this 
had been called a party question, 
and the advocates of the bill had 
appealed to the friends* of the 
administration to support the Pre¬ 
sident in this measure. He de¬ 
nied that party feelings influenced 
him. The President had not a 
better friend than himself in the 
whole nation; but on a question, 
involving as this did, the moral 
and political character of the 
country, he could not yield up his 
own judgment to his regard for 
the President. Mr H. then briefly 
explained the object of his amend¬ 
ment, which was to obtain full in¬ 
formation, 9nd enable Congress 
to act understandingly, on this 
important question. The original 
bill proposed to place half a mil¬ 
lion of dollars in the hands of the 
Executive to effect a removal of 
the Indians. This was too great* 
a responsibility for any Executive. 
The House should take the mea¬ 
sure into its own hands, and indi¬ 
cate the mode aqd manner in 
which it should be effected. 

Mr Thompson, of Georgia, said 
he had forborne to take up the time 
of the House in delivering his 
views at large on the bill, and 
he was therefore privileged, he* 
thought, in again demanding the 
previous question (which would 
of course put by the amendment). 
Accordingly, Tellers were ap¬ 
pointed to count the Hbuse, who 


reported 98 in favor off and 98 
against tfte previous question. 
The Speaker voted in the affirm¬ 
ative »— and the motion for the 

S reviqps question was seconded. 

ir Miller then moved to postpone 
tlje bill, but the motion was ne¬ 
gatived— 94 Ayes, 103 Nays. 
Mr Bates mqved to adjourn, in 
order to ^ive an opportunity to a 
gentleman absent from indisposi¬ 
tion to vote, but the motion was 
lost*— 84 Ayes, 112 Nays. 

The previous question was then 
put, and the House being equally 
divided, 99 Affir. *and 99 Neg., 
the Speaker voted in the affirma¬ 
tive, and the main question was 
ordered, which was, shall the bill 
be read a third time ? 

On this question the House di¬ 
vided, 102 Ayes, 97 Nays, and 
it being late in the night, a motion 
for adjournment finaDy prevailed. 

The next day the subject was 
resumed, when Mr Hemphill Ynov- 
ed, that the bill be lecommitted, 
with instructions to amend it, as 
he had proposed to amend it the 
day before. 

With the view of preventing 
this motion from being put, Mr 
Bell moved the previous question, 
which was again seconded after 
a call of the House by the casting 
vote of the Speaker, 96 Affir., 
96 Neg. 

Upon putting the previous ques¬ 
tion however, it was negatived, 98 
Affir., 99 Neg. 

The effect of this decision was 
to remove the bill from before the 
House for the days which were 
devoted to other business., y The 
26 th, the bill was again taken up, 
and Mr Hemphill’s motion being 
still pending, the previous question 
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was aggin demanded, and after 
having been seconded, 98 Affir., 

96 Neg., was carried, 101 Affir., 

97 Neg. 

The question on the passage of 
the bill was then put and decided 
in the Affirmative, 102 Ayes, 97 
Nays. The bill having been thus 
forced through thq House by the 
strength of the friends ai the ad¬ 
ministration, was sent to the Sen¬ 
ate for its concurrence in the 
amendments of the House. • 
The first amendment which 
was one of form, having been 
concurred in, § motion was made 
by Mr Frelinghuysen to amend the 
2d amendment .in relation to the 
observance of treaties, by adding 
a provision to protect the tribes, 
from all State encroachments, un¬ 
til they chose to remove. 

This motion was negatived, 17 
Ayes, 26 Nays. 

An amendment offered by Mr 
F. to provide for their protection 
according to the provisions of 
the treaties was also rejected, 18 
Ayes, 24 Nays. Mr Sprague 
then moved an amendment de¬ 
claring, that the treaties should be 
fulfilled according to their true 
intent and meaning v which was 
rejected by the same vote, as was 
also an amendment offered by Mr 
Clayton, to confine the provisions 
of the act to the Indians residing 
within the state of Georgia. ^ The 
second amendment was then con¬ 
curred in by the Sgnate, and the 
bill after receiving the sanction of 
the President became a law. 

The passage of this bill, connect¬ 
ed with the course taken by the 
President in relation to the Indi¬ 
ans, formed an era in the policy 
of the United States respecting 
the aboriginal tribes. 


On the face of the law, with 
the exception of that section, au¬ 
thorizing the purchase of improve¬ 
ments from individual Indians in¬ 
stead 6f a council of the tribe, 
there was nothing to which Iny 
serious objection could be urged. 
It purported to be a law to aid the 
Indians in, emigrating beyond the 
Mississippi, and did not contem¬ 
plate any other than a voluntary 
removal 

But in connexion with ( the pro¬ 
ceedings in the legislatures of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississip¬ 
pi, and the construction put by 
the President on the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, it iifdicated an entire change 
in its policy toward the Indians. 

Hitherto the Indian concerns 
had been deemed under the care 
of Congress, and the Executive 
had carried into effect, pursuant 
to his oath of office, the laws and 
treaties made by the treaty-making 
department. 

The President now, however, 
had declared, that he could not, 
consistently with his view of 
the subject, interpose to prevent 
•a State, from extending her laws 
over the tribes, although in viola¬ 
tion of treaties. 

The Indian intercourse act 
made it the duty of the President 
to prevent*an^ intrusion upon the 
territory of the Indians, with the 
view of preserving the treaties 
inviolate. This act had hitherto 
been faithfully executed by each 
successive administration, and the 
military power had been occasion¬ 
ally resorted to, in order to en¬ 
force its provisions. 

Th'e laws* of Geo'rgia now au¬ 
thorized an intrusion upon the 
Indian territory, for the purpose 
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of surveying it, and in extending 
the jurisdiction of the State over 
it, in effect rendered it subject to 
the intrusion of any person. 

The laws of the State thus 
caftie directly in conflict with those 
of the United States, and as the 
President had determined not to 
execute the law of Congress, when 
it conflicted with State sovereign¬ 
ty, he in that manner adopted the 
State laws as part of the jiadonal 
policy, and this bill thus passed 
by Congress, although not in 


terms, yet in effect cany* in aid 
of the local policy of those three 
Southwestern States, sanctioned 
as that policy was, by the new 
Federal Administration. 

The Cherokees, however, re¬ 
fused to acquiesce in this policy, 
and determined to maintain, by 
all the means iq their power, their 
rights as guarantied by treaty. 

In this unsetded, and unhappy 
condition they remained at die 
close of the period about which 
we are treadng. , 
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The tendency of the two par¬ 
ties, into which the American 
people were divided, to assume a 
local character has been noticed 
in the previous volumes of the 
Register, and it may be remarked 
as k general proposition, that the 
Southern States have, with the 
exception of South Carolina, been 
uniformly hostile to the exercise 
of power by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. This State, although vot¬ 
ing with the adjacent States on all' 
lqpal and on most national ques¬ 
tions, had on some occasions, as 
in 1816 , been foremost in asserting 
the right of Congress to legislate 
on certain disputed points. — 
Among these were the subjects of 
Internal Improvement, the United 
States Bank and* the Tariff: A 
change of opinion had now taken 

g lace there, and it began to go* 
eyond. any of the advocates of 
State rights, in its assertion of 
State soveieignty. A vehement 
opposition to the tariff both in 


1824 and on the subsequent 
modification in 1828, had been 
led by the talented delegation 
from South Carolina in Congress, 
and when they were defeated in 
the Halls of Legislation, with 
characteristic energy they renew¬ 
ed their efforts to overturn the 
system and to render it unpopular 
with the people. 

At first it was contemplated on 
its passage to resign their seats in 
Congress; and a meeting of the 
delegation was held at Washing¬ 
ton with the view of deciding up¬ 
on the steps which should be 
taken. Jhie proposition was dis¬ 
cussed, together with that of de¬ 
claring the law to be void and of 
no effect within the State, and the 
chances of a successful resistance 
to the Federal Government were 
freely canvassed. 

The delegation, however, did not 
concur in adopting violent mea¬ 
sures, and it was determined to en¬ 
deavor upon their return home to 
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rouse their constituents to a more 
effectual opposition to the protect, 
ing system. No exertions were 
spared to excite public feeling 
against the law. It was denounc¬ 
ed ^as a measure local in its char¬ 
acter, partial and oppressive in 
its operation, and unconstitutional 
in principle. • * 

Having convinced themselves 
of this, they began to question the 
right of the Federal Government 
to require obedience, and almost 
simultaneously with the legisla¬ 
ture of Georgia, which, Decem¬ 
ber 24th, 1827, resolved to sub-. 
mit only to its own construction 
of the Federal Compact; the 
Senate of South Carolina insti¬ 
tuted a committee to inquire into 
the [lowers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, in reference to certain 


Admitting that, under thd^onsti- 
tution a tribunal was appointed to 
decide controversies, where the 
United States was a party, the 
report, contended that some 
questions must occur between 
thp United States and the States, 
which it wduld be unsafe to sub¬ 
mit to anyJudicial tribunal. The 
Supreme Court had already mani¬ 
fested an undue leaning in favor 
of the Federal Government; and 
when the Constitution was violated 
in its spirit, and not literally, there 
was peculiar propriety in a State 
Legislature’s undertaking to ^de¬ 
cide lor itself, inasmuch as the 
Constitution had n6t provided any 
remedy. 

The report then proceeded to 
declare all legislation for the pro¬ 
tection of domestic manufactures 


subjects then agitated. 

The report of this committee, 
which received the sanction of 
the State Senate on the twelfth 
and of the House on the nine¬ 
teenth of December, 1827, as- 


to be unconstitutional, as being in 
favor of a local interest and that 
Congress had no power to legis¬ 
late except upon subjects of gene¬ 
ral interest. The power to con¬ 
struct roads and canals, within the 


serted that the Federal Consti¬ 
tution was a compact originally 
formed, not between the people 
of the United States at large, but 
between the people of the differ¬ 
ent States as distinct and inde¬ 
pendent sovereignties; and that 
when any violation of the letter or 
spirit of that compact t<5ok place, 
it is not only the right of the peo¬ 
ple, but of the State Legislatures 
to remonstrate against it; that 
the Federal Government was re¬ 
sponsible to the people whenever 
it abused or injudiciously exer¬ 
cised powers intrusted to it, and 
that it was responsible to the 
State Legislatures, Whenever it 
assumed powers not conferred. 


limits of a State, or to appropriate 
money for that purpose, was also 
denounced as unconstitutional, as 
•was all legislation for the .purpose 
of mcliorating.the condition of the 
frbe colored or the slave popula¬ 
tion of the United States. 

On this last topic, it was inti¬ 
mated that no reasoning could 
take pl§ce between the United 
States and South Carolina. It 
was a question «of feeling, too in- 
timatel) connected with their tran¬ 
quillity and safety to be discussed. 

In remonstrating against these 
violations of the Constitution, the 
State should appear as a sove¬ 
reign, and* not as a suppliant be¬ 
fore die National Legislature, and 
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resolutions, expressive of the ap¬ 
probation of the State Legislature 
of these principles, having passed 
both Houses, they were transmit¬ 
ted, with the report, to the dele¬ 
gation in Congress, to be laid be¬ 
fore that body,then engage^ in 
the consideration of foe tariff. 

That law haling gassed, the 
State Legislature, at the next 
session, sanctioned a protest 
against it as unconstitutional, op¬ 
pressive and unjust, which* was 
transmitted to their Senators in 
Congress to be entered upon the 
joifmal of tins Senate. This was 
done on the 10th of February, 
1829. The thange which took 
place in the Federal Government 
caused a belief that some satisfac¬ 
tory modification would be made 
of foe tariff; and during the sum¬ 
mer of 1829 the excitement ap¬ 
peared to be directed less against 
the administration and more con¬ 
centrated against the law itself. 
The doctrine, however, of the 
right of a State to nullify an act 
of Congress was not relinquished, 
although it seemed to be conceded 
that it would be best to attempt 
first to procure foe repeal of the* 
obnoxious law. In these opin¬ 
ions the State Government *of 
Georgia fully concurred. As a 
measure of policy, the tariff was 
equally unpopular, and the con¬ 
troversy respecting the, Indians 
had been carried to that length, 
as to bring the State in collision 
with a law of Congress, and to 
induce the Legislature to declare 
that it should be disregarded and 
held void. 

The Legislature of Virginia also 
declared its assent to*the same 
principle of nullification by a vote 


of 134 to 68 j and judging from 
the opinions expressed by the 
public functionaries of those 
State^, the time appeared to be 
near at hand when the Union was 
about to be dissolved by the * de¬ 
termination of a large section not 
to submit to the laws of the Fede¬ 
ral Gqpernment, nor to any com¬ 
mon tribunal appointed to decide 
upon their constitutionality. 

A check was indeed given to, 
this spirit by the State, of North 
Carolina, which, although not less 
averse to the policy of the tariff, 
declared itself against all violent 
measures in opposition to it. 

The State of Alabama also in 
1828, when remonstrating against 
the passage of the tariff, conceded 
the right of Congress to pass 
revenue laws, although the inci¬ 
dental effect might be to protect 
domestic manufactures. In ] 829, 
indeed, it went farther and assum¬ 
ed nearly the sam^ ground with 
Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia ; still the qualified oppo¬ 
sition first made to the law proved, 
that the South was not united in 
the unconstitutional stand taken 
by some of the States on that sub¬ 
ject, And that the injustice and op¬ 
pression which were so vehe¬ 
mently denounced, were not so 
plainly and generally felt as to ren¬ 
der resistance to the tariff a popu¬ 
lar step. Indeed it was doubted 
whether the feelings of the peo¬ 
ple in the three States, which had 
declared in favor of nullification, 
were not misrepresented by the 
local legislatures. However de¬ 
cidedly they might have disap¬ 
proved of jhe policy of protection, 
no sufficient evidence had yet 
been gifen that they deemed it a 
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greater evil than disunion, and 
the declarations and resolutions 
put forth by the State Governments 
were justly considered as the sud¬ 
den ebullitions of violent feelings 
or a S efforts oa the part of leading 
tnen to excite a tempest in the 
public mind for political effect. 
This movement was not je^dered 
less dangerous by the motives of 
those who made it. When the 
storm began to rage, it would be 
impossible jto control it. It might 
as easily break down the barriers 
of the Constitution and overturn 
the government, as annul an un¬ 
popular law. The federative 
principle of the Constitution and 
the whole authority of Congress 
and of the Federal Judiciary were 
put in issue by the question now 
started, and however unwilling 
the leaders might be to destroy 
the Union; still experience had 
too clearly shown the difficulty of 
restraining an excited people, not 
to create apprehension as to the 
result of these efforts to throw off 
the authority of the General Gov¬ 
ernment. Similar movements in 
another portion of the Union, also 
originating in local interests,, and 
aiming at an extension of State 
sovereignty, to the detriment of 
tiie just claims of the Federal 
Government, gave additional 
ground for these apprehensions. 
Efforts had been made of late 
years in some of the Western 
States, to induce them to claim, 
under pretence of their rights as 
sovereign States, the public lands 
belonging to the United States 
within their several limits. 

The lands forgoing the public 
domain of the country,* were ac¬ 
quired by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in two modes. 


The portioJfwest of theJffissis- 
sippi, forming much the larger part, 
is held under the Louisiana treaty, 
having been acquired by purchase 
from France. The residue was 
acquired at the treaty of 1783, 
the fruits of conquest from the 
crcfwn of Great Britain. Several 
of the States s$t up claims to 
these lands; then lying beyond the 
farthest frontier settlements and 
west of the Alleghanies and in¬ 
habited only by Indian tribes; 
but after some dispute these claims 
were relinquished (New York 
a setting the example),and the right 
of the United States acknowledged 
to all these lands, which were di¬ 
vided into the Northwest and 
Southwest or Mississippi terri¬ 
tories. 

Out of these territories, new 
States have been from time to time 
erected and admitted into the 
Union under certain conditions 
and stipulations inserted in the acts 
of Congress, authorizing the in¬ 
habitants to form constitutions. 
These States have been settled 
chiefly by emigrants from the old 
thirteen States and the titles to their 
land have been derived mostly 
from the United States, trior Jo 
thfi adoption of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, but few sales had been 
made. 

Three large tracts were sold, 
one called the triangle, north of 
Pennsylvania, east of Ohio and 
west of New York, on lake Erie, 
consisting of 202,187 acres, which 
^ras sold to the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania, September 4th, 1778; 
one tract on the Ohio and Musk¬ 
ingum rivers, to the Ohio company, 
originally containing two million 
acres, but afterwards reduced by 
consent to 964,285 acres; and a 
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third fract between the Great and 
Little Miami, to John Cleves 
Symmes, containing at first one 
million, but afterwards reduced to 
248,540 acres. , 

Besides these, 72,974 acres 
were sold in 1787, under the f or¬ 
dinance of 1785, for disposing of 
lands in the western territory and 
48,566 acres in 1796J were also 
sold under the same ordinance. 
A regular system was afterwards 
adopted for the disposition bf the 
public domain«and Surveyor Gen¬ 
erals appointed. In 1800, the 
acts containing the principal fea-, 
tures of the present lana system 
were passed. * 

They have been subsequently 
modified, and in 1820, cash sales 
were substituted for sales or credit; 
but as they now exist they are 
substantially as follows. 

The public lands when sur¬ 
veyed, which is done under the 
superintendence of five Principal 
Surveyors, at the expense of the 
United States, are divided into 
townships of six miles square, 
and these are subdivided into 36 
sections of a mile square, contain¬ 
ing 640,, acres each. 

, The dividing linps run east and 
west or north and south, though 
sometimes a navigable river or an 
Indian boundary creates a frac¬ 
tional section. 

The section No. 16, in each 
township, is reserved for the sup¬ 
port of the schools in the town¬ 
ships and distinct reservations are 
made for Colleges. Salt springs 
and lead mines are also reserved, 
subject to be leased by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The other sections *are offered 
for sale at public auction for cash, 


under proclamations of the Presi¬ 
dent at the minimum price of 
$1,25 per acre. Lands not sold 
at public sale are afterwards sub¬ 
ject to entry at private sale at the 
minimum price. * 

The whole public domain of 
the ’United States amounts to 
1063,pop,000 acres, while the 
superfices of the States and ter¬ 
ritories, as owned by the States 
or their citizens, amount to less 
than 350,000,000 acres. 

Of the public lands where the 
Indian title has not yet been ex¬ 
tinguished, 750,000,000 acres lie 
in the great Western Territory : 
56,804j824 acres in Huron Ter¬ 
ritory, *,west of Michigan Lake: 
11,411,040 acres in the Territo¬ 
ries of Michigan and Florida, and 
38,674,598 acres within the lim¬ 
its of States now members of the 
Union. Besides this, there are 
72,892,661 acres in the Territo¬ 
ries of Florida, ‘Alabama and 
Michigan, and 132,780,037 acres 
within the limits of States where 
the Indian title has been extin¬ 
guished. 

About 150,000,000 acres have 
been surveyed up to the present 
time'; of which 20,000,000 have 
been sold; 20,000,000 have 
been granted by Congress for 
education, internal improvement 
and othSr purposes; 80,000,000 
have been proclaimed for sale 
and are now subject to entry at 
the minimum price, and 30,000,- 
000 have not yet been proclaimed 
for sale on account of the want of 
demand. The annual expense 
of these surveys amounts to about 
$70,000. # The total expense of 
selling the public lands from 1800 
to 1825 amounted to $1,154)- 
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951, and the moneys received 
from the sales during the same 
period to $31,345,964, besides 
$ 7,955,831 due from purchasers, 
of which only part can be recov¬ 
ered. • 

Although the value of the land 
not sold is incomparably less in 
proportion to the quantity than 
that disposed of, the increase of 
population and the advancing 
settlement of the country » dai¬ 
ly augmenting the value of the 
portion remaining unsold ; and 
when we regard the future and 
compare it with the past, sufficient 
is seen to convince us that the 
public domain is of vast and 
incalculable importance to the 
Federal Government. Whether 
viewed ns an economical or as a 
political question, it is one full of 
momentous results; and when 
taken in connexion with the 
claims of State sovereignties it 
becomes as delicate as it is im¬ 
portant. 

The. large quantity of lands 
within the limits of States, now 
members of the Confederacy, 
must eventually give to that ques¬ 
tion an absorbing interest. It 
has even now begun to evinde the 
character which renders it a dan¬ 
gerous question to the authority 
of the Federal Government, and 
connects the pretension! of the 
States agitating die subject with 
the claims and doctrines of die 
States of Virginia, South Carolina 
and Georgia. Acting upon the 
new principle advanced by Geor¬ 
gia in relation to the sovereignty 
of the State over all land within 
its limits, some o/ the new States 
have lately set up a claim to the 
property in the soil of all lands 


not owned by individuals*^ an 
incident of sovereignty. 

Complaints had been previous¬ 
ly made of the system pursued by 
the United States, in disposing of 
the public domain. The princi- 
le, of holding all lands in the 
ands of the Government which 
did not bring the* minimum price, 
it was said*, prevented emigrants 
from setding in those States, 
where die best lands had been 
preoccupied, and the population 
became thus sparsely scattered 
over a vast extent of country. A 
.system of graduated prices ac¬ 
cording* to their actual value 
would bring aboift the sale of 
large tracts now unsold, and 
which would remain unsold so 
long as more valuable land could 
be purchased farther west at the 
same price. 

Donations of small tracts were 
also recommended to actual set¬ 
tlers ; and a contest was obvioifely 
about to commence between those 
who, regarding the public do¬ 
main as a fund for the common 
benefit, were desirous of making 
it productive to the treasury, by 
selling it upon liberal terjns, and 
those who, looking only to the 
settlement of their several States, 
advocated the forcing the public 
territory into market without refe¬ 
rence to die demand, or to any¬ 
thing expept the promotion of lo¬ 
cal views and objects. 

Memorials ware sanctioned by 
some of the Western Legislatures, 
remonstrating against the existing 
mode of disposing of the public 
lands, and the State of Illinois in¬ 
timated that if it were not chang¬ 
ed grave * questions would arise 
among them, whether the tide of 
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the United States to the public 
lands was valid and binding over 
the new States, and whether the 
claims of the General Govern¬ 
ment, in relation to the public do¬ 
main, were not inconsistent with 
the rights of the several States. 

The memorial containing these 
doctrines was ftflssenfed to the 
Senate of the United States in 
February, 1829; and about the 
same time the State of Indiana 
undertook to decide the question 
for herself, in* the same manner 
that the Southern States gave 
thdir own 'construction, of the* 
Federal Compact as the only one 
to which they would submit. On 
the 9th of January, 1829, a reso¬ 
lution was adopted by the Legis¬ 
lature of that State in the follow¬ 
ing terms: ‘Resolved by the 
General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, that this State, being 
a sovereign, free and independent 
State, has the exclusive right to 
the soil and eminent domain of 
all the unappropriated lands within 
her acknowledged boundaries — 
which right was reserved to her 
by the State of Virginia in the 
deed oft cession of the Northwest* 
territory to the United States, fye- 
ing confirmed and established by 
the articles of confederation and 
the Constitution of the United 
States.' 

Attempts, too, had been made 
in other States to excite dissatis¬ 
faction at the mode of selling pub¬ 
lic territory, adopted by the Fede¬ 
ral Government, and to throw 
doubts upon the validity of its title 
to that portion within the limits of 
States. One of the measures 


tending to excite and promote 
dissatisfaction on this subject, was 
a bill providing for the selling, at 
graduated prices, which was in¬ 
troduced into the Senate of« the 
United States by* Mr Benton, 
of fllissouri, in 1826.* The 
Legislatures of Alabama, Illinois 
and Missouri, at different sessions, 
passed resolutions approving the 
principle of the bill. 

By* these movements public 
attention was strongly* attracted 
towards this subject; and on the 
29th day of December, 1829, 
Mr Foot, of Connecticut, intro¬ 
duced the following resolution into 
the Senptc: 

* Resolved, That the Committee 
on Public Lands be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of 
limiting, for a certain period, the 
sales of the Public Lands, to such 
lands only as have heretofore been 
offered for sale and* are subject to 
entry at the minimum price, 
and also whether the ofiice of 
Surveyor General may not be 
abolished without detriment to 
the public interest.' 

Tfce next day, on taking up 
this resolution, Mr Foot said he 
was induced to offer it from hav¬ 
ing ascertained that 72,000,000 
acres stiy remained unsold at the 
minimum price; and that it ap¬ 
peared from the report of the 
Land Commissioner that the an¬ 
nual demahd amounted to about 
one million acres, and that in one 
district in Ohio, where the land 
was of inferior quality and only 
300,000 acres for sale, the cash 
sales amounted, .to $35,000 ; 


* This proposition was favorably receftod in the West. 
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while in other districts, where the 
land was of better quality, and 
larger tracts for sale, the sales 
amounted only to 2000. 

He thought, therefore, It was 
proper to inquire into the expe¬ 
diency of stopping for a time this 
indiscriminate sale of public lands. 

Mr Benton opposed jthis reso¬ 
lution as part of a systematic 
policy for crippling the growth of 
the West, which had been pursu¬ 
ed for forty years. It was as old 
as the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment. The practical effect of 
the resolution would be to check 
emigration to the West— for who 
would move to a new country if 
it was not to get new lands ? He 
was desirous of meeting the ques¬ 
tion now, and he would move to 
make it the order for a future 
day. Mr Noble was opposed to 
the resolution, but was willing to 
meet the question, and proposed 
to make it th$ order of the day 
for Monday next. Mr Benton 
wished a longer day and mov¬ 
ed for its postponement to the 
succeeding Monday. 

On the 18th of January, 1830, 
the subject was resumed and Mr 
Benton commenced a speech in 
opposition to the resolution, which 
he asserted was intended to stop 
the surveying of public lands; to 
abolish all the officer of »the Sur¬ 
veyors General, and to limit the 
sales to the land now in market. 

The effect of these measures 
would be to check emigration to 
the new States, to retard their 
settlement, to deliver up large 
portions of them to the dominion 
of wild beasts, and to remove all 
the land records from the view 
7 


States. He contended tLrf! the 
effect of the inquiry would be to 
alarm and agitate the West. 

Two great attempts had been 
made to prevent emigration to the 
West, besides the one now making, 
to induce the people of the East 
to %lay at home, and work in man¬ 
ufactories, instead of emigrating 
to the West. The first great at¬ 
tempt was in 1786; the scheme 
was, to give up the navigation of 
the Mississippi, for twentyfive or 
thirty years, toSpaip; seven States 
north of Maryland, voted for that 
surrender; six States south of 
Maryland, inclusive, voted agains 
it. In this attempt was to be 
discerned the germ of that policy 
by which the valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi had been dismembered, 
and her rivers amputated. The 
second great attempt was made 
by a committee of twelve in Con¬ 
gress, of whom eight were from 
the north, and four from the sqpth 
of tfce Potomac. The commit¬ 
tee were Messrs Long, of New 
Hampshire; R. King, of Massa¬ 
chusetts ; Howell, of Rhode 
Island; Johnson, of Connecticut; 
,R. R. Livingston, of New York; 
Stewart, of New Jersey'; Gar¬ 
diner, of Pennsylvania; Henry, 
of Maryland ; Grayson, of Vir¬ 
ginia ; Williamson, of North Car¬ 
olina ; Ball, of South Carolina; 
and Houston, of Georgia. This 
committee reported the present 
plan of surveys of the public land; 
but they also reported a provision, 
which would have prevented a 
Settlement out of sight of the 
Pennsylvania line. This was, 
that ( each township should be sold 
out complete, before any land was 
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offered in the next one.’ This 
would have been fatal to the West. 
By the exertions of Virginia, and 
the whole South, aided by .scatter¬ 
ed reinforcements from the North, 
the provision was stricken out, 
and thus ended the second great 
attempt to injure the West. The 
object, however *had never been 
abandoned, and it coflld be seen 
at intervals, in refusing troops and 
money to defend the frontiers of 
the West, and to extinguish the 
Indian titles ; «nd in Mr Adams’ 
withdrawal from the market, in 
violation of daw, of 1000 square, 
miles in Missouri. The West 
must still look*to the solid phalanx 
of the South for succor, until by 
the quiet superiority which the 
census of 1840 would give her, 
she could set all right. 

On the 19th of January, Mr 
Smith of Maryland, expressed 
himself in favor of the inquiry, 
anti of his personal knowledge 
denied that Mr Adams w*s the 
first to relinquish the Colorado as 
a boundary. Mr Adams said 
that must and should be our west¬ 
ern boundary, and this occasioned 
a quarrel betwixt Mr Adams and 
Don Onis. 

Mr Holmes of Alaine objected 
to an attempt to charge one sec¬ 
tion with hostility to another. He 
had never been sectional. Du¬ 
ring the late war he had done what 
he could to sustain the West. 
The East hostilq to the West! 
Where? When? In what act of 
Congress ? Was it in the charter 
of July, 1787. Was it in provid¬ 
ing by that able state paper for 
new States, and receiving them 
when they possessed 60,000 in¬ 
habitants ? The fact of purchas¬ 


ing lands showed that the East 
was not hostile to emigration ; Mr 
Holmes replied to Mr Benton in 
detail. He stated that 200,000,- 
000 of acres were now ready and 
in the market for settlers. 

Mr Woodbury, of New Hamp¬ 
shire, offered an amendment, 
which,! proposed an inquiry into 
the expediency of hastening the 
sales and extending more rapidly 
the surveys of public lands. He 
alluded to the bounties given to 
settlers in Canada, and the neces¬ 
sity of countervailing it. 

Mr Foot, of Connecticut, op¬ 
posed an amendment. 

Mr Barton, of Missouri, would 
vote for’the amendment. 

Mr Smith of Maryland, could 
see no occasion for the amend¬ 
ment. He was in favor of an 
inquiry. The result of an inqui¬ 
ry would show that no hostility 
existed. The Senate had always 
been liberal to the new States and 
they had acknowledged it. 

Mr Livingston, of Louisiana, 
said there was a regular and an 
irregular mode of doing business. 
By the regular mode, resolutions 
went, to a committee; by the ir¬ 
regular mode, members undertook 
to furnish information and go into 
subjects at length. He wished 
the regular mode had been pre¬ 
ferred. «Hd was opposed to the 
original resolution, but in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr Sprggue, of Maine, suggest¬ 
ed a union of the two proposi¬ 
tions, and Mr Foot, of Connecti¬ 
cut, accepted it; so the resolution 
as it stood, ordered an inquiry into 
the expediency of hastening as 
weH as of limiting sales; and of 
extending more rapidly the sur- 
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veys, as well as of abolishing the 
office qf Surveyor General. 

Mr Hayne, of South Carolina, 
now rose and said, that to qppose 
inqqiry was not necessarily an un¬ 
parliamentary* couise. He con¬ 
curred with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that it could neveV be 
right to inquire into the ccspqlitncy 
of doing a great and acknowledg¬ 
ed wrong. There were two great 
systems and two great parties in 
relation to the settlement of the 
public lands. One system was 
that which we had pursued, of 
selling the land at the highest 
price. Another was that of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, of 
granting their lands for a penny or 
a peppercorn. He described the 
opposite results of these systems. 
That of the United States pro¬ 
duced poverty and universal dis¬ 
tress, and took away from the 
settlers all the profits of labor. It 
drained the n<Av States of all their 
money in the same manner as the 
South, by the operation of the 
tariff, was drained to enrich more 
favored sections of the Union. 
The South could sympathize with 
the West. If the opposite, sys¬ 
tem had been pursued, who bould 
tell how much good, how much 
improvement, would have taken 
place, which has not, in the new 
States ! But there wa^ another 
purpose to which it was supposed 
the public land could be applied; 
viz. so as to create and preserve 
in certain quarters, a population 
suitable and sufficient for manu¬ 
facturing establishments. It was 
necessary to create a manufactory 
of paupers, and jhese would sup¬ 
ply the manufactories' of rich 
proprietors and enable them to 


amass great wealth. This doc¬ 
trine was broached by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Thejands were pledged for the 
public debt. This would be paid 
in three or four years. He was 
in favor of a system, which looked 
to the total relinquishment, at that 
time, of the lanfb to the States in 
which they*lie, at prices, he would 
not say nominal, but certainly so 
moderate, as not to keep the States 
long in debt to the United States. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr 
Hayne appealed to the gentlemen 
.from the Atlantic States, if it was 
not true’ that the whole of their 
country was parcelled out jand 
settled under the liberal system of 
Britain, instead of the hard and 
draining one, which we had hith¬ 
erto pursued in regard to the West. 
Mr Hayne urged the necessity of 
distributing the lands to the States, 
front a regard to State sovereignty 
and the tendency of such a fund 
to produce consolidation. 

Mr Webster, of Massachusetts, 
rose to reply, but gave way, on 
motion of Mr Benton, for an ad¬ 
journment. 

• Wednesday, January 20th. Mr 
Webster took jhe floor. He dp- 
nifid that there was any analogy 
between the cases of the British 
colonies and the Western States. 
The Britisli colonies fled from 
persecution, or came and settled 
here at their own charge and risk. 
Our frontier settlers were protect¬ 
ed, and had the Indian title extin¬ 
guished for them, at a great ex¬ 
pense both of blood and treasure. 
A protecting arm was ever 
stretched over them. They had 
gone forth and continued under 
the shadow of the parent’s wing. 
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He said that by the terms of re¬ 
linquishment of the territory north¬ 
west of the Ohio, by the States 
of Virginia, Connecticut* and 
Massachusetts, and of acceptance, 
on the part of the United States, 
Congress had no right to apply 
the lands, or the proceeds of them, 
to any other purposes, than for 
the common benefit of all the 
States; or to relinquish the ad¬ 
ministration of these lands to any 
other power or agent, for the com¬ 
pact is, that the lands shall be set¬ 
tled , at such time , and in such 
manner as Congress shall pre¬ 
scribe. The gentleman from 
South Carolina had admitted that 
the lands were pledged for the 
public debt; but there was an 
earlier mortgage, coeval wiih the 
cessions by the States. Mr Web¬ 
ster drew a powerful picture of 
what Ohio was, and of what she 
now is, and inferred from the con¬ 
trail, that no hard and harsh sys¬ 
tem of policy had been pursued 
toward her. In regard to the 
danger of corruption, from con¬ 
sidering the lands as a common 
fund, he said they had been ap¬ 
propriated for education; does* 
education corrupt?.is the school¬ 
master a corrupter of youth ? for 
roads and canals; do good roads 
and navigable waters corrupt the 
people? There were men, who 
seemed to deprecate everything 
which created a common interest 
in the States to«keep together! 
In was called consolidation. For 
his part he liked it; it was constw 
tutfonal consolidation; it was Gen. 
Washington’s consolidation! In 
the letter, submitting the Constitu¬ 
tion, the framers of it bsed these 
words, ‘ consolidation of the 


Union.’ He [Mr W.] was a 
unionist , and in this sens^ a na¬ 
tional republican. And in regard 
to thq public debt, though he 
wished it discharged as onerous 
to the industry of*the country, 
yet if a collateral consequence 
of it'were to add a new bond to 
the Uipoa, he should not regret 
that consequence. 

But the tariff, and the East, the 
obnoxious, the rebuked, and al¬ 
ways reproached East!. The ta¬ 
riff was not a measure of the 
East: on the contrary, until the 
policy was irrevocably adopted, 
she always opposed it. Up to 
the year f 1824, Virginia had given 
more votes in favor of it than 
Massachusetts. The State of 
Massachusetts was then blamed 
because she would not vote for it, 
and now she is blamed, because, 
accommodating herself to the sit¬ 
uation into which she was forced, 
she votes for it! *Mr Webster 
adverted to the ordinance of 1787, 
by which our present systefn, in 
regard to the settlement and ad¬ 
mission of new States, north of the 
Ohio, had been established, and 
to the great advantage secured to 
Ohio Tiy the exclusion of slavery. 
That ordinance was drawn by 
Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts; 
and for wisdom, it was not surpass¬ 
ed by thfe legislation of Numaor 
Solon. This had not only ex¬ 
cluded slavery but litigation, pre¬ 
venting land from being shingled 
over with titles thirty deep, as was 
the case south of the Ohio. Mr 
Webster here went into an analy- 
sisof votes on measures for the ben¬ 
efit of the^West* for the making 
antf repairs of Cumberland Road, 
for Loulfeville and Portland Canal, 
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for the Wabash Canal, he, and 
showed that if the Eastern votes 
were stricken out, those and sim¬ 
ilar measures would havq been 
lost* and the improvements never 
made. And here Mr Webster 
read from a report of a debate, 
in the house of Representatives, 
in 1825, in which Mr McDuffie, 
of South Carolina, had advanced 
and supported the sentiment, that 
it would have been better for the 
prosperity and wealth of the old 
thirteen States, if no lauds had 
ever been sold or settled; that 
the whole southern country was. 
decaying, by her population being 
absorbed in the vorte^ of new 
States. In the same debate, Mr 
Webster had replied to Mr i\Ic- 
Duffie, and expressed his willing¬ 
ness that the population should go 
where Providence and their own 
ideas of profit and happiness led 
them. He said that the remarks 
of the gctftleman from South 
Carolina opened to him some new 
views of policy. He [Mr W.] 
knew that some States had very 
bad roads. He thought he could 
now see the reason. It was that 
the inhabitants might not be able • 
to go away! These extracts 
showed that in 1825, the leading 
representative Train South Caro¬ 
lina had expressed, and the whole 
delegation of that Statfc had ac¬ 
quiesced in those illiberal, narrow, 
anti-emigration feelings and views, 
which the gentleman from South 
Carolina had now charged upon 
Massachusetts and the Atlantic . 
States of the North; and that a 
representative from Massachusetts 
had combatted* with argument and 
ridicule, those feelings and View's, 

and had professed and advocated 

7k 


the liberal sentiments, in regard 
to emigration, for which the gen¬ 
tleman from South Carolina now 
claimod exclusive credit. 

Mr Webster concluded by ob¬ 
serving, that during the whole fif¬ 
teen years that he had been a 
representative or senator, he had 
never made so, many remarks of 
a sectional* character, as he had 
in the present debate ; but while 
he stood here as the representa¬ 
tive of Massachusetts, he would 
be her true representative, and by 
the blessing of God lie would 
vindicate her character, motives, 
and history, from every imputa¬ 
tion, coming front a respectable 
source. 

Mr Benton, of Missouri, rose 
in reply. He said, that if it had 
depended on New England, — 
lie would proclaim it to the world, 
— not a settlement would have 
been made in the West. He re¬ 
peated his arguments in relation to 
the Spanish Treaty, and the non- 
settlement clause; he said the 
motive of the North, for acceding 
to the surrender of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, was to have 
Spain take train oil and codfish 
from us, id c$t, from New Eng- 
tand. God save us, said Mr B., 
from such allies. He joined issue 
with the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, as to the benefits confer¬ 
red by the East upon the West. 

Thursday, January 21. Mr 
Chambers, o£ Maryland, hoped 
that the Senate would postpone 
tho discussion until Monday, as 
Mr Webster, who had taken a 
part in it, and wished to be pre¬ 
sent at it, had unavoidable en¬ 
gagements out of the Senate, and 
could not conveniently attend. 
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Mr Hayne, of South Carolina, 
said that some things had fallen 
from the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, which had created sen¬ 
sations here , [touching his breast,] 
from which he would desire at 
once to relieve himself. The 
gentleman had discharged his 
weapon, and he*[Mr H.] wished 
for an opportunity to return the 
fire! 

Mr Webster. I am ready to 
receive it; let the discussion pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr Benton, of Missouri, then 
cofltinued h?s remarks, denying 
that the credit of framing the or¬ 
dinance of 1787 was due to Na¬ 
than Dane; it belonged to Mr 
Jefferson and the South. Mr 
Benton said, that in New England 
there was a dividing line between 
the friends of the West, and those 
who thought it ‘unbecoming a 
moral and religious people to re¬ 
joice at victory.’ On one side 
was democracy; on the other, 
all that was opposed to democra¬ 
cy ; the alliance of the latter 
party offered yesterday to the 
West, he begged leave, in behalf 
of the West, to decline. On all* 
the questions in which the West 
had an interest, the South had 
been its friend; and the North, 
if not all, at least its leaders, ene¬ 
mies ! Massachusetts, who now 
came forward to offer an alliance, 
was found, on every question, 
opposed to gendtous, magnani¬ 
mous Virginia. 

Mr Bell of New Hampshire,* 
moved to postpone further discus¬ 
sion until Monday, which was ne¬ 
gatived, Ayes 13, Noes 18. 

Mr Hayne then sakf, when he 
took occasion, two days ago, to 


throw out some ideas with respect 
to the policy of the Government in 
relation to the public lands, he 
did not expect to be called upon 
to meet such an argument as *ivas 
urged by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I charged no 
party, or State, or section of 
country Miftth hostility to any other, 
but ventured, I thought, in a be¬ 
coming spirit, to put forth my 
own sentiments in relation to a 
great national question • of public 
policy. The gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr Benton] it is true, 

' had charged upon the Eastern 
States an early and continued 
hostility * towards the West, and 
referred to a number of historical 
facts and documents in support of 
that charge. How have these 
different arguments been met ? 
The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, after deliberating 
a whole night upqn his course, 
comes into this chamber to vindi¬ 
cate New England; and instead 
of making up his issue with the 
gentleman from Missouri, on the 
charges which he had preferred, 
chooses to consider me as the 
authof of those charges, and los¬ 
ing sight entirely of that gentle¬ 
man, selects me as his adversary, 
and pours out all the vials of his 
mighty tyratb upon my devoted 
head. Nor is lie willing to stop 
there. He goes on to assail the 
institutions and policy of the 
South, ancP calls in question the 
principles and conduct of the 
State which I have the honor to 
represent. When I find a gentle¬ 
man of mature age and experi¬ 
ence — of, acknowledged talents 
and profound sagacity — pursuing 
a course like this, declining the 
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contest from the West, and mak¬ 
ing war upon the unoffending 
South, I must believe, I am bound 
to believe, he has some object in 
vie# that he Jias not ventured to 
disclose. Why is this ? If it be 
his object to thrust me between 
the gentleman from Missouri and 
himself, in order to resche the 
East from the contest it has pro¬ 
voked with the West, he shall 
not be gratified. The South 
shall not Be forced into a conflict 
not its own. The gallant West 
needs no aid from the South to 
repel any attack which may be 
made on them from any quarter. 

The gentleman, in commenting 
on the policy of the Government, 
in relation to the new States, has 
introduced to our notice a certain 
Nathan Dane , of Massachusetts, 
to whom he attributes the cele¬ 
brated Ordinance; of ’87, by which 
he tells us, ‘ slavery was forever 
excluded from the new States 
north of the Ohio.’ After eulo¬ 
gizing the wisdom of this provis¬ 
ion, in terms of the most extrava¬ 
gant praise, he breaks forth in 
admiration of the greatness of 
Nathan Dane. It is a little un¬ 
fortunate for the fame of this great 
legislator, that the gentleman from 
Missouri should have proved that 
he was not the author of» the Or¬ 
dinance of ’87. I doubt not the 
Senator will feel some compassion 
for our ignorance, when 1 tell 
him, that so little are we acquaint¬ 
ed with the modern great men of 
New England, that until he in¬ 
formed us yesterday, that we pos¬ 
sessed a Solon and a Lycurgus, 
in the person of Nathan Dane* he 
was only known to the Sqpth as a 
member of a celebrated assembly, 


called and known by the name of 
the ‘ Hartford Convention.’ In the 
proceedings of that assembly, 
which 1 hold in my hand, will be 
found, in a few lines, the history 
of Nathan Dane; and a little fur¬ 
ther on, there is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of that ardent devotion to 
the interests of the new States, 
which it seems has given him a 
just claim to the title of ‘ Father 
of the West.’ By the second 
resolution of the ‘ Hartford Con¬ 
vention,’ it is declared, ‘ that it is 
expedient to attempt to make 
' provision for restraining Congress 
in the exercise of ,an unlimited 
power to make new States, and 
admit them into the Union.’ So 
much for Nathan Dane, of Bev¬ 
erly, Massachusetts. 

In commenting upon my views, 
in relation to the public lands, the 
gentleman insists, that it being 
one of the conditions of the grants, 
that these lands should be applied 
to ‘ the common benefit of all 
the States, they must always re¬ 
main a fund for revenue ;’ and 
adds, ‘ they must be treated as so 
much treasure .’ I think he has 
applied a rule of construction too 
narrow for the case. If in tlie 
deeds of cession, it has been de¬ 
clared that the grants were in¬ 
tended for ‘ the common benefit 
of all the States,’ it is clear, from 
other provisions, that they were 
not intended merely as so much 
property ; for it* is expressly de¬ 
clared, that the object of the 
grants is the erection of new 
States; and the United States, 
in accepting this trust, bind them¬ 
selves to facilitate the foundation 
of these States, to be admitted 
into the Union, with all the rights 
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and privilegesof the original States. 
This, sir, was the great end to 
which all parties looked, and it 
is by the fulfilment of this high 
trust that ‘ the common benefit of 
all the States’ is to be best pro¬ 
moted. But if we are bound to 
act on these narrow principles, I 
am wholly at a 'Irfes tf> conceive 
how he can reconcile them with 
his own practice. The lands 
are, it seems, to be treated ‘ as 
so much treasure,’ and must be 
applied to the ‘common benefit 
ol all the States.’ Now, if this 
be* so, whende does he derive the 1 
light to appropriate them for 
partial and local objects. How 
can he consent to vote away im¬ 
mense bodies of these lands, for 
canals in Indiana and Illinois, to 
the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
to Kenyon College, in Ohio, to 
schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and other objects of a similar 
description? If grants of this 
character can fairly be consider¬ 
ed as made for the ‘ common 
benefit of all the States,’ it can 
only be, because all the States 
are interested in the welfare of 
each--►a principle which, car¬ 
ried to the full extent, destroys,all 
distinction between local and na¬ 
tional objects; and is certainly 
broad enough to embrace the 
principles for which I have ven¬ 
tured to contend. The .true dif¬ 
ference between us, I take to be 
this: the gentleman wishes to 
treat the public lands as a great 
treasure, just as so much money 
in the treasury, to be applied to 
all objects, constitutional and un¬ 
constitutional, to which the pub¬ 
lic money is now constantly ap¬ 
plied. 1 consider it as a sacred 


trust, which we ought to fulfil, on 
the principles for which I have 
contended. 

Th« Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts has thought proper to pre¬ 
sent, in strong contrast, the friend¬ 
ly feelings of the East towards the 
West, with sentiments of an oppo¬ 
site char&cter displayed by the 
South, in relation to appropria¬ 
tions for internal improvement. 
That gentleman at the same time, 
acknowledged that the-South en¬ 
tertains constitutional scruples on 
this subject. Are we then, sir, 
to understand that he considers it 
a just subject of reproach, that 
we respect our oaths, by which 
we are bound ‘ to presen e, pro¬ 
tect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States ?’ No, sir, I 
will not do the gentleman so great 
injustice. He has fallen into this 
error from not having duly weigh¬ 
ed the force and effect of the "re¬ 
proach which he was endeavoring 
to cast upon the South. In rela¬ 
tion to the other point, the friend¬ 
ship manifested by New England 
towards the West, in their "sup¬ 
port of the system of internal im- 
provpment, 'the gentleman will 
pardon me for saying, that I think 
lie is equally unfortunate in hav¬ 
ing introduced that topic. As he 
has forced jt upon us, however, I 
cannot suffer it to pass unnoticed. 
When he tells us that the appro¬ 
priations for internal improvement 
in the West, would, in almost 
every instance, have failed, but 
for New England votes, he has 
forgotten to tell us the when , the 
how and the wherefore, this 
nejv born zeal for the West sprung 
up in the bosom of New England. 
11 we look back only a few years, 
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we will find, in both Houses of 
Congress, a uniform and steady 
opposition, on the part of the 
members from the Eastern §tates, 
generally, to all appropriations of 
this character 

It must be well known to every 
one whose experience dat^s back 
as far as 1825, that up to*a pertain 
period , New England was gener¬ 
ally opposed to appropriations for 
internal improvements in the 
West. The gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts may be himself an ex¬ 
ception, but if he went for the 
system before 1825, it is certain 
that his colleagues did not go with 
him. In the session of 1§24 and 
1825, however, (a memorable 
era in the history of this country) 
a wonderful change took place in 
New England, in relation to Wes¬ 
tern interests. An extraordinary 
union of sympathies and of inter¬ 
ests was then effected, which 
brought the Bast and the West 
into close alliance. The book 
from which I have before read, 
contains the first public annuncia¬ 
tion of that happy reconciliation 
of conflicting interests, personal 
and political, which brought the 
East and West together,* and 
locked in a fraternal embrace the 
two great orators of the East and 
the West. Sir, it was on the 
18th January, 1825, rfhile the 
result of tbe Presidential election, 
in the House of Representatives, 
was still doubtful, while«thc whole 
country was looking with intense 
anxiety to that legislative hall, 
where the mighty drama was so 
soon to be acted, that we saw the 
leaders of two .guest parties in tbe 
bouse and in die nation, * taking 
sweet counsel together,'* and in 
a celebrated debate on the Cum¬ 


berland Road , fighting side by 
side for western interests. It was 
on that memorable occasion that 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
held out the white flag to the 
West, and uttered those liberal 
sentiments, which he, yesterday, 
so indignantly repudiated. Then 
it was, that that* happy union be¬ 
tween the members of the cele¬ 
brated coalition was consumma¬ 
ted, whose immediate issue was a 
President from one quarter of the 
Union, with a succession, (as was 
supposed) secured to another. 
.The ‘ American System,’ before 
a rude, disjointed and misshapen- 
ed mass, now assunled form and 
consistency. Then it was, ’that 
it became ‘ the settled policy of 
the Government,’ that this system 
should be so administered as to 
create a reciprocity of interests, 
and a reciprocal distribution of 
government favors, — East and 
West, (the tariff and internal im¬ 
provements) while the South — 
yes, sir, the impracticable South, 
was to be ‘ out of your protection.* 
The gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, in alluding to a remark 
of ntine, that, before any, dispo¬ 
sition could be. made of the public 
lands, the national debt, (for 
winch they stand pledged) must 
be first paid, took occasion to in¬ 
timate ‘that the extraordinary 
fervor v^hich seems to exist in a 
certain quarter [meaning the 
South, sir] for*the payment of 
the debt, arises from a disposition 
to weaken the ties which bind the 

S le to the Union . 1 While he 
i us this blow, he professes 
an ardent desire to see the debt 
speedily extinguished. He must 
excuse me, however, for feeling 
some distrust on that subject until 
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I find this disposition manifested 
by something stronger than pro¬ 
fessions. Sir, if I were at liberty 
to judge of the course which he 
would pursue, from the princi¬ 
ples which he has laid down in 
relation to this matter, I should 
be bound to conclude, that he 
will be found noting ^ with those 
with whom it is a darling object 
to prevent the payment of the pub¬ 
lic debt. 

Sir, let me tell that gentleman, 
that the South'repudiates the idea 
that a pecuniary dependence on 
th« Federal'Government is orie 
of the legitimate means ol*holding 
the States together. A moneyed 
interest in the Government is es¬ 
sentially a base interest. The 
link which binds the public credi¬ 
tors, as such, to their country, 
binds them equally to all Govern¬ 
ments, whether arbitrary or free. 
In a free Government, this princi¬ 
ple* of abject dependence, if ex¬ 
tended through all the ramifica¬ 
tions of society, must be fatal to 
liberty. Already have we made 
alarming strides in that direction. 
The entire class of manufacturers, 
the holders of stocks, with their* 
hundreds of millions of capital, 
are held to the Government by 
the strong link of pecuniary inter¬ 
ests ; millions of people, entire 
sections of country, interested, or 
believing themselves to be so, in 
the publie lands, and the public 
treasure, are bound to the Gov¬ 
ernment by the, expectation of 
pecuniary favors. If this sys-% 
tem is earned much farther, no 
man can fail to see, that every 

f perous motive of attachment to 
e country will be destroyed, 
and in its place will spring up 
those low, grovelling, base ana 


selfish feelings which bind men 
to the footstool of a despot by 
bonds as strong and enduring as 
those .which attach them to free 
institutions. « 

The honorable gdfttleman from 
Massachusetts has gone out of his 
way to,pass a high eulogium on 
the St»te»of Ohio. In the most 
impassioned tones of eloquence, 
he described her majestic march 
to greatness. He told us that, 
having already left all. the other 
States far behind, she was now 
passing by Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and about to take her sta¬ 
tion by the side of New York. 
To all tjn's 1 was disposed most 
cordially to respond. When, 
however, he proceeded to contrast 
the State of Ohio with Kentucky, 
to the disadvantage of the latter, 
I listened to him with regret; and 
when he proceeded further to at¬ 
tribute the great, and, as he sup¬ 
posed, acknowledged superiority 
of the former in population, 
wealth, and general prosperity, to 
the policy of Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts, which had secured 
to the people of Ohio, (by the 
Ordinance of ’87) a population 
of free men , I will confess that 
my feelings suffered a revulsion, 
which I am now unable to de¬ 
scribe in any language sufficiently 
respectfdl towards the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. In contrast¬ 
ing the State of Ohio with Ken¬ 
tucky, for<he purpose of pointing 
out the s' periority of the former , 
and of attributing that superiority 
to the existence of slavery in the one 
State, and its absence in the 
#ther, I thought .1. could discern 
the'very spirit of the Missouri 
questiort intruded into this de¬ 
bate, for objects best known to 
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the gentleman himself. Did that 
gentleman, when he formed the 
determination to cross the south¬ 
ern border, in order to invade the 
State of South Carolina, ddem it 
prudent or nepessary to enlist un¬ 
der his banners the prejudices of 
the world , which, like Swiss 
troops , may be engagecl in any 
cause, and are prepared to serve 
under any leader? Or was it 
supposed that, in a premeditated 
and unprovoked attack upon the 
South, it was advisable to begin 
by a gentle admonition of our 
supposed weakness , in order to 
prevent us from making that firm 
and manly resistance, due to our 
own character and our dearest 
interest? Mr President, the im¬ 
pression which has gone abroad, 
of the weakness of the South , as 
connected with the slave question , 
exposes us to such constant at¬ 
tacks, has done us so much inju¬ 
ry, and is calculated to produce 
such infinite mischiefs, that I em¬ 
brace the occasion presented by 
die remarks of the gentleman of 
Massachusetts, to declare that we 
are ready to meet the question 
promptly and fearlessly. 

We are ready to make up die 
issue with the gentleman, as to 
the influence of slavery on indi¬ 
vidual and national character — 
on the prosperity and greatness, 
either of the United States, or of 
particular States. When arraign¬ 
ed before the bar of public opin¬ 
ion, on this charge of slavery, we 
can stand up with conscious rec¬ 
titude, plead not guilty, and put 
ourselves upon fed and our 
country. We will not stop to in¬ 
quire whether black man,*as 
some philosophers have cqptend- 
ed, is of an inferior race, nor 



whether his color and condition 
are the effects of a curse inflicted 
for the offences of his ancestors ? 
We deal in no abstractions. We 
will not look back to inquire 
whether our fathers were guildess 
in introducing slaves into diis 
country. If an inquiry should 
ever be instituted Jn diese mat¬ 
ters, however, it will be found that 
the profits of the slave trade were 
not confined to the South. South¬ 
ern ships and Southern sailors 
were not the instruments of bring¬ 
ing slaves to the shores of Ameri¬ 
ca, nor did our merchants reap 
the profits of that ‘ accursed traf¬ 
fic.’ But we will pass over all 
this. If slavery, as it now ex¬ 
ists in this country, be an evil, 
we of the present day, found it 
ready made to our hands. Find¬ 
ing our lot cast among a people 
whom God had manifestly com¬ 
mitted to our care, we did not sit 
down to speculate on abstract 
questions of theoretical liberty. 
We met it as a practical question 
of obligation and duty. We re¬ 
solved to make the best of the 
situation in which Providence had 
placed us, and to fulfil die high 
trust which had devolved upon us 
as otlie owners of slaves, in the 
only way in which such a trust 
could be fulfilled without spread¬ 
ing misery and ruin throughout the 
land. We found that we had to 
deal with a people whose physical, 
moral and intellectual habits and 
character, totally disqualified them 
from the enjoyment of die bles¬ 
sings of freedom. We could not 
send them back to the shores 
from whence their fadiers had 
been taken,; their numbers for¬ 
bade the thought, eve# if we did 
not know that their condition here 
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is infinitely preferable to what it 
possibly could be among the bar¬ 
ren sands and savage tribes of Af¬ 
rica ; and it was wholly irreconci¬ 
lable with all our notions of hu¬ 
manity to tear asunder the tender 
ties which they had formed among 
us, to gratify file feelings of a felse 
philanthropy. • , 

When the gentleman from 
Massachusetts adopts and reiter¬ 
ates the old charge of weakness 
as resulting from slavery, i must 
be permitted <o call for the proof 
of those blighting effects which 
he ascribes to its influence. 

It is a popular error td suppose 
that, in any possible state of things, 
the people of a country could be 
called out en masse , or that half, 
or a third, or even a fifth part of 
the physical force of any country 
could ever be brought into file 
field. The difficulty is not to 
procure men, but to provide the 
means of maintaining them ; and 
in this view of the subject it may 
be asked whether the Southern 
States are not a source of strength 
and power , and not of weakness 
to the country ? 

I know it has been supposed 
t>y certain ill-informed persons, 
that the South exfsts only by‘the 
countenance and protection of the 
North. This is the idlest of all 
idle and ridiculous fancies that 
ever entered into the mind of 
man. In every state of this 
Union, except ope, the free white 
population actually preponderates; 
while in the British West India 
Blands, (where the average white 
population is less than ten per 
cent of the whole ) the slaves are 
kept in entire subjection; it is 
preposterous to suppose that the 


Southern States could ever find 
the smallest difficulty in this re¬ 
spect. On this subject, as on all 
others, we ask nothing of our 
Northern brethren but to ‘ let us 
alone.’ Leave us^o file undis¬ 
turbed management of our do¬ 
mestic concerns, and file direction 
of our'oyvn industry, and we will 
ask no more. 

But, whatever difference of 
opiniqn may exist as to the effect 
of slavery on national wealth and 
prosperity, if we may trust to ex¬ 
perience, there can be no doubt 
that it has never yet produced any 
injurious effect on individual or 
national character. Look through 
the while history of the country, 
from the' commencement of the 
revolution down to the present 
hour J where are there to be found 
brighter examples of intellectual 
and moral greatness, than have 
been exhibited by the sons of the 
South? From the Father op 
his Countrt, down to the dis¬ 
tinguished Chieftain, who has 
been elevated by a grateful peo¬ 
ple to the highest office in their 
gift, the interval is filled up by a 
long line of orators, of statesmen, 
and* of heroes, justly entitled to ’ 
rank among the ornaments of their 
country, and the benefactors of 
mankind. Look at ( the Old Do¬ 
minion^ great and magnanimous 
Virginia, 1 whose jewels are her 
sons.’ Is there any State in this 
Union vjhich has contributed so 
much to the honor and welfare of 
the country ? Sir, I will yield 
the whole question— 1 will ac¬ 
knowledge the fatal effects of 
slavery upon character, if any one 
can say,<hat for* noble disinter¬ 
estedness, ardent love of country, 
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exalted virtue, and a pure and 
holy devotion to liberty, the peo¬ 
ple of the Southern States have 
ever been surpassed by ^ny in 
the firorld. 

In the course of my former 
remarks, Mr President, 1 took 
occasion to deprecate, as olie of 
the greatest evils, the consol flat, ion 
of this Government. The gen¬ 
tleman takes alarm at the sound. 

‘ Consolidation , like the •tariff',’ 
grates upon his ear. He tells 
us ‘ we have heard much of late 
about consolidation ; that it is the 
rallying word for all who arc en¬ 
deavoring to weaken the Union, 
bv adding to the power of the 
States.’ Hut consolidation (says 
the gentleman) was the very ob¬ 
ject for which the Union was 
formed ; and, in support of that 
opinion, he read a passage from 
the address of the President of 
the Convention to Congress, 
which he assumes to he authority 
on his side of the question. The 
gentleman is mistaken. The ob¬ 
ject of the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution, as disclosed in that ad¬ 
dress, was not the consolidation 
of the Government, hut * the.con¬ 
solidation of the Union.’ Il was 
not to draw power from the States 
in order to transfer it to a great 
National Government^ hut, in the 
language of the Constitution itself,’ 
to form a more perfect Union,’ 
— and by what means? By 
i establishing justice, promoting 
domestic tranquillity, and securing 
the blessingsof liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity r 1 But, accord¬ 
ing to the gentleman’s reading, 
the object of thft£onstitution was 
to consolidate the Government, ;fnd 
the means would seem to Be, the 
8 


promotion of injustice , causing 
domestic discord , and depriving 
the States and the people ‘ of the 
blessings of liberty’ forever. 

The gentleman boasts of be¬ 
longing to the party of National 
Republicans. National Repub¬ 
licans ! — a new name, for a very 
old thing. Tlys* national repub¬ 
licans of tfie present day were the 
federalists of ’98, who became 
federal republicans during the war 
of JSl2, and were manufactured 
into national republicans some¬ 
where about the year 1825. Jts 
a party ^ (by whatever name dis¬ 
tinguished.) they have always been 
animated by the satne principles, 
and have kept steadily in view a 
common object, the consolidation 
of the Government. The party 
to which I am proud of having 
belonged, from the very com¬ 
mencement of my political life to 
the present day, were the Demo¬ 
crats of ’OS, (Anarchists , Ahti- 
Federalists , Revolutionists , I think 
they were sometimes called.) 
Thev assumed the name of Dem- 
ocratic Republicans in 1822, and 
have retained their name and 
principles up to the present hour. 
True to their .political faith, they 
have always, as a party, been in 
favor of limitations of power; 
they have insisted that all powers 
not delegated to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, are reserved ; and have 
been constantly struggling, as they 
now are, to preserve the rights of 
the States, and to prevent them 
from being swallowed up by one 
great consolidated government. 

The true distinction between 
these parties is laid down in a 
ceJebrated’manifesto issued by the 
Convention of the Federalists of 
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Massachusetts, assembled in Bos¬ 
ton, in February, 1824, on the 
occasion of organizing a party 
opposition to the reelection of 
Governor Eustis. Tiie genflernan 
will recognise this as ‘ the canon¬ 
ical book of political scripture;’ 
and it instructs us that, ‘ when {he 
American Colonics redeemed 
themselves from Britisli bondage, 
and became so many independent 
nations , they proposed to form a 
National Union — (not nfed- 
erat Union, sir, but a National 
Union.) Those who were in favor 
of n vnion of the States t in this 
form, became known by the name 
of federalists /'those who wanted 
no union of the States, or dis¬ 
liked the proposed form of union, 
became known by the name of 
anti-federalists. 

The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, while he exoner¬ 
ates me personally, from the 
charge, intimates that there is a 
party in the country who are 
looking to disunion. If he had 
stopped there, the accusation 
would have ‘ passed by me as the 
idle wind which I regard not.’ 
But when he goes on to give to* 
his accusation a local habitation 
and a name, by quoting the ex¬ 
pression of a distinguished citizen 
of South Carolina, (Dr Cooper) 

‘ that it was time for the South to 
calculate the value of theJJnion,’ 
and in the language of the bitter¬ 
est sarcasm, adds, ‘ surely then 
the Union cannot last longer than 
July, 1831,’ — it is impossible to- 
mistake either the allusion, or the 
object of the gentleman. The 
Senate will do me the justice to 
remember, that at the 'time this 
unprovoked and uncalled for at¬ 


tack was made upon the South, 
not one word had been uttered 
by me, in disparagement of New 
England, nor had 1 made the 
most distant allusion either to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, or 
the State he represents. But, 
that gentleman has thought proper, 
for purposes best known to him¬ 
self, to strike the South, through 
me, the most unworthy of her 
servants. He has crossed the 
border, he has invaded, the State 
of South Carolina, is making war 
upon her citizens, and endeavor¬ 
ing to overthrow her piinciples 
and her institutions. When he 
provoke^ me to such a conflict, 
1 meet him at the threshold. 

It is with unfeigned reluctance, 
Mr President, that I enter upon 
the performance of this part of 
my duty — I shrink almost instinc¬ 
tively from a course, however ne¬ 
cessary, which may have a tenden¬ 
cy to excite sectiondi feelings, anti 
sectional jealousies. But the task 
has been forced upon me; and I 
proceed right onward to the per¬ 
formance of my duty. Be the 
consequences what they may, the 
responsibility is with those who 
have imposed upon me this ne¬ 
cessity. The Senator from Mas¬ 
sachusetts has thought proper to 
cast the fir^J; stone; and if he 
shall find, according to a homely 
adage, ‘ that he lives in a glass 
house’ — on his head be the con- 
sequences. c If there be one State 
in the Union, Mr President, (and 
1 say it not in a boastful spirit) that 
may challenge comparisons with 
any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent and # uncakulating devotion 
to the Union, that State is South 
Carolina. From the very com- 
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menccment of the Revolution up 
to this hour, there is no sacrifice, 
however great, she has not cheer¬ 
fully made; no service she has 
ever hesitated to perform. She 
has adherecUto you in your pros¬ 
perity ; but in your adversity she 
has clung to you with more? than 
filial affection. • # 

What, sir, was the conduct of 
the South during the Revolution ? 

I honor New England ior her 
conduct Ln that glorious struggle. 
But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, l think at least 
equal honor is due to the South., 
They espoused the quarrel of their 
brethren, with a generous zeal, 
which did not suffer them to stop 
to calculate their interest in the dis¬ 
pute. Favorites of the mother 
country, possessed of neither ships 
nor seamen to create a commercial 
rivalship, they might have found 
in their situation a guarantee, that 
their trade wtiuld be forever fos¬ 
tered and protected by Great Brit¬ 
ain. But trampling on all con¬ 
siderations either of interest or of 
safety, they rushed into the con¬ 
flict, and fighting for principle, 
perilled all, in the sacred cause of" 
freedom. Never was there ex¬ 
hibited in the history of the world 
higher examples of noble daring, 
dreadful suffering tpul heroic en¬ 
durance, than by the* whigs of 
Carolina, during the Revolution. 
The whole State, from the moun¬ 
tains to the sea, was •overrun by 
an overwhelming force of the ene¬ 
my. The fruits of industry per-. 
ished on the spot where they 
were produced, or were consumed 
by the foe. *Xhe ‘ plains of Car¬ 
olina’ drank up the most prfecious 
blood of her citizens! Black and 


smoking ruins marked the places 
which had been the habitations of 
her children ! Driven from their 
homes, into the gloomy and almost 
impenetrable swamps, even there 
the spirit of liberty survived, and 
South Carolina (sustained by the 
example of her Sumpters and her 
Marions,) proved by her conduct, 
that though her soil might be over¬ 
run, the spirit of her people was 
invincible. 

Blit our country was soon call¬ 
ed upon to engage in another re¬ 
volutionary struggle, and that too 
was a' struggle los principle,. I 
mean the political revolution which 
dates hack to ’98,*and which, if it 
had not been successfully achiev¬ 
ed, would have left us none of 
the fruits of the revolution of ’76. 
The revolution of ’98 restored 
the Constitution, rescued the liber¬ 
ty of the citizen from the grasp of 
those who were aiming at its life, 
and in the emphatic language of 
Mr Jefferson, ‘ saved the Consti¬ 
tution at its last gasp.’ And by 
whom was it achieved ? By the 
South, aided only by the democ¬ 
racy of the North and West. 

I come now to the wat;of 1812, 
a war which.l well remember was 
called in derision, (while its event 
was doubtful,) the Southern war, 
and sometimes the Carolina war; 
but which is now universally ac¬ 
knowledged to have done more 
for the honor and prosperity of 
the country, than all other events 
in our history put together. What 
were the objects of that war? 
‘ Free trade and sailors’ rights !* 
It was for the protection of North¬ 
ern shipping and New England 
seamen,*that the country flew to 
arms. What interest had the 
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South in that contest? If they 
had snt down coolly to calculate 
the value of their interests involv¬ 
ed in it, they would have found 
that they had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain. But with 
that generous devotion to country 
so characteristic of the South, thdy 
only asked, if the «rights of any 
portion of their fellow-citizens had 
been invaded; and when told that 
Northern ships and New England 
seamen had been arrested on* the 
common highway of nations, they 
felt that the honor of their country 
was assailed ; find acting on that 
exalted sentiment ‘ which feels a 
stain like a woifnd,’ they resolved 
to seek in open war, for a redress 
of those injuries, which it did not 
become freemen to endure. The 
whole South, animated as by a 
common impulse, cordially united 
in declaring and promoting that 
war. South Carolina sent to your 
councils, as the advocates and 
supporters of that war, the noblest 
of her sons. How they fulfilled 
that trust, let a grateful country 
tel). Not a measure was adopted, 
not a battle fought, not a victory 
won, whiqh contributed in any de¬ 
gree, to the success of that war, to 
which Southern councils and 
Southern valor did not largely con¬ 
tribute. Since South Carolina is 
assailed, I must be suffered to 
speak it to her praise, that gt the 
very moment when in one quarter, 
we heard it solemnly proclaimed 
6 that it did not become a religious 
and moral people to rejoico at the 
victories of .our army or our navy,’ 
her Legislature unanimously 

‘ Resolved ,, That we will cor¬ 
dially support the Government in 


the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, until a peace can be obtained 
on honorable terms, and we will 
chcerfylly submit to every priva¬ 
tion that may be required of *us, 
by our Government,Mor the ac¬ 
complishment of this object.’ 

Soutlf Carolina redeemed that 
pledge.*' *She threw open her 
treasury to the Government. 
She put at the absolute disposal 
of the officers of the United States 
all that she possessed —h er men, 
her money and her arms. She 
appropriated half a million of 
‘dollars, on her own account, in 
defence of her maritime frontier, 
ordered af brigade of State troops 
to be raised, and when left to 
protect herself by her own means, 
never suffered the enemy to touch 
her soil, without being instantly 
driven off or captured. 

Such was the conduct of the 
South — such the conduct of my 
own State in that dark hour 
‘ which tried men’s souls.’ 

When I look back and con¬ 
template the spectacle exhibited 
at that timet in another quarter of 
.the Union, when I think of the 
conduct of certain portions of 
New England, and remember the 
part which was acted on that 
memorable occasion by the po¬ 
litical associates of the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts — nay, 
when I follow that gentleman into 
the councils,of the nation, and lis¬ 
ten to his voice duringthe darkest 
period of the war, 1 am indeed 
astonished that he should venture 
to touch upon the topics which 
he has introduced into this debate. 
South Carolina reproached by 
Massachusetts! And from whom 
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does the accusation come ? Not 
from the Democracy of New 
England ; for they have been in 
times past, as they are ncftv, the 
frierfds and ^Ilies of the South. 
No, sir, the accusation comes 
from that party, whose acts,, dur¬ 
ing the most trying and eventful 
period of our national History, 
were of such a character that 
their own Legislature, but a few 
years ago, actually blotted them 
out from flieir records, as a stain 
upon the honor of the country. 
But how can they ever be blotted 
out from the recollection of any 
one who had a heart to feel, a 
mind to comprehend and a memo¬ 
ry to retain, the events of that 
day ? I shall not attempt to 
write the history of the party in 
New England, to which I have 
r.lluded — the war party in peace, 
and the peace party in war. 
That task I «hall leave to some 
future biographer of Nathan 
Dane, and I doubt not it will be 
found quite easy to prove that 
the peace party of Massachusetts 
were the only defenders of their 
country, during the war, and ac¬ 
tually achieved all our victories 
by land and sea. In the mean¬ 
time, sir, and until that history 
shall be written, I propose, with 
the feeble and glimrflcriag lights 
which l possess, to review the 
conduct of this party, in connex¬ 
ion with the war, and the events 
which immediately preceded it. 

It will be recollected that our 
great causes of quarrel with Great 
Britain, were her depredations on 
Northern commerce, and the im¬ 
pressment of New England sea¬ 
men. From every quarter we 
were called upon for protection. 

• 6 * 


Importunate as the West is now 
represented to be, on another 
subject, the importunity of the 
East on that occasion was far 
greater. I hold in my hands the 
evidence of the fact. Here are 
petitions, memorials and remon¬ 
strances, from all parts of New 
England, setting forth the injus¬ 
tice, the oppressions, the depre¬ 
dations, the insults, the outrages, 
committed by Great Britain 
against the unoffending com¬ 
merce and seamen of New Eng¬ 
land, and calling ugon Congress 
* for redress. 

The conduct of Great Britain, 
we were then told, was ‘ an out¬ 
rage upon our national indepen¬ 
dence.’ These clamors, which 
commenced as early as January, 
1800, were continued up to 1812. 
In a message from the Governor 
of one of the New England 
States, as late as the 10th» of 
October, 1811, this language is 
held: ‘ A manly and decisive 
course has become indispensable : 
a course to satisfy foreign nations, 
that while we desire peace, we. 
have the means and the spirit to 
repel aggression. We are falsje 
to Ourselves, when our commerce 
or our territory is invaded with 
impunity.’ 

About this time, however, a 
remarkable change was observa¬ 
ble in the tone and temper of 
those who had tyeen endeavoring 
to force the country into a war. 
The language of complaint was 
changed into that of insult, and 
calls for protection, converted in¬ 
to reproaches. 

The war at length came, and 
what did we behold ? The very 
men who had been for six years 
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clamorous for war, and for whose 
protection it was waged, became 
at once equally clamorous against 
it. They had received a miracu¬ 
lous visitation; a new light had 
suddenly beamed upon their 
minds, the scales fell from their 
eyes, and it was discovered that 
the war was declared f from ‘ sub¬ 
serviency to France;’ and that 
Congress and the Executive‘ had 
sold themselves to Napoleon 
that Great Britain had in (act 
‘ done us no essential injurythat 
she was ‘ the bulwark of our re¬ 
ligion that where ‘ she (pok one • 
of our ships, she protected twen- 
tv,’ and that iV Great Britain had 
impressed a few of our seamen, 
it was because ‘she could not 
distinguish them from her own.’ 
And so far did this spirit extend, 
that a committee of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature actually fell 
to calculation, and discovered, to 
their infinite satisfaction, but to 
the astonishment of all the world 
beside, that only eleven Massa¬ 
chusetts sailors had ever been 
impressed. Wonderful discove¬ 
ry ! The Secretary of State had 
collected authentic lists of no less* 
tlran six thousand impressed 
Americans. Lord Casllercagh 
himself acknowledged sixteen 
hundred. Calculations on the 
basis of the number found on 
board of the Guerriere, the Mace¬ 
donian, the Java, and othor Brit- 
sh ships (captured by the skill 
and gallantry of those heroes, 
whose achievements are the 
treasured monuments of their 
country’s glory), fixed the num¬ 
ber at seven thousand j and yet, 


it seems, Massachusetts had lost 
but eleven ! Eleven Massachu¬ 
setts sailors taken by mistake ! A 
causer of war indeed ! Their 
ships, too, the capture of which 
had threatened ‘ umVcrsal bank- 
rupt 9 y,’ it was discovered that 
Great Britain w as their friend and 
protector*; ‘ where she had taken 
one, she had protected twenty.’ 
Then was the discovery made, 
that subserviency to France, hos¬ 
tility to commerce, ‘ a determina¬ 
tion on the pail of the South and 
the West to break down the 
Eastern States, and especially 
(as reported by a committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature), 
‘ to force the sons of commerce 
to populate the wilderness,’ were 
the true causes of the war.* 

But let us look a little farther 
into the conduct of the peace 
party of New England, at that 
important crisis. Whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion might have 
existed as to the causes of the 
war, the country had a right to 
expect that when once involv¬ 
ed in the contest, all America 
would have cordially united in 
its si/pport. The war effected, 
in its progress, a union of all par¬ 
ties at the South. But not so in 
New England; there, great ef¬ 
forts wqre made to stir up the 
minds of the people to oppose it. 
Nothing was left undone to em¬ 
barrass the financial operations of 
the Government, to prevent the 
enlistment of troops, to keep back 
the men and money of New Eng¬ 
land from the service of the 
Union, to force the President from 
his ^seat. , Yes, "sir, * the Island 


* Olive Branch, pages 134 — 201. 
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of Elba! or a halter!’ were the 
alternatives they presented to the 
excellent and venerable James 
Madison. The war was further op¬ 
posed by openly carrying on illicit 
trade with tfie enemy, by permit¬ 
ting that enemy to establish herself 
on the very soil of Massachusetts, 
and by opening a free‘trade be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Ameri¬ 
ca, with a separate Custom House. 
Yes, sir, those who cannot! endure 
the thought that we should insist 
on a free trade in time of pro¬ 
found peace, could without scru¬ 
ple claim and exercise the right* 
of carrying on a free trade with 
the enemy in a time of tyar; and 
finally by getting up the renown¬ 
ed ‘ Hartford Convention,’ and 
preparing the way for an open 
resistance to the Government, 
and a separation of the States. 
If I am asked for the proof of 
those things^ I fearlessly appeal 
to cotemporary history, to the 
public documents of the country, 
to the recorded opinions, and 
acts of public assemblies, to the 
declaration and acknowledgments, 
since made, of the Executive and 
Legislature of Massachusetts her¬ 
self. 

Mr Hayne then proceeded to 
illustrate the prevailing feeling in 
the Eastern States dpring the 
war, by reading extracts from the 
Olive Branch, in which are col¬ 
lected quotations from the speech¬ 
es of excited partisans, fast ser¬ 
mons of political divines, and es¬ 
says in newspapers, with the de¬ 
sign of proving the disaffection 
of the inhabitants of those States 
at that criticaitnomen^ H^then 
said, that — 

As soon as the public mind 


was sufficiently prepared for the 
measqre, the celebrated Hartford 
Convention was got up; not as an 
act of a few unauthorized indi¬ 
viduals, but by authority of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. I 
do not desire to call in question 
the motives of the gentlemen who 
compose^tha* assembly. I knew 
many of them to be in private 
life accomplished and honorable 
men, and I doubt not there were 
some among them who did not 
perceive the dangerous tendency 
of their proceedings. I will even 
go further, and say, that if* the 
authors of the Hartford Conven¬ 
tion believed, that** gross, delibe¬ 
rate, and palpable violations of 
the Constitution’ had taken place, 
utterly destructive of their rights 
and interests, 1 should be the last 
man to deny their right to resort 
to any constitutional measures for 
redress. But, in any view of the 
case, the time when, and the cir¬ 
cumstances under, which that 
convention assembled, as well as 
the measures recommended, ren¬ 
der their conduct, in my opinion, 
wholly indefensible. Let us con¬ 
template, for a moment, the 
^ectacle then exhibited to *the 
view of the world. 1 will not go 
over the disasters of the war, nor 
describe the difficulties in which 
the Government was involved. 
It will be recollected that its 
credit was nearly gone. Wash¬ 
ington had fallen, the whole coast 
was blockaded, and an immense 
force collected in the West Indies 
was about to make a descent, 
which it was supposed we had no 
means of resisting. In this awful 
state of our public affairs, when 
the Government seemed almost 
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to be tottering on its base, when 
Great Britain, relieved from all 
her other enemies, had proclaim¬ 
ed her purpose of ‘ reducing us 
to unconditional submission’ — 
we beheld the peace party of 
New England (in the language 
of the work before us), pursuing 
a course calculated to do more 
injury to their country, and to 
render England more effective 
service than all her armies. 
Those who could not find in their 
hearts to rejoice at our victories, 
sang Te Deum at the King’s 
Chtfpel, in Bcftton, for the resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons. Those 
who could not consent to illumi¬ 
nate their dwellings for the cap¬ 
ture of the Guerriere, could give 
visible tokens of their joy at the 
fall of Detroit. The ‘ beacon 
fires’ of their hills were lighted 
up, not for the encouragement of 
their, friends, but as signals to the 
enemy; and in the gloomy hours 
of midnight, the very lights burn¬ 
ed blue. Such were the dark 
and portentous signs of the times, 
which ushered into being the re¬ 
nowned Hartford Convention. 
That convention met, and from 
theflr proceedings it appears, that 
their chief object was to keep 
back the men and money of New 
England from the service of the 
Union, and to effect radical 
changes in the Government — 
changes that can never be effect¬ 
ed without a dissolution of the 
Union. 

It is unnecessary to trace the 
matter further, or to ask what 
would have been the next chap¬ 
ter in this history, if the measures 
recommended had been carried 
into effect; and if, with the men 


and money of New England 
withheld from the Government of 
the United States, she had been 
withdrawn from the war; if New 
Orleans had fallen into the hahds 
of the enemy, and if, without 
troops, and almost destitute of 
money, *the Southern and the 
Western States had been thrown 
upon their own resources for the 
prosecution of the war, and the 
recovery of New Orleans ? What¬ 
ever may have been the issue of 
the contest, the Union must have 
been dissolved. But a wise and 
just Providence, which ‘shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will,’ gave us the victory, and 
crowned our efforts with a glori¬ 
ous peace. The Ambassadors 
of Hartford were seen retracing 
their steps from Washington, ‘the 
bearers of the glad tidings of 
great joy.’ Courage and patriot¬ 
ism triumphed — th<icountry was 
saved — the Union was preserv¬ 
ed.- And are we, Mr President, 
who stood by our country then; 
who threw open our coffers ; who 
bared our bosoms; who freely 
.perilled all in that conflict, to be 
reproached with want of attach¬ 
ment to the Union ? If we are 
to have lessons of patriotism read 
to us, they must come from a 
different quarter. 

Mr President, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that all the 
remarks I hjve made on this sub¬ 
ject, arc intended to be exclu- 
sivcly applied to a party, which 
1 have described as the * peace 
party of New England.’ Sir, no¬ 
thing has been further from my 
thoughts than to impeach the char-, 
acter or oonduct of the people of 
New England. For their steady 
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habits and hardy virtues, I trust I 
entertain a becoming respect. I 
fully subscribe to the truth of the 
description given before the. Rev¬ 
olution, by one whose praise is 
the highest ewlogy, * that the per¬ 
severance of Holland, the activity 
of France, and the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English en¬ 
terprise, have been more than 
equalled by this “ recent people.” 5 
Hardy, enterprising, sagacious, 
industrious, and moral, the people 
of New England of the present 
day, are worthy of their ancestors. 
Still less, IVlr President, has it been 
my intention to say anything that 
could be construed into # a want 
of respect for that parly, who, 
trampling on all narrow, sectional 
feclingM, have been true to their 
principles in the worst of times 
— 1 mean the Democracy of 
New England. 

I will declare, that, highly as I 
appreciate tin? democracy of the 
South, 1 consider even higher 
praise to be due to the democracy 
of New England, who have main¬ 
tained their principles ‘ through 
good and through evil report,’ 
who, at every period of our na¬ 
tional history, have stood up man¬ 
fully for ‘ their country, their whole 
country, and nothing but their 
country.’ In the great political 
revolution of ’98, they were found 
united with the democracy of the 
South, marching under the ban¬ 
ner of the constitution, Jed on by 
the patriarch of liberty, in search 
of the land of political promise, 
which they lived not only to be¬ 
hold, but to possess and to enjoy. 
Again, in the darkest and most 
gloomy period of the $ar, when 
our country stood single Ifanded, 


against 4 the conqueror of the con¬ 
querors of the world,’ when all 
about and around them was dark 
and dreary, disastrous and dis¬ 
couraging, they stood, a Spartan 
band, in that narrow pass, where 
the honor of their country was to 
be defended, or to find its grave. 
And in the last .great struggle, 
involving, a% we believe, the very 
existence of the principle of pop¬ 
ular sovereignty, where were the 
demofcracy of New England ? 
Where they always have been 
found, struggling side by side, 
.with their brethren of the South 
and the *West, for popular rights, 
and assisting in that glorious tri¬ 
umph, by which the man of the 
people was elevated to the high¬ 
est office in their gift. 

Who, then, Mr President, are 
the true friends of the Union? 
Those who would confine the 
Federal Government strictly with¬ 
in the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution; who would pre¬ 
serve to the States and the peo¬ 
ple all powers not expressly dele¬ 
gated ; who would make this a 
federal and not a national Union, 
and who, administering tlip Gov¬ 
ernment in a spirit of equal jus¬ 
tice would make it a blessing, 
and not a curse. And who are 
its enemies ? Those who are in 
favor of consolidation — who are 
constantly stealing power from 
the States, and adding strength 
to the Federsl Government. 
Who, assuming an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over the Stales and 
the people, undertake to regu¬ 
late the whole industry and capital 
of the country. But, of all 
description^ of men, 1 consider 
those as the worst enemies of 
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the Union, who sacrifice the 
equal rights which belong to every 
member of the confederacy, to 
combinations of interested ma¬ 
jorities, for personal or political 
objects. 

The Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts, in denouncing what he is 
pleased to call thq Carolina doc¬ 
trine, has attempted to throw 
ridicule upon the idea that a 
State has any constitutional reme¬ 
dy, by the exercise of its ’sove¬ 
reign authority., against ‘ a gross, 
palpable, and deliberate violation 
of fc the Constitution.’ He calls it. 
* an idle’ or ‘ a ridiculous* notion,’ 
or something*to that effect, and 
added, that it would make the 
Union ‘a mere rope of sand.’ 
As the gentleman has not con¬ 
descended to enter into any ex¬ 
amination of the question, and 
has been satisfied with throwing 
the weight of his authority into 
the* scale, I do not deem it neces¬ 
sary to do more than to throw 
into the opposite scale the authori¬ 
ty on which South Carolina relies, 
and there, for the present, 1 am 
perfectly willing to leave the con¬ 
troversy. The South Caroling 
doctrine, that is to say, the doc¬ 
trine contained in an exposition 
reported by a committee of the 
legislature in December, 1828, 
and published by their authority, 
is the good old republican doc¬ 
trine of ’98 — the doctrine of the 
celebrated ‘ Virginia Resolutions’ 
of that year, and of ‘ Madison’s 
Report’ of ’99. It will be re¬ 
collected that the legislature of 
Virginia in December, ’98, took 
into consideration the Alien and 
Sedition laws, then considered by 
all republicans as a gross violation 


of the Constitution of the United 
States, and on that day passed, 
among others, the following re¬ 
solutions. 

4 Tlie General Assembly t doth 
explicitly and peremptorily de¬ 
clare, that it views the powers of 
the Federal Government as re- 
sullin^Trom the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited 
by the plain sense and intention 
of the instrument constituting 
that compact, as no farther valid 
than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that com¬ 
pact ; and that in case of a de¬ 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers, not 
granted*by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto, 
have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respec¬ 
tive limits, the authorities, rights 
and liberties appertaining to them.’ 

In addition to the above reso¬ 
lution, the General Assembly of 
Virginia ‘ appeal to the other 
States, in the confidence that 
they would concur with that 
Commonwealth, that the acts 
aforesaid [the alien and sedition 
laws] are unconstitutional, and that 
the necessary and proper mea¬ 
sures would be taken by each for 
cooperating with Virginia in main¬ 
taining unimpaired the authorities, 
rights and liberties, reserved to 
the State? respectively, or to the 
People.’ 

The Legislatures of several of 
the New England States having, 
contrary to the expectation of the 
Legislature of Virginia, expressed 
thefr dissent from these doctrines; 
the sufiject came up again for 
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consideration, during the session 
of 1799, 1800, when it was re¬ 
ferred to a select committee, by 
whom was made that celebrated 
report, which is familiarly known 
as * Madison’S Report,’ and which 
deserves to last as long as the 
Constitution itself. In that re¬ 
port, which was subsecjuently 
adopted by the Legislature, the 
whole subject was deliberately 
re-examined, and the objections 
urged against the Virginia doc¬ 
trines carefully considered. The 
result was, that the Legislature 
of Virginia re-affirmed all the 
principles laid down in the reso¬ 
lutions of 1798, and issued to 
the world that admirable report, 
which has stamped the character 
of Mr Madison as the preserver 
of that Constitution which he 
had contributed so largely to 
create and establish. 

But our authorities do not stop 
here. The State of Kentucky 
responded to Virginia, and on the 
10th of November, 1798, adopted 
those celebrated resolutions, well 
known to have been penned by 
the Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence.In 
those resolutions the Legislature 
of Kentucky declares * That the 
government created by this com¬ 
pact, was not made the exclusive 
or final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself, since 
that would have made its discre¬ 
tion, and not the Constitution, the 
measure of its powers ; but that, 
as in all other cases of compact 
among parties having no common 
judge, each party had an equal 
right to judge* for itsejf, as well 
of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress.’ 


At the ensuing session of the 
Legislature, the subject was re¬ 
examined, and on the 14th No¬ 
vember, 1799, the resolutions of 
the preceding year, were deliber¬ 
ately reaffirmed, and it was among 
other things solemnly declared : 

‘ That if those who administer 
the Genera] Gftvfernment he per¬ 
mitted to transgress the limits 
fixed by that compact, by a total 
disregard to the special delega¬ 
tions of power therein contained, 
an annihilation of fhe State Gov¬ 
ernments, and the erection upon 
their ruins of a gefleral consoli¬ 
dated government will be the in¬ 
evitable consequence. The prin¬ 
ciples of construction contended 
for by sundry of the State Legis¬ 
latures, that the General Govern¬ 
ment is the exclusive judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated 
to it, stop nothing short of des¬ 
potism ; since the discretion, of 
those who administer the govern¬ 
ment, and not the Constitution, 
would be the measure of their 
powers. That the several States 
who formed that instrument, be¬ 
ing sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to 
judge of its irffraction, and that* a 
nullification by those sovereignties, 
of all authorized acts done under 
color of that instrument, is the 
rightful remedy.* 

Tim® and experience confirm¬ 
ed Mr Jefferson’s opinion on this 
all important pftint. In the year 
1821, he expressed himself in 
this emphatic manner. ‘ It is a 
fatal heresy to suppose that either 
our State Governments are su¬ 
perior to^ the Federal, or the 
Federal to the State; neither is 
authorized literally to decide which 
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belongs to itself or its copartner It formed the line of demarcation 
in government; in differences of between the federal and republi- 
opinion, between their different can parties, and the great political 
sets of public servants k the appeal revolution which then took place, 
is to neither, but to their employ- turned upon the very quertion 
ers peaceably assembled by their involved in these • resolutions, 
representatives in Convention.’ That question was decided by the 
The opinion of Mr Jefferson on people*and by that decision the 
this subject has been so repeatedly Constitution was, in the emphatic 
and'so solemnly expressed, that language of Mr Jefferson, ‘ saved 
they may be said to have been at its last gasp.’ I should sup- 
among the most fixed and settled pose it would require more self- 
.convictions of his mind. respect than any gentleman here 

In the protest prepared by him would be willing to assume, to 
for the Legislature of Virginia, treat lightly, doctrines derived 
in December,* 1825, in respect to ■ from such high sources. Rest- 
the powers exercised by the Fe- ing on authority like this I will 
deral Government in relation to ask gentlemen, whether South 
the Tariff, and Internal Improve- Carolina lias not manifested a 
ments, which he declares to be high regaid for the Union, when 
1 usurpations of the powers retain- under a tyranny ten times more 
ed by the States, mere interpola- grievous than the alien anti sedi¬ 
tions into tiie compact, and direct tion laws, she has hitherto gone 
infractions of it,’ — he solemnly no farther than to petition, remon- 
reasserts all the principles of the strate, and to solemnly protest 
Virginia resolutions of ’98 — pro- against a series of measures which 
tests against ‘ these acts of the she believes to be wholly uncon- 
Fedcral branch of the Govern- stitutional, and utterly destructive 
ment as null and void, and de- of her interests. South Carolina 
dares that although Virginia has not gone one step farther 
would consider a dissolution of than Mr Jefferson himself was 
the Union as among the greatest * disposed to go in relation to the 
calamities that could befal theip, present subject of our present 
yet it is not the greatest. There complaints—not a step farther 
is one yet greater — submission than the statesmen from New 
to a Government of unlimited England wer/) disposed to go un¬ 
powers. It is only when the hope der similar circumstances; no 

of this shall become so absolutely farther than the senator from 

desperate that further forbearance Massachusetts himself once con- 
could not be indulged.’ sidered as'within ‘the limits of a 

Such, sir, are the high and constitutional opposition.’ The 

imposing authorities in sup- doctrine that it is the right of a 

port of 4 ‘ the Carolina doctrine,’ State to judge of the violations 
which Is in fact the doctrine of the Constitution on the part of 
of the Virginia resolutions of the Federal Government, and to 
1798. ' protect her citizens from the op- 

At that day the whole country erations of unconstitutional laws, 
was divided on this very question, was held by the enlightened citi- 
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aens of Boston, who assembled 
in Faneuil ball, on the 25th ol 
January, in 1800. They state, 
in that celebrated mcmoriqj, that 
‘ they looked only to the State 
legislature, who were competent 
to devise relief against the uncon¬ 
stitutional acts of the pdneral 
Government. That yourjpower, 
(say they) is adequate to that ob¬ 
ject, is evident from the organi¬ 
zation of the confederacy#’ 

w 

A distinguished senator from 
one of the New England States, 
(Mr Ilillhouse,) in a speech de¬ 
livered here, on a bill for enforc- . 
ing the embargo, declared — ‘ f 
feel myself bound in conscience 
to declare, (lest the blootfof those 
who shall fall in the execution of 
this measure shall be on my 
head,) that 1 consider this to he 
an act which directs a mortal blew 
at the liberties of my country — 
an act containing unconstitutional 
provisions, to^v Inch the people are 
not bound to submit, and to which, 
in my opinion, they will not sub¬ 
mit.’ 

And the senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts, himself, in a speech de¬ 
livered on the same subject in 
the other House, said, 1 this op¬ 
position is constitutional and legal; 
it is also conscientious. It rests 
on settled and sober conviction, 
that such policy is (lestfuctive to 
the interests of the people, and 
dangerous to the being of Govern¬ 
ment. The experience of every 
day confirms these sentiments. 
Men who act from such motives 
are not to be discouraged by tri¬ 
fling obstacles, nor awed by any 
dangers. They know the limit 
of constitutional opposition f up 
to that limit, at their owif discre- 

y 


tion, they will walk, and walk 
fearlessly.’ How ‘ the being of 
the Government’ was to be 
endangered by ‘ constitutional op¬ 
position’ to the embargo, I leave 
to the gentleman to explain. 

Thus, will be seen, Mr Presi¬ 
dent, that the South Carolina 
doctrine is th® republican doc¬ 
trine of ’08; that it was promul¬ 
gated by the fathers of the faith — 
that it was maintained by Virginia 
and ’Kentucky in the worst of 
times — that it constituted the 
very pivot on which the political 
revolution of that day turned*— 
that it embraces the very princi¬ 
ples, the triumph *of which, at 
that time, saved the Constitution 
at its last gasp, and which New 
England statesmen were not un- 
willing to adopt, when they be¬ 
lieved themselves to he the vic¬ 
tims of unconstitutional legislation. 
As to the doctrine that the Fede¬ 
ral Government is the exclusive 
judge of the extent as w r ell as the 
limitations of its powders, it seems 
to me to be utterly subversive of 
the sovereignty and independence 
of the States. It makes but little 
•difference, in my estimation, 
whether Congress or the Supreme 
Court are invested with this pow¬ 
er. If the Federal Government, 
in all or any of its departments, 
are to prescribe the limits of its 
own authority, and the States are 
bound to submit to the decision, and 
are not to be allowed to examine 
and decide for themselves, when 
the barriers of the Constitution 
shall be overleaped, this is practi¬ 
cally a ‘ government without lim¬ 
itation of powers.’ The States 
are at once reduced to mere petty 
corporations, and the people are 
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entirely at your mercy. I have 
but one word more to add. In 
all the efforts that have been 
made by South Carolina, to 
resist the unconstitutional laws 
which Congress has extended 
over them, she has kept steadily 
in view the preservation of the 
Union, by the* only means by 
which she believes it can be long 
preserved — a firm, manly, and 
steady resistance against usurpa¬ 
tion. The measures of the'Fed¬ 
eral Government have, it is true, 
prostrated her interests, and will 
soon involve the whole South in 
irretrievable ruin. Hut even this 
evil, great as it is, is not the chief 
ground of our complaints. It is 
the principle involved in the con¬ 
test, a principle, which, substitut¬ 
ing the discretion of Congress for 
the limitations of the Constitution, 
brings the States and the peo¬ 
ple to the feet of the Federal 
Government, and leaves them 
nothing they can call their own. 
If the measures of the Federal 
Government were less oppressive, 
we should still strive against this 
usurpation. The South is acting 
on a principle she has always* 
hrfd sacred — resistance to up- 
authorized taxation. These are 
die principles which induced the 
immortal Hampden to resist the 
payment of a tax of twenty shil¬ 
lings. Would twenty shillings 
have ruined his fortune? No! 
but the payment *of half twenty 
shillings, on the principle on which 
it was demanded, would have 
made him a slave. If in acting 
on these high motives — if ani¬ 
mated by that ardent love of lib¬ 
erty which has always liecn the 
most prominent trait in the South¬ 
ern character — we should be 


hurried beyond the bounds of a 
cold and calculating prudence, 
w T ho is there, with one noble and 
generqus sentiment in his bosom, 
that would not be disposed, in the 
language of Burke, to exclaim, 
‘ You must pardon something to 
the spirit of liberty !’ 

r * 

This speech, addressed as it was 
to the local prejudices of the 
South 'and West, and obviously 
with a view of uniting those great 
sections of the country, in a cru¬ 
sade against the predominant party 
•in the Eastern States, called up 
Mr Webster in a reply, which for 
power apd effect, never was sur¬ 
passed on the floor of Congress. 
From the pointed and marked 
character of the attack, and the 
manner in which the speech of Mr 
Hayne was eulogized throughout 
the country, by the friends of the 
administration, it was evident that 
they believed a fatal blow had 
been aimed at the political stand¬ 
ing of the Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The reply, however, was yet 
to come, and his acknowledged 
ability*cau'sed some apprehension 
as to the result. Public attention 
was strongly excited, and the Sen¬ 
ate Chamber was crowded to 
overflowing, ip expectation of the 
reply. Following Mr Hayne in 
debate, Mr Webster commenced 
by remarking upon the manner in 
which they had wandered from 
the resolution before the Senate, 
and asked the Secretary to read 
the resolution. He then proceed¬ 
ed. 

We havd thus heard, sir, what 
the resolbtion is which is actually 
before us for consideration; and it 
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will readily occur to every one 
that it is almost the only subject 
about which something has not 
been said in the speech, running 
thrgugh two days, by winch the 
Senate has now been entertained 
by the gentleman from South Car¬ 
olina. Every topic in the wide 
range of our public affairs* whether 
past or present—everything, gen¬ 
eral or local, whether belonging to 
national politics or party .politics, 
seems to have attracted more or 
less of tfic honorable member’s 
attention, save only the resolution 
before us. 

When this debate was to be re¬ 
sumed, on Thursday morning, it 
so happened that it wdtild have 
been convenient for me to be else¬ 
where. The honorable member, 
however, did not incline to put off 
the discussion to another day. He 
had a shot, he said, to return, and 
he wished to discharge it. That 
shot, which it was kind thus to in¬ 
form us was coming, that we might 
stand out of the way, or prepare 
ourselves to fall before it, and die 
with decency, has now been re¬ 
ceived. Under all advantages, 
and with expectation awakened by 
the tone which preceded it,* it has 
been discharged, and has spent its 
force. It may become me to say 
no more of its effect, than that, if 
nobody is found, after •all, either 
killed or wounded by it, it is not 
the first time in the history of hu¬ 
man affairs that the vigor and suc¬ 
cess of the war have not quite 
come up to the lofty and sounding 
phrase of the manifesto. 

But the gentleman inquires 
why he was .made the object of 
6uchareply? * Why was h<j sin¬ 
gled out ? If an attack Jaad been 


made on the East, he, he assures 
us, did not begin it—it wa 
the gentleman from Missouri. I 
answered the gentleman’s speech 
because I happened to hear it; 
and because, also, I chose to give 
an answer to that speech, which 
if unanswered, I thought most 
likely to producejnjurious impres¬ 
sions. I did not stop to inquire 
who was the original drawer of 
the bill. I found a responsible 
indorser before me, and it was 
my purpose to lpld him liable, 
and to bring him to his just re¬ 
sponsibility without delay, put 
this interrogatory of the honorable 
member was only introductory to 
another. He proceeded to ask 
me, whether I had turned upon 
him, in this debate, from the con¬ 
sciousness that I should find an 
overmatch, if I ventured on a 
contest with his friend from Mis¬ 
souri. If the honorable member, 
cx gratia modestirc , had chosen 
thus to defer to his friend, and to 
pay him a compliment, without 
intentional disparagement to oth¬ 
ers, it would have been quite ac¬ 
cording to the friendly courtesies 
, of debate, and not at all ungrate¬ 
ful to tny own feeling^. I am 
net one of tRose who esteem any 
tribute of regard, whether light 
and occasional, or more serious 
and deliberate, which may be be¬ 
stowed on others, as so much 
unjustly with hoi den from them¬ 
selves. But the tone and manner 
of the gentleman’s question, for¬ 
bid me that I thus interpret it. I 
am not at liberty to consider it as 
nothing more than a civility to his 
friend. It had an air of taunt 
and disparagement, a little of the 
loftiness of asserted superiority, 
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which does not allow me to pass 
it over without notice. It was 
put as a question for me to an¬ 
swer, and so put, as if it were 
difficult for me to answer, wheth¬ 
er I deemed the member from 
Missouri an overmatch for myself 
in debate here. It seems, to me, 
that this is extraordinary language, 
and an extraordinary t6ue, for the 
discussions of this body. 

Matches and over-matches! 
Those terms are more applicable 
elsewhere than here, and fitter 
for other assemblies than this. 
Tfip gentleman seems to forget 
where and what we are. 'This is 
a Senate; a senate of equals : of 
men of individual honor and per¬ 
sonal character, and of absolute 
independence. We know' no mas¬ 
ters : we acknowledge no dicta- 
tors. This is a hall for mutual 
consultation and discussion; not 
an arena for the exhibition of 
champions. I offer myself, as a 
match for no man; I throw 7 the 
challenge of debate at no man’s 
feet. But then, since the hon¬ 
orable member lias put the ques¬ 
tion, in a manner that calls for an 
answer, I will give him an answer; 
and I tell him, thatj holding my¬ 
self to be the humblest of the 
members here, I yet know nothing 
in the arm of his friend from 
Missouri, either alone, or when 
aided by the arm of his friend 
from South Carolina, that need 
deter, even me, from espousing 
whatever opinions I may choose 
to espouse, from debating when¬ 
ever 1 may choose to debate, or 
from speaking whatever I may see 
fit to say on the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate. When uttered as matter 
of commendation or compliment, 


I should dissent from nothing 
which the honorable member 
might say of his friend. Still 
less dol put forth any pretensions 
of my own. But when puj to 
me as matter of taunt, I throw it 
back, and say to the gentleman 
that he could possibly say nothing 
less likcTy jhan such a comparison, 
to wound my pride of personal 
character. The anger of the 
tone rescued the remark from 
intentional irony, which, otherw isc, 
probably, would have been its ge¬ 
neral acceptation. But, if it be 
imagined that by this mutual quo¬ 
tation and commendation ; if it he 
supposed that, by casting the 
charactcfsof the drama, assigning 
to each his part: to one the at¬ 
tack ; to another the ny of onset; 
or, if it be thought that by a loud 
and empty vaunt of anticipated 
victory, any laurels are to be won 
here; if it he imagined, especial¬ 
ly, that any, or all dicse things, 
will shake any purpose of mine, 

I can tell the honorable member 
once for all, that he is greatly 
mistaken, and that he is dealing 
with one of whose temper and 
character he lias yet much to 
learn.*- I shall not allow myself, 
on this occasion, 1 hope on no oc¬ 
casion, to be betrayed into any 
loss of temper, but, if provoked, 
and i trifst I never shall allow 
myself to be, into crimination and 
recrimination, the honorable mem¬ 
ber may, perhaps, find, that, in 
that contest, there will be blows 
to take as well as blows to give ; 
that others can state comparisons 
as significant, at least, as his own, 
and that his impunity may per¬ 
haps* demand of him whatever 
powers of taunt and sarcasm he 
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may possess. I commend him to 
a prudent husbandry of his re¬ 
sources. 

In the course of my observa- 
tioifs the other day, Mr President, 
I paid a passing tribute of respect 
to a very worthy man, Mr Dane, 
of Massachusetts. It so*happen- 
ed that he drew the ordinance of 
1787, for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory. 

I spoke, of the ordinance of 
1787, which prohibited slavery, 
in all future times, northwest of 
the Ohio, as a measure of great 
wisdom and foresight; and one 
which had been attended with 
highly beneficial and permanent 
consequences. I supposed, that 
on this point, no two gentlemen in 
die Senate could entertain differ¬ 
ent opinions. But the simple ex¬ 
pression of this sentiment has led 
the gentleman, not only into a 
labored defence of slavery, in the 
abstract, and on principle, but, 
also, into a tvarm accusation 
against me, as having attacked the 
system of domestic slavery, now 
existing in the Southern States. 
For all this, there was not the 
slightest foundation, in anything 
said or intimated by me. I did 
not utter a single word, which any 
ingenuity could torture into an 
attack on the slavery,of jhe South. 

I said only that it was highly wise 
and useful in legislating for the 
northwestern country, while it was 
yet a wilderness, to jfrohibit die 
introduction of slaves; and added, 
that I presumed, in the neighbor¬ 
ing state of Kentucky, there was 
no reflecting and intelligent gen¬ 
tleman, who hrould doubt, that if 
the same prohibition* had teen 
extended, at the sameearfy period, 
9* 


over that commonwealth, her 
strength and population would, at 
this day, have been far greater 
than they are. If these opinions 
be thought doubtful, they are, 
nevertheless, I trust, neither ex¬ 
traordinary nor disrespectful. 
They attack nobody, and menace 
nobody. ,And yet, the gentle- 
man’s optics have discovered, 
even in the mere expression of 
this sentiment, what he calls the 
very spirit of the Missouri ques¬ 
tion ! He represents me as mak¬ 
ing an onset on the whole South, 
and manifesting a spirit which 
would interfere with, and disturb 
their domestic condition ! This 
injustice no otherwise surprises 
me, than as it is done here, and 
done without the slightest pretence 
of ground for it. I say it only 
surprises me, as being done here; 
for I know, full well, that it is, 
and has been the settled policy of 
some persons in the South,* for 
years, to represent the people ©1 
the North as disposed to interfere 
with them, in their own exclusive 
and peculiar concerns. This is a 
delicate and sensitive point in 
southern feeling; and .of late 
ypars it has always been touched, 
and generally with effect, when¬ 
ever the object has been to unite 
the whole South against northern 
men or northern measures. But 
the feeling is without adequate 
cause, and the suspicion which 
exists, wholly groundless. There 
is not, and never has been, a dis¬ 
position in the North to interfere 
with these interests of the South. 
Such interference has never been 
supposed to be within the power of 
Governnlent; nor lias it been in 
any way attempted. It has al- 
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ways been regarded as a matter 
of domestic policy, left with the 
States themselves, and with which 
the Federal Government had 
nothing to do. Certainly, I am, 
and ever have been, of that opin¬ 
ion. The gentleman, indeed, 
argues that slavery, in the abstract, 
is no evil. Most assuredly, 1 need 
not say I differ with him, altogeth¬ 
er and most widely, on that point. 
I regard domestic slavery as one 
of the greatest of evils, both 
moral and political. But though 
it J>e a malady, and whether it be 
curable, and if so, by whaf means; 
or, on the other hand, whether it 
be the vulnus immedicabile of the 
social system, I leave it to those 
whose right and duty it is to in¬ 
quire and to decide. The do¬ 
mestic slavery of the South, I 
leave where I find it — in the 
hands of their own Governments. 
It i« their affair, not mine. Nor 
do I complain of the peculiar 
effect which the magnitude of that 
population has had in the distribu¬ 
tion of power under this Federal 
Government. We know, that the 
representation of the States in thq 
other house is not equal. Wc 
know T that great advantage, in that 
respect, is enjoyed by the slave 
holding Stales; and we know, too, 
that the intended equivalent for 
that advantage, that is to say, the 
imposition of direct taxds in the 
same ratio, has become merely 
nominal; the hafiit of the Gov¬ 
ernment being almost invariably 
to collect its revenues from other 
sources, and in other modes. 
Nevertheless, I do not complain : 
nor would I countenance any 
movement to alter this arrange¬ 
ment of representation. It is the 


original bargain, the compact — 

• let it stand : let the advantage of 
it be fully enjoyed. The Union 
itself Is too full of benefit 19 be 
hazarded in propositions for chang¬ 
ing its original basis. I go for 
the Constitution as it is, and for 
the Unlog as it is. But I am re- 
solvetf not to submit, in silence, 
to accusations, either against my¬ 
self individually, or against the 
North, wholly unfounded and un¬ 
just ; accusations which impute to 
us a disposition to evade the con¬ 
stitutional compact and to extend 
the power of the Government over 
the internal laws and domestic 
conditidn of the States. All such 
accusations, wherever and when¬ 
ever made, all insinuations of the 
existence of any such purposes, I 
know and feel to be groundless 
and injurious. 

An attempt has been made to 
transfer, from the*North to the 
South, the honor of this exclusion 
of slavery from the Northwestern 
Territory. The journal, without 
argument or comment, refutes 
such attempt. The cession by 
Virginia was made, March, 1784. 
On the 19th of April following, a 
committee, consisting of Messrs 
Jefferson, Chase, and Howell re¬ 
ported a plan for a temporary 
government *of the territory, in 
which was this article; ‘ that, after 
the year 1800, there shall be neith¬ 
er slavery, nor involuntary servi¬ 
tude in any of the said States, 
otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parly shall 
have been convicted.’ Mr Speight, 
of North Carolina, moved to 
strijee out t this paragraph. The 
question was put, according to the 
form then practised: ‘ Shall these 
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words stand, as part of the plan ?’ 
&c. New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Nejv York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—seven states, voted 
in the affirmative. Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, in 
the negative. Nortl\ Carolina 
was divided. As the consent of 
nine States was necessary, the 
words could not stand, apd were 
struck out accordingly. — Mr 
Jeflerson‘voted for the clause, but 
was overruled by his colleagues. 

In March of the next year, 
[1785,] Mr King, of Massachu¬ 
setts, seconded by Mr Ellery, of 
Rhode Island, proposed (he form¬ 
erly rejected article, with this ad¬ 
dition : ‘ And that this regulation 
shall be an article of compact , 
and remain a fundamental prin- 
iple of the constitutions between 
the thirteen original States , and 
each of (he States described in the 
resolve ,’ fyc. On this clause, 
which provided the adequate and 
thorough security, the eight North¬ 
ern States at that time voted af¬ 
firmatively, and the four Southern 
States negatively. The votes of 
nine States were not yet obtained, 
and thus the provision was again 
rejected by the Southern States. 
The perseverance of the North 
held out, and two yfiars afterwards 
the object was attained. It is no 
derogation from the credit, what¬ 
ever that may be, of ^rawing the 
ordinance, that its principles had 
before been prepared and discuss¬ 
ed, in the form of resolution. 

But the honorable member has 
now found out that this gentleman, 
.Mr Dane, was a member of the 
Hartford Convention. However 
uninformed the honorable mem¬ 


ber may be of characters and oc¬ 
currences at the North, it would 
seem that he has at his elbow on 
this occasion some bigh-ininded 
and lofty spirit, some magnani¬ 
mous and true-hearted monitor, 
possessing the means of local 
knowledge, aqd .ready to supply 
the honorable member with every¬ 
thing, down even to forgotten and 
moth-eaten two-penny pamphlets, 
which may be used to the disad¬ 
vantage of his owp country. But 
as to the Hartford Convention, 
allow me to say, th$t the proceed¬ 
ings of* that body seem now to be 
less read and studied in New 
England, than farther South.— 
They appear to be looked to, not 
in New England, but elsewhere, 
for the purpose of seeing how far 
they may serve as a precedent. 
But they will not answer the pur¬ 
pose — they are quite too tame. 
The latitude in which they origin¬ 
ated was too cold. Other con¬ 
ventions, of more recent existence, 
have gone a whole bar’s length 
beyond it. The learned doctors 
of Colleton and Abbeville have 
.pushed their commentaries on the 
Hartford Collect so far that tjie 
original text-writers are thrown 
entirely into the shade. I have 
nothing to do with the Hartford 
Convention. Its journal, which 
the gentleman has quoted, I never 
read. * So far as the honorable 
member may discover in its pro¬ 
ceedings a spirit in any degree 
resembling that which was avow¬ 
ed and justified in those other 
conventions to which I have al¬ 
luded, or so far as those proceed¬ 
ings can.be shown to be disloyal 
to the Constitution, pr tending to 
disunion, so far I shall be as ready 
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as any one to bestow on them 
reprehension and censure. 

I need not repeat at large, the 
general topics of the honorable 
gentleman’s speech. When he 
said, yesterday, that he did not 
attack the Eastern States, he 
certainly must have forgotten, not 
only particular remarks, but the 
whole drift and tenor of his 
speech; unless he means, by not 
attacking, that he did not*com¬ 
mence hostilities—but that an¬ 
other had preceded him in the at¬ 
tack. lie, in the first place, dis¬ 
approved of* the whole course 
of the Government, for forty years, 
in regard to its dispositions of the 
public land; and then, turning 
northward and eastward, and 
fancying he had found a cause 
for alleged narrowness and nig¬ 
gardliness in the ‘ accursed policy’ 
of the tariff, to which he repre¬ 
sented die people of New Eng¬ 
land as wedded, he went on, for 
a full hour, witli remarks, the 
whole scope of which was to ex¬ 
hibit the results of this policy, in 
feelings and in measures unfavora¬ 
ble to the West. I thought hij; 
opinions unfounded and errone¬ 
ous, as to the gerteral course of 
the Government, and ventured to 
reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked 
on the analogy of other cases, 
and quoted the conduct* of Eu¬ 
ropean Governments, towards 
their own subjects^ settling on this 
continent, as in point, to show 
that we have been harsh and 
rigid in selling, when we should 
have given .the public lands to 
settlers. I thought the, honorable 
member had suffered his judg¬ 
ment to be betrayed by a false 


analogy; that he was struck with 
an appearance of resemblance, 
where Uiere was no real similitude. 

But this is not the point of the 
debate. The real question* be¬ 
tween me and him is, where has 
the doctrine been advanced, at 
the South or at the East, that the 
population of the West should be 
retarded, or at least, need not to 
be hastened, on account of its 
effect to drain off the people from 
the Atlantic States ? Is this doc¬ 
trine, as has been alleged, of 
Eastern origin ? Has the gentle¬ 
man found anything by which he 
can make good his accusation? 
I submit to the Senate, that he 
has entirely failed ; and as far as 
this debate has shown, the only 
person, who has advanced such 
sentiments, is a gentleman from 
South Carolina, and a friend to 
the honorable member himself. 

New England is guiltless of the 
policy of retarding western pop¬ 
ulation, and of all envy and jeal¬ 
ousy of the growth of the new 
States. Whatever there may be 
of that policy in the country, no 
part of it is hers. 

Wo approach, at length, to a 
more important part of the hon¬ 
orable gentleman’s observations. 
Since it does not accord with my 
views ofrjustvce and policy to give 
away the public lands altogether, 
as mere matter of gratuity, I am 
asked by the honorable gentleman 
on what ground it is, that I con¬ 
sent to vote them away in particu¬ 
lar instances ? How, he inquires, 
do I reconcile with these profess¬ 
ed sentiments, my support of 
measures appropriating portions 
of the Jands to particular roads 
particular canals, particular rivers, 
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and particular institutions of edu¬ 
cation in the West ? This leads, 
to the real and wide difference in 
political opinions between the hon¬ 
orably gentleman and myself. 
On iny part, I look upon all these 
objects as connected with the 
common good, fairly embraced 
in its objects and its terms ;*he, on 
the contrary, deems them all, if 
good at all, only local good. The 
interrogatory, which he proceeded 
to put, at once explains this dilfer- 
ence. ‘ What interest,’ asks lie, 
‘has South Carolina in a canal in 
Ohio?’ This very question de- 
velopes the gentleman’s whole 
political system; and its answer 
expounds mine. 1 look tipnn a 
road over the Alleghany, a canal 
round the Calls of the Ohio, or 
a canal or railway from the At¬ 
lantic to the western waters, as 
being objects large and extensive 
enough to be fairly said to he for 
the common benefit. The gen¬ 
tleman thinks otherwise, and this 
is the key to open his construction 
of the powers of the Government. 
On that system, Ohio and Caro¬ 
lina are different Governments, 

and different countries, connected 
• , , . •. 

here, it is true, by some shght 
and ill-defined bond of union, 
but in all main respects, separate 
and diverse. On that system, 
Carolina lias no mortJ interest in 
a canal in Ohio, than in Mexico. 
The gentleman, therefore, only 
follows out his own principles ; he 
docs no more thau arrive at the 
natural conclusions of his own 
doctrines ; he only announces the 
true results of that creed which 
he has adopted himself, and would 
pyrsuade others to adqpt, wlipn 
lie thus declares that South Car¬ 
olina has no interest in a public 


work in Ohio. Wc narrow' mind¬ 
ed people of New England do 
not reason thus. Our notion 
of things is entirely different. 
We look upon ihe Slates, not as 
separated, but as united. We 
love to dwell on that Union, and 
on the mutual happiness which it 
lias so much pjoyiotod, and the 
common rerlbwn which it has so 
greatly contributed to acquire. 
In our contemplation, Carolina 
and Ohio are parts of the same 
country ; States, united under the 
same General Government, hav¬ 
ing interests common, associate^, 
intermindjlcd. In whatever is 
within the proper sphere of the 
constitutional power of this Gov¬ 
ernment, wc look upon the States 
as one. We do not impose geo¬ 
graphical limits, to our patriotic 
f eeling or regard ; we do no4 fol¬ 
low rivers and mountains, and 
lines of latitude, to find boun¬ 
daries beyond which public im¬ 
provements do not benefit us. 
We who come here as agents and 
representatives of those narrow 
minded and selfish men of New 
England, consider ourselves as 
bpuud to regard, with equal eye, 
the good of the w'holc, in Vhat? 
cvef is within our power of legis¬ 
lation. If a rail road or a canal, 
beginning in South Carolina, and 
ending in South Carolina, appear¬ 
ed to me to be of national impor¬ 
tance add national magnitude, 
(believing, as 1 do, that the power 
of Government extends to the 
encouragement of works of that 
description,) if I were to stand up 
here, and ask, wdiat interest has 
Massachusetts in a rail road in 
South Carqlina, I should not be 
willing to face my constituents. 
These same narrow minded men 
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would tell me, that they had sent 
me to act for the whole country, 
and that one who possessed too 
little comprehension, either of 
intellect or feeling, one who was 
not large enough, in mind and 
heart, to embrace the whole, was 
not fit to be entrusted with the 
interest of any .part. I do not 
desire to enlarge thfc powers of 
the Government, by unjustifiable 
construction; nor to exercise any 
not within a fair interpretation. 
But when it.is believed that a 
power does exist, then it is, in my 
judgment, tu be exercised for the 
general benefit of the whole : so 
far as respects the exercise of 
such a power, the States are one. 
It was the very object of the Con¬ 
stitution to create unity of interests 
to the extent of the powers of the 
General Government. In war 
and peace, we are one; in com¬ 
merce one; because the authority 
of the General Government reach¬ 
es to war and peace, and to the 
regulation of commerce. 1 have 
never seen any more difficulty in 
erecting light-houses on the lakes, 
than on the ocean; in improving 
the harbors of inland seas, than 
if they were within the ebb and 
flow of the tide; or of removing 
obstructions in the vast streams of 
the West, more than in any work 
to facilitate commerce on the 
Atlantic coast. If there be power 
for one, there is power also for 
the other; and {hey arc all and 
equally for the country. 

There are other objects appar¬ 
ently more local, or the benefit 
of which is less general, towards 
which, nevertheless, I have con¬ 
curred with others to give aid, by 
donations of land. It is proposed 


to construct a road in or through 
one of the new States in which 
this Government possesses large 
quantities of land. Have the 
United States no right, as a.great 
and untaxed proprietor; are they 
under no obligation to contribute 
to an object thus calculated to 
promote /he common good of all 
the proprietors, themselves in¬ 
cluded ? And even with respect 
to education, which is the extreme 
case, let the question be consider¬ 
ed. In the first place, as we have 
seen, it was made matter of com¬ 
pact with these States, that they 
should do their part to promote 
education. In the next place, 
our whole system of land laws 
proceeds on the idea that educa¬ 
tion is for the common good ; be¬ 
cause, in every division, a certain 
portion is uniformly reserved and 
appropriated for the use of schools. 
And, finally, have not these new 
States singularly «strong claims, 
founded on the ground already 
stated, that the Government is a 
great untaxed proprietor in the 
ownership of the soil. It is a 
consideration of great importance, 
that probably there is in no part. 
of die country or of the world, 
so great a call for the means of 
education as in those new States j 
owing to the vast number of per¬ 
sons within'those ages, in which 
education and instruction are 
usually received, if received at 
all. Tlys is the natural conse¬ 
quence of recency of settlement 
and rapid increase. The census 
of these States shows how great 
a proportion of the whole popula¬ 
tion occupies the .classes between 
infancy and manhood. These 
are the wide fields, and here is 
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the deep and quick soil for the 
seeds of knowledge and virtue: 
and this is the favored season, the 
spring time for sowing them. 
Whatever the Government can 
fairly do towards these objects, 
in my opinion, ought to be done. 

These, arc the grounds* suc¬ 
cinctly stated, on which fhy wotes 
for grants of lands for particular 
objects rest; while I maintain at 
the same time, that it is all a'com- 
mon fund, for the common bene¬ 
fit. Those who have a different 
view of the powers of the Govern¬ 
ment, of course, come to different 
conclusions, on these, as on other 
questions. I observed, , when 
speaking on this sub ject before, that 
if we looked to any measure, — a 
road, a canal, or anything else, 
intended for the improvement of 
the West — it would be found that 
if the New* England ayes were 
struck out of the list of votes, the 
southern nocs #ould always have 
rejected the measure. The truth 
of this has not been denied and 
cannot be denied. In stating this 
I thought it just to ascribe it to 
the constitutional scruples of the 
•South, rather than to any oilier 
less favorable or less charitable 
cause. But no sooner had I 
done this, than the honorable gen¬ 
tleman asks, if I reproach him 
and his friends with their constitu¬ 
tional scruples ? Sir, I reproach 
nobody. 1 stated 9 fact, and gave 
the most respectful reasdn for it 
that occurred to me. 

But how has the gentleman re¬ 
turned this respect for others’ 
opinions? His own candor and 
justice, how haVe* they been ex¬ 
hibited towards the indtives fef 
others while he has been *at so 


much pains to maintain, what no¬ 
body has disputed, the purity of 
his own ? Why, sir, he has asked 
when , and how , and why, New 
England votes were found going 
for measures favorable to the 
West; he has demanded to be 
informed whether all this did not 
begin in 18j25,* and while the 
election of President was still 
pending ? To these questions 
retort would be justified ; and it 
is both cogent, and at hand. 
Nevertheless, I will answer the 
inquiry not by retort, but by facts. 
I will tell the gentlemsfti when, anfl 
how, and why, New England has 
supported measures ’favorable to 
the West. I have already refer¬ 
red to the early history of the 
Government — to the first acqui¬ 
sition of the lands — to the orig¬ 
inal laws for disposing of them 
and for governing the territories 
where they lie; and have sho\yn 
the influence of New England 
men and New' England principles 
in all these leading measures. 
Coming to more recent times and 
to measures of a less general 
character, 1 have endeavored to 
prbve that everything of this kind 
designed for western improve-* 
ment, has depended on the votes 
of New England ; all this is true 
beyond the power of contradic¬ 
tion. 

In 1820, (observe, Mr Presi¬ 
dent,) in 1820, the people of the 
West besought Congress for a re¬ 
duction in the price of lands. 
In favor of that reduction, New 
England with a delegation of 
forty members in the other house, 
gave thirtythree votes, and one 
only against r it. The four South¬ 
ern States, with fifty members, 
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gave thirtvtwo votes for it, and 
seven against it. Again, in 1821, 
(observe again, sir, ihe time,) the 
law passed lor the relief of the 
purchasers of the public lands. 
This was a measure of vital im¬ 
portance to the West, and more 
especially to the Southwest. It 
authorized the relinquishment of 
contracts for lands, which had 
been entered into at high prices, 
and a reduction in other cases, of 
not less than 37 1-2 per cent on 
the purchase money. Many mil¬ 
lions of dollars, six or seven, I 
believe, at ‘least, probably much 
more, were.relinquished by this 
law. On this bill New England, 
with her forty members, gave 
more affirmative votes than the 
four Southern States, with their 
fiftytwo or three members. These 
two are far the most important 
measures, respecting the public 
lauds, which have been adopted 
within the last twenty years. 
They took place in 1820 and 1821. 
That is the time when. And as 
to the manner how, the gentleman 
already sees that it was by voting, 
in solid column, for the required 
relief; and lastly, as to the cause 
why, I tell the gehtleman, iuwas 
because the members from New 
England thought the measures 
just and salutary; because they 
entertained towards the West 
neither envy, hatred, nor malice ; 
because they deemed it becoming 
them, as just ancf enlightened pub¬ 
lic men, to meet the exigency 
which had arisen in the West, 
with the appropriate measure of 
relief; because they felt it due to 
their own characters^ and the 
characters of their New England 
predecessors in4his Government, 


to act towards the new States in 
the spirit of a liberal, patronizing, 
magnanimous policy. 

Having recurred to these two 
important measures, in answer to 
the gentleman’s inquiries, 1 must 
now beg permission to go back to 
a peri6d still something earlier, 
for the purpose still farther of 
showing how much, or rather, 
how little reason there is for the 
gentleman’s insinuation that polit¬ 
ical hopes, or fears, or party asso¬ 
ciations, were the grounds of 
these New England votes. 

This government, Mr President, 
from its origin to the peace of 
1815, had been too much engross¬ 
ed with various other important 
concerns,, to be able to turn its 
thoughts inward, and look to the 
development of its vast internal 
resources. In the early part of 
President Washington's adminis¬ 
tration, it was fully occupied with 
organizing the government, pro¬ 
viding for the public debt, defend¬ 
ing the frontiers, and maintaining 
domestic peace. Before the ter¬ 
mination of that administration, the 
fires of the French Revolution 
blasfed forth, as from a new opened 
volcano, and the whole breadth 
of the ocean did not entirely se¬ 
cure us from its effects. The 
smoke gnd the cinders reached us, 
though not the burning lava. 
Difficult and agitating question 1 , 
embarrassing to government, and 
dividing'‘public opinion, sprung 
out of the new state of our foreign 
relations, and were succeeded by 
others, and yet again by others, 
equally embarrassing, and equally 
exciting division* and discord, 
thfougn die long series of twenty 
years, till they finally issued in 
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the war with England. Down to 
the close of that war, no distinct, 
marked and deliberate attention 
had been given, or could have 
been given, to the internal*condi- 
tion*of the country, its capacities 
of improvement, or the constitu¬ 
tional power of the Government, in 
regard to objects conneoted with 
such improvement. * • 

The peafce, Mr President, 
brought about an entirely new, and 
a most interesting state of* things; 
it opened to us other prospects, 
and suggested other duties; we 
ourselves were changed, and the 
whole world was changed. The 
pacification of Ebrope, after June 
1815, assumed a firm and perma¬ 
nent aspect. The nations evi¬ 
dently manifested that they were 
disposed for peace; some agita¬ 
tion of the waves might be expect¬ 
ed, even after the storm had sub¬ 
sided, but the tendency was, 
strongly and rapidly, towards set¬ 
tled repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was 
at that time a member of Congress, 
and, like others, naturally turned 
my attention to the contemplation 
of the newly altered condition 
of the country and of the^vorld. 
It appeared plainly enough to me, 
as well as to wiser and more ex¬ 
perienced men, that the policy of 
the Government would gecessarily 
take a start in a new direction; 
because new directions would 
necessarily be given to the pursuits 
and occupations of the people. 
We had pushed our commerce 
far and fast, under the advantage 
of a neutral Hag. But there were 
now no longer Hags, either neutral 
or belligerent. * The harvest of 
* neutrality had been gfett, bat we 
had gathered it all. With the 


peace of Europe, it tvas obvious 
there would spring up, in her 
circle of nations, a revived and 
invigorated spirit of trade, and a 
new activity in all the business and 
objects of civilized life. Hereafter, 
our commercial gains were to be 
earned only by success in a close 
and intense competition. Other 
nations would •produce for them¬ 
selves, ana carry for themselves, 
and manufacture for themselves, 
to the full extent of their abilities. 
The crops of our plains would no 
longer sustain European armies, 
nor our ships longer supply those, 
whom „war had rendered unable 
to supply themselves. It was ob¬ 
vious, that, under these circumstan¬ 
ces, the country would begin to 
survey itself, and to estimate its 
own capacity of improvement. 
And this improvement, how was 
it to be accomplished, and who 
was to accomplish it ? 

We were ten or twelve millions 
of people, spread over almost half 
a world. We were twenty four 
states, some stretching along the 
same seaboard, some along the 
same line of inland frontier, and 
others on opposite banks of the 
’same vast rivers. Two consider¬ 
ations at once presented them¬ 
selves, in looking at this state of 
things, with great force. One 
was, that that great branch of im¬ 
provement, which consisted in 
furnishing new facilities of inter¬ 
course, necessarily ran into differ¬ 
ent States, in every leading instance, 
and would benefit the citizens of 
all such States. No one State, 
therefore, in such cases, would 
assume the whole expense, nor 
was the cooperation of several 
States to* be expected. Take the 
instance of the Delaware break- 
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water. It willcost several millions 
of money. Would Pennsylvania 
alone have ever constructed it? 
Certainly never, while this Union 
lasts, because it is not for her sole 
benefit. Would Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware have 
united to accomplish it, at their 
joint expense ? Certainly not, for 
the same reason.* *It cpuld not be 
done, therefore, but by the General 
Government. The same may be 
said of the large inland undertak¬ 
ings, except that, in them, govern¬ 
ment, instead ofbearing the whole 
expense, cooperates with others 
who bear a part. The other con¬ 
sideration is, that the United States 
have the means. They enjoy the 
revenues derived from commerce, 
and the States have no abundant 
and easy sources of public income. 
The custom-houses fill the general 
treasury, while the States have 
scanty resources, except by resort 
to he r avy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things, I 
thought it necessary to settle, at 
least for myself, some definite no¬ 
tions, with respect to the powers 
of-govemment, in regard to internal 
affairs. It may not savor too 
much of self-commendation to 
reitfark, that with this object, *1 
considered the Constitution, its 
judicial construction, its cotempo- 
raneous exposition, and the whole 
history of the legislation of Con¬ 
gress under it; and I arrived at 
the conclusion, that government 
had power to accomplish sundry 
objects, or aid in their accomplish¬ 
ment, which are now commonly 
spoken of as Internal Improve¬ 
ments. That conclusion was 
adopted, and acted on, even so 
early as 1816. And, Mr Presi¬ 


dent, I have further to say, that I 
made up these opinions, and entered 
on this course of political conduct, 
Teucro Duce. Yes, sir, I pursued, 
in all this, a South Carolina track. 
I repeat, that leading gentlemen 
from South Carolina were first and 
foremost in behalf of the doctrines 
of internal improvements, when 
those doctrines first came to be 
considered and acted upon in 
Congress. The debate on the 
bank question, on the tariff of 
1816 and on the direct tax, will 
show who was who, and what was 
what, at that time. The tariff of 
1816, one of the plain cases of 
oppression and usurpation, from 
which, if*the government does not 
recede, individual States may justly 
secede from the government, is, 
sir, in truth a South Carolina tariff, 
supported by South Carolina votes. 
But for those votes, it could not 
have passed in the form in which 
it did pass; whereas if it had de¬ 
pended on Massachusetts votes, it 
would have been lost. I do not 
say this to reproach South Caroli¬ 
na ; 1 only state the fact, and I 
think it will appear to be true, 
that among the earliest and boldest 
advocates of the tariff, as a measure 
of protection, and on the express 
ground of protection, were leading 
gentlemen of South Carolina in 
Congress.* The act, sir, then 
passed, and received on its passage 
the support of a majority of the 
representatives of South Carolina 
present and voting. This act is 
the first, in the order of those now 
denounced as plain usurpations. 
We see it daily in the list by the 
side of those of 1824, and 1828, 
as a case of manifest oppression, 
justifying/lisunion. I put it home ' 
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to the honorable member from 
South Carolina, that his own State 
was not only ‘ art and part ’ in this 
measure, but the causa caimans. 
Without her aid, this seminal prin¬ 
ciple of mischief, this root of Upas, 
.t$uld not have been planted. I 
havfes^lready said, and if is true, 
that tniS'^iQt proceeded <jn the 
ground of protection. It interfered 
directly, with existing interests of 
great value and amount. * It cut 
up the Calcutta cotton trade by 
the roots. But it passed, never¬ 
theless, and it passed on the prin¬ 
ciple of protecting manufactures, 
on the principle against free trade, 
on the principle opposed to that 
which lets us alone. 

Such, Mr President, were the 
opinions of important and leading 
geatlcmen from South Carolina, 
on the subject of internal improve¬ 
ment, in 1816. 1 went out of 

Congress th^next year, and re¬ 
turning again in 1823, thought I 
found South Carolina where I had 
left her. I really supposed that 
all things remained as they were, 
and that the South Carolina doc¬ 
trine of internal improvements 
would be defended by the’* same 
eloquent voices, and the same 
strong arms, as formerly. In the 
lapse of these six years, it is true, 
political association? had assumed 
a new aspect and ,new divisions. 
A party had arisen in the South, 
hostile to the? doctrine of internal 
improvements, and hatf vigorously 
attacked that doctrine. Anti-con¬ 
solidation was the flag under which 
this party fought, ana its support¬ 
ers inveighed, against internal im¬ 
provements, much aftqr the man¬ 
ner in which the honorable gentle¬ 
man has now inveighed against 
them as part and parcel of the 


system of consolidation. Whe¬ 
ther this party arose in South 
Carolina herself, or in her neigh¬ 
borhood, is more than 1 know. 
I think the latter. However that 
may have beeq, there were those 
found in South Carolina ready 
to make war upon it, 'and who 
did make jntt^pfd war upon it. 
Names being regarded as things, 
in such controversies, they be¬ 
stowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen, the appellation of rad¬ 
icals. Yes, sir, the name of 
radicals, as a term of distinc¬ 
tion, applicable add applied to 
those who denied $ie liberal doc¬ 
trines of internal improvements, 
originated, according to the best 
of my recollection, somewhere 
between North Carolina and 
Georgia. Well, sir, these mis¬ 
chievous radicals were to be put 
down, and the strong arm of South 
Carolina was stretched out tp put 
them down. About this lime, sir, 
I returned to Congress. The 
battle with the radicals had been 
fought, and our South Carolina 
champions of the doctrines of 
jnternal improvements had nobly 
maintained their ground, and were 
understood to have achieved a 
victory. 

Such are the opinions, sir, 
which were maintained by South 
Carolina gentlemen in the house 
of Representatives, on the subject 
of internal improvement, when I 
took my seat (here as a member 
from Massachusetts, in 1823. 
But this is not all: we had a bill 
before us, and passed it in that 
house, entitled ‘ An act to procure 
the necessary surveys, plans, and 
estimates, upon the subject of 
roads and canals. 1 It authorized 
the^President to cause such surveys 
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and estimates to be made of the 
routes of such roads and canals as 
he might deem of national impor¬ 
tance, in a commercial or military 
point of view, or for the transpor¬ 
tation of the mail ; • and appropria¬ 
ted thirty thousand dollars out of 
the treasury, to defray the expense. 
This act, though* preliminary in its 
nature, covered the whole ground. 
It took for granted the complete 
power of internal improvement, as 
far as any of its advocates have 
ever contended for it. Having 
passed the other house, the bill 
came up to the Senate, and was 
here considered and debated in 
April, 1824. The honorable 
member from South Carolina was 
a member of the Senate at that 
time. While the bill was under 
consideration here, a motion was 
made to add the following proviso: 

‘ Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to 
affirm or admit a power in Con¬ 
gress on their own authority, to 
make roads or canals, within any 
of the states of the Union.’ 

The yeas and nays were “taken 
on this proviso, and the honorable, 
member* voted in the negative. 
The proviso failed. * * 

A motion was then made to add 
this proviso, viz. 

‘ Provided , That the faith of 
the United States is hereby 
pledged, that no money shall ever 
be expended for roads or canals, 
except it shall be among the 
several States, and in the same 
proportion as direct taxes are laid 
and assessed by the provisions of 
th# Constitution.’ 

The honorable member voted 
against this proviso also, and it 
failed. 


The bill was then put on its 
assage, and the honorable mem- 
er voted for it, and it passed, and 
becamfe a law. % 

Now, it strikes me, sir, that 
there is no maintaining these votes, 
but upon the power of internal 
improveTnqpt, in its broadest c ihse. 
In truth, these bills ^’“'surveys 
and estimates have**always been 
considered as test questions. 
They sliow who is for, and who 
against internal improvement. 
This law itself went the whole 
length, and assumed the full and 
complete power. The gentle¬ 
man’s votes sustained that power, 
in every *form, in which the various 
propositions to amend presented 
it. He went for the entire and 
unrestrained authority, without 
consulting the States, and without 
agreeing to any proportionate dis¬ 
tribution. And now, suffer me 
to remind you, Mr president, that 
it is this very same power, thus 
sanctioned, in ever form, by the 
gentleman’s own opinion, that is 
so plain and manifest a usurpation, 
that the state of South Carolina is 
supposed to be justified in refusing 
submission to any laws carrying 
the power into effect. 

The tariff, which South Caro¬ 
lina had an efficient hand in estab¬ 
lishing, in 1816, and this asserted 
power of internal improvement, 
advanced by her in the same year, 
and as we Iptve now seen approved 
and sanctioned by her representa¬ 
tives in 1824, these two measures 
are the great grounds on which 
she is now thought to be justified 
in breaking up the .Union, if she 
sees fit to qreak i! up! 

I may now safely say, I think, 
that we have had the authority of 
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leading and distinguished gentle¬ 
men from South Carolina in sup¬ 
port of the doctrine of internal 
improvement. 1 repeat, that, up 
to fS24, I, for one, followed 
South Carolina; but when that 
star in its ascension, veered off in 
Ttfrunexpected* direction* I relied 
on itshghtno longer. • [Here the 
Vice Presutent said — does the 
Chair understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to say, that 
the person now occupying the 
Chair of the Senate, has changed 
his opinions on the subject of 
internal improvements ?] From 
nothing ever said to me, sir, have 
I had reason to know., of any 
change in the opinions of the per¬ 
son filling the Chair of the Senate. 
If such change has taken place, I 
regret it j I speak generally of the 
State of South Carolina. 

As well as I recollect the course 
of his remarks, the honorable 
gentleman nfcxt recurred to the 
subject of the tariff. „ He did not 
doubt the word must be of un¬ 
pleasant sound to me, and pro¬ 
ceeded, with an effort neither new, 
nor attended with new success, to 
* involve me and my votes .in in¬ 
consistency and contradiction. I 
am happy the honorable gentle¬ 
man has furnished me an oppor¬ 
tunity of a timely Remark or two 
on that subject. I wad glad he 
approached it, for it is a question 
I enter upon without fear from 
anybody. The strenuous toil of 
the gentleman has been to raise an 
inconsistency between my dissent 
to die tariff in 1824 and my vote 
in 1828. It is labor lost. A 
plain tale explains the whole mat¬ 
ter. In 1816,1 had notacquiepced 
in the tariff, then suppdrted by 


South Carolina. To some parts 
of it, especially, I felt and ex¬ 
pressed great repugnance. I held 
the same opinions in 1821 at the 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, to which 
the gentleman has alluded. I 
said then, and say now, that, as 
an original question, the authority 
of Congress to exercise the re¬ 
venue powbr, with direct refer¬ 
ence to the protection of manu¬ 
factures, is a questionable authority, 
far more questionable, in my judg¬ 
ment, than the power of internal 
improvements. I must confess, 
that in one respect, ^some impres¬ 
sion has been made on my opin¬ 
ions lately. Mr Madison’s publi¬ 
cation has put the power in a very 
strong light. He has placed it, I 
must acknowledge, upon grounds 
of construction and argument, 
which seem impregnable. But 
even if the power were doubtful 
on the face of the Constitution 
itself, it had been assumed^nd 
asserted in the first revenue law 
ever passed under that same Con¬ 
stitution ; and, on this ground, as 
a matter settled by cotemporane- 
ous practice, I had refrained from 
expressing the opinion that the ta- 
rifflaws transcended constitutional 
limits, as the gentleman supposes. 

With a great majority of the 
representatives of Massachusetts, 
I voted against the tariff of 1824. 
Mv reasons were then given, and 
I will not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the 
great States of New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio and Kentucky went 
for the bill, in almost unbroken 
column, and it passed. Congress 
and the President sanctioned it, 
and it betame the law of the land.. 
What, then, were we to do ? Out 
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only option was either to fall in 
with this settled course of public 
policy, and accommodate our¬ 
selves to it as well as we could, 
or to embrace the South Carolina 
doctrine, and talk of nullifying 
the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit 
our principles, of course, we 
adopted the former.* In 1827, 
the subject came again before 
Congress, on a proposition favor¬ 
able to wool and woollens.* We 
looked upon the system of pro¬ 
tection as being fixed and settled. 
The law of 1824 remained. It 
had gone into full opeiation, and 
in regard to some objects intended 
by it, perhaps most of them had 
produced all its expected effects. 

But, owing to subsequent and 
unforeseen occurrences, the benefit 
intended by it to wool and wool¬ 
len fabrics, had not been realized. 
Events, not known here when the 
law* passed, had taken place, 
which defeated its object in that 
particular respect. A measure 
was accordingly brought forward 
to meet this precise deficiency, to 
remedy this particular defect. It 
was limited to wool and woollens! 
Was ever anything piore reasona¬ 
ble? If the policy of the tariff 
laws had become established in 
principle, as the permanent policy 
of the Government, should they 
not be revised and amended, wd 
made equal, like other laws, as 
exigencies should arise, or justice 
require ? Because we had doubt¬ 
ed about adopting the system, 
were we to refuse to cure its man¬ 
ifest defects, after it became adopt- 
and when no one attempted 
its repeal ? And this ‘is the in¬ 
consistency so much bruited. I 


had voted against the tariff of 
1824 — but it passed; and in 
1827 and 1828,1 voted to amend 
it in a c point essential to the inter¬ 
est of my constituents. I fceed 
not recur to the history of a 
measure so recent. Its enemies 
spiced it with whatsoever 
thought would render it d^tasteful; 
its friends took it, drugged as it 
was. Vast amounts of property, 
many millions, had been invested 
in manufactures, under the ^induce¬ 
ments of 1824. Events called 
loudly, as I thought, for further 
regulation to secure the degree of 
rotection intended by that act. 
was exposed to vote for such 
regulation, and desired nothing 
more; but certainly was not to 
be bantered out of my purpose 
by a threatened augmentation of 
duty on molasses put into the bill 
for the avowed purpose of making 
it obnoxious. The vote may have 
been right or wrongs wise or un¬ 
wise ; but it is little less than ab¬ 
surd to allege against it an incon¬ 
sistency with opposition to the 
former law. 

As to the general subject of 
the tariff I have little now to say. * 
Another opportunity may be pre¬ 
sented. I remarked the other 
day, that this policy did not begin 
with us in I^ew England; and 
yet, sir, New England is charged 
with vehemence, as being favora¬ 
ble or charged with equal vehe¬ 
mence, ay being unfavorable to 
the tariff policy, just as best suits 
the time, place, and occasion for 
making some charge against her. 
The credulity of the public has 
been put to its extreme capacity 
of false impression, relative to 
her conduct, in this particular. 
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Through all the South, during the 
late contest, it was New England 
policy and a New England ad¬ 
ministration, that was afflicting 
the Country with a tariff policy 
beyond all endurance, while on 
the other side of the Alleghany, 
"Svej^die act of 1828 itself, the 
very shfe4i|nated essente of op¬ 
pression according to Southern 
opinions, was pronounced to be 
one of those blessings, for which 
the West was indebted to the ‘ ge¬ 
nerous South.’ 

With large investments in 
manufacturing establishments and 
many and various interests con¬ 
nected with and dependent on 
them, it is not to be expected that 
New England, any more than 
other portions of the country, will 
now consent to any measure, de¬ 
structive or highly dangerous. 
The duty of the Government, at 
the present moment, would seein 
to be to presdfrve, not to destroy; 
to maintain the position which it 
has assumed; and for one, 1 shall 
feel it an indispensable obligation 
to hold it steady, as far as in my 
power, to that degree of protec- 
'* tion which ir has undertaken to 
bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked by 
what he chose to consider a charge 
made by me against.South Caro¬ 
lina, the honorable member, Mr 
President, has taken up a new 
crusade against ^New England. 
Leaving altogether th^ subject of 
the public lands, in which his suc¬ 
cess, perhaps, had been neither 
distinguished nor satisfactory, and 
letting go, also, of the topic of the 
tariff, he sallied ■forth in a general 
assault, on the opinions, politics, 
and parties of New England, as 


they have been exhibited in the 
last thirty years. This is natural. 
The ‘ narrow policy’ of the public 
lands had proved a legal settlement 
in South Carolina, and was not to 
be removed. The ‘ accursed poli¬ 
cy’ of the tariff, also, had establish¬ 
ed the fact of its birth and parentage 
in the same State* No wonder 
therefore, tfie gentleman wished 
to carry the war, as he expressed 
it, into the enemy’s country. 
Prudently willing to quit these 
subjects, he was doubtless desir¬ 
ous of fastening on others, which 
could not be transferred south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
politics of New England became 
his theme. What lias he done ? 
Has he maintained his own 
charges ? Has he sustained him¬ 
self, in his attack on the Govern¬ 
ment, and on the history of the 
North in the matter of the public 
lands ? Oh, no, but he has ‘ car¬ 
ried the war into the enemy’s 
country !’ Carried the war into 
the enemy’s country! Yes, and 
what sort of a war has he made 
of it ? He has stretched a drag 
net over the whole surface of 
perished pamphlets, indiscreet 
seynons, frothy paragraphs, ahd 
fuming popular addresses; over 
whatever the pulpit, tn its mo¬ 
ments of alarm, the press in its 
heats, and parties in their extra¬ 
vagancy, have severally thrown 
off, in times of general excitement 
and violence. »Hc has thus swept 
together a mass of such things, 
as but that they are now old, the 
ublic health would have required 
im rather to leave in their state 
of dispersion. For a good long 
hour or tWo, we hnd the unbroken 
pleasure of listening to the hon- 
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orable member, while he recited, 
with his usual grace and spirit, 
and with evident high gusto, 
speeches, pamphlets, addresses, 
and all the et ceteras of the polit¬ 
ical press, such as warm heads 
produce in warm times; and such 
as it would be ‘ discomfiture’ in¬ 
deed, for any*wfe, jvhose taste 
did not delight in that sort of read¬ 
ing, to be obliged to peruse. That 
is his war. This it is to .carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. 
It is in an invasion of this sort, 
that he flatters himself with the 
expectation cff gaining laurels, fit 
to adorn a Senator’s brow. 

Mr President, I shall not, it 
will not, I trust, be expected that 
] should, either now, or at any 
time, separate this farrago into 
parts, and answer and examine its 
components. 1 shall hardly bestow 
upon it at all, a general remark 
or {wo. In the run of forty years 
under this Constitution, we ha\e 
experienced sundry successive 
violent party contests. Party 
arose, indeed, with the Constitu¬ 
tion itself, and, in some form or 
other, has attended it through 
the greater part of its history. 
Whether any other Constitution 
than the 0 $ articles of confeder¬ 
ation, was desirable, was, itself, 
a question on which parties form¬ 
ed; if a new Constitution were 
framed, what powers should be 
given to it, was another question ; 
and, when it had been formed, 
what was, in fact, the just extent 
of the powers actually conferred, 
was a third. Parties, as we know, 
existed, under the first administra¬ 
tion, as distinctly marked, as those 
wMch manifested theihselves at 
wf subsequent period. The con¬ 


test immediately preceding the 
political change m 1801, and that, 
again, which existed at the com¬ 
mencement of the late war, are 
other instances of party eAite- 
ment, of something more than 
usual strength and intensity. In 
all these conflicts 'there was^ijo 
doubt,rmubh violence op-both and 
all sides. It would-be impossible, 
if one had a fancy for such em¬ 
ployment, to adjust the relative 
quantum of violence, between 
these contending parties. There 
was enough in each, as must al¬ 
ways be expected in popular Gov¬ 
ernments. With a great deal of 
proper .and decorous discussion, 
there was mingled a great deal, 
also, of declamation, virulence, 
crimination, and abuse. 

In regard to any party, proba¬ 
bly, in one of the leading epochs 
in the history of parties, enough 
may be found to make out anoth¬ 
er equally inflamed*exhibition, as 
that with which the honorable 
member has edified us. For my¬ 
self, I shall not rake among the 
rubbish of by-gone times, to see 
what I can find, or whether I 
cannot find something, by which 
I can fix a blot on the escutcheon 
of any State, any party, or any 
part of the country. General 
Washington’s, administration was 
steadily and zealously maintained, 
as we all know, by New England. 
It was violently opposed elsewhere. 
We knowfa what quarter he had 
the most earnest, constant, and 
persevering support, in all his 
great and leading measures. We 
know where his private and per¬ 
sonal character was held in the 
highest degree of attachment and 
veneration; and we know, too, 
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where his measures were opposed, 
his services slighted, and his char¬ 
acter vilified. We know, er we 
migh^know, if we turned tb the 
journals, who expressed respect, 
gratitude, and regret, when he 
-retired from the chief magistracy ; 
and refused* to express either 
respect, ghutfude, or regr&—I 
shall not open those journals. 
Publications more abusive or scur¬ 
rilous never saw the light, than 
were sent forth against Washing¬ 
ton, and all his leading measures, 
from presses south of New Eng¬ 
land. But 1 shall not look them 
up. I employ no scavengers — 
no one is in attendance t>n me, 
tendering such means of retalia¬ 
tion ; and if there were, witli an 
ass’ load of them, with bulk as 
huge as that which the gentleman 
himself has produced, I would 
not touch one of them. I see 
enough of the violence of our 
own times, to be no way anxious 
to rescue from forgetfulness the 
extravagances of times past. 
Besides, what is all this to the 
present purpose ? It has nothing 
, to do with the public lands, in 
regard to which the attack*was 
begun; and it has nothing to do 
with those sentiments and opinions 
which I have thought tend to dis¬ 
union, and all of which <he hon¬ 
orable member seems to have 
adopted himself, and undertaken 
to defend. New Eng]and has, 
at times, so argues the gentle¬ 
man, held opinions as dangerous 
as those which he now holds. Be 
it so. But why, therefore, does 
he abuse New. England ? If he 
fjnds himself countenanced by 
acts of hers, how is it that? while 
he relies on these acts, he covers, 


or seeks to cover, their .authors 
with reproach ? 

But if, in the course of forty 
years, there have been undue 
effervescences of party in New 
England, has the same thing hap¬ 
pened nowhere else ? Party ani¬ 
mosity, and party outrage, not in 
New England, But Elsewhere, de¬ 
nounced President Washington, 
not only as a federalist, but as a tory, 
a British agent, a man who, in 
his high office, sanctioned cor¬ 
ruption. But does the honorable 
member suppose, that if I had a 
tender here, who should put such 
an effusion of wickedness and 
folly in my hand, that I would 
stand up and read it against the 
South? Parties ran into great 
heats, again, in 1799, and 1800. 

What was said, or rather what 
was not said, in those years, 
against John Adams, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and its admitted ablest 
defender on the floor of Congress ? 
If the gentleman wishes to in¬ 
crease his stores of party abuse 
and frothy violencej if he has a 
determined proclivity to such pur¬ 
suits, there are treasures of thgt 
sorti south of the Potomac, much 
to his taste, yet untouched.—I 
shall not touch them. 

The parties which divided the 
country, at the commencement 
of the 'late war, were violent. 
But then there was violence on 
both sides, and violence in every 
State. Minorities and majorities 
were equally violent. There was 
no more violence against t^e war 
in New England than in other 
States; nqr any more appearance 
of violence, except that, owing to 
a dense population, greater facility 
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of assembling, and more presses, 
there may have been more in 
quantity, spoken and printed there 
than in some other places. 

It is enough for me to say, 
that if, in any part of this, their 
grateful occupation, if, in all their 
researches, they find anything in 
the history ofafassachusetts, or 
New England, or in the proceed¬ 
ings of any legislative, or other 
public body, disloyal to the Union, 
speaking slightly of its value, pro¬ 
posing to break it up, or recom¬ 
mending non-intercourse with 
neighboring States, on account of 
difference of political opinion, then, 
sir, I give them all up to the hon¬ 
orable gentleman's unrestrained 
rebuke; expecting, however, that 
he will extend his buffetings, in 
like manner, to all similar pro¬ 
ceedings, wherever else found. 

Mr President, in carrying his 
warfare, such as it was, into New 
England, the honorable gentleman 
all along professes to be acting 
on the defensive. He desires to 
consider me as having assailed 
South Carolina, and insists that 
he comes forth only as her cham- 
pipn, ahd in her defence. 

I do not admit tHatl made any 
attack whatever on South Caro¬ 
lina. Nothing like it. The honor- 
ble member, in his first speech, 
expressed opinions, in regard to 
revenue, and some othdT topics, 
which I heard both with pain and 
with surprise. I told the gentle¬ 
man that I was aware that such 
sentiments were entertained out 
of the Government, but had not 
expected to find them advanced 
in it; that 1 knew there were 
persons in die South, who speak 
of our Union with indifference, 


or doubt, taking pains to magnify 
its evils, and to say nothing of its 
benefits; that the honorable mem¬ 
ber Himself, I was sure, £.ould 
never be one of these; and I 
regretted the expression of such 
opinions as he had avowed 
cause Pt^pught their obvipu^ten- 
denc^ was to encourage feelings 
of disrespect to the Union, and to 
weakep its connexion. I said 
nothing of the recent conventions. 
I spoke in the most guarded and 
careful manner, and only express¬ 
ed my regret for the publication of 
opinions which I presumed the 
honorable member disapproved 
as mudh as myself. In this, it 
seems, I was mistaken. I do not 
remember that the gentleman has 
disclaimed any sentiment, or any 
opinion, of a supposed anti-union 
tendency, which on all or any of 
the recent occasions has been ex¬ 
pressed. The whole drift of his 
speech has been rather to prove, 
that, in divers times and manners, 
sentiments equally liable to my 
objection have been promulgated 
in New England. And one would 
suppose that his object, in this 
reference to Massachusetts, was 
to find a precedent to justify pro¬ 
ceedings in the South, were it not 
for the reproach and contumely 
with which he labors, all along, to 
load his precedents. 

This two-fold purpose, not very 
consistent, with itself, one would 
think, was exhibited more than 
once in the course of his speech. 
He referred, for 1 instance, to the 
Hartford Convention. Did he do 
this for authority^ or for a topic of 
reproach ?, Apparently for both; 
for lie told us that he should find 
no fault with the mere fact of 
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holding such a convention, and 
considering and discussing such 
questions as he supposes were then 
and there discussed; but what 
rendered it obnoxious, warf, the 
time it was bolden, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, then 
jytisting. We were in a war, he 
said, and the country needed all 
our aid; the hand of Goveriftnent 
required to be strengthened, not 
weakened; and patriotism should 
have postponed such proceedings 
to another day. The thing itself, 
then, is a precedent; the time 
and manner of it, only, subject 
of censure. I go much farther, 
on this point, than the honorable 
member. Supposing, as the gen¬ 
tleman seems to, that the Hart¬ 
ford Convention assembled for 
any such purpose as breaking up 
the Union, because they thought 
unconstitutional la wshad been pass¬ 
ed, or to concert on that subject, 
or to calculate 0 the value of the 
Union; supposing this to be their 
purpose, or any part of it, then I 
say the meeting itself was disloyal, 
and was obnoxious to censure, 
whether held in time of peace or 
time of war, or under whatever 
circumstances. The material 
matter is the object. Is dissolu¬ 
tion the object ? If it be, ex¬ 
ternal circumstances may make 
it a more or less aggravated case, 
but cannot affect the principle. 
I do not hold, therefore, sir, that 
the, Hartford Conventjpn was 
pardonable, even to the extent of 
the gentleman's admission, if its 
objects were really such as have 
been imputed to it. Tbere never 
was a time, under any degree of 
excitement^ in which tlje Hart¬ 
ford Convention, or any «th£r 


convention, could maintain r itself 
one moment in New England, if 
assembled for any such purpose 
as the gentleman says would have 
been an allowable purposeTo 
hold conventions to decide ques¬ 
tions of constitutional law ! —- to 
try the binding validity of statutes, 
by votes in a convention! Sir, 
the Hartford* Convention, 1 pre¬ 
sume, would not desire that the 
honorable gentleman should be 
their defender or advocate, if he 
puts their case upop such untena¬ 
ble and extravagant grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has 
no fault to find with tfiese recently 
promulgated South Carolina opin¬ 
ions. 

And, certainly, he need have 
none ; for his own sentiments, as 
now advanced, and advanced on 
reflection, as far as I have been 
able to comprehend them, go the 
full length of all th.ese opinions. 

I propose, sir, to say something 
on these, and to consider how far 
they are just and constitutional. 
Before doing that, however, let 
me observe, that the eulogium 
pronounced on the character of 
thg state of South Carolina by 
the honorable gentleman, fbf hes 
revolutionary ahd other merits, 
meets my hearty concurrence. 
I shall not acknowledge, that the 
honorable member goes before 
me in regard for whatever of dis¬ 
tinguished talent, or distinguished 
character, South Carolina has 
produced. I claim part of the 
honor, I partake in the pride of 
her great names. I claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. 
The Laurens, Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, {he Sumpters, the Ma¬ 
rions —Americans all — whose 
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feme is no more to be hemmed 
in by State lines, than their talents 
and patriotism were capable of 
being 'circumscribed within the 
same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation, they served and 
honored the country, and the 
whole country, and their renown 
is of the trea^uips of the whole 
country. Him, whose honored 
name the gentleman himself bears 
— does be suppose me less capa¬ 
ble of gratitude for his patriotism, 
or sympathy for his sufferings, than 
if his eyes had first opened upon 
the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina? Does he 
suppose it in his power to exhibit 
a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom ? No, 
sir — increased gratification and 
delight, rather. I thank God, 
that if I am gifted with little of 
the spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I 
htfve yet none, as I trust, of that 
other spirit, which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be 
found, in my place here in the 
Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at 
public merit, because it happened 
to spring up beyond the little 
limits of my own State or neigh¬ 
borhood ; when f refuse, fot any 
such cause, or for any cause, the 
homage due to American talent, 
to elevated patriotism, to sincere 
devotion to liberty and the coun¬ 
try; or if I, see an tihcommon 
endowment of heaven — if I see 
extraordinary capacity and virtue 
in any son of the South — and if, 
moved by local prejudice, or 
gangrened by State jealousy, I 
-get up here to abate the tithe of 
a hair from his just character and 
just feme, may niy tongue cleave 


to the roof of my mouth ! Sir, 
let me recur to pleasing recollec¬ 
tions — let me indulge in refresh¬ 
ing remembrance of the past — 
let nSe remind you that i% early 
times no States cherished greater 
harmony, both of principle and 
of feeling, than Massachusetts and 
South'Carolina. Would to God, 
that harmony might again return. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went 
through the revolution — hand in 
hand they stood round the ad¬ 
ministration of Washington, and 
felt his own great arm lean on them 
for support. Unkind feelings, if it 
exist, alienation and distrust, are 
the growth, unnatural to such soils, 
of false principles since sown. 
They are weeds, the seeds of 
which that same great arm never 
scattered. 

Mr President, I shall enter on 
no encomium upon Massachusetts 

— she needs none. There she 
is —behold her* and judge for 
yourselves. There is her history 

— the world knows it by heart. 
The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, 
and Lexington, and Bunker Hill; 
and there they will remain forever. 
Thte bones of her sons, fallen in 
the great struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, now lie mingled with the 
soil of every State, from New 
England t& Georgia; and there 
they will lie forever. And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its 
first voice, and where its youth 
was nurtured and sustained, jthere 
it still lives, in. the strength of its 
manhood, and full of its original 
spirit. If discord and disunion 
shall wound U-r- if party strife 
and blin^ ambition shall hawk; at 
afcd tear it; if folly and madness, 
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if uneasiness, under salutary and 
necessary restraint, shall succeed 
to separate it from that union, by 
which alone its existence is .made 
surest will stand, in the end, by 
the side of that cradle in which 
its infancy was rocked; it will 
“ stretch forth its arm with whatever 
of vigor it may still retain, o^er the 
friends who gather around it; and 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments 
of its own .glory, and on the very 
spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be per¬ 
formed, Mr President, by far the 
most grave and important duty, 
which l feel to be devolved on 
me by this occasion. It is to state, 
and to defend what I conceive to 
be the true principles of the Con¬ 
stitution under which we are here 
assembled. 1 might well have 
desired that so weighty a task 
should have fallen into other and 
abler hands. *But I have met the 
occasion, not sought it; and [ 
shall proceed to state my own 
sentiments, without challenging for 
them any particular regard, with 
studied plainness, and as much 
precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gen¬ 
tleman from South Carolina to 
maintain, that it is a right of the 
State Legislatures to interfere, 
whenever, in their judgment, this 
Government transcends its Consti¬ 
tutional limits, and to arrest the 
operation of its laws. » 

I understand him to maintain 
this right, as a right existing under 
the Constitution; not as a right 
to overthrow it, on the ground of 
extreme necessity, such as would 
justify violent revolution. t 

I understand him to fhaintain 
11 


an authority on the part of the 
States, thus to interfere, for the 
purpose of correcting the exercise 
of power by the General Govern¬ 
ment, of checking it, and of com¬ 
pelling it to conform to their opin¬ 
ion of the extent of its power. 

1 understand him to maintain, 
that the ultima^ pgwer of judging 
of the Constitutional extent of its 
own authority, is not lodged ex¬ 
clusively in the General Govern¬ 
ment,* or any branch of it: but 
that, on the contrary, the States 
may lawfully decide for them¬ 
selves, and each S^ate for itself, 
whether, in a given case, the act 
of the General Government trans¬ 
cends its power. 

1 understand him to insist, that 
if the exigency of the case, in the 
opinion of any State Government 
require it, such State Government 
may, by its own sovereign author¬ 
ity, annul an act of the General 
Government, which it deems 
plainly and palpably unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

This is the sum of what I un¬ 
derstand from him to be the South 
Carolina doctrine. I propose to 
consider it, and to compare it with 
the Constitution. Allow*me*to 
sa f, as a* preliminary remark, that 
I call this the South Carolina 
doctrine, only because the gentle¬ 
man himself has so denominated 
it. I do not feel at liberty to say 
that South Carolina, as a State has 
ever advanced these sentiments. 
1 hope she has not, and never 
may. That a great majority, 
of her people are opposed to the 
tariff laws is doubtless true. 
That a majority, somewhat less 
than that just mentioned, con¬ 
scientiously believe these laws un- 
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constitutional, may probably also 
be true. But, that any majority 
holds to the right of direct State 
interference, at State discretion, 
the right of nullifying acts of 
Congress by acts of State legisla¬ 
tion, is more than I know, and 
what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there ^are^ individuals, be¬ 
sides the honorable gentleman, 
who do maintain these opinions, is 
quite certain. I recollect the re¬ 
cent expression of a sentiment, 
which circumstances attending its 
utterance and publication justify 
us in supposing was not unpre¬ 
meditated. ‘ The sovereignty of 
the State ; never to be controlled, 
construed, or decided on, but by 
her own feelings of honorable jus¬ 
tice.’ 

[Mr Hayne here rose, and said, 
that for the purpose of being 
clearly understood, he would state, 
that* his proposition was in the 
words of the Virginia resolution, 
as follows: 

‘ That this Assembly doth ex¬ 
plicitly and peremptorily declare, 
that it views the powers of the 
Federal Government, as resulting 
frdm the compact, .to which jhe 
States are parties, as limited by 
the plain sense and intention of 
the instrument constituting that 
compact, as no farther valid than 
they are authorized by the grants 
enumerated in that compact; and 
that, in case of a deliberate, pal¬ 
pable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers, not granted by the 
said compact, the States who are 
parties thereto have the right, and 
are in duty bound to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, 
and for maintaining, within their 


respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties appertaining 
to them.’] 

Mr Webster resumed: 

I am quite aware, Mr President, 
of the existence of the resolution 
which the gentleman read, and., 
has now repeated, and that he 
relics«on It, as his authority. I 
know the source too, from which it 
is understood to have proceeded. 
I need not say, that I have much 
respect for the constitutional opin¬ 
ions of Mr Madison; they would 
weigh greatly with me, always. 
But before the authority of his 
opinion be vouched for the gentle¬ 
man’s proposition, it will be proper 
to consider what is the fair inter¬ 
pretation of that resolution, to 
which Mr Madison is understood 
to have given his sanction. As 
the gentleman construes it, it is an 
authority for him. Possibly, he 
may not have adopted the right 
construction. That resolution 
declares, that in the case of the 
dangerous exercise of powers , not 
granted by the General Govern - 
ment , the States may interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil. 
But bow interpose, and what does 
this declaration purport ? Does it 
mean no more, than that there 
may be extreme cases, in which 
the people, in any mode of as¬ 
sembling, may resist usurpation, 
and relieve themselves from a 
tyrannical government. No one 
will deny *lhis. Such resistance 
is not only acknowledged to be 
just in America, but in England 
also. Blackstone admits as much, 
in the theory and practice too, of 
the English constitution. We, 
sir, whq oppose the Carolina doc¬ 
trine, do not deny, that the people 
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may, if they choose, throw off any 
government, when it becomes op¬ 
pressive and intolerable, and erect 
a better in its stead. We all Jcnow 
that clVil institutions are established 
for the public benefit, and that when 
^thcy cease to answer the ends of 
"their existence they may bexchang¬ 
ed. But I do not undSrstaad the 
doctrine now contended for, to be 
that which, for the sake of distinct¬ 
ness, we may call the right of revo¬ 
lution. I ■understand the gentle¬ 
man to maintain, that without re¬ 
volution, without civil commotion, 
without rebellion, a remedy for sup¬ 
posed abuse and transgression of the 
powers of the General Government, 
lies in a direct appeal to the inter¬ 
ference of the State Governments. 

[Mr Ha\ue here rose : He did 
not contend, he said, for the mere 
right of revolution, but for the 
right of constitutional resistance. 
What he maintained was, that iii 
case of a plain, palpable violation 
of the Constitution by the General 
Government, a State may inter¬ 
pose ; and that this interposition 
is constitutional.] Mr Webster 
resumed; So I understood the 
' gentleman, and am happy to.find 
that 1 did not misunderstand him. 
What he contends for is, that it is 
constitutional to interrupt the ad¬ 
ministration of the .Constitution 
itself, in the hands of those who 
are chosen and sworn to administer 
it, by the direct interference, in 
form of law, of the Stafes, in vir¬ 
tue of their sovereign capacity. 
The inherent right in the people 
to reform their government, 1 do 
not deny; and they have another 
right, and that is,* to resist uncon¬ 
stitutional laws, without overturn¬ 
ing the government. It is no 


doctrine of mine, that unconstitu¬ 
tional laws bind the people. The 
great question is, whose preroga¬ 
tive is it to decide on the constitu¬ 
tionality ., or unconstitutionally, 
of the laws ? I admit, that there 
is an ultimate violent remedy, 
above the Constitution, and in 
defiance of the Gonstitution, which 
may be resorted to when a revo¬ 
lution is to be justified. But Ido 
not admit, that, under the Consti¬ 
tution and in conformity with it, 
there is any mode ifi which a State 
government, as a member of the 
Union, can interfere*and stop the 
progress of the General Govern¬ 
ment, by force of her own laws, 
under any circumstances what¬ 
ever. 

This leads us to inquire into 
the origin of this government, and 
the source of its power. Whose 
agent is it ? Is it the creature of 
the State Legislatures, or .the 
creature of the People? If the 
Government of the United States 
be the agent of the Stale Govern- 
ments, then they may control it, 
provided they can agree in the 
manner of controlling it; if it is 
life agent of the People, then the 
Peqplc alone can control it, re¬ 
strain it, modify or reform it. It 
is observable enough, that the 
doctrine for which the honorable 
gentleman contends, leads him to 
the necessity of maintaining, not 
only that this General Government 
is the creature of the Stales, but 
that it is the creature of each 
of the States severally; so that 
each may assert the power, for 
itself, of determining whether it 
acts within the limits of its author¬ 
ity. It irf the servant of four 
and twenty masters, of differ- 
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ent wills and different purposes; 
and yet bound to obey all. This 
absurdity, (for it seems no less) 
arises from a misconception as to 
the origin of this government and 
its true'character. It is, sir, the 
People’s Constitution, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Government; made for the 
People; mack; by |he People; 
and answerable to the People. 
The People of the United States 
have declared thatthis Constitution 
shall be the supreme law. We 
must either adfait the proposition, 
or dispute their authority. The 
States are Unquestionably sove¬ 
reign, so far t as their sovereignty 
is not affected by this supreme 
law. The State Legislatures, as 
political bodies, however sove¬ 
reign, are yet not sovereign over 
the people. So far as the People 
have given power to the General 
Government, so far the grant is 
unqpestionably good, and the 
Government holds of the People, 
and not of the State Governments. 
We are all agents of the same 
supreme power, the People. The 
General Government and the 
State Governments derive their 
authority from the same source. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, 
be called primary; though one is 
definite and restricted, and the 
other general and residuary. The 
National Government possesses 
those powers which it »can be 
shown the People have conferred 
on it, and no morfe. All the rest 
belongs to the State Governments 
or to the People themselves. So 
far as the People have restrained 
State sovereignty, by the expres¬ 
sion of their will, in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, so far, 
it must be admitted, State sove¬ 


reignty is effectually controlled. 

I do not contend that it is, or ought 
to be, controlled farther. The 
sentiment to which I have referred, 
propounds that State sovereignty 
is only to be controlled by its own 
‘ feeling of justice;’ that is to say,, 
it is net to be controlled at all; 
for one Who is to follow his own 
feelings is under no legal control. 
Now, however men may think this 
ought‘to be, the fact is, that the 
people of the United States have 
chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. The Constitution 
has ordered the matter differently 
from what this opinion announces. 
To make war for instance, is an 
exercise of sovereignty; but the 
Constitution declares that no 
State shall make war. To coin 
money is another exercise of sove¬ 
reign power; but no State is at 
liberty to coin money. Again, 
the Constitution says, that no sove¬ 
reign State shall be so sovereign 
as to make a treaty. These prohi¬ 
bitions, it must be confessed, are a 
control on the State sovereignty 
of South Carolina, as well as of 
the other States, which does not 
arise;* ‘ from her own feelings of 
honorable justice.’ Such an 
opinion, therefore, is in defiance 
of the plainest provisions of the 
Constitution.* 

There are other proceedings of 
public bodies which have already 
been alluded to, and to which I 
refer again for the purpose of 
ascertaining more fully, what is 
the length and breadth of that 
doctrine, denominated the Caroli¬ 
na doctrine, which the honorable 
member has now stood up on this 
floor t<\ maintain. In one of them 
I find it resolved, that 1 the Tariff* 
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of 1828, and every other Tariff 
designed to promote one branch 
of industry, at the expense of 
others, is contrary to the meaning 
and intention of the Federal'com¬ 
pact ; and as such, a dangerous, 
palpable, and deliberate usurpation 
■ of power, by a determined major¬ 
ity, wielding the General Govern¬ 
ment beyond the limits of its 
delegated powers, as calls upon 
the States which compose the 
suffering minority in their sovereign 
capacity, to exercise the powers 
which, as sovereigns, necessarily 
devolve upon them, when their 
compact is violated . 1 

Observe that this resolution 
holds the Tariff of 1828, and 
every other Tariff, designed to 
promote one branch of industry 
at the expense of another, to be 
such a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, as 
calls upon the States, in their sove¬ 
reign capacity 40 interfere by their 
own power. Here is a case, then, 
within the gentleman’s principles, 
and all his qualifications of his prin¬ 
ciples. It is a case for action. 
The Constitution is plainly, dan¬ 
gerously, palpably, and deliber¬ 
ately violated; and the States 
must interpose their own authority 
to arrest the law. Let us suppose 
the State of South Carolina to 
express this same ophiionj by the 
voice of her Legislature. That 
would be very imposing, but what 
then ? Is the voice of pne State 
conclusive? It so happens, that 
at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the tariff 
laws are unconstitutional, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Kentucky, resolve 
exactly the revers*e. They hold 
those laws to be both highly pft>- 
11 * 


per, and strictly constitutional. 
And now, sir, how does the hon¬ 
orable member propose to deal 
with this case ? How does he get 
out of this difficulty, upon any 
principle of his ? His construction 
gets us into it; how does he pro¬ 
pose to get us out ? 

In Carolina, ^he^tariff is a pal¬ 
pable, deliberate usurpation; Car¬ 
olina, therefore, may nullify it, and 
refuse to pay the duties. In Penn¬ 
sylvania, it is both clearly constitu¬ 
tional, and highly expedient; and 
there, the duties are to be paid. 
And yet, we live undgr a Govern¬ 
ment of uniform laws, and under a 
Constitution, too, which contains 
an express provision, as it happens, 
that all duties shall be equal in all 
the States ! Does not this ap¬ 
proach absurdity? 

If there be no power to settle 
such questions, independent of 
either of the States, is not the 
whole Union a rope of sand? 
Are we not thrown back again, 
precisely, upon the old Confeder¬ 
ation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. 
Four and twenty interpreters of 
constitutional Jaw, each with a 
power to decide for itself, and 
none with authority to bind any¬ 
body else, and this constitutional 
law, the only bond of their union ! 
What is such a state of things, but 
a mere connexion during pleasure, 
or, to usfe the phraseology of the 
times, during feeling ? And that 
feeling, too, not the feeling of the 
people, who established the Con¬ 
stitution, but the feeling of the State 
governments. 

In another of the South Caro¬ 
lina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires 1 all th$ 
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concentrated energy of passion,’ 
an attitude of open resistance to 
the laws, of the Union is advised. 
Open resistance to the laws, then, 
:s the constitutional remedy, the 
conservative power of the State, 
which the South Carolina doc¬ 
trines teach for the redress of 
political evils* real or imaginary. 
And its authors further say, that, 
appealing with confidence to the 
Constitution itself to justify their 
opinions, they cannot conSent to 
try their accuracy by the courts 
of justice. In one sense, indeed, 
sir, this is assuming an attitude of 
open resistance in favor of liberty. 
But what sbrt of liberty? The 
liberty of establishing their own 
opinions, in defianceofthe opinions 
of all others; the liberty of judg¬ 
ing and of deciding exclusively 
themselves, in a matter in which 
others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they ; the liberty of 
placing their own opinions above 
the judgment of all others,above the 
laws, and above the Constitution. 
This is their liberty, and this is 
the fair result of the proposition 
contended for by the honorable 
gentleman. Or it may be mere 
properly said, it is identical with 
it, rather than a result frofh it. 
In the same publication we find 
the following : ‘ Previously to our 
Revolution, when the arm of 
oppression was stretched over 
New England, where* did our 
northern brethren meet with a 
braver sympathy than that which 
sprung from the bosom of Caro¬ 
linians. We had no extortion , no 
oppression , no collision with the 
King's ministers , no navigation 
interests springing up, in envious 
rivalry of England .’ 

This seems extraordinary lan¬ 


guage. South Carolina no colli¬ 
sion with the King’s ministers, in 
1775! no extortion ! no oppres¬ 
sion !, But, sir, it is also most 
significant language. Doev any 
man doubt the purpose for which 
it was penned ? Can any one fail 
to see jhat it was .designed to raise' 
in thq reader’s mind the question, 
whether, at this time — that is to 
say, in 1828 — South Carolina 
has any collision with the King’s 
ministers, any oppression or ex¬ 
tortion to fear from England ? 
Whether, in short, England is not 
as naturally the friend of South 
Carolina as New England, with 
her navigation interests springing 
up in envious rivalry of England ? 

And now, sir, what I have first 
to say on this subject is, that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, 
has New England, or any State 
in New England, or any respecta¬ 
ble body of persons in New Eng¬ 
land or any public tnan of standing 
in New England, put forth such a 
doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

New England has studied the 
Constitution in other schools, and 
under other teachers. She looks 
upon it with other regards, and. 
dedms more highly and reverently, 
both of its just authority, and its 
utility and excellence. The his¬ 
tory of her legislative proceedings 
may bfi traced—the ephemeral 
effusions of temporary bodies, 
called together by the excitement 
of the occasion, maybe hunted up 
— they have been hunted up. 
The opinions and votes of her 
public men, in and out of Congress 
may be explored —- it will all be in 
vain. The Carolina doctrine can 
derive fipm her neither counte¬ 
nance nor support. She rejects 
it now; she always did reject it; 
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and till she loses her senses, she 
always will reject it. The honor¬ 
able member has referred to ex¬ 
pressions, on the subject.of the 
embargo law, made in this place, 
by an honorable and venerable 
gentleman, (Mr Hillhouse,) now 
favoring us with his presence. 
He quotes that distinguished Sen¬ 
ator as saying, that in his judgment 
the embargo law was unconstitu¬ 
tional, and that, therefore, in his 
opinion, tjie people were not bound 
to obey it. That, sir, is perfectly 
constitutional language. An un¬ 
constitutional law is not binding ; 
but then it does not rest with a 
resolution or a law of a State 
legislature to decide whether an 
Act of Congress be, or be not, 
constitutional. An unconstitu¬ 
tional act of Congress would not 
bind the people of this district, 
although they have no legislature 
to interfere in their behalf; and, 
on the other*hand, a constitutional 
law of Congress does bind the 
citizens of every State, although all 
their Legislatures should under¬ 
take to annul it, by act or resolution. 

Let us follow up this New 
England opposition to the embargo 
laws; let us trace it, till we dis¬ 
cern the principle, which con¬ 
trolled and governed New Eng¬ 
land, throughout the whole course 
of that opposition. WC shall then 
see what similarity there is be¬ 
tween the New England school 
of constitutional opinions, and 
this modern Carolina school. 
The gentleman, I think, read a 
petition from some single individ¬ 
ual, addressed to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, asserting the 
• Carolina doctrine—*that i§, the 
right of State interference to ar¬ 


rest the laws of the Union. The 
fate of that petition shows the sen¬ 
timent of the Legislature. It met 
no favor. The opinions of Mas¬ 
sachusetts were otherwise. They 
had been expressed, in 1798, in 
answer to the resolutions of Vir¬ 
ginia, and she did not depart from 
them, nor benjJ thgm to the times. 
Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed, 
as she felt herself to be, she still 
held fast her integrity to the 
Union. The gentleman labors 
to prove that she. disliked the em¬ 
bargo, as much as South Carolina 
dislikes the tariff, .and expressed 
her dislike as strongly. Be it so ; 
but did she propose the Carolina 
remedy ? did she threaten to in¬ 
terfere, by State authority , to an¬ 
nul the laws of the Union ? 

The very case required by the 
gentleman, to justify State inter¬ 
ference, had then arisen. Massa¬ 
chusetts believed this law to be 
* a deliberate, palpable, and dan¬ 
gerous exercise of a power , not 
granted by the Constitution .* 
Deliberate it was, for it was long 
continued; palpable she thought 
it, as no words in the Constitution 
•gave the power, and only a con¬ 
struction, in her opinion most vio- 
ldht, raised it; dangerous it was, 
since it threatened utter ruin to 
her most important interests. 
Thousands of families, and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of individuals, 
were 6eggared by it. While she 
saw and felt pll this, she saw and 
felt also, that as a measure of 
national policy, it was perfectly 
futile; that the country was no 
way benefited by that which 
caused so much individual dis¬ 
tress; that it was efficient only 
for the production of evil, and all 
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that evil inflicted on ourselves, 
la such a case, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, how did Massachu¬ 
setts demean herself? She re¬ 
monstrated, she memorialized, 
she addressed herself to the Gen¬ 
eral Government, not exactly ‘ with 
the concentrated energy of pas¬ 
sion,’ but with her own strong 
sense, and the energy of sober 
conviction. But she did not in¬ 
terpose the arm of her own power 
to arrest the law, and break the 
•embargo. Fat; from it. Her 
principles bound her to two things; 
and she followed her principles, 
lead where they might. First, to 
submit to eveny constitutional law 
of Congress, and secondly, if the 
constitutional validity of the law 
be doubted, to refer that question 
to the decision of the proper tri¬ 
bunals. The first principle is vain 
and ineffectual without the second. 
A majority of us in New England 
believed the embargo law uncon¬ 
stitutional ; but the great question 
was, and always will be, in such 
cases, who is to decide this? 
Who is to judge between the Peo¬ 
ple and the Government ? And, 
it is quite plain, that the Constitu* 
tion of Ihe United States confers 
on the Government ‘itself, to be 
exercised by its appropriate De¬ 
partment, this power of deciding 
ultimately and conclusively, upon 
the just extent of its own authority. 
If this had not been done, we 
should not have advanced a single 
step beyond the ofd Confedera¬ 
tion. 

Being fully of opinion that the 
embargo law was unconstitutional, 
the people of New England were 
yet equally clear in the opinion 
— it was a matter they aid doubt 


upon — that the question, after 
all, must be decided by the Judi¬ 
cial tribunals of the United States* 
Before those tribunals, therefore* 
they brought the question. *Un- 
der the provisions of the law, they 
had given bonds, to millions in 
amount, and which were alleged 
to be forfeited. They suffered 
the bdnds to be sued, and thus 
raised the question. In the old 
fashionpd way of settling disputes, 
they went to law. The case came 
to hearing, and solemn ’argument. 
The established tribunals pro¬ 
nounced the law constitutional 
and New England acquiesced. 
Is not this the exact opposite of 
the doctrine of the gentleman 
frotn South Carolina ? Accord¬ 
ing to him, instead of referring to 
the judicial tribunals, we should 
have broken up the embargo, by 
laws of our own; we should have 
repealed it, quoad New England ; 
for we had a strong, ^palpable, and 
oppressive case. We believed 
the embargo unconstitutional; but 
still, that was matter of opinion, 
and who was to decide it ? We 
thought it a clear case; but, never¬ 
theless, we did not take the law 
into our own hands, because we 
did not wish to bring about a 
revolution , nor to break up the 
Union; for I maintain, that, be¬ 
tween submission to the decision 
of the constituted tribunals, and 
revolution, or disunion, there is 
no middle .ground — there is no 
ambiguous condition, half allegi¬ 
ance and half rebellion. There 
is no treason made easy. And, 
sir, how futile, how very futile 
it is, to admit the right of State 
interference^ and ‘then attempt to 
save it faorn the character of un- 
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lawful resistance, by adding terras 
of qualification to the causes and 
occasidns, leaving all these quali¬ 
fications, like the case itself in 
the discretion of the State Gov¬ 
ernments. It must be a clear 
case, it is said ; a deliberate case; 
a palpable c.a'se; a dangerous 
case. But then the ^>tat<? is still 
left at liberty to decide for her¬ 
self, what is clear, what is delib¬ 
erate, what is palpable, what is 
dangerous’. Do adjectives and 
epithets avail anything ? The 
human mind is so constituted, that 
the merits of both sides of a con¬ 
troversy appear very clear, and 
very palpable, to those who re¬ 
spectively espouse them; and 
both sides usually grow clearer, 
as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitu¬ 
tionality in the Tariff; she sees 
oppression there also; and she 
sees danger. , Pennsylvania, with 
a vision not less sharp, looks at 
the same Tariff, anil sees no such 
thing in it — she sees it all con¬ 
stitutional, all useful, all safe. 
The faith of South Carolina is 
strengthened by opposition, and 
she now not only sees, bufc Re¬ 
solves, that the Tariff is palpably 
unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
dangerous; but Pennsylvania, not 
to be behind her neighbors, and 
equally willing to strengthen her 
own faith by a confident assevera¬ 
tion, Resolves also, and gives to 
every warm affirmative of South 
Carolina, a plain, downright, 
Pennsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the strength and 
unity of her .opinion, brings her 
assembly to a unanimity, within 
seven votes; Penns^vaaia,* not 
to be outdone in this respect more 


than- others, reduces her dissenti¬ 
ent fraction to five votes. Again 
I ask the gentleman, what is to 
be done ? Are these States both 
right ? Is he bound to consider 
them both right ? If not, which 
is the wrong? or rather, which 
has the best right to decide ? And 
if he, and i£ I* are not to know 
what the Constitution means, and 
what it is, till those two State legis¬ 
lature^, and the twentytwo others, 
shall agree in its construction, 
what have we sworn to, when we 
have sworn to maintain it ? I was 
forcibly struck with bne reflection, 
as the gentleman \yent on in his 
speech. He quoted Mr Madi¬ 
son’s resolutions to prove that 
a State may interfere, in a case of 
deliberate, palpable, and danger¬ 
ous exercise of a power not 
granted. The honorable member 
supposes the tariff law to be such 
an exercise of power; and jhat, 
consequently, a case has arisen, 
in which the State may, if it see 
fit, interfere by its own law. Now 
it so happens, nevertheless, that 
Mr Madison himself deems this 
same Tariff law quite constitu¬ 
tional. Instead of a clear gpd 
palpable violation, it is, in his 
judgment, no violation at all. So 
that, while they use his authority 
for a hypothetical case, they re¬ 
ject it in the very case before 
them. • All this, shows the in¬ 
herent -futility — I had al¬ 

most used a stronger word—of 
conceding this power of inter¬ 
ference to the States, and then 
attempting to secure it from abuse 
by imposing qualifications, of 
which the^ States themselves are 
to judge. * One of two things is 
true; either the laws of the Union 
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are beyond the discretion and be¬ 
yond the control of the States, or 
else we have no Constitution of 
General Government, and are 
thrust back again to the days of 
the Confederacy. 

Let me here say, that if the 
gentleman’s doctrine had been 
received and aCtetf upon in New 
England, in the times of the em¬ 
bargo and non-intercourse, we 
should probably not now .have 
been here. The Government 
would very likely have gone to 
pieces and crumbled into dust. 
No stronger Vcase can ever arise 
than existed .under those laws; 
no States can ever entertain a 
clearer conviction than the New 
England States then entertained ; 
and if they had been under the 
influence of that heresy of opinion, 
as I must call it, which the hon¬ 
orable member espouses, this 
Union would, in all probability, 
have been scattered to the four 
winds. I ask the gentleman, 
therefore, to apply his principles 
to that case ; I ask him to come 
forth and declare, whether, in 
his opinion, the New EnglaiyJ 
States Avould have been justified 
in interfering to break up the em¬ 
bargo system, under the conscien¬ 
tious opinions which they held 
upon it ? Had they a right to an¬ 
nul that law ? Does he admit or 
deny ? If that which is thought 
palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina, justifies ‘that State in 
arresting the progress of the law, 
tell me, whether that which was 
thought palpably unconstitutional 
also in Massachusetts, would have 
justified her in doing the same 
thing. I deny the whole 1 doctrine. 
It has not a foot of ground in the 


Constitution to stand on. No 
public man of reputation ever 
advanced it in Massachusetts, in 
the warmest times, or could main¬ 
tain himself upon it there at any 
time. 

I must now beg to ask, whence 
is this supposed right of »hc States 
derived ? where do they get the 
power to interfere with the laws 
of the Union? The opinion, 
which the honorable gentleman 
maintains, is a notion, founded in 
a total misapprehension, in my 
judgment, of the origin of this 
Government, and of the founda¬ 
tion on which it stands. I hold 
it to be« a popular Government, 
erected by the People, those who 
administer it are responsible to the 
People; and itself capable of be¬ 
ing amended and modified, just 
as the People may choose it should 
be. It is as popular, just as truly 
emanating from thp People, as 
the State Governments. It is 
created for one purpose; the 
State Governments for another. 
It has its own powers; they have 
theirs. There is no more author¬ 
ity with them to arrest the oper¬ 
ation «df a law of Congress, than 
with Congress to arrest the oper¬ 
ation of their laws. We are here 
to administer a Constitution eman¬ 
ating imnaediately from the Peo¬ 
ple, and trusted, by them, to our 
administration. It is not the 
creature of the Stale Govern¬ 
ments. It is of no moment to 
the argument, that certain acts of 
the State Legislatures are neces¬ 
sary to fill our seats in this body. 
That is not one of, their original 
State powers, a part of the sove¬ 
reignty ,pf the State. It is a duty 
which the People, by the Con- 
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stitution itself, have imposed on 
the State Legislatures; and which 
they might have left to be per¬ 
formed elsewhere, if they had 
seen fit. So they have left the 
choice of the President with elect¬ 
ors ; but all this does not affect 
the proposition*, that this whole 
Governmenfp , 'P » e oi <! to it, Senate, 
and House of Representatives, is 
a popular Government. It leaves 
it still all its popular character. 
The Governor of a State, (in 
some of the States) is chosen, 
not directly by the People, but 
by those who are chosen by the 
People, for the purpose of per¬ 
forming among other duties, that 
of electing a Governor. Is the 
Government of the State on that 
account, not a popular Govern¬ 
ment? This Government is the 
independent offspring of the pop¬ 
ular will. It is not the creature 
of State Legislatures; nay more, 
if the whole truth must be told, 
the People brought it into exist¬ 
ence, established it, and have 
hitherto supported it, for the very 
purpose, amongst others, of im¬ 
posing certain salutary restraints 
• on State sovereignties. The Spates 
cannot now make war, they cannot 
contract alliances, they cannot 
make, each for itself, separate re¬ 
gulations of commerce, tjiey can¬ 
not lay imposts, they cannot coin 
money. If this Constitution, sir, 
be the creature of State Legisla¬ 
tures, it must be admitted that it 
has obtained a strange control over 
the volitions of its creators. 

The People erected this Gov¬ 
ernment. They gave it a Con¬ 
stitution, and ih that Constitution 
they have enumerated the powers 
which they bestow on it. They 
have made it a limited Govern¬ 


ment. They have defined its au¬ 
thority. They have restrained it, 
to the exercise of such powers 
as are granted; and all others, 
they declare, are reserved to the 
States or the People. But, sir, 
they have not stopped here. If 
they had, they would have accom¬ 
plished but half thffir work. No 
definition can be so clear, as to 
avoid possibility of doubt; no 
limitation so precise, as to exclude 
all uncertainty. Who, then, shall 
construe this grant'of the People ? 
Who shall interpret their will, 
where it may be Opposed they 
have left it doubtful ?. With whom 
do they leave this ultimate right 
of deciding on the powers of the 
Government ? They have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. 
They have left it with the Gov¬ 
ernment itself, in its appropriate 
branches. Sir, the very chief 
end, the main design, for which 
the whole Constitution was framed 
and adopted, was to establish a 
Government that should not be 
obliged to act through State agen¬ 
cy, or depend on State opinion, 
and State discretion. The Peo- 
pfe had had quite enough of that 
kinci of Government, under the 
Confederacy. Under that sys¬ 
tem the legal action — the appli¬ 
cation of law to individuals, be¬ 
longed exclusively to the States. 
Congress could only recommend 
— their acts were not of binding 
force, till the States had adopted 
aud sanctioned them. Are we 
in that condition still ? Are we 
yet at the mercy of State discre¬ 
tion, and State construction ? Sir, 
if we are, then vain will be our 
attempt to maintain the Constitu¬ 
tion under which we sit. 

Byt the People have wisely 
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provided, in the Constitution it¬ 
self, a proper, suitable mode, and 
tribunal, for settling questions of 
Constitutional law. There are, 
in the Constitution, grants of 
powers to Congress; and restric¬ 
tions on these powers. There are 
also prohibitions on the States. 
Some authority ‘mfcst therefore 
necessarily exist, having the ul¬ 
timate jurisdiction to fix and as¬ 
certain the interpretation oC these 
grants, restrictions, and prohibi¬ 
tions. The Constitution has it¬ 
self pointed out, ordained, and 
established fliat authority. How 
has it accomplished this great and 
essential end? By declaring, 
that ‘ the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States , made 
in pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of the land i anything 
in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.' 

This, sir, was the first great 
step. By this, the supremacy of 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States is declared. The 
People so will it. No State law 
is to be valid, which corner in 
eonflfct with the Constitution, or 
any law of the United Slates. 
But who shall decide this ques¬ 
tion of interference ? To whom 
lies the last appeal ? This, sir, 
the Constitution itself decides, 
also, by declaring, < that the Ju¬ 
dicial power shall extend to all 
cases arising under the Constitu¬ 
tion and Laws of the United 
States' These two provisions 
cover the whole ground. They 
are, in truth, the key-stone of the 
arch. With these, it is a Consti¬ 
tution, without them,'it is a Con¬ 
federacy. In pursuance of these 


dear and express provisions, 
Congress established, at its very 
first session, in the Judicial act, 
a mode for carrying them in|o full 
effect, and for bringing all ques¬ 
tions of Constitutional power to' 
the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. • It then became *T Gov¬ 
ernment. Yi thcu liad the means 
of self-protection; and but for 
this, it would, in all probability, 
have been now among things 
which are past. Having consti¬ 
tuted the Government, and de¬ 
clared its powers, the People have 
further said, that since somebody 
must decide on the extent of 
these powers, the Government 
shall itself decide; subject al¬ 
ways, like other popular Govern¬ 
ments, to its responsibility to the 
People. And now I repeat, how 
is it, that a State legislature ac¬ 
quires any right to interfere? 
Who, or what, gives them the 
right to say to the People, we, 
who are your agents and servants 
for one purpose, will undertake to 
decide, that your other agents 
and servants, appointed by you 
for another purpose, have tran¬ 
scended the authority you gave' 
them? The reply would be, I 
think not impertinent —‘Who 
made you a judge over another’s 
servant*? To their own masters 
they stand or fall.’ 

I this power of State le¬ 
gislatures altogether. It cannot 
stand the test of examination. 
Gentlemen may say, that in an 
extreme case, a State Govern¬ 
ment might protect the People 
from intolerable pppression. In 
such a case the People might 
protect themselves, without the 
aid of the State Governments. 
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Such a case warrants revolution and none bound to respect the 
It must make, when it comes, a decisions of others; and each at 
law for itself. A nullifying act of liberty, too, to give a new con- 
w-State legislature cannot alter the struction, on every new election 
case, nor make resistance any of its own members? Would 
more lawful. In maintaining anything, with such a principle, 
these sentiments, I am but assert- in it, or rather with such a 
ing th^nj gjgh ts of the people. I destitution of all principle, be 
state what declared, fit to be called a* government ? 

and insist on their right to declare No, sir. It Should not be denom- 
lt. They have chosen to repose inated a Constitution. It should 
this power in the General Gov- be called, rather, a collection of 


ernment, and I think it my duty 
to support it, like other constitu¬ 
tional powers. 

For myself, I doubt the juris¬ 
diction ol South Carolina, or any 
other State, to prescribe tpy con¬ 
stitutional duty, or to settle, be¬ 
tween me and the people, the 
validity of laws of Congress, for 
which I have voted. 1 decline 
her umpirage. 1 have not sworn 
to support the Constitution accord¬ 
ing to her construction of its clau¬ 
ses. 1 have* not stipulated, by 
my oath of office or otherwise, to 
come under any responsibility, 
except to the People, and those 
whom they have appointed to pass 
upon the question, whether laws, 
supported by my votes, conform 
to the Constitution of the country. 
And if we look to the general 
nature of the case, could anything 
have been more .preposterous, 
than to have made a Government 
for the whole Union, and yet left 
its powers subject, not to one 
interpretation, but to* thirteen, 
or twentyfour interpretations ? 
Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsible to all, with 
power to decide for all, shall 
constitutional Questions be left to 
four and twenty popular bodies, 
each at liberty to decide tiff itself, ^ 


topics'for everlasting controversy; 
heads of debate, for a disputatious 
people. It would not be a Gov¬ 
ernment. It would,not be ade¬ 
quate to any practical good, nor 
fit for any country tb live under. 
To avoid all possibility of being 
misunderstood, allow me to repeat 
again, in the fullest manner, that I 
claim no powers for the Govern¬ 
ment by forced or unfair construc¬ 
tion. I admit that it is a Gov¬ 
ernment of strictly limited powers; 
of enumerated, specified, *and 
particularized powers; and that 
whatsoever is not granted, is with¬ 
held . But notwithstanding all this, 
and however the grant of powers 
may be expressed, its limit and 
ejfilbnl may yet, in some cases, 
admit of dour#; and the Cfeneftl 
Government would be good for 
nothing, it would be incapable «f 
long existing, if some mode had 
not been provided, in which those 
doubts, # as they should arise, 
might be peaceably, but authorita¬ 
tively, solved. # 

Direct collision, between force 
and force, is the unavoidable 
result of that remedy for the re¬ 
vision of unconstitutional laws 
which the gentleman contends for. 

It must happen in the very first 
case to which it is appKed, Is 
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not this the plain result ? To resist, 
by force, the execution of a law 
generally, is treason. Can the 
courts of the United States take 
notice of the indulgence of a State 
to commit treason ? The com¬ 
mon saying, that a State cannot 
commit treason herself is nothing 
to the purpose. ,Can it authorize 
others to do “it? If John Fries 
had produced an act of Penn- 

S lvania, annulling the law of 
ongress, would it have ‘help¬ 
ed his case ? . Talk about it as 
we will, these doctrines go the ' 
length of revolution. They are 
incompatible with any peaceable 
administration of the Govern¬ 
ment. They lead directly to 
disunion and civil commotion ; 
and therefore it is, that -at their 
commencement, when they are 
first found to be maintained by 
respectable men, and in a tan¬ 
gible form, that I enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman ar¬ 
gues, that if this Government be 
the sole judge of the extent of its 
own powers, whether that right 
of judging be in Congress, or the 
Supreme Court, it equally sub¬ 
verts ‘ State sovereignty. This 
the gentleman sees* or think? he 
sees, although he cannot perceive 
how the right of judging, in this 
matter, if left to the exercise of 
State Legislatures, has any ten¬ 
dency to subvert the Government 
of the Union. Tjie gentleman’s 
opinion may be that the right 
ought not to have been lodged 
with the General Government; 
he may like better such a Consti¬ 
tution, as we should have under 
the right of State interference; 
but I ask him to meet me on the 


plain matter of fact—I ask him 
to meet me on the Constitution 
itself—I ask him if the power is 
not found there —clearly and 
visibly found there ? ? 

But what is this danger, and 
what the grounds of it ? Let it 
be remembered, that d^e«/3onsti- 
tutiorV'Of tbe-X-Jwilcu States is not 
unalterable. It is to continue in 
its present form no longer than 
the People who established it shall 
choose to continue it. If they 
shall become convinced that they 
have made an injudicious or in¬ 
expedient partition and distribu¬ 
tion of power, between the State 
Governments and the General 
Government, they can alter that 
distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the 
National Constitution, either by 
original provision, or subsequent 
interpretation, which ought not 
to be in it, the people know how 
to get rid of it. If any construc¬ 
tion be established, unacceptable 
to them, so as to become, practi¬ 
cally, a part of the Constitution, 
they will amend it at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while 
the jjeople choose to maintain it 
as it is ; while they are satisfied 
with it, and refuse to change it, 
who has given, or who can give, 
to the Sjate Legislatures, a right 
to alter it, either by interference, 
construction, or otherwise ? Gen¬ 
tlemen do not seem to recollect 
that the people have any power 
to do anything for themselves; 
they imagine there is no safety 
for them, any longer than they 
are under the close guardianship 
of the State Legislatures. The 
people have not trusted their' 
safety, In regard to the general 
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constitution, to these hands. 
They have required other secu¬ 
rity, and taken other bonds. They 
have chosen to trust themselves 
first, ro the plain words of the in¬ 
strument, and to such construction 
as the Government itself, in doubt¬ 
ful cas#s- should put on its own 
powers, un3&nhtt£Aarths of office, 
and subject to their responsibility 
to them; just as the people of a 
State trust their own 'State 
Governments with a similar 
power. Secondly, they have 
reposed their trust in the efficacy 
of frequent elections, and in 
their own power to remove their 
own servants and agents, # when¬ 
ever they see cause. Thirdly, 
they have reposed trust in the 
judicial power, which, in order 
that it might be trustworthy, they 
have made as respectable, as 
disinterested, and as independent, 
as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seeh fit to rely, in case 
of necessity, or high expediency, 
on their known and admitted 
power, to alter or amend the 
Constitution, peaceably and quiet¬ 
ly, whenever experience shall 
point out defectsor imperfections. 
And, finally, the People of* the 
United States have, at no time, 
in no way, directly or indirectly, 
authorized any Su^e Legislature 
to construe or interpret tneir high 
instrument of government; much 
less to interfere, by their own 
power, to arrest its course and op¬ 
eration. 

If the people, in these respects, 
had done otherwise than they 
have done, their Constitution could 
neither have been preserved, nor 
would it have been worth preserv¬ 
ing. And if its plain provisions 
shall now be disregarded, and 


these new doctrines interpolated 
in it, it will become as feeble and 
helpless a being as its enemies, 
whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will 
exist in every State, but as a poof 
dependant on State permission. 
It must borrow leave to be, and 
will be, no longer th§n State plea¬ 
sure, or Stat% discretion, sees fit 
to grant the indulgence, and to 
prolong its poor existence. * 

But* although there are fears, 
there are hopes also. The people 
have preserved this, their own 
chosen Constitution, for forty 
years, and have seen their happi¬ 
ness, prosperity and renown, grow 
with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, 
generally, strongly attached to it. 
Overthrown by direct assault, it 
cannot be; evaded, undermined, 
Nin.r.iFiF.D, it will not be; if we, 
and those who shall succeed us 
here, as agents and representatives 
of the people, shall conscientiously 
and vigilantly discharge the two 
great branches of our public trust 
—faithfully to preserve, and wisely 
to administer it. 

IHr President, I have thusjstated 
the reasons o£ my dissent to tfie 
doctrines which have been advanc¬ 
ed and maintained. I am conscious 
of having detained you, and the 
Senate, much too long. I was 
drawn into the debate, with no 
previous deliberation, such as is 
suited to the discussion of so grave 
and important a subject. But it 
is a subject of which my heart is 
full, and I have not been willing 
to suppress the utterance of its 
spontaneous sentiments. I cannot 
even now* persuade myself to 
relinquish it, without expressing, 
once a more, my deep conviction, 
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tbat since it respects nothing less 
than the Union of the States, it is 
of most vital and essential impor¬ 
tance to the public happiness. 1 
profess, sir, in my career hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the 
prosperity and honor of the whole 
country, and the preservation of 
our Federal phicn. It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home, 
and our consideration and dignity 
abrofffl. It is to that Union that 
we are chiefly indebted for'what¬ 
ever makes us most proud of our 
country. That Union we reached, 
only by the discipline of our vir¬ 
tues, in the severe school of ad¬ 
versity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, 
prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influen¬ 
ces, these great interests immedi¬ 
ately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of 
life. Every year of its duration 
has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings; and 
although our territory has stretch¬ 
ed out wider and wider, and our 
population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun its 


protection, or its benefits. *frtl&s 
bdfen to us all a copious fountain 
of national, social, and personal 
happiness. I have not allowed 
myself, sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hid¬ 
den in the dark recess behind. 
1 have not coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds that unite us 
together shall be broken asunder. 
I have not accustomed myself to 
hag&over the precipice of disunion, 
tfcfsee whether, with my short 
sight, I can fathom die depth of 
the abyss below; nor could I 
regard him as a safe counsellor in 


the affairs of this Government, 
whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the 
Union should behest preserved,but 
how tolerable might be the condi¬ 
tion of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While 
the Union lasts, *we hai»r high, 
exciting, prospects 

spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Beyond that, 1 seek 
not to r penetrate the veil. God 
grant, that in my day, at least, 
that curtain may not rise. God 
grant, that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold,, for the last time, the Sun 
in Heaven, may I not see him 
shining gn the broken and dishon¬ 
ored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, dis¬ 
cordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble!” and lingering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeouf 
Ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, 
its arms and trophies streaming in 
their^ original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or, polluted, nor a single 
star obscured — bearing for its 
motto, no such miserable interro¬ 
gatory as —; What is all this 
worth ? * Nor those other words 
of delusion and folly — Liberty 
firsthand Union afterwards —but 
everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing 
on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over ihcf land, 
and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other Sentiment, dear 
to every tyrue American heart— 
Liberty and Union, now and for 
ever, one and inseparable! 
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The effect of this speech 
throughout the Union was de¬ 
structive to the hopes of the ad¬ 
vocates of nullification. They 
had b^fen gradually gaining strength 
owing in a great measure to the 
inattention of the public to the 
pernicious consequences of their 
doctrines.--.&^eo rgia 1 they form¬ 
ed a majority, IiSacarried* their 
principles into practical effect, and 
their doctrines had received the 
implied sanction of the President 
in reference to the Indian question. 
In South Carolina and Virginia, 
they constituted a majority of the 
legislatures, and in New York an 
obvious leaning towards the same 
principles was manifested *by die 
dominant party under the specious 
pretence of attachment to State 
rights. 

Public opinion however was 
now fully awakened. The warm 
and patriotic language of the Sen¬ 
ator from Massachusetts met with 
a ready response from the Ameri¬ 
can people. They felt the Union 
to be in danger from the move¬ 
ments of this anti-federal party 
and they evinced their attachment 
to the Constitution by the wannest 
approbation of the sentiments ^ad¬ 
vanced by Mr Webster. These 
unequivocal testimonies of popular 
feeling checked the tendency on 
the part of the leading politicians 
to nullification, and they began to 
retrace their steps. 

The Debate in the Senate anni¬ 
hilated the party by demonstrating 
the utter inconsistency of their 
opinions with the peaceful and 
legal administration of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Mr .Hayne, upon Mr 
Webster’s resuming his seat,, at¬ 
tempted a reply, which irv sub¬ 
stance is as follows. 

. 12* 


After commenting on the per¬ 
sonal topics introduced into the 
debate, Mr Hayne proceeded to 
deny that the tariff of 1816, was 
the commencement of the ex¬ 
isting ^policy. It was a bill for 
reducing the duties from the war 
standard, and it was intended that 
the reduction should be gradual, 
until they should*reafch the lowest 
amount necessary for revenue in 
time of peace. Nor did this hill 
depend upon South Carolina votes. 
It was carried by a, vote of 88 to 
54, and would have passed if 
every representative from South 
Carolina had voted against it. 

The internal improvement bill 
referred to, was one not appro¬ 
priating but setting apart a fixed 
sum (the bank bonus) for internal 
improvements to be distributed 
among the States on principles of 
perfect equality. 

This measure was defeated by 
the veto of Mr Madison, bub if 
it had been adopted, it would have 
prevented much of the inequality 
and injustice, that have since taken 
place. Mr Hayne said that a 
great changq of opinion, however, 
ha d siqr. fi occurred in the South¬ 
ern States on the subject of inters 
nal improvement. The war had 
produced a feeling in favor of en¬ 
larging the powers of the Federal 
Government, but before time had 
confirmed that opinion, the evils 
of the system were so fully de¬ 
veloped and the dangers from 
that source so ‘manifest, as to 
thoroughly convince them that 
the system of internal improve¬ 
ment was not only unequal and 
unjust, but an alarming innovation 
on the Constitution. He thanked 
Mr Webster for paving given him 
an opportunity of explaining his 
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vote on the survey bill of 1824. 
He was then new in his seat and 
his opinions on this point were 
not fully settled. That bill was 
advocated on the ground tljat be¬ 
fore adopting any system, it was 
proper to have the whole ground 
before Congress. In the belief 
that no great work would be 
adopted untfl all the information 
was procured and submitted by 
the President in one complete 
view, and that but a few great 
works in which all the States had 
a common interest were intended 
to be embraced in the bill, he 
voted for ft and he also voted 
against every proposition to amend 
it, in order to have the subject 
before the public, unembarrassed 
and as an entire scheme. In this 
expectation he had been deceived 
and ever since he had discovered 
its true character, he had voted 
against all appropriations for sur¬ 
veys, unless they were exceptions 
to the general rule. 

After explaining the motives of 
the opponents of the tariff of ] 828, 
in refusing to strike out some of 
its obnoxious provisions, Mr 
Hayne entered upon that^wet of 
kis argument relating to the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution tfnd the powers 
of the Supreme Courts. Ho 
said that he had indeed depre¬ 
cated the consolidation of the 
Government, but he had con¬ 
tented himself with citing the 
high authorities^ on which his 
opinions rested. The proposition 
laid down by him. was taken from 
the Virginia resolution of 1798, 
% and stated that ‘ in a deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise 
by the Federal Government of 
powers not granted by the coin¬ 


pact, the States, who are partjes 
thereto had a right to interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil, 
and to maintain within their re- 
speclive limits the authorities, 
rights and liberties appertaining 
to them.’ 

The Senator .from Massachu¬ 
setts cont ended 'xfie States 
had no rigEt'To decide, whether 
the Constitution had been violated 
or noyt, and that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment was the exclusive judge 
of its own powers. That the de¬ 
cision of the Supreme Court was 
final on the point in dispute. 
These are the points of difference 
between us, and in order to de¬ 
cide them it will be necessary to 
go back to the origin of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr Hayne asserted that be¬ 
fore the formation of the Consti¬ 
tution, each State was an inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, and after¬ 
wards they remained equally in¬ 
dependent as to all powers not 
expressly delegated to the Fed¬ 
eral Government. This was de¬ 
clared in the tenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution. 
Its true nature therefore was a 
compact to which the States are 
parties, agreeing that certain de¬ 
signated powers shall be exercised 
by the United States in the man¬ 
ner proscribed in that instrument. 
All acts therefore by the Federal 
Government beyond the pale of 
its authofity are clearly void. A 
State, on the contrary, may law¬ 
fully act in all cases where she 
has not restricted herself. It is a 
compact between sovereigns, and 
the question arises as to the re¬ 
medy for a clear violation of its 
tevmt by'one of the parties* Mr 
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Hayne contended that no power 
of deciding upon the extent of 
its own authority, had been grant¬ 
ed to the Federal Government 
and/no inference in favor <5f such 
power, could be drawn, which 
would not apply with equal force 
in behalf of a State.., 

Xh su" 0 £Qi^ns were necessarily 
equal and the ruicTopplicsfble to a 
difference of opinion concerning 
treaties, was applicable, to that 
concerning the Federal compact. 
The Federal Government was 
not superior to the State Gov¬ 
ernments, nor had the latter sur¬ 
rendered their sovereignty. - 

They had surrendered certain 
specified powers, hut they had an 
independe t legislature, executive 
and judiciary, and in all other re¬ 
spects they were as omnipotent as 
any other independent nation. He 
denied that the words in the pre¬ 
amble to the Constitution ‘ we the 
people of ghe Unite I States,’ 
referred to them as to one com¬ 
munity. It related to ^tfiem only 
as citizens of the several States. 
In every part of the instrument 
they are spoken of in that char¬ 
acter, and when every State but 
one had consented to its a'doption, 
that State was not held to be 
bound. A majority of the people 
in any one State tyund that State, 
but nine tenths or all «the people 
of the United States did not bind 
■ Rhode Island, until as a State 
she had consented Jo the com¬ 
pact. 

The States were at the time 
of forming the Constitution, under 
organized governments, and if 
their citizens ^became entitled to 
the character of citizens of other 
States, it was by Virtue of that 


clause in the Constitution confer¬ 
ring upon them such privileges. 
After quoting from Mr Madison’s 
report to the Legislature of 
Virginia to prove that the States 
are parties to the compact, Mr 
Hayne asserted that in a com¬ 
pact between sovereign powers, 

such as the Constitution, there 

£ 

could be no tribunal to decide 
upon its violation. The Supreme 
Court was not such a tribunal, 
when the dispute arose between 
a State and th^ United States. 
No such authority was given in 
the Constitution. Questions of 
Sovereignty were 6f too delicate 
a nature to be submitted to a Ju¬ 
dicial tribunal. Courts were the 
mere creatures of the sovereign 
potyer, and though they were 
competent to decide upon inci¬ 
dental questions, growing out of 
treaties, they were not the proper 
tribunals to decide upon the con¬ 
struction to be put by sovereigns 
upon their treaties. These are 
political, not judicial, questions, 
and the jurisdiction given by the 
Government to the Federal Courts 
is expressly limited to all ques- 
vtiaui in law and equity; i. e. to 
cases where jurisdiction 'is inci¬ 
dentally accrued in the ordinary 
administration of justice. The 
Supreme Court has never as¬ 
sumed jurisdiction over ques¬ 
tions arising under treaties be¬ 
tween the sovereign parties there¬ 
to, nor can it under the Con¬ 
stitution, over questions be¬ 
tween individual States and the 
United States. It is entirely with¬ 
out its sphere. Besides, it is un¬ 
fitted for the offiefe by being en¬ 
tirely dependent on one of the 
parties, i. e. the Federal Govern- 
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meat. Is it lobe supposed that 
the States could ever iiave de¬ 
signed to leave to a court to be 
created by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment the right to decide on the 
extent of its powers. Such a 
course would have been suici¬ 
dal and destructive to their in¬ 
dependence. ( t 
After illustrating the positions, 
Mr H. proceeded to show that 
Congress could not be the proper 
judge of its own constitutional 
powers, and thaw the Constitution 
was fiamed chiefly with the de¬ 
sign of confining the majority 
within definite limits. Mr Hdyne 
inferred from these premises that 
the right of a State to judge of 
infractions of the Constitution on 
the part of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, resulted from the nature of 
the compact, and that such a pow¬ 
er is neither expressediy nor im¬ 
pliedly reserved exclusively to 
the Federal Government, nor to 
any of its departments. 

He also contended, that the 
power in question might be fairly 
considered as reserved to the 
States, by that clause of the Con¬ 
stitution, providing that all power* 
not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States respec¬ 
tively or to the people. Before 
the States entered into the com¬ 
pact, (he said) they possessed to 
the fullest extent, the right of de¬ 
termining the limits of ibei? own 
powers. , 

They had never parted with 
that right, nor agreed to limit or 
restrict it. They had agreed that 
certain specific powers should be 
ex«$sed by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment ; but the moment that 
Government staffed beyond its 


charter, the right of the States to 
interpose, was as full and com¬ 
plete as before the Constitution 
was formed. It was plenary then 
and of course must be pl^hary 
now. 

This collision of opinion be¬ 
tween tlje .two Government^ did 
not necessari ly prot toeyVar. It 
was the common case of differ¬ 
ence of opinion between sove¬ 
reigns as to the true construction 
of a compact. In all such cases 
some mode must be devised to 
settle the difficulty, and happily 
for us the mode is clearly indicat¬ 
ed by the Constitution itself, and 
results from the foitn and struc¬ 
ture of 'the Government. The 
creating power is three fourths of 
the States. By their decision the 
parties to the compact have agreed 
to be bound, even to the extent 
of changing the entire foun of 
the Government, and it follows of 
necessity, that in cares of delib¬ 
erate and settled difference of 
opinion between the parties to the 
compact, as to the extent of the 
powers of either, resorts must be 
had to their common superior— 

(that power which may give any 
character it pleases to the Consti¬ 
tution) viz., three fourths of the 
States. 

This was Bfr Jefferson’s opin¬ 
ion, and ccftiforrfts to the doctrines 
of the famous Virginia resolutions 
and report of ’98, and the Ken¬ 
tucky resolutions of 1799. Mr 
H. then contended that when a 
State had declared a law of Con¬ 
gress to be unconstitutional, it 
could not go into effect until it 
had been sanctioned by three 
fourths of the States. 
lf*the nullifying State were 
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compelled to appeal to the three 
fourtfy votes, in order to arrest 
the law, she would be compelled 
to suonit to the exercise .of an 
unconstitutional power and it would 
be absurd to suppose that any 
redress could be obtained upon 
such*an appeal, even if jl State 
were at liberty to make it. 4 

A majority of both Houses of 
Congress must sanction the law 
before it could be passed, and 
there was no probability of its 
being declared unconstitutional by 
three fourths of the States. A 
proposition too, to amend the Con¬ 
stitution, can only come from two 
thirds of the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress or from the legislatures of two 
thirds of the States. A minority 
therefore has no other mode of 
obtaining redress. There is no 
danger of weakening the Union 
in this manner. The Government 
is one of checks and balances, 
and it is in ^he true spirit of the 
system, that the States should have 
the power to check the** Federal 
Government, so far as to preserve 
the Constitution from ‘ gross, pal¬ 
pable, and deliberate violations,’ 
and to compel an appeal Jo the 
amending power in cases of real 
doubt and difficulty. 

This check is by far the safest 
and least liable to s abuse, of any 
provided by the Constitution. A 
quorum of the Supreme Court, 
can, by a bare majority, consisting 
only of three judges,* declare a 
law to be unconstitutional. 

Mr H. said that without mean¬ 
ing to detract from that high tri¬ 
bunal, for whose decisions when 
confined to* their appropriate 
'sphere ( ( questions in tyw equity’) 
he had great respect, be Thought 
that that delicate power might be 


as safely entrusted to a State. 
She would always feel the neces¬ 
sity of consulting public opinion 
both at home and abroad before 
she would venture to resort to 
such a measure, and ' as it was 
only an extreme case that would 
justify the interposition, there 
would be no daagei^of any abuse 
of the powef. 

In reply to the call to show the 

S radical effects of his doctrine, 
Ir Hayne said that the right of 
a State being established, the 
General Government, as a matter 
of course, was bounf) to acquiesce 
in a solemn decision of a State 
acting in its sovereign capacity, 
until the people by an amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution had de¬ 
cided to the contrary. Until this 
solemn decision is thus reversed, 
the Federal Government is bound 
not to resort to any means of 
coercion against the citizens of 
the dissenting States. All’col¬ 
lision is thus prevented. But if 
a law unconstitutional in the opin¬ 
ion of the citizens of any one 
State, should be carried into effect 
even with the concurrence of all 
tlinHuranches of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, collision must 'enshe. 
Tlfe juries in the dissenting State 
would not give effect to the un¬ 
constitutional law, and unless they 
could be coerced by the bayonet, 
the law would be in effect nulli¬ 
fied. ’The difference between 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
and himself respecting a clear 
violation of the Constitution which 
ought to be resisted, was, that he 
advocated upon the principles of 
revolution and he (Mr ’Hayne) 
upon those of constitutional re¬ 
sistance. He would make force 
the ^nty arbiter in cases of colli- 
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sion between the Federal and 
State Governments, while he 
(Mr Hayne) would resort to a 
peaceful remedy, the interposition 
of the States to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the evil, until, a conven¬ 
tion called according to the Con¬ 
stitution should determine the dis¬ 
pute. < 

In reply to this Argument Mr 
Webster said, that the argument 
of Mr H. consisted of two pro¬ 
positions, and an inference/ His 
propositions are— 

1. That the Constitution is a 
compact between the States. 

2. That a compact between 
two, with authority reserved to one 
to interpret its terms, would be a 
surrender to that one of all power 
whatever. 

3. Therefore, (such is his in¬ 
ference) the General Government 
does not possess the authority to 
construe its own powers. 

Now, sir, who does not see, 
without the aid of exposition or 
detection, the utter confusion of 
ideas, involved in this, so elaborate 
and systematic argument. 

The Constitution, it is said, is a 
compact between States'; the 
States, then, and the States only, 
are parties to the compact. How 
comes the General Government 
itself a party ? Upon the honora¬ 
ble gentleman’s hypothesis, the 
General Government is die result 
of the compact, the creature of 
the compact, not one of the par¬ 
ties to it. Yet the argument, as 
the gentleman has now stated it, 
makes the Government itself one 
of its own creators. It makes it a 
parjp to tint compact, to which it 
owefejts own existence.* 



Constitution on the basis of a 
compact, the gentleman considers 
the States as parties to that com¬ 
pact but as soon as his compact 
is made, then he chooses to' con¬ 
sider the General Government, 
which is the offspring of that com¬ 
pact, not its offspring, but ene of 
its paries; and so, being a party, 
has not the power of judging on 
the terms of the compact. In 
what school is such reasoning as 
this taught ? 

If the whole of the gentleman’s 
main proposition were conceded 
to him, that is to say — that the 
Constitution is a compact between 
States, ..the inferences, which he 
draws from that proposition, are 
warranted by no just reason. Be¬ 
cause, if the Constitution be a 
compact between States, still, that 
Constitution, or that compact, has 
established a government, with 
certain powers; and whether it 
be one of those powers, that it 
shall construe and interpret for it¬ 
self, the terms of the compact, in 
doubtful cases, can only be de¬ 
cided by looking to the compact, 
and inquiring what provisions it 
contains on this point. Without 
any inconsistency with natural rea¬ 
son, the Government, even thus 
created, might be trusted with this 
power of construction. The ex¬ 
tent of its powers, therefore, must 
still foe sought for in the instru¬ 
ment itself. 

If the old Confederation had 
contained a clause, declaring that 
resolutions of the Congress should 
be the supreme law of the land, 
any State law or constitution to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and 
that a committee of Congress, or 
any c other body created by it. 
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shotkd possess Judicial powers, 
extending to all cases arising un¬ 
der resolutions of Congress, then 
the pcftver of ultimate decision 
woultrhave been vested in‘Con¬ 
gress, under the Confederation, 
although that Confederation was 
a compact between States. And 
for this plain reason: that it would 
have been competent to the States, 
who alone were parties to the 
compact, to agree, who should 
decide, in cases of dispute arising 
on the construction of die com¬ 
pact. 

For the same reason, sir, if I 
were now to concede to the gen¬ 
tleman his principal propositions, 
viz. that the Constitution is*a com¬ 
pact between States, the question 
would still be, what provision is 
made, in this compact, to settle 
points of disputed construction, or 
contested power, that shall come 
into controversy ? and this ques¬ 
tion would still be answered, and 
conclusively answered, by the 
Constitution itself. While the 
gentleman is contending against 
construction, he himself is setting 
up the most loose and dangerous 
construction. The Constitution 
declares, that the laws of Con¬ 
gress shall be the supreme law of 
the land. No construction is 
necessary here. It declares, also, 
with equal plainness tftid precision, 
that the Judicial power of the 
United States shallextend to every 
case arising under them laws of 
Congress. This needs no con¬ 
struction. Here is a law, then, 
which is declared to be supreme; 
and here is a power established, 
which is to interpret that law. 
Now, sir, how has the gentleman 
met this? Suppose the Corstith- 


tion to be a compact, yet here are 
its terms, and how does the gen¬ 
tleman get rid of them ? He can¬ 
not argue the seal off the bond, 
nor the words out oi the instru¬ 
ment. Here they are — what 
answer does he give to them ? 
None in the world, sir, except, that 
the effect of this yould be to 
place the States in a condition of 
inferiority; and because it results, 
from the very nature of tilings, 
there being no superior, that the 
parties must be their own judges! 
Thus closely and cogently does 
the honorable gentleman reason 
on the words of the Constitution. 
The gentJeman says, if there be 
such a power of final decision in 
the General Government, he asks 
for the grant of that power. 
Well, sir, I show him the grant— 
I turn him to the very words — I 
show him that the laws of Con¬ 
gress are made supreme; and 
that the Judicial power extends, 
by express words, to the interpre¬ 
tation of these laws. Instead of 
answering this, he retreats into the 
general reflection, that it must re¬ 
sult from the nature of things , 
thal'tntf States, being parties ^g mst 
judge for themselves. 

I ‘have admitted, that if the 
Constitution were to be considered 
as the creature of the State Gov¬ 
ernments, it might be modified, 
interpreted, or construed, accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure. But even 
in that case, it would be necessary 
that they should agree. One, 
alone, could not interpret it con¬ 
clusively ; one, alone, could not 
construe it; one, alone, could 
not modify iu Yet the gentle¬ 
man’s doctrine is, that Carolina, 
alone, may construe.and interpret 
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that compact, which equally binds 
all, and gives equal rights to all. 

So then, sir, even supposing the 
Constitution to be a compact be¬ 
tween the Slates, the gentleman’s 
doctrine, nevertheless, is not main¬ 
tainable : because, first, the Gen¬ 
eral Government is not a party to 
that compact, but a Government 
established by it, and vested by 
it with the powers of trying and 
deciding doubtful questions; and, 
secondly, because, if the Consti¬ 
tution be regarded as a compact, 
not one State only, but all the 
States, are fparties to that com¬ 
pact, and one can have no right 
to fix upon it her own peculiar 
construction. 

So much, sir, for the argument, 
even if the premises of the gen¬ 
tleman were granted, or could be 
proved. But, sir, the gentleman 
has failed to maintain his leading 
prqposition. He has not shown, 
it cannot be shown, that the Con¬ 
stitution is a compact between 
State Governments. The Con¬ 
stitution itself in its very front, 
refutes that: it declares that it is 
ordained and established by the 
jtfwple of the United "States. 
So far from sayi^ that it is estab¬ 
lished by the Governments of the 
several States, it does not even 
say that it is established by the 
People of the several States; 
but it pronounces that is estab¬ 
lished by the People of the Uni¬ 
ted States, in the aggregate. The 
gentleman says it must mean no 
more than the People of the sev¬ 
eral States. Doubtless, the Peo¬ 
ple of the several States, taken 
collectively, constitute the Peo¬ 
ple of the-Untold States; but it 
is in this, tbehr effective capacity, 


it is as all the People of the 
United States, that they established 
the Constitution. So thpy de¬ 
clare.; and words canrtpt be 
plainer than the words used. 

When the gentleman says the 
Constitution is a compact between 
the States, he uses language ex¬ 
actly applicable to the old Con¬ 
federation. He speaks as if he 
were in Congress before 1789. 
He describes fully that old state 
of things then existing. The 
Confederation was, in strictness, 
a compact; the States, as States, 
were parties to it. We had no 
other General Government. But 
that w»s found insufficient, and 
inadequate to the public exigen¬ 
cies. The People were not satis¬ 
fied with it, and undertook to es¬ 
tablish a better. They under¬ 
took to form a General Govern¬ 
ment, which should stand on a 
new basis—not a confederacy, 
not a league, not & compact be¬ 
tween States, but a Constitution ; 
a Popular Government, founded 
in popular election, directly re¬ 
sponsible to the People themselves, 
and divided into branches, with 
prejoribed limits of power, and 
prescribed duties. They ordain¬ 
ed such a Government; they gave 
it the name of a Constitution , 
and therein tyey established a dis¬ 
tribution of powers between this, 
their General Government, and 
their several State Governments. 
When they shall become dissatis¬ 
fied with this distribution, they 
can alter it. Their own power 
over their own instrument remains. 
But until they shall alter it, it must 
stand as their will, and is equally 
binding op the General Govern¬ 
ment* and on the States. 
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r Wie gentleman, sir, finds an¬ 
alogy where I see none. He 
likeiiAit to the case of a treaty, in 
whicjf, there being no common 
superior, each party must inter¬ 
pret for itself, under its own ob¬ 
ligation of good faith. But this 
is a X2onstituti6n of Government, 
with powers to execute itself, and 
fulfil its duties. I admit, sir, that 
this Government is a Govern¬ 
ment of checks anti balances; 
that is, the House of Representa¬ 
tives is a check on the Senate, 
and the Senate is a chock on the 
House, and the President a check 
on both. But I cannot compre¬ 
hend him, or, if I do, l totally 
differ from him, when he applies 
the notion of checks and balances 
to the interference of different 
Governments. He argues, that 
if \vc transgress, each State, as 
a State, has a right to check us. 
Docs he admit the converse of 
the proposition, that we have a 
right to check the States ? The 
gentleman’s doctrines would give 
us a strange jumble of authorities 
and powers, instead of Govern¬ 
ments of separate and defined 
powers. It is the part of wisdom, 
I think, to avoid this; and to keep 
the General Government, and the 
State Governments, each in its 
proper sphere, avoiding^ as care¬ 
fully as possible, every kind of 
interference. 

Finally, sir, the honorable gen¬ 
tleman says, that the* States will 
only interfere, by their power, to 
preserve the Constitution. They 
will not destroy it, they will not 
impair it—t^ey will only save, 
they will only preserve, they will 
’only strengthen it! •This, i% but 
13 


the old story. All regulated Gov¬ 
ernments, all free Governments, 
have been broken up by similar 
disinterested and well disposed 
interference! It is the common 
pretence. 

After this discussion concern¬ 
ing the relative ppwers of the 
Federal an3 State Goverpments, 
the debate continued for several 
weeks, and the speakers wandered 
from* the subject of the public 
lands to discuss almost every 
topic of general interest connected 
with the politics of .the day. 

The right of the President to 
remove without cause was ex¬ 
amined, and the proscriptive sys¬ 
tem of the present administration 
was severely censured and as 
earnestly defended. 

Many of the speeches were 
distinguished for eloquence, inge¬ 
nuity and power, but it would be 
inconsistent with the plan of this 
work to pursue the analysis of the 
debate. 

The original cause of Mr Foot’s 
resolution still subsisted in the 
bill for the graduation of the 
pried? of public lands, whfc fr h ad 
been brought forward early in the 
session by Mr Benton and was still 
urged upon the Senate. This 
biil provided, that after the 30th 
of June, 1830, all lands which 
had been subject to private entry 
since 1827, might be entered at 
$ 1 per acre ;*that heads of fami¬ 
lies, single men over 21, and 
widows might each enter one 
quarter of a section, remaining 
unsold on payment of seventy- 
five cents per acre and . on fortbr 
with settling utd cultivating the 
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same for five years. Preemptioa 
rights of £ section were to be 
granted to settlers at scventyfive 
cents per acre. Provision was 
also made for the closing of land 
offices in districts where the land 
was sold, and for fixing the fees of 
the land officers. 

According to th^ bill, as origin¬ 
ally proposed, all land remaining 
unsold 6nthe30thof June, 1835, 
was to be transferred to the States 
within which it was situated, for 
the purposes of .promoting edu¬ 
cation and internal improvement; 
but upon motion of Mr Hayne, 
this provision was stricken out, 
as was one (upon motion of Mr 
Woodbury) authorizing donations 
of 60 acres each, to persons in in¬ 
digent circumstances. The bill 
was brought up for final decision 
on the 5th of May. Mr Clayton, 
moved to postpone the bill inde¬ 
finitely, not because he was op¬ 
posed 1 to an equitable graduation 
or reduction of the price of the 
public lands (according to the 
real.value) that had remained in 
the market at the mimimum price 
for a length of time and unsold, 
but because he objected tw*be 
principle as established by this 
mil, of equalizing theValue of the 
seventy millions of acres of the 
public lands upon which it is in¬ 
tended to operate. This motion 
was negatived, yeas 20, nays 25. 


Mr Bell then moved to layAhe 
bill on the table until the next/ay, 
in order that it might be pnmted 
as amended, which was neguived 
by yeas and nays, 22 to 23. 

The bill was then ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, 
yeas 24, r nays 52, and was finally 
passed by the Senate on the 7th 
of May by the same vote. 

It was taken up in the House 
on the 2,9lh of May, two days be¬ 
fore the close of the session, and 
it being deemed too late to dis¬ 
cuss a bill involving the policy of 
the existing land laws of the 
United States, a motion was made 
by a western member to lay the 
bill on tlie table, which was car¬ 
ried, 82 affirmative and 68 neg¬ 
ative. 

Although the ostensible cause 
of this great debate in the Senate 
was thus disposed of, the real 
question at issue concerning the 
relative powers of «the Federal 
and State Governments was still 
agitated and in South Carolina 
the nullifying party made strenur 
ous efforts to obtain possession 
of the State Government, with 
the avowed intention of carrying 
their principles into practice. 

A State convention was de¬ 
manded ; but the proceedings in 
relation to that subject properly 
fall within ^he History of the next 
year. 
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The first session of the tvven- 
tyfirst Congress commenced on 
the 7th of December, 1S29. 

Thirtvfive Senators appeared 
at the commencement of the ses¬ 
sion, and Samuel Smith resumed 
the Chair a* President pro tem¬ 
pore. 

In the House of Representa¬ 
tives 191 members answered to 
their names and proceeded to or¬ 
ganize the House. Upon ballot¬ 
ing for Speaker, the vote .stood, 

Andrew Stevenson, .... 152 


Wm. D. Martin,. 21 

Scattering,. IS 


Mr Stevenson having Seen elect¬ 
ed Speaker, the House adjourned 
to the next day, when the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States trans¬ 
mitted his annual Message to 
Congress. 

This message, which did not 
in point of expression fall behind 
those of his*predecessors, will be 
found among the public Docu¬ 
ments. * * 


It gave a succinct account of 
the foreign relations of the United 
States and stated emphatically 
that in the execution of that' 
branch of his duties, ‘ it was the 
settled purpose of the President 
to ask nothing that was not clear¬ 
ly right and to submit to nothing 
that was wrong.’ 

The controversies with Eng¬ 
land, growing out of the disputed 
boundary and die colonial trade, 
wer£ stated to be in a ^jun of 
adjustment,, and a strongnope 
w*as expressed that the efforts to 
arrange the terms of intercourse 
with the British Islands would 
prove successful. 

The claims with France were 
said to have been made the sub¬ 
ject of the special attention of our 
minister, who was instructed to 
urge their settlement upon the 
French Government as a matter 
which must continue to furnish 
the subject of unpleasant discus¬ 
sion and possible collision be¬ 
tween the two Governments. 
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The ministers at Denmark and 
Spain were urging the daims of 
American citizens upon those 
Governments upon their attention; 
and their claims upon the South 
American Governments were 
stated to have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

A treaty had been made with 
Austria, and one with Turkey, it 
was intimated, might be expected. 

The relations with Portugal 
were said to have been renewed 
upon the principle of acknowledg¬ 
ing the Sovereign de facto, and 
our relations with the new Ameri¬ 
can powers were declared to be 
on a satisfactory footing, with the 
exception of Mexico, where an 
unfounded and extraordinary 
jealousy prevails. 

Among the most urgent of his 
duties, the President considered 
that of recommending an altera¬ 
tion of the Constitution, so as to 
make the election of the Chief 
Magistrate immediate by the peo¬ 
ple, and to limit him to one term 
of service. 

He also recommended the ex¬ 
clusion of Members of Congress 
from all offices except judicial, 
diplomatic or connected immedi¬ 
ately with the Cabinet, and* a 
general extension of the law lim¬ 
iting appointments to four years. 

Some general observations were 
made respecting the tariff, and a 
modification of its details was re¬ 
commended with the view of ren¬ 
dering it more acceptable to the 
different sections of the Union. 

The condition of the treasury 
was declared to be flourishing. 
The balance in the treasury, Jan. 
1st, 1829, was **,972,435. The 
receipts of tlpyjgicjKece estima¬ 


ted at $24,602,230. The Ex¬ 
penses at $26,164,595; leafring 
a balance on the 1st Jan. 18-tO, of 
$4,410,070. During the^year 
$12,405,005 had been paid on 
account of the public debt, re¬ 
ducing it on the 1st of Jan. 1830, 
to $48,p65,406, including $7,- 
000,000 subscribed to the stock 
of the tinited States Bank. 

From this aspect of the public 
finances, lie inferred, that the 
speedy discharge of the national 
debt would soon bring a large 
surplus into the treasury, which, 
however beneficial it might be to 
apply to the internal improvement 
of the country, could not be so 
applied, in the opinions of many, 
without a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution, and in the opinions of all, 
at the expense of harmony in the 
Legislative Councils. To avoid 
those evils, he recommended an 
apportionment of the surplus reve¬ 
nue among the several Slates, 
according to their ratio of repre¬ 
sentation. 

The President also recom¬ 
mended the creation of a depart¬ 
ment, at whose head the Attorney 
Genera] was to be placed, to en¬ 
force the collection of debts due 
to the United States. 

The military academy was al¬ 
so highly recommended to the 
fostering (fare of Congress, and a 
modification of the pension law, 
so as to impart relief to every 
revolutionary soldier unable to 
maintain himself. 

The attention of Congress was 
directed to the condition of the 
Indian tribes, and a system of 
policy recommended, which will 
be Jound fully detailed in chap- 1 
ter third? A suggestion was made 
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as ta the propriety of modifying 
the judicial system of the United 
State® by dividing the Circuit 
Judge! into two classes, and pro¬ 
viding that the Supreme Court 
should be held by these classes 
alternately ; the Chief Justice 
always presiding. A new de¬ 
partment was also recommended, 
to be called the borne department; 
and a strong opinion was express¬ 
ed against the propriety t>f re- 
ncwirig'tliQ charter of the United 
States Bank upon its expiration in 
1836, on the score that the law 
creating it was deemed unconsti¬ 
tutional and inexpedient; and that 
it had failed in establishing a uni¬ 
form and sound currency. 

As a substitute to that institu¬ 
tion, the President recommend¬ 
ed the establishment of a Nation¬ 
al Bank, iounded upon the credit 
and resources of the Government. 

Other topics of less importance 
were also intrt)duced in the mes¬ 
sage which will be found among 
the Public Documents in the se¬ 
cond part of this volume. 

So much had been said by the 
supporters of the President dur¬ 
ing the late canvass, on the sub¬ 
ject of retrenchment and reform, 
and the augmented expenditure 
of the Government # had been so 
directly imputed to the *extrava- 
gance of those administering it, 
that a general expectation prevail¬ 
ed that one of the first Hots of the 
triumphant party would be to 
curtail the public expenses by 
abolishing offices which might 
be deemed useless, and by di¬ 
minishing the* salaries of those 
which could not be ^dispensed 
with. The two parties* hacfjdin- 
13 * 


ed issue upon these points during 
the contest; one insisting that the 
increased expenses of the Feder¬ 
al Government furnished conclu¬ 
sive proof of the extravagance of 
the administration ; and the other 
contending that they grew out of 
the increasing growth and pros¬ 
perity of the nation, and the ex¬ 
tended relations of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The people had decided in fa¬ 
vor of the former, and it now de¬ 
volved upon thern'to put in prac¬ 
tice their maxims of reform. In 
the message to Congress the 
President invited that body to in¬ 
quire into the condition of the 
Government, with the view to a 
general retrenchment of its ex¬ 
penses ; and also recommended 
a vigorous prosecution of the out¬ 
standing claims of the Govern¬ 
ment, the recovery of most of 
which was deemed desperate. 

Congress was looked to as a 
body, therefore, that would un¬ 
doubtedly act upon this recom¬ 
mendation of the Executive, and 
the session opened with an ex¬ 
pectation of the speedy realization 
of tho& promises of reform j&hich 
had been so liberally made when 
out*of power by the party now 
in possession of the Government. 

Of the select committees ap¬ 
pointed in the House, was one 
on this subject, composed of 
Messrs WicklifTe, Coulter, Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Lamar, Coke, 
Huntington and Dewitt. 

The recommendation in the 
message was of course referred 
to that committee, as upon mo¬ 
tion of MrChikon were also the 
bills reported by the committee 
on retrenchment** die last C*n- 
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gress, in pursuance of the views 
inculcated in its celebrated re¬ 
port. 

The subject was therefore again 
fully before the country, and the 
Committee felt bound to at least 
appear to act in behalf of a cause, 
upon which so much stress had 
been laid during die pendency of 
the appeal to public opinion. 
Bills were accordingly brought in 
at different times during the ses¬ 
sion, 1st, to regulate the mileage 
of members of Congress; 2d, 
the allowance for forage to army 
officers; 3d,.to prevent improper 
allowances to public agents in 
settling their accounts; 4tli, to 
abolish the board of Navy Com¬ 
missioners ; 5th, to prohibit the use 
of secret service money in time 
of peace; 6th, to abolish the office 
of Major General in the army ; 
7th, brevet rank both in the army 
and marine corps; 8th, to abolish 
the practice o( annually examin¬ 
ing the land offices; 9th, to regu¬ 
late the pay of Military and Na¬ 
val Officers ; 10th, to secure the 
accountability of public agents in 
foreign countries. 

Res olutions were also brought 
in Dy the Committee to abolish 
the office of Draughtsman of the 
house; to diminish the expenses 
of public printing, and also in 
favor of specific appropriations; 
but they were permitted to re¬ 
main undisturbed except the re¬ 
solution relating to the Draughts¬ 
man, which after long and fre- 
uent debates was carried, 95 af- 
rmative, 86 negative. 

A similar fate attended the 
«®fltills reported to curtail the ex¬ 
penses oferf ffi .Gayerament, with 
the; exceptjqtgpl that abolishing 


the practice of examining $the 
books of the land offices 4>nce 
a year and ascertaining th$f bal¬ 
ance ip the hands of the receivers. 
This bill was passed into a law, 
but the others, which aimed more 
directly at retrenching expenses, 
that were stigmatized as. indica¬ 
tions o/ the corrupt administration 
of affairs, were not deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant a 
vigorous effort to carry them. 

That establishing an uniform 
mode of computing the mileage 
of members of Congress indeed 
received the sanction of the House 
of Representatives, but was laid 
on the table in the Senate upon 
motion of Mr Bibb, and remained 
there until the termination of the 
session. Most of the other bills re¬ 
mained undisturbed in the House, 
and the session closed without 
further notice of a subject, which 
had proved the cause of so much 
agitation and invective during the 
last administration. 

Nothing was retrenched and 
the attempts which were made 
by some of the accounting offi¬ 
cers of the Treasury to introduce 
a new.system into that department, 
caused so much confusion and 
inconvenience, that Congress was 
compelled by resolution or by 
law to direct the continuance of 
the fornfer allowances. 

The cause of reform* fared no 
better in the Senate, where a 
select Committee was appointed 
to take this and other subjects of 
a political character into consider¬ 
ation. 

■ 

Bills were reported by the 
chairman (Mr Benton) to cany 
into effect the principles of reform, 
whldff had been so highly praised. 
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viz\ to regulate the publication of 
the Maws and public advertise¬ 
ment; to displace defaulters; to 
regulate the appointment pf post 
masters, cadets and midshipmen, 
and to prevent military and naval 
officers from being dismissed at 
the pleasure of the President. 

The period however lir^i pass¬ 
ed when these bills were in the 
opinion of the former, indispensa¬ 
bly necessary ; tempora nrutantur 
et nos imitamur in illis, had now 
become the motto of the dominant 
party, and the work of retrench¬ 
ment and reform found as little 
favor in the Senate as in the other 
branch of the Legislature 

The amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution were deemed equally 
unimportant and met with like 
neglect. The message of the 
President recommended them to 
the attention of Congress, and the 
Committee in the Senate pursuant 
to the recommendation reported 
a resolution to amend the Con¬ 
stitution by altering- the mode of 
electing the President and Vice 
President. Nothing however was 
done to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendation, and the amendment 
of the Constitution slept side by 
side with the reform in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Government. 

These subjects # of excitement 
had subserved the purposes for 
which they were intended, and 
the objects of the agitators being 
answered in the triumph of their 
party, the instruments by which 
they had accomplished their ends, 
were laid aside as no longer ne~ 
cessary. 

* Another topic introduced into 
the message, met with a stillworse 


reception in Congress. The 
President had thought it incum¬ 
bent on him to express a strong 
opinion against the propriety of 
renewing the charter of the bank 
of the United States, which ex¬ 
pires in 1836. The bank had 
not applied for a renewal of its 
charter, but as thp attention of 
Congress hatl been thus distinctly 
directed to this institution, it was 
referred to the Committees on 
finance in the several Houses of 
Congress for examination. 

The subject was fully consid¬ 
ered by these Committees, and 
on the 13th of April, 1830, Mr 
McDuffie, the chairman of the 
Committee of ways and means 
in the House, made a report^ 
diametrically opposite to the re¬ 
commendation of the President. 

Respecting the first proposi¬ 
tion contained in the message, 
that Congress had not the consti¬ 
tutional power to incorporate a 
bank, the committee deemed 
that question no longer open for 
discussion. They however cited 
in its behalf, not only the deci¬ 
sions of die judiciary and the 
opinidhs of all the leading .states¬ 
men of every party, but the offi¬ 
cial sanction of every President, 
including Mr Jefferson, under 
whose administration the old bank 
was authorized to establish a 
Branch at New Orleans. 

The first bank of the United 
States was incorporated about two 
years after the formation of the 
Government, when most of the 
framers of the Constitution were 
either in Congress or in the Cab¬ 
inet. Theacfr^orjjtorating it wks 
passed by?Ifti|ge mlj|orities and re¬ 
ceived die- "sacflipMi’’4f General 
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Washington. This bank contin¬ 
ued its operations for twenty years, 
during which time public and pri¬ 
vate credit were advanced to an 
elevated condition, and the finan¬ 
ces of the country placed upon a 
solid foundation. 

Mr Jefferson came into power 
after a violeqt political conflict, 
and thf bank was in popular opin¬ 
ion associated with those mea¬ 
sures, which had rendered the 
federal parly unpopular. 

As a party, tlierefore, those ad¬ 
ministering the Government were 
opposed to (he renewal of its 
charter, and on the proposition to 
renew it, the question was nega¬ 
tived by the casting vote of the 
President of the Senate and by 
a majority of a single vote in the 
House ol Representatives. 

Within less than three years 
after the expiration of the charter, 
the cii dilating medium became 
disordered, the public finances 
deranged, and the public credit im¬ 
paired. Every memher of the 
Cabinet was convinced by experi¬ 
ence of the necessity of a national 
bank, and the measure was recom¬ 
mended to Congress by thff Sec- 
' retary of the Treasury ^Mr 
Dallas). Congress accordingly 
took the subject into consideration, 
and finally passed by large ma¬ 
jorities, the act incorporating the 
present bank. 

This history of the bank fur¬ 
nished a strong argument in favor 
of its constitutionality, and in ad¬ 
dition to this, there was a deci¬ 
sion of . the Supreme Court di¬ 
rectly to the. Me 'Roint. The 
tflmmittee,M Mffln fr an ex- 


of the bankas shown from the Con¬ 
stitution itself, and came tcPthe 
conclusion, that Congress/ was 
empowered to institute a 'ibank 
not only as one of ‘ the necessary 
and proper means’ of executing 
the powers vested in it by the 
Constitution, but also as an indis¬ 
pensable means in regulating the 
national currency. 

They also came to a different 
opinion” from that contained in the 
message respecting the expedien¬ 
cy of the measure. At the time 
when the bank was established, 
the currency of the U'lion was 
disordered to such an extent that 
in some,places it was depreciated 
JO per cent more than in others. 

The circulating medium of the 
United States had been increased 
by the excessive issues of the 
banks to ^‘110,000,000; and 
the effects of this depreciated 
currency were not only manifest¬ 
ed in all the busincsstransactionsof 
the community, but had been pro¬ 
ductive of irretrievable ruin to 
thousands of innocent individ¬ 
uals. 

Shortly after the establishment 
of the. bank, the other banks were 
compelled to resume specie pay¬ 
ments and withiu three years Irom 
the date of its charter, the cir¬ 
culating medipm of the country 
was reduced to §45,000,000, 
and the nation furnished with a 
sound currency, more uniform in 
its value than specie itself, and 
of absolute uniform value for all 
the purposes of paying the public 
contributions and disbursing the 
public revenue. 

As the annual •collections of the 
government amount to $23,000,- 
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000, W nearly one half of the 
whole\irculating medium of the 
country the bills of the bank are 
thus rendered of nearly uniform 
value for all purposes, and more 
so than the circulating medium of 
any country of equal extent in 
the WTtrld. * • 

They therefore concluded) that 
the bank had fulfilled the ends 
for which it was chartered, and 
that if the question were now on 
the renewal of its charter, that 
expediency and a regard for the 
public interest would dictate its 
renewal. 

Those in whose hands the in¬ 
stitution was now placed had 
managed it with discretion and 
ability, and bad scrupulously 
avoided all interference with poli¬ 
tics. The stockholders had gen¬ 
erally purchased in at advanced 
prices, and a large portion of 
them were small capitalists or 
trustees of widows and ophans, 
and it was believed that ns advan¬ 
tageous terms could be obtained 
by the Government for a renewal 
from the present bank, as from 
any new institution with a greater 
certaimv of their being fulfilled. 

The Committee then proceeded 
to examine the proposition of the 
President to establish ‘ a national 
bank, founded upon the tyedit of 
the Government and its revenues.’ 
Without branches they thought it 
would fail to furnish a currency, 
that would be available to die 
Union at large and would in effect 
be merely a district bank, but 
whether with or without branches 
it would be objectionable; inas¬ 
much as it would vest in its direc- 
tioh the power to pledge .jjje 
whole credit and resources of the 


United States, and would take 
away all limit to excessive issues. 
With branches, it would be still 
more objectionable, as it vested 
the Federal Government with a 
patronage of most extensive in¬ 
fluence and embracing the Con¬ 
trol of all the bank accommoda¬ 
tions to the sjarfHing. amount of 
$50,000,000. Such a central 
would introduce more corruption 
in the .Government, than all the 
patronage now belonging to it. 
It was a desperate* financial ex¬ 
periment, without a parallel in the 
history of thewoild. • The Com¬ 
mittee also doubted the power of 
Congress to vest the power of 
loaning the public funds in another 
body ; but, if it were clear, the 
objections to the scheme were so 
obvious and conclusive, that they 
unhesitatingly condemned it as 
pregnant with the most porten¬ 
tous mischiefs and calculated, to 
introduce the most pernicious in¬ 
fluence into the public councils. 

The report from the Committee 
on finance in the Senate, concur¬ 
red with that of the House in its 
conclusions, and was equally de¬ 
cisive in its condemnation of- die 
sentiqients of the President. 

The friends of the administra¬ 
tion formed a majority in both 
Committees, and the marked dif¬ 
ference in the opinions entertained 
by them from that expressed in 
the message, afiorded a striking 
proof of the font of harmony 
between the Cabinet and the 
party which had brought it into 
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upon the delivery of the message 
from 126 to 120, rose after the 
publication of these reports to 
127 and finally attained the price 
of $130 per share. 

On another topic of general 
importance, the recommendation 
of the Presrdenf rpet with more 
favor. The Tariff of 1828, be¬ 
came a law during the excitement 
of a contested election, .and in 
adjusting its details, more regard 
had been paid to the political ef¬ 
fect of the law than to the per¬ 
manent interests of the country, 
or to the rules of political econo¬ 
my. Indeed some provisions had 
been introduced into the hill by 
its enemies, with the express view 
of rendering it obnoxious, and 
the very end of the law, tiiat of 
encouraging the woollen interest, 
was hazarded, and at all events 
rendered more difficult of attain¬ 
ment by the almost prohibiting 
duty imposed on the coarse wool 
of South America. 

In his annual message the Presi¬ 
dent had invited the attention of 
Congress to the subject, and 
grated, that the general rule to be 
observed in imposing duties, upon 
articles of foreign production was 
that which would place our own 
in fair competition with those of 
other countries, except those ar¬ 
ticles which are ol primary 
necessity in time of war. In 
laying down this rule for the 
modification of the tariff, an im¬ 
plied dissent, except as to articles 
required, in time of war, was 
given to the principle of protection, 
upon wbicn the tariff of 1928, 
was fotiddedificr >as any reser¬ 
vation madejVfavor of the princi¬ 


ple of retaliation, a principle, 
which, in the opinion or many 
was deemed to have entered more 
largely into the motive^ to the 
tariff of 1828, than any desire to 
protect the American manufac¬ 
turer from foreign corruptions. 

In modifying 'the tariff, the at¬ 
tention of Congress was particu¬ 
larly invited to the agricultural 
interest, as superior in importance 
to all other interests, which were 
deserving of encouragement only 
so far as they contributed to in¬ 
crease the value of agricultural 
productions; and it was also ad¬ 
vised to unite in diminishing all 
burdens obnoxious to any par¬ 
ticular section of the Union. 

This recommendation was too 
r racular to be relied on as indi¬ 
cative of the real opinions of the 
President on this disputed ques¬ 
tion. 

The exceptions in favor of arti¬ 
cles required in time of war 
might be indefinitely extended, 
so as to comprehend more than 
even the advocates of an ultra 
tariff demanded. 

A nation requires in war all 
and ‘even more than it consumes 
in peace, and even in an army, 
woollen, cotton, linen and iron 
manufactures and a variety of 
other protected articles, are of 
prime necessity. Unless the ex¬ 
ception be confined to fire arms, 
powder and ball, it is too. in¬ 
definite ‘to mean anything, and 
with that construction, the recom¬ 
mendation is hostile to the tariff 
policy. 

It was probably so understood, 
and with the fiew of effecting a 
modification of the revenue sys¬ 
tem, several bills were introduced 
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to repeal or diminish the duties 
on various articles of general con¬ 
sumption. 

This nostility to the tariff had 
been manifested early in the 
session by many of the friends of 
the administration; but an equally 
strong* feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the existing law, oi\ the 
ground of its inadequate protec¬ 
tion to the woollen manufacturer, 
had induced the friends of the 
policy to bring forward the sub¬ 
ject with the view of obtaining a 
modification of the law more 
favorable to their interests, and to 
prevent the frauds, which were 
alleged to be daily practiced on 
the revenue. 

A bill was accordingly reported 
in the House of Representatives by 
Mr Mallary, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on manufactures on the 
27th of Jan., 1830, to regulate 
the entry of woollen importations. 

This bill provided, that a sworn 
copy of the invoice of manufac¬ 
tures, of which wool is a compo¬ 
nent part, should be delivered to 
the collector and compared with 
the goods which were to be sent 
to the custom-house for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison. 

Provision was also made for 
the appraisement of the goods, 
and for the forfeiture of £ thereof 
if the appraised value exceeded 
the invoice price more than 10 per 
cent; £ thereof if more than 15 
per cent; and for the forfeiture of 
the whole, if more than 20 per 
cent. A reappraisement could be 
demanded by the importer, or he 
might appeal to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, add provision was 
also made for forfeiture for alter¬ 
ing or counterfeiting the marffs 


on the goods, and to prevent frauds 
or false valuations by foreign part¬ 
ners or agents of the resident im¬ 
porters. The bill received its 
1st and 2d readings and then 
remained on the table until the 
15th of April, when, after dispos¬ 
ing of some preliminary business 
in the Committee of, the whole 
bouse, Mr Mallary moved,*that 
the Committee take up the bill 
amending the tariff, which was 
carried.* 

The bill having* been read 
through — 

Mr Mallary explained that the 
object of the bill being merely to 
give effect to the Tariff Bill of 
1828, it involved no principle 
which was likely to distract the 
opinions of the House, as he pre¬ 
sumed that all would unite in giv¬ 
ing force to an existing law. 

He then proceeded to show in 
what manner the law of 1828 
had been violated, and to point 
out the efficacy of the remedy 
proposed by the bill under con¬ 
sideration. On the policy of for¬ 
eign countries in reference to 
their trade, he made some re¬ 
marks, exonerating France, fjoli 
land, Sic, from .any attempts to 
embarrass our trade. England 
adopting her new notions of free 
trade, has also adopted the im¬ 
pression that it is almost doing 
God service to put down our pro¬ 
tective policy. He stated what 
were the regulations of the exist¬ 
ing law by which collectors of 
the Custom Houses were govern¬ 
ed. He showed that the cause of 
the great frauds that had been com¬ 
mitted, was to be fpund in the fact 
that the goodswerenot left in the 
possession of the cqpector, as the 
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law presumed that they would be f 
and that the only goods over which 
he was able to exercise control, 
were the packages in the Ap¬ 
praiser’s Office. He read from 
a private memorandum some opin¬ 
ions on the subject of the law. 

Mr Cambrelcng wished to 
know the authority to which he 
referred. r 

Mr Mallary replied that the au¬ 
thority was a good one. 

Mr Drayton rose to ofder. 

He wished to know if the gen¬ 
tleman from Vermont was not 
bound to give up his authority 
when asked for if. 

The Chair decided that Mr 
Mallary was in order, and that it 
was entirely at his discretion to 
give or withhold his authority. 

Mr Maliary then proceeded to 
read the memorandum which he 
had commenced, together with 
another which specifies the forms 
at the Custom House. One pack¬ 
age in twenty only is sent to the 
Appraiser, and the other nineteen 
are distributed in all quarters, 
where they are beyond the reach 
of the Collector either for the 
purppse of enforcing pefialty or 
ascertaining value. 

He stated that goods which it 
was known would produce five 
dollars in Boston, had passed the 
Custom House in New York un¬ 
der the dollar minimum. 

As to the evasion of the rev¬ 
enue, he referred to the message of 
the President, and to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to show that they are such as re¬ 
quire remedy, The Collector of 
New York aMOadrnitted that mon¬ 
strous Muo^s of the revenue 
have takarjipce; Imt he wanted 


the power to prevent them. /Here 
he complimented the vigilance 
and industry of the present Col¬ 
lector in the highest terms. He 
had done his duty as far as he 
could', and the present bill would 
give that power which is required 
to majee liis exertions effectual. 
He ^ated on the authority of an 
Appraiser, what was the practice 
in the Appraising Department. 

Having gone through these 
statements, he inquired where 
was the security which this law 
was to give to the revenue ? It 
was alleged that the foreign 
manufacturer and agent are hon¬ 
est men, who are to he trusted. 
Yet members of this House, it 
had been declared on this floor, 
could not be trusted to calculate 
their own mileage: and the Speak¬ 
er could not be permitted tc ap¬ 
point a draughtsman. 

He took a view of the condi¬ 
tion of the importing business. 
Before the war, there were about 
fifty importing merchants in 
New York: now, there are not 
more than five or six. At Bos¬ 
ton there were thirty or forty : 
there are now about seven. 
Tliere are about six or seven out 
of seventy in Philadelphia; and 
they are in about the same ratio 
in Baltimore. Although there 
were formerly about 1G0 import¬ 
ing merchants, he could only now 
make out about sixteen. The na¬ 
ture of the importing business has 
also undergone great changes. 
He admitted the influence which 
auction sales had had in the cor¬ 
ruption of trade, but contended 
that this corruption had been great¬ 
ly increased by the successful 
lfBBds practised on the revenue. 
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On the subject of the individ¬ 
uals who are engaged in the im¬ 
porting trade, he stated that many 
of these were foreigners,^ who 
came here to carry on importa¬ 
tions abuse our country, live two 
or three in a garret, where they 
make out their invoices, w/ite es¬ 
says on free trade, and having an¬ 
swered the purposes for which 
they came, return home to enjoy 
the profits of their labors. .Thus 
the fair and high reputation of the 
American merchant had been un¬ 
dermined : but he hoped that the 
day was at hand when this reputa¬ 
tion would be again placed on its 
once elevated station. 

lie stated, that from all the evi¬ 
dence he had seen, lie was satis¬ 
fied that in ten years there had 
been evasions of the revenue to 
the amount of thirty millions, 
being an average of three millions 
a year, in consequence of the 
fraudulent invoices of ad valorem 
goods. He then referred to the 
progress which smuggling had 
made within a short time, on the 
frontier. From an investigation, 
he had recently come to the 
inevitable conclusion, that great 
frauds were thus committed*on 
the public. 

After going through the general 
subject, be explained the details 
of the bill, as regards th^r char¬ 
acter and operation, obviating 
the objections which had been 
made against it. The Committee 
had avoided the introduction of 
any new principle, and had kept 
as near the letter of the old law 
as possible. 

’ He concluded with urging on 
the House the necessity of enact¬ 
ing some remedies * for '"the 
14 


evils which had been proved to 
exist. 

The subject was then postponed 
for other business, until the 36th 
of April, when upon motion of Mr 
Mallary the house again-went into 
Committee of the whole, and re¬ 
sumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr McDuffie replied to Mr 
Mallary, and eommeficed by say¬ 
ing, that the bill under considera¬ 
tion was designed to enforce ex¬ 
isting laws of the country, and 
effect a.more faithful collection of 
the duties on imports. This was 
an object right and proper in it¬ 
self, and one which fie was will¬ 
ing to promote. He would be 
always in favor of enforcing the 
faithful collection of the revenue, 
even though he might object to 
the laws by which it was levied. 
In this case, however, he would 
attain the faithful collection of the 
revenue by a mode different from 
that contemplated by the bill. He 
would do it by diminishing the du¬ 
ties, and thereby removing the 
inducement to evade the duties. 
With this view he moved to amend 
the bill by striking out all of the 
bill after the first section, and 
inserting provisions reducing the 
duties on woolleq and cotton man¬ 
ufactures, iron in bars and bolts, 
hemp, flax, molasses, indigo, cot¬ 
ton bagging, to what they were 
previous to the tariff of 1824 j 
and that the duty on salt be re¬ 
duced to 15 cqnts per bushel of 
56 pounds, from and after the 
30th of June next, and . 10 cents 
after June, 1831. 

Mr McDuffie ’ said' that the 
course prescribed^ Us amend¬ 
ment, would afibra S&jfaest secu- 
nty for the opption of 
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the revenue. He expressed his Mr Wilde then moved an 
conviction that the present Tariff amendment, the effect of which 
system was not only destructive was to repeal the tariff oif 1828, 
of our commerce, ruinous to our which was negatived 08 affirmative, 
commercial marine, and oppres- 120 negative. Mr Gorham then 
sive on the Southern States, but moved a reconsideration of the 
also oppressive on the great mass 2d amendment proposed by Mr 
of the community, even on the McDuffie relating to the duties 
manufacturing States themselves, on hemp, iron, flour, molasses, 
wherq nine individuals are injured indigo and cotton manufactures, 
for the benefit of one. He then Mr Gorham said that he had voted 
went at great length into all the in good faith with the lriends of 
arguments which have been from protection, against what was re¬ 
time to time advanced against the garded as a general hostile move- 
Tariff policy, and continued his meet against the tariff. His own 
argument oy that question during original objections to the tariff 
the residue of that day and were known, and bis reasons for 
also the 28th and 29th of April, refusing to repeal it after the sys- 
when the bill was again considered, tem ha*d been established. He had 
The discussion being thus begun, now voted with the lriends of the 
was continued in Committee on system, against any part of the 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7lh, 8th, 10th, repeal proposed by the gentleman 
and 11th of May, when the bill from South Carolina, even on 
was reported to the House with those articles, iron, hemp, Sic, on 
an amendment, which was in ef- which he most disliked to con¬ 
fect the substitution of a new bill, tinue the duty; but as the decision 
ltaving, however, the same object of the House on the salt duty 
in view. This bill with some showed that it was willing to di- 
unimportant amendments will he minish the duty on one article, it 
found among the Acts of Con- was necessary to re-open the sub- 
gress in the second part of this ject, and see whether it would not 
vplume.* Upon the report being also modify the duty on other arti- 
read,* Mr McDuffie moved the deU equally deserving of reduc- 
amendments proposed by bfrn in Aon. He, therefore, had made 
Committee. The first, reducing this motion, and went on to sus- 
the duties on woollen manufac- tain it by argument at considera- 
tures was negatived, C8 affirmative, hie length. • 

120 negative. The second re- Mr Storrs, of N. Y. concurred 
lating to cotton, hemp, iron, mo- with Mr G. in his objections to 
lasses, &e, was negatived, 70 aff. the repeal of the salt dyty, and 
117 neg. and the third reducing in favor of his motion. The 
die duty on salt, to 15 cents per State of New York had been a 
bushel after September 1st, 1830, firm supporter of the protecting 
and 10 cents after September 1st, system, but let its friends repeal 
183 l,was carried, ISO affirmative, the salt duty, and .thus touch one 
83 negatives ' • great source of her canal fund, 

i* • : mm * 

* Vida Id part, page 321. 
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and force her to resort to a direct 
tax to supply the loss, and gentle¬ 
men would find that State not 
going with them much longer in 
supporting the other parts of the 
Tariff. 

After some desultory debate 
the House adjourned to tjie next 
day, when Mr Gorham .again 
briefly explained his object in 
making the motion and asked what 
would be the effect of now* mov¬ 
ing the previous question ? 

The Speaker said it would then 
bring back the House to the ques¬ 
tion of reconsideration. 

Mr Gorham then asked, that, 
supposing he withdrew bis # inotion 
to reconsider, and then moved 
the previous question, what would 
be the effect ? 

The Speaker said the effect 
would he to bring back the bill 
before the House in its original 
shape, as reported by the Com¬ 
mittee on Manufactures, exclud¬ 
ing 1 all the amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr Gorham said, such was his 
own view. He would therefore 
withdraw his motion to reconsider, 
and move the previous question. 

He considered the vote upon 
the Salt Duty as breaking in upon 
the present system of revenue, 
instead of regulating its collection, 
which was the object of the orig¬ 
inal bill now under consideration. 
He appealed to gentlemen whether 
itlwas possible to pass any bill on 
this subject at this Session if the 
whole field of debate was thus 
thrown open. Mr G. concluded 
by saying, that, under this view 
of the case, If .any gentleman 
would move to reconsider the vote 
upon the Salt Duty, so 8s to finite 


it possible to agree upon any bill 
upon this subject, he would, to 
make way for such a motion, 
withdraw the motion he bad made. 

Mr Doddridge, of Virginia, 
having intimated a disposition to 
make the motion suggested by 
the member from Massachusetts, 
Mr Gorham withdrew his motion; 
and Mr Doddridge moved to re¬ 
consider the vote upon Mr Barrin¬ 
ger’s amendment for reducing the 
duty on Salt. 

Mr Wayne, of .Georgia, asked 
whether it was the intention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to renew his motion *if the pend¬ 
ing motion was rejected. 

Mr Gorham declining to make 
any pledge on that point — 

Mr Wayne, taking it for granted 
that such was the intention of Mr 
Gorham, made a decided speech 
against the eoufse now proposed, 
considering it as a mere proposi¬ 
tion, call it by what name gentle¬ 
men would, of bargain and sale; 
against which he inveighed with 
considerable warmth and zeal. 

Mr Barringer, of North Caro¬ 
lina, deprecated a protracted de¬ 
bate on this question of recon¬ 
sideration, and expressed'great 
'regret that so much difficulty 
should exist in obtaining a reduc¬ 
tion of the duty on this necessary 
of life. He dwelt upon the course 
of the State of North Carolina in 
reference to this duty and to the 
Tariff generally, and made a very 
strong appeal to the magnanimity 
and spirit of conciliation of mem¬ 
bers from other States to grant 
this little boon to a State which 
ted heretofore asked for so little, 
and submitted sU cheeyfully to the 
laws regulating the duties on im* 
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ports, and to the general legisla¬ 
tion of Congress. Mr B. con¬ 
cluded his speech by a motion for 
the previous question (which would, 
have been upon the question im¬ 
mediately pending, viz. recon- 
sideratioil.) 

The House refused to second 
the previous, question, by a vote 

of 9** to 83. " 

Mr Reed, of Massachusetts, 
then presented his views of the 
subject of the duly on* Salt. 
He reviewed the history of the 
Salt manufacture, from its begin¬ 
ning at the commencement of the 
Revolution, and its present state. 
He expatiated on the value of this 
manufacture and the cheapness 
of the article now produced by 
the Eastern manufactories; and 
showed the very different state 
of things existing^now from that 
which existed when the duty was 
fixed —a state of things which 
in his view afforded a strong argu¬ 
ment against the proposed reduc¬ 
tion of duty. He repelled the 
suggestion of bargain in this mat¬ 
ter, remarking that all legislation 
was founded on compromise, and 
that giving it an ill name clid not 
change its general principle. t 
Mr Vinton, of Ohio, addressed 
the House at considerable length 
against the repeal of the duty; 
when he had concluded — 

Mr Thompson, of Georgia, 
moved to lay the motion to recon¬ 
sider on the tabid*, and asked for 
the ayes and noes, but he with¬ 
drew his motion at the request of 
Mr McCoy, who then spoke in 
favor of the repeal of the duty, 
and againsttlje motion to recon¬ 
sider. He jjepewed the motion 
to lay the retcdution on the table. 


The ayes and noes were then 
ordered. 

The question was then taken 
and decided in the negative— 
ayes 95, noes 101. 

Mr Polk then made some ob¬ 
servations against the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr, Everett thinking the ques¬ 
tion sufficiently argued, demanded 
the previous question. 

Mr‘Wayne moved a call of the 
House, but the motion was nega¬ 
tived— ayes 68. 

The call for the previous ques¬ 
tion was seconded. 

Mr Cambreleng asked for the 
ayes apd noes on the previous 
question, which was ordered. 

The House then decided that 
the main question be now put — 
ayes 171, noes 25. 

The ayes and noes were then 
ordered on the motion to recon¬ 
sider. 

The question w%s taken and 
decided in the affirmative — ayes 
102, noes 97. 

So the House agreed to recon¬ 
sider. 

The, question then recurring 
on tjie amendment proposing to 
reduce the duty on salt, 

Mr McDuffie modified the 
amendment so as to defer the re¬ 
duction tp 15,cents, to the 1st of 
September, 1831, and the reduc¬ 
tion to 10 cents, from and after 
the 31st December, 1832. 

The dellato was now renewed, 
and continued with unabated ani¬ 
mation and occasional pungency 
during several hours. 

Messrs Cambreleng, Drayton, 
Barringer, Angel, Semmes, Craig 
of Va. Jeqnings, Wilde and Lea*, 
advocated the amendment, and 
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the 'propriety of reducing the 
duty ; and Messrs Spencer of 
N. Y., Mallary, Storrs of N Y., 
Irvin of Ohio, Test, Davis of 
Mass., and Reed, opposed the 
amendment for various reasons; 
some because they were opposed 
to t|ie reduction as impolitic, and 
which would not diminish the 
price to the consumer; 'others 
that it was improper, connected 
with this bill; others that it would 
put the bill itself in jeopardy, 
though thfcy were not opposed to 
the repeal of the duty, if it were 
an unconnected proposition. For 
the reason last mentioned, Messrs 
Ramsay and Miller stated they 
should vote now agaiiftt the 
amendment, although they yester¬ 
day voted for it. 

The question at length being 
put on the amendment, it was 
negatived by the following vote : 
98 affirmative, 102 negative. 

The question then recurring on 
the substitute to the original bill, 
agreed to in Committee of the 
Whole, 

Mr Polk called for a division 
of the question so as to leave for 
separate decision, the section con¬ 
taining the amendment respeeting 
the duty on iron (the 9th,) offered 
in Committee of the whole, and 
after some explanatory remarks 
by Mr P. and some* passages be¬ 
tween him and Mr Sterigere on a 
point of order, 

The question was jput on all 
the sections of the substitute, ex¬ 
cepting that above mentioned, and 
agreed to by yeas and nays— 
ayes 185, nays 11. 

The question then came up on 
the amendment of Mr Scott, strik¬ 
ing out the provisos is the ,$th 
section of die bill. 

14* 


The question being put on 
striking out the proviso, it was 
negatived by yeas and nays—'.ayes 
36, nays 140. 

Mr Chilton moved to include 
in the amendment imported iron 
( used for axes, hoes, or ploughs, 
or for any other purpose of agri¬ 
culture,’ and m#de some remarks 
against favoring largh and wealthy 
rail road companies, and rfifusing 
the same favor to the poor who 
labored for their bread. He con¬ 
cluded by asking for the ayes and 
noes on his amendment, but they 
were not granted, and the amend¬ 
ment was negatived 2— ayes 57. 

Mr Drayton then moved to add 
to the amendment an amendment 
providing for a repeal, after De¬ 
cember next, of the duty laid on 
imported slates by the tariff of 
1828, and he exhibited a number 
of reasons, and several facts in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr Buchanan made a state¬ 
ment of facts relative to the abund¬ 
ant supply of slates which Penn¬ 
sylvania furnished, to show the 
inexpediency of the amendment. 

Mr Carson replied to Mr B. 
and controverted the propriety of 
allowing a profit of 300 peT cebt 
to the worker? of slate in the Uni¬ 
ted States, and Mr Hunt and Mr 
Ihrie sustained the statement of 
Mr B. to show the capacity of the 
country to supply plenty of slate, 
but that the business could not be 
prosecuted without the protecting 
duty. 

It being now after 8 o’clock, a 
motion was made to adjourn — 
but negatived. 

Mr Drayton replied to all the 
objections, to show lbat the duty 
was onerous and improper. 

The question feeing^ then put, 
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the amendment offered by Mr D. for the bill, fie called for the 

• . i « • 


was rejectee — ayes vo. 

Mr Tucker rose to move an 
amendment, that after June next, 
the duty on molasses be reduced 
to five cents a gallon. He con¬ 
fessed that he had, when the ob¬ 
noxious tariff law of 1825 was 
before the Jfou8e f< voted for the 
high duty on molasses, in hopes 
of killing the bill; he thought he 
could make good come out of 
evil; but he was deceived. He 
did not think 'the friends of that 
bill would swallow the molasses, 
but he was disappointed. As he, 
however, had aided to put on the 
duty, he now wished to tiy to take 
it off, and he asked the yeas and 
noes on the question; but they 
were refused by the House ; and 

The amendment was negatived 
without a division. 

Mr Drayton then moved that 
aft$r the 30th of June next, the 
same duty now imposed on a ton 
of slates, be imposed on 1000 
slates, for reasons which he ex¬ 
plained ; but the motion was nega¬ 
tived. 

The question was then put on 
the amendment of Mr Scott, to 
insert the 9th section, which was 
carried, yeas 103, nays 69,* and 
the bill ordered to a 3d reading, 
118 affirmative, 24 negative. 

On the 13th of May the bill 
was read a third time, and the 
question stated — * shall the bill 
pass?* • 

Mr Hall, of North Carolina, 
made a few remarks, embracing 
his objections to this bill snd to 
the system of which it is a part; 
and stating that even bad the re¬ 
peal of the duty on salt been re¬ 
tained, much as he desired that 
measure, he could not have voted 


yeas ana nays on its passage, 
thev were ordered. 

Mr Tucker, of South Carolina, 
entered pretty largely into a state¬ 
ment also of his objections to the 
bill, and to the protecting sys¬ 
tem. » • * 

Ha was followed by Mr Chil¬ 
ton, of Kentucky, who argued 
earnestly at some length on the 
same ‘side, and concluded with a 
motion to lay the bill on the table, 
which was negatived. 

Mr Cambreleng briefly stated 
why he should vote for the bill, 
notwithstanding his repugnance to 
some of its provisions, which he 
deemed improper, but which he 
relied on the Senate to rectify. 

The question was then put on 
the passage of the bill, and de¬ 
cided in the affirmative by the 
following vote: 127 yeas, 41 
nays. 

In the Senate life bill was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, which reported it with 
verbal amendments, and on the 
19th of May it was brought up 
for consideration,when the amend¬ 
ments were agreed to. Mr Cham¬ 
bers then moved further to amend 
the bill by inserting in the sixth 
line of the third section, after the 
word ‘ article^ the words * of same 
price in*the invoiceit was de¬ 
termined in the negative, as fol¬ 
lows: yeas 18, nays 24. 

‘ The bill was then further 
amended and reported to the 
Senate; and the amendments 
being, in part, concurred in, the 
bill was further amended, and on 
the question of engrossing the bill 
for a third reading, it was deter¬ 
mined in* the affirmative — 28 
yes, 14 nays. 
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The bill was then sent back to 
the House, where the amendments 
were concurred in, and the bill 
being sanctioned by the President 
became a law. 

The divisions so frequently 
taken during the prpgress of this 
bill,-showed that a strong party 
in the House was in favor qf re¬ 
ducing the duties on salt and mo¬ 
lasses, and it was determined to 
urge these subjects on the con¬ 
sideration of Congress. As many 
had declared their willingness to 
vote for a reduction of the duties 
on these articles, but had inti¬ 
mated a wish to have the subjects 
distinctly presented, separate bills 
were introduced for eaeh*arlicle. 
The salt duty had been frequent¬ 
ly agitated during the session, 
and on the 13th of May, Mr 
Taliaferro moved a resolution to 
instruct the Committee on Ways 
and Means to prepare a bill to 
reduce the duty to ten cents per 
bushel, and after September 30, 
1831, abolishing the duty al¬ 
together. Thi3 resolution was 
discussed during the hour allotted 
to the consideration of resolutions 
on the 15th, 17th and 18th of 
May, when it was withdrawn,* the 
mover having been informed that 
«the Committee had prepared a 
bill on the subject. 

On the 19th, acfcordiftgly, Mr 
McDuffie, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported the 
following bill: • 

Be it enacted, &c, That the 
duty on salt be fifteen cents per 
bushel of fiftysix pounds, from 
the 31st of December next, until 
the 31st of December, 1831, and 
after that time, ten cents per bush¬ 
el, and no more. ' 


The bill having been read, Mr 
Earle opposed the second read¬ 
ing of the bill. 

The question being put— 
‘shall the bill be rejected?’Mr 
Davis, of South Carolina, moved 
a call of the House, which wajs 
ordered. 

The bill was .proceeded in un¬ 
til the doors *were Closed, when 
further proceedings were dispens¬ 
ed with, and the doors were open¬ 
ed. Mr Miller briefly gave his 
reasons for voting in favor of this 
bill. 

Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, 
spoke against the present reading 
of the bill a second time, and 
pledged himself, if it were post¬ 
poned, to offer a resolution, call¬ 
ing for information which was ne¬ 
cessary for the correct action of 
the House. He moved to post¬ 
pone the bill till the first Monday 
in January. 

Mr P. P. Barbour asked* for 
the previous question — yeas 92. 
So the call was seconded. 

Mr Powers moved to lay the 
bill on the table. 

, On the call of Mr Conner the 
ayes and noes were ordered oji 
this question. 

The question was then taken 
and decided in the negative— 
yeas 83, noes 102. 

The ayes and noes were then 
ordered on the question — ‘ shall 
the main question be now put ?* 
which main qyestion is—‘shall 
the bill be rejected ?’ 

The question was then taken, 
and the House determined that 
the main question shall be now 
put — yeas 110, noes 73. 

The question was then taken 
on the question—‘ shall the bill 
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be rejected ?’ and decided in the 
negative — yeas 84, nays 102. 

On the 20th the bill was read 
e second time, when Mr King, of 
New York, moved that the bill 
be committed to the Committee 
of the whole House. 

Mr McDuffie opposed this 
course, as merqjy going to pro¬ 
duce delay %nd a (defeat of the 
bill, tfhich if there was a majority 
favorable to the object should be 
acted on immediately to effect its 
passage this session. 

Mr Ingersoll moved that the 
Committee of the whole be in¬ 
structed to dmend the bill so as 
reduce the duty on molasses to 
five cents per gallon, and to allow 
a drawback on spirits distilled 
from foreign molasses. 

Mr Ingersoll said, if there was 
one article on which the tariff of 
1828 operated unjustly, it was 
that which he now sought to re¬ 
lieve. The injustice of the double 
duty imposed on molasses, in 
1828, would be very generally 
acknowledged, and by none more 
frankly than those by whose votes 
the increase was effected. No 
man would now deny that molas- 
sfes was loaded with a heavy duty 
for the purpose of rendering the 
tariff odious. It was hoped by 
the Southern gentlemen who voted 
it in, tha tthe bill would be thus 
drugged by too heavy a dose to 
go down. In that they were dis¬ 
appointed, and he was glad to see 
a disposition, which had been ex¬ 
pressed on a late occasion, by one 
of those who was in the vote, to 
undo what had in that respect 
failed to answer the object intend¬ 
ed. Mr Ingersoll fel{ more soli¬ 


citude on this subject at the pres¬ 
ent time, from having recently 
examined with care the report 
from the Treasury Department, 
in regard to the commerce and 
navigation of the country for the 
past year. He found in that 
document that our trade with Cu¬ 
ba, the island from whence our 
greatest importations come, had 
declined nearly a million of dol¬ 
lars during the past year from 
what it had usually been. The 
cause of this decline Was princi¬ 
pally to be attributed, as he learned 
from a most intelligent resident in 
that island, to the fact that under 
our present heavy duty upon 
molasses, taken in connexion 
with the expenses of freights and 
casks, the islanders could not 
make sales of the article to us to 
any extent; and they now actu¬ 
ally spread over their land and 
use as manure immense quanti¬ 
ties of molasses, wljich they would 
gladly exchange for the lumber 
and breadstuffs of our countiy if 
we would but let the trade go on. 
Are gentlemen aware, said Mr 
Ingersoll, that the trade with Cu¬ 
ba ■ is one of the most valuable 
branches of our foreign com¬ 
merce ? It stands on the list next 
to England and France in amount, 
and strike out the articles of cot¬ 
ton and tobacco, which go to 
these countries, and it will exceed 
our trade with both nations. 
Nay, sir,,, as a market for our 
breadstuffs it is more valuable to 
us than all Europe. It is, too, a 
trade in which evety, section of 
this country is deeply interested 
— it has no sectional bearing. It 
takes, in large Quantities, the rice 
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of the South, the lumber of North 
Carolina, the grain and beef of 
the West, which descend the 
Mississippi, and find there almost 
their only foreign market — the 
flour of the Middle States, the 
corn, meal, lumber and live stock 
of New England. Besides this, 
immense quantities of our manu¬ 
factured articles find an outlet 
there. Not those manufactures 
which are obnoxious to.some 
parts of this country, but those 
which are produced in the work¬ 
shops of our mechanics in every 
State of the Union — such as 
hats, leather, carriages, shoes, 
harnesses, soap, candles and 
cabinet furniture. A trade like 
this is one of the last that should 
be shackled. We impose heavy 
duties on European goods, be¬ 
cause we cannot barter away our 
breadstuff's or agricultural pro¬ 
ducts for them; but here is a 
market that offers to take every¬ 
thing that you will send — it in¬ 
vites to it every interest that can 
be named. Why, then, cripple 
it by an ungenerous regulation of 
your own ? and why visit your 
heaviest tax upon the humblest 
article which goes into the don- 
sumption of the poorest people of 
the country ? 

Mr Ingersoll said he would say 
a few words as to (he [Jroposed 
reduction of the duty on salt, as 
he might not have another oppor¬ 
tunity to give his reasons for the 
votes he had given, or should 
give, on that question. The salt 
trade of this country had not 
been correctly represented. We 
have beard mufch,of the salt tax, 
as bearing severely and peculiar¬ 
ly on the poor: and so far as that 


was the case, ho could go as far 
as any man in extending relief. 
But there never was a time, even 
when salt was duty free, that it 
could be had cheaper than it now 
can, even on the seaboard ; and 
never so cheap in the interior, 
near the extensive salt works 
which have grown up under the 
operation oNthe existing duty. 
The bulk of our importation of 
salt, and on which most of the 
duty operates, is not the coarse 
West India salt used to pack pro¬ 
visions, and which is consumed 
principally by the poorer citizens, 
but the refined, or Blown salt, as 
it is called, which we import from 
Liverpool, or other ports of Great 
Britain. The value of foreign 
salt imported during the last year, 
as appears by the Treasury re¬ 
turns, amounted to 714,618 dol¬ 
lars, of which 467,213 dollars 
was imported, not from Turk’s 
Island or from any West India 
port, but from England and Ire¬ 
land. This kind is imported prin¬ 
cipally in its refined and manu¬ 
factured state, for the tables of 
the rich, and is as fair a subject 
for revenue as any one that can 
be named. He should be op¬ 
posed to reducing the duty on 
this refined article; but would 
cheerfully reduce the duty on the 
coarse and strong West India or 
Turk’s Island salt, because that 
was used by the poor, and goes 
largely into the, agricultural ope¬ 
rations of the country. Should 
the amendment which he now of¬ 
fered prevail, he pledged himself 
to follow it up by another, making 
a discrimination on salt, that he 
thought would be acceptable to 
every part of the House. 
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Mr Tucker, for the purpose of 
bringing on a decision upon the 
bill by itself, moved the previous 
question ; which motion being se¬ 
conded by a majority, and the 
previous question being sustained 
by a vote, by yeas and nays, of 
98 to 86. 

The main question was then 
put, viz : ‘ Shall th6 bill be en¬ 
grossed and read a third time?’ 
and was decided in the affirma¬ 
tive by the following vote f yeas 
103, nays 87. • 

On the 27th of May the sub¬ 
ject was agajn resumed and the 
question on the passage of the 
bill being stated, a motion was 
made by Mr Storrs, of New 
York, that the said bill be recom¬ 
mitted to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with instructions so 
to amend the same as to postpooe 
any reduction of the duty on salt 
until the 30th September, 1831. 

Mr Storrs alleged as a reason 
for his motion that he wished to 
give the State of New York time 
to alleviate by her legislation the 
effect of this measure on her in¬ 
terest, and to adopt her policy to 
a phange which would inflict so 
great an evil on her pecuniary in¬ 
terest. * 

Mr P. P. Barbour moved the 
previous question. 

Mr Stanberry moved to lay 
the bill on the table; on which 
motion Mr Vinton demanded the 
yeas and nays, and they were or¬ 
dered. 

Mr Potter moved a call of the 
House. 

[At this moment a number of 
the Senators coming into the Hall, 
it was ascertained thatnhe Senate 
had adjourned ; and as the joint 


rules of the two Houses provide 
that ‘ no bill that shall have pass¬ 
ed one House, shall be sent for 
concurrence to the other, on ei¬ 
ther of the three last days of the 
session,’ it became a question, 
whether it would be worth while 
to pass flie bill under considera¬ 
tion, ipasmuch as this was the last 
day on which a bill could be sent 
to the Senate for concurrence, 
and the Senate had now adjourn¬ 
ed.] 

Mr Taylor was of opinion that 
as the Senate had adjourned, it 
would be useless to pass the bill, 
as it could not be sent there for 
concurrence. 

Mr McDuffie said it was evi¬ 
dent that the Senate had by inad¬ 
vertence overlooked the rule, and 
had adjourned without being 
aware of the effect; therefore, 
doubtless something would be 
done to remove the difficulty, as 
there were several*bills which it 
was indispensable to pass. He 
hoped, therefore, the House 
would go on with this bill and 
pass it. 

Mr P. P. Barbour thought the 
bill could be sent to the Senate, 
notwithstanding it had adjourned. 
Suppose the Senate were not to 
sit two of the four last days of the 
session; could that deprive the 
House dF the* benefit of all the 
bills which might be passed by 
it ? Sir, said Mr B., the Clerk 
of this Hoese can deliver this Wll 
today, if it pass, to the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Senate 
can tomorrow take it up and set 
on it, although it be not in session 
today when the bill goes there. 

Mr Vance now moved that the 
Hdffse adjburn, and the yeas and 
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nays being demanded by Mr La¬ 
mar, they were taken, and the 
motion was negatived — ayes 54, 
noes 127. . 

Mr Sterigere moved to lay it on 
the table, and the motion for a 
call of the House was ordered to 
lie on the table. The question 
was then taken on laying t^e bill 
on the table, and negatived — 
ayes 8.1, noes 99. 

The previous question was then 
seconded by a majority of the 
House, and the previous question 
was carried by yeas and nays, 
108 to 78. 

The main question was then 
■put on the passage of the bill and 
carried in the affirmative — ayes 
105, noes 83. 

So the bill was passed and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate it was reported 
: by the Committee on Finauce 
without amendment, and on the 
29th of May,♦ on motion of Mr 
Smith, of Maryland, the Senate 
took up for consideration, as in 
Committee of the Whole, the bill 
entitled * An act to reduce the 
duty orrsalt’ — yeas 25, nays 12. 

Mr Sanford then moved to 
■postpone the bill indefinitely, 
which was negatived by the fol¬ 
lowing vote: yeas 13, nays 24. 

Mr Silsbee then moved to 
amend the bill by strikiii^ out all 
after the enacting clause, and in¬ 
serting— that from and ajter the 
90th of June , 1832, the duty on 
salt shall be 12& cents per bushel 
of 56 pounds, and no more , which 
was negatived by the following 
vote: yeas 14, nays 20. 

The bill was then reported and 
ordered to be read a third time— 


yeas 24, nays 15, and became a 
law. 

The bill reducing the duty on 
molasses met with less opposition. 
The duty itself had been aug¬ 
mented in reference to other ob¬ 
jects, and those whose votes had 
contributed to that result were 
particularly anxious to remedy the 
evil that had been catised by their 
indiscretion in a moment c?f an¬ 
ger. On the 21st of May Mr 
McDuffie, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a 
bill to reduce the duty on molas¬ 
ses to five cents per gallon, and 
to allow a drawback bf four cents 
per gallon on spirits, distilled from 
foreign materials. 

The bill being read the first 
and second time, Mr McDuffie 
moved that the bill be engrossed 
fora third reading. 

A call of the House was moved 
and ordered, but suspended be¬ 
fore the Clerk had got through 
the roll. 

Mr WicklifFe moved to lay the 
bill on the table, and asked for 
the yeas and nays on the motion, 
which being ordered, the question 
was taken, and the motion decid¬ 
ed in the negative — ayeS 56, 
noes 120; and the bill was order¬ 
ed to be read a third time by a 
large majority. 

On the 27th of May it was 
read a third time and put on its 
passage. 

Mr Barringer moved the pre¬ 
vious question, fearing that debate 
might arise on the bill and endan¬ 
ger it by delay. 

Mr Vance moved to lay the bill 
on the table, which was negatived; 
and the previous question being 
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seconded and agreed to, the ques¬ 
tion was put on the passage of 
the bill, and decided in the affir¬ 
mative, by yeas and nays, 118 
to 60. 

So the bill was passed and or¬ 
dered to be sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

In the Senate rit was referred 
and being reported without 
amendment, it was on the 29th 
of May ordered to be read a 
third time, and passed by'a vote 
of 30 affirmative, 8 negative. 

The attempts to reduce the 
duties on thqse important articles 
at last proved successful, in con¬ 
sequence of each subject having 
been presented distinctly and 
separately to the consideration of 
the House. A bill introduced by 
Mr McDuffie, at an early period 
of the session (Feb. 5), for the 
same purpose, but including also 
a reduction of the duties on wool¬ 
len *and cotton manufactures, iron, 
flax, hemp, &c,, was refused a se¬ 
cond reading and laid upon the 
table, 107 yeas, 79 nays. The 
House evinced its determination 
to keep each subject of considera¬ 
tion distinct and separate,*and to 
avoid a renewal of .the intermina¬ 
ble discussion concerning thfi ta¬ 
riff policy on abstract principles. 
A bill to reduce the duties on tea 
and coffee was sustained on differ¬ 
ent grounds. These articles did not 
come in competition with any do¬ 
mestic production*, and a reduc¬ 
tion of the duties was advocated 
on account of their being of pri¬ 
mary necessity, and lower duties 
being more conformable to the 
flourishing condition of the pub¬ 
lic finances. A bill for that pur¬ 


pose was reported to the House, 
on the 6th of February from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
and qfter being twice read, it re¬ 
mained on the table until the 16th 
of April, when Mr McDuffie 
moved in the Committee of the 
whole to take up this bill; which 
motiqp was agreed to, and the 
bill was taken up. 

On motion of Mr McDuffie, the 
bill was amended by substituting 
a specific duty of two and a half 
cents a pound on coffee, instead 
of the ad valorem duty, and the 
period for the commencement of 
the reduction changed from June 
30 to Pecember 31, 1831. 

On motion of Mr McDuffie, the 
bill was further amended by sub¬ 
stituting a specific duty on the va¬ 
rious leal (amounting generally 
to about half the former duty), 
instead of an ad valorem duty, and 
the period for its operation made 
the same as that ort coffee. 

Mr Conner, of North Carolina, 
then moved to insert a clause to 
reduce the duty on salt to ten 
cents a bushel. 

Mr McDuffie beseeched his 
friend from North Carolina to with¬ 
draw this amendment. The mer¬ 
chants had been suffering for 
years for this bill; vessels were 
now coming in and insolvences 
must be*the consequence of fur¬ 
ther delay. The amendment 
would bring up a tariff discussion, 
and, although as much opposed 
to that whole system as any one, 
he deprecated bringing up the 
auestion on this bill. He there¬ 
fore begged the gentleman to 
withdraw rt. , ' 

Mr Conner, not apprehending 
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that his amendment would embar¬ 
rass the bill, and deeming it a 
proper opportunity for trying the 
question, he declined withdrawing 
his motion. 

Mr Barringer, of North Caro¬ 
lina, then moved so to amend the 
amendment of his collea^ie as to 
make the reduction of the duty 
on salt gradual —first to be fif¬ 
teen cents till December 31, 
1832, and after that time ten 
cents. 

The question being put on the 
propositions successively, they 
were both negatived by large 
majorities. 

On the suggestion of Mr Gor¬ 
ham, and after some explanation 
from him, the bill was so modifi¬ 
ed as to apply to teas imported 
from ‘ any place east of the Cape 
of Good Hope.’ instead of ‘ from 
China’ alone. 

Mr Cambreleng moved to 
amend the bill so as to put coffee 
on the same fooling as to the 
privilege of being deposited in the 
public stores, as tea. 

This motion brought on some 
discussion between the mover and 
Messrs McDuffie and C. P. 
White, in the course of which the 
last named gentleman, in illustra¬ 
tion of the subject, read the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

Coflfee imported in 1827, . 50,051,986 lbs. 

Exported,. 21,697,789 lbs. 

Consumed, ..... 854,197 lbs 

Coffee imported in 1828,. 65,194,697 tbs. 

Exported,. 16,037,964 lbs. 

Consumed,. 89,156,733lbs. 

The amendment was ultimately 
agreed to. 

Mr Pearce made anmnsueoess- 
15 


ful motion to insert a clause, tp 
allow, after a certain period, a 
drawback of nine cents a gallon 
on rum; when the bill was re¬ 
ported to i he House. 

On the 20th of April the House 
again took up the bill to reduce 
the duly on tea and coffee, with 
the amendment, reported thereto 
to the Committee of* the Whole. 

The amendment respecting tea 
was concurred in. 

The amendment fixing the du¬ 
ty on coffee at 2£, cents a pound, 
after the 31st December, 1831, 
coming up, Mr Semmes, of Ma¬ 
ryland, moved to* amend the 
amendment by striking out 2£ 
cents, and inserting one cent as 
the duty. This duty, Mr Sem¬ 
mes said, was not necessary for 
the revenue, as under any modi¬ 
fication of the tariff, that was like¬ 
ly to take place, the revenue 
would be sufficient to pay off the 
national debt as fast as it beoame 
due, and as the article did not 
come in competition with any do¬ 
mestic product, the duty was not 
necessary for protection. Fur¬ 
ther, the article was no longer one 
of luxury, but had become one of 
general and necessary use, ftndlie 
for*hcse reasons hoped the duty 
would be reduced to one cent, at 
the lime proposed, and ultimately 
abolished altogether. 

Mr Burges suggested the pro¬ 
priety of fixing the duty at two 
cents. This # would be a very 
heavy reduction, and he thought 
would be sufficient for the pres¬ 
ent. 

Mr Semmes .said he would 
vary his motion so as to strike out 
tire two qp d a half cents, and 
leave the blank to be filled with 
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two* or one, as the House might 
decide. 

Mr Ingersoll advocated the 
policy of gradual, not great and 
sudden reductions of duties. This 
was the reason why the Commit¬ 
tee of Ways and Means reported 
in favor of two and a half cents, 
which was a reduction of one half 
the present 'duty. * This alone 
would*probably take off a million 
of revenue; and with the reduc¬ 
tion on tea would amount to a 
diminution of two millions of reve¬ 
nue. The best and safest policy, 
he argued, was a gradual reduc¬ 
tion of duties. He feared the 
amendment, if passed, would em¬ 
barrass, perhaps defeat, the bill; 
and the agitation of the question 
so long before its passage, had 
already ruined many merchants. 

MrSemmes had abstained from 
going fully into the merits of the 
question when he offered his 
amendment, supposing every one 
was ready to vote on the subject. 
As it was opposed, however, he 
would offer a few reasons, more 
at large, in favor of his amend¬ 
ment. He did so, and avowed 
that' he had himself been ia favor 
of* a total abolition of the duty, for 
the reasons briefly'stated above; 
but had yielded to the suggestions 
of some members who were prac¬ 
tical merchants, and who thought 
the total removal of the duty 
might afford opportunity for frauds, 
&c, and he hgd accordingly 
speed to keep on a duty of one 
cent. He was in favor of repeal¬ 
ing the duty on all articles which 
do not come in compethionwith 
domestic productions. 

Hie question on striking out 
two and a half was decided in the 
negative —yeas 70, nays 81. 


Mr Taylor, of New York, then 
moved to strike out the half cent, 
so as to leave the duty two cents. 
This motion prevailed — ayes 96. 

Mr Semmes then moved to in¬ 
sert an amendment, to reduce the 
duty to one cent at the expira¬ 
tion of t a year after the duty of 
2 cents should go into operation; 
and for the first time, asked the 
yeas and nays. They were or¬ 
dered, and the amendment was 
agreed to — yeas 108, nays 70. 

Mr Reed, of Massachusetts, 
next moved to insert a clause to 
reduce the duty on Cocoa to one 
cent per pound. The present 
duty is two cents; and Mr Reed 
said there was last year imported 
5,331,000 pounds. The com¬ 
mon price is only five cents a 
pound, so that the duty was a 
high one in proportion, and the 
article entered largely into the con¬ 
sumption of the poorer classes. 
He would not argue the question, 
but hoped the amendment would 
prevail. 

The amendment was agreed to 
without a division. 

Mr Conner, of North Carolina, 
now renewed his motion which be 
had* made in Committee of the 
Whole, modified agreeably to the 
proposition also made by his col¬ 
league (Mr Barringer), to reduce 
the duty*oo ifn ported salt, first to 
fifteen cents, and at a stipulated 
eriod thereafter to ten cents a 
ushel; and he demanded the 
yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr Barringer spoke at consid¬ 
erable length, and with earnest¬ 
ness, in support of the amend¬ 
ment. t • - 

Mr Gorham was opposed to try.- 
ingr this often debated and lonn 
contested question of a diminutiog 
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or abolition of the salt duty on 
this bill, which was of great im¬ 
portance, had been reported 
unanimously, and received the 
general assent of the House, and 
might be defeated if this amend¬ 
ment prevailed, or was again de¬ 
bated at large. * He therefore, for 
the first time in his life, moved 
the previous question; but with¬ 
drew it at the request of Mr 
McDuffie, who avowed hisf oppo¬ 
sition to the salt duty as one of 
the most odious and oppressive 
features of the system by which 
the South was burdened; but if 
the amendment were adopted, it 
would not only embarrassihe bill, 
but possibly defeat it. He hoped, 
therefore, the motion would be 
withdrawn, and not force a resort 
tb$be previous question, especial¬ 
ly as there was a bill to come up 
(which he named) on which the 
motion would be consistent and 
proper. * 

$’\Mr Conner denied that the 


the bill), and carried, and the bill 
ordered to a third reading. 

The bill was accordingly pass¬ 
ed the next day and sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate the bill was pass¬ 
ed on the 13th of May, after an 
ineffectual attempt to insert a pro¬ 
vision, reducing* the^duty on salt, 
which was rejected, 20 yqas, 26 
nays. 

The other amendments report¬ 
ed by* the Committee on Finance 
not being important, were sanc¬ 
tioned by the Senate and concur¬ 
red in by the Houses 

A bill abolishing the tonnage 
duties on vessels of the United 
States, and of all countries, 
where the discriminating duties 
are abolished upon vessels of this 
country, was brought forward in 
the Senate, and having passed 
that body without much opposi¬ 
tion received the sanction of the 
House and of the Executive, and 
became a law. 


motion would embarrass or defeat 
the bill, because if there was a 
majority for the amendment, the 
same majority would pass the bill. 
He therefore, for this and - qther 
reasons which he stated, but 
could not be distinctly heard, in¬ 
sisted on the amendment. 


Other measures, proposed with 
a view of modifying the revenue 
system were left for future con¬ 
sideration, or laid on the table as 
visionary and impracticable. 
Among the.former of these was 
a bill proposed in the Senate to 
alter the terms of credit on cus- 


Mr McDuffie th§n moved the tom house bonds, with an ulti- 
previous question, which was se- mate design to establish a system 
conded by a majority of the of cash payments of duties. 
House. This bill passed the Senate but 

Mr Barringer denfanded the remained in the House at the end 
yeas and nays on the previous of the Session among'•he unfin- 

3 uestion, which were taken, and ished business. 

te main question was ordered — Among the latter was a bill 

yeas 107, nays 75. proposed in the Senate by Mr 

The main question was accord- Benton, which, like the advertise- 
ingly put (on the engrossment of ments of quack medicines, bad 
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the catching title * to provide for 
the abolition of unnecessary du¬ 
ties, to relieve the people of six¬ 
teen millions of taxes and to im¬ 
prove the condition of the agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, commerce 
and navigation of the United 
States. 1 

Another hill of the same class 
was reported in tl*e House by 
Mr Cambreleng from the Com¬ 
mittee of Commerce. 

This bill proposed to vest the 
President of the United States 
with power to arrange the com¬ 
merce between the United States 
and other countries upon the fol¬ 
lowing footing, viz: Whenever he 
should be satisfied that the pro¬ 
duce and manufactures of the 
United States could be imported 
into any country at a rale of duty 
not exceeding thirty per centum, 
ad valorem, he was authorized, 
by proclamation, to admit twelve 
months after its date the importa¬ 
tion of the produce and manufac¬ 
tures of that country into the 
United States at the same rate of 
duty. 

On the 30th of April, when 
this bill was reported, Mr Cam¬ 
breleng moved thar it be commit¬ 
ted to the Committee of the whole 
and printed. 

Mr Mallary called for the read¬ 
ing of the bill; and it having 
been read, he said it would be 
impossible to act on such a mea¬ 
sure at dns session, if it ought to 
be actecrupon at all; therefore, 
he moved jo lay the bill on the 
table. At the request, however, 
of Mr Cambreleng he withdrew 
the motion to give ai\ opportunity 
for explanation. 

Mr Cambreleng said that the 


majority of the Committee on 
Commerce, under whose direc¬ 
tions he had reported this bill, 
were* perfectly aware that the 
sentiments of the majority of the 
House were in opposition to it at 
this time. The Committee had 
directed him to 'say that it Vas 
not their intention to ask for its 
consideration during the present 
session — perhaps not at the next. 
The provisions of the bill are 
novel and important, and require 
matured deliberation. All that 
the Committee now desire is, that 
the measure should go forth 
to the nation — that it may be 
generally understood, and that 
the great agricultural interest of 
the country should determine for 
themselves whether they will ex¬ 
change the produce of their fafths 
for the merchandize of other 
countries, on terms of just reci¬ 
procity. There is no novelty in 
the principle of the bill — it mere¬ 
ly proposes to carry out the rule 
of reciprocity which this Govern¬ 
ment has acted upon ever since 
the war. We have been for six¬ 
teen years propsing to all nations 
to abolish all restrictions on naviga¬ 
tion — we have been proclaiming 
that we were ready whenever they 
were, mutually to exchange pro¬ 
duction^ on* reciprocal terms. 
This I know is not the doctrine of 
some gentlemen in this House, 
but it is.thg voice of two thirds of 
the American people. They are 
willing to exchange the vast 
amount of their own productions 
for those of all other nations who 
are willing to receive them on 
terms pf fair reciprocity. 

.Sir, wq cannot be insensible fo 
the contest now going on in Eng- 
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land — a contest between the de¬ 
mocracy and aristocracy of that 
country, similar to that winch we 
now see in this country — where 
the democracy, who arc crying 
for* cheap bread, are oppressed 
as the democracy of this country 
is by the aristocracy. Sir, what 
have I seen in this House ? How 
were the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
passed? Have we not all seen 
duties voted by majorities of four 
and five votes? Were they not 
carried by the votes of those who 
were interested directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the stock of cotton and 
woollen companies — of members 
whose patriotism lies in the pock¬ 
et— who imagined that their 
bankruptcy or prosperity depend¬ 
ed on the vote they might give ? 
Did not the ultimate fate of the 
tariff of 1624 depend on the cast¬ 
ing votes of the Speaker, given 
on some of the items of the bill ? 
Yes, sir, I say there is in this 
country an aristocracy of manu¬ 
facturing capitalists who would, if 
they could, grind the democracy 
of this nation to ashes, as the no¬ 
bility of Great Britain would the 
poor laborer who cries for bread. 
Sir, the Committee entertain no 
delusive hope that this bill will 
affect the-policy of‘Great Britain 
— at least for some years to come. 1 
No—her policy in relation to 
grain is regulated and controlled 
as ours has hitherto been here, by 
those who are deeply interested 
in perpetuating monopoly. The 

S eat land proprietors of the 
ouse of Lords—the hereditary 
nobility —* control the policy of 
Great Britain by their*votes.* It 
is not to be expected that a ma¬ 
jority of that description will con- 
15* 


sent, at least for the present, to 
receive our grain in exchange for 
British productions. Neither is 
it probable that France will, for 
some time to come, reciprocate 
commerce with the United States 
on the equal terms proposed by 
the bill. But there *are other na¬ 
tions with whom a beginning may 
be made. Portugal is one. We 
had ence a valuable trade with 
that country—it has been entirely 
sacrificed by the unwise restric¬ 
tions of both countries.* There 
are in our commertie with that 
nation no conflicting interests. I 
have no doubt that a treaty 
stipulating commercial reciprocity 
might be formed with that nation 
tomorrow, by which we should 
very soon enjoy a large and valu¬ 
able trade with that country in 
the mutual exchange of our pro¬ 
ductions. There are countries, 
also, in the North of Europe with 
whom reciprocal arrangements 
might be made. But 1 have gone 
further into this question than I 
had intended to do. 

Thw Committee merely pro¬ 
pose the measure for the Consid¬ 
eration of th& House and of the 
nation — the laboring, the me¬ 
chanic and the agricultural inter¬ 
ests of the country—they have 
no expectation of changing the 
opinions of our masters, whose 
pecuniary interests are involved. 
We ask nothing, sir ,^ from the 
majority of this House, but what 
we have a right to ask. The mi¬ 
nority has its rights as well as the 
majority. They have a right to 
expect parliamentary courtesy 
from the majority—an opportu¬ 
nity to be beard —to have their 
measures fully and fairly debated 
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— an open and an honorable con¬ 
test. This new course of arrest¬ 
ing measures at their second read¬ 
ing — of stopping inquiry and 
shilling debate, is not only extra¬ 
ordinary, .but alarming. When¬ 
ever such should become the 
practice of a majority of the 
House, he should consider it one 
of the most alarming symptoms of 
approaching dissolution. We do 
not, I repeat k, desire to go into 
this debate during this session. 
Let the measure go forth to the 
nation—let us debate it at the 
next session, and then let 
gentlemen do as they please with 
it. 

Mr Mallary asked what was 
the real character of the bill pro¬ 
posed ? It is a measure that is 
intended to give the power to the 
President to control the great in¬ 
terests of this country. No such 
power should be put into the 
hands of any one man living. 

The gentleman tells us that the 
whole manufacturing interest is in 
the hands of an aristocracy, who 
oppress and grind to dusfthe de¬ 
mocracy of the nation. This 
shows clearly and plainly thsfl he 
knows nothing about either the 
aristocracy or democracy of the 
country; I say that the great 
agricuhurtdtoiterest north of Ma¬ 
son’s and Dixon’s line, and a 
solid proportion «South of it, are 
in favor*of the protecting policy 
•—the Tariff. If the gentleman 
wants to find friends and advocates 
to that policy, let him go into 
every hamlet and house in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New •York, New 
England, and he will find a vast 
majority in its favor. Talk of 
tiggj^liristocracy of the eoifhtr?! 

*" a * t '* **— JamArtropir nf 


the United States, who are 
the .friends and advocates of 
the protecting system. Not 
British agents — Liverpool mer¬ 
chants. Talk of aristocracy! 
The farmers, the agriculturists, 
are die men who support the 
Tariff. They well know that the 
manufacturer gives a market for 
their productions, which no for¬ 
eign nation allows. If pur farmers 
did not know that their interests, 
their salvation did not almost de¬ 
pend on the manufacturing sys¬ 
tem, they would be willing to give 
it up. . Sir, the gentleman openly 
avows that his object in bringing 
this bill forward is not for discus¬ 
sion or action this session, and per¬ 
haps not the next. What then 
is his intended object ? Sir, 1 
think I know. The object mani¬ 
festly is, to have the measure hang 
over our protecting policy, in ter- 
rorem , like a portentous cloud. 
It is for the purpose of scattering 
doubts, arid fears, and apprehen¬ 
sions, among our manufacturing 
interests, and to invite foreign na¬ 
tions to press down upon us with 
all *their power, and overwhelm 
our system of national indepen¬ 
dence. Sir, I cannot, consent to 
see such a measure, brought for¬ 
ward untier such auspices, held up 
to terrify and alarm our own coun¬ 
try, and give hopes and expecta¬ 
tions to aiwther. The gentleman 
says he does not expect that the 
bill will make the smallest impres¬ 
sion ob England. Make no im¬ 
pression on England P I suppose 
the gentleman cpn£idered England 
a perfect model for our imitation; 
that free tirade was her motto, and 
that she really meant what she 
had published to the world*! that 
she was ready to throw her doors, 
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wide open to the commerce of 
fill nations. He tells us that the 
measure is intended to help the 
laboring classes of England — 
The democrats of England! He 
says they are crying {pr bread, 
and he wants to feed # them. 
His feelings are all engaged for 
the democrats of England. Sir, 
I am for sustaining the democrats 
of the United States. These 
English democrats have but little 
affection for their brother demo¬ 
crats this side of the water. They 
are hostile to our prosperity. 
They tremble at the sight of a 
rising manufactory in the United 
States. They, like the gentleman 
from New York, would like to 
see the domestic industry of this 
country palsied, prostrated. The 
'-gentleman says the bill will have 
no operation on France. We all 
well know that. France minds 
her own business. She has 
adopted the protecting policy; 
and all the arts and efforts of Eng¬ 
land cannot divert her from her 
own independent course. But 
up the Baltic we can have free 
trade. Pennsylvania can’ send 
corn to Dantzic ! That is flatter¬ 
ing ! We can have the trade of 
Portugal. That the gentleman 
seems to suppose \froulc? be every¬ 
thing to us. And for these fan¬ 
cied benefits we are to invest the 
President with the most extraordi¬ 
nary powers. The great interests 
of this country are to be regulated 
by the caprice or polity of any 
nation in the world, and the Presi¬ 
dent compefletj to execute ib I 
. would not trust the power he pro¬ 
poses to any man. This is » sub¬ 
ject that belongs to Congress; to 
the representatives of the people. 
Here let it be retained. 


But, said Mr M. the gentleman 
declares that the bill proposes only 
reciprocity. Let England, put 
her duties at thirty per-cent'and 
we will do the same. Thirty per 
cent on flour of Ohio r Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Why, sir, it would cost 
more to send a bhrrel of flour, 
worth five dollars , in the New 
York market, to Liverpool, than 
it would cost to bring one thou¬ 
sand — five thousand dollars worth 
of foreign manufactures into this 
country. The difference may be 
five hundred per cent against us. 
The farming interest of the Uni¬ 
ted States will not be deluded by 
such a show of reciprocity. 

The gentleman tells us about a 
tremendovs explosion, if the friends 
of the tariff policy persist. Sir, 
this means, in plain English, re¬ 
bellion. Are we to be driven 
from our path of duty — from the 
true interests of the country, by 
threats of a tremendous explosion ? 
Is a minority on the floor of this 
House to tell a majority, you shall 
submit to our will,, or the most 
dreadful consequences will follow ? 
For one, 1 will not be* driven 
from my course by such language. 
When a minority can, on any 
question, by threats and menace, 
overawe the majority, this country 
must be reduced to the most ex¬ 
traordinary condition. 

It is worse .jhan no government 
at all. How are we to decide 
on any great question, whether it 
relate® to the established policy 
of the country, or to any new 
measure presented for delibera¬ 
tion and.action? Is a majority 
to shrink back, give way, surren¬ 
der, when a minority demands a 
rigiU to rule ?. This is the essence 
of aristocracy. In plain truth,. 
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sir, if Representatives cannot come 
here and exercise their own inde¬ 
pendent opinions, without being 
awed and menaced into submis¬ 
sion by those who may happen to 
differ, the Government is not 
worth preservings its republican 
character is gone. • 

Mr Wayne then rose to make 
some remarks, when the Speaker 
interrupted him by stating that the 
Clerk had informed him that the 
bill had received its second read¬ 
ing, by its title, which fact the 
Chair had dverlooked, and the 
question being now simply on the 
commitment, it precluded a dis¬ 
cussion of the merits of the bill. 

Mr Wayne bowed to the de¬ 
cision of the Chair; and after 
some under conversation between 
other members, 

Mr Gorham, for the purpose of 
opening the bill to discussion, 
moved its indefinite postponement. 

Mr Cambreleng regretted that 
he had not on this occasion the pow¬ 
erful aid of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts — he remembered 
nine years ago, when the«House 
was electrified by that gentleman 
for near three hours; and*he 
must say, that he heard on that 
day, what he thought then, and 
still thought, the most able, elo¬ 
quent, and convincing argument 
he ever listened to, in favor of the 
broad principles pf free trade. 
He hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would vary his 
motion so as,io postpone the ques¬ 
tion till the first Monday in Jan¬ 
uary next; when he was not with¬ 
out hope, that the gentleman from 
^Massachusetts might change his 
Opinions, again become an advo¬ 
cate of free trade; at all efents 


give the friends of this measure a 
fair 9 pportunity to defend its 
merits. 

Mr Gorham said, the gentleman 
from New York must think him 
very sincere, if, after the extrava¬ 
gant but altogether unmerited 
compliments of the gentleman, he 
still persisted in his opposition to 
this biU, as a measure of the most 
extraordinary character ever pro- 

S osed in this House. * Sir, said 
fr G. this bill contains provisions 
which, in their operation, will de¬ 
range our whole revenue system, 
and change all our commercial 
relations at home and abroad, in¬ 
troducing at the same time an 
endless series of frauds and per¬ 
juries. It transfers, too, to the 
President, almost the whole con¬ 
trol over the commerce and rev¬ 
enue of the country. If practi¬ 
cable, which l doukt, it will in¬ 
troduce a principle into commer¬ 
cial policy, miscliievous in the 
highest degree. 

In the first place, it reduces at 
once all duties to 30 per cent ad 
valoreip, and to the extent of that 
reduction is a repeal of the Tariff 
laws; not indeed, as it may suit 
the interest and convenience of 
our own Government, or our own 
citizens, but fthten the will or in¬ 
terest of any foreign nation may 
require it. The mere reduction of 
duties I do not regard as the worst 
aspects of this part of the bill. 
It is that foreign nations are to 
judge for us, and not we for our¬ 
selves; that all specific duties are, 
with regard to some nations, to 
be charged in ad valorem duties, 
and*reduced, while, with regard 
to others, they are to remain spe¬ 
cific, and at their old rate ;• and 
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that the duties on articles of the 
same kind from different countries, 
are not only of different rates, 
but differently estimated. , And 
then, too, what numberless frauds 
will be practised in fixing this 30 
per cent ad valorem, by appraise¬ 
ments without ’end, not .only in 
our own ports, but in those pf the 
nations which may come into this 
strange and novel scheme of re¬ 
ciprocity ? 4 

Mr Speaker, time does not per¬ 
mit me now to say anything upon 
the extraordinary principle of 
transferring to the Executive De¬ 
partment, as this bill would sub¬ 
stantially do, almost the. whole 
control over our foreign and do¬ 
mestic commercial relations. Nor 
can I now enumerate one half 
the mischiefs of a different char¬ 
acter, \\ hich would result from the 
adoption of this most pernicious 
project. A single instance will 
serve to illustrate its effects in a 
hundred other cases; and I will ask 
the attention of the House to only 
one branch of commerce — the 
sugar trade. The sugar of Lou¬ 
isiana is now protected by a duty 
of three cents per pound upop the 
imported article, which is more 
than a duly of 50 per cent ad va¬ 
lorem. The prosperity of that 
State depends in a,great measure 
upon sugar planting. Now, we 
bring sugar from Cuba and oth¬ 
ers of the West India islands, 
from South America,*particularly 
from Brazil, and from the East 
Indies, places wholly independent 
of each other. Should this bill 
pass into a lay, some one of these 
countries, Brazil probably, fand I 
"believe Brazil alone,^ would ac¬ 
cept our offer of reciprocating du¬ 


ties ; and what would be the con¬ 
sequence? the sugar of Brazil, 
which costs b ut four or fi vecents per 
pound, would come here charged 
only with a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, equal to a duty vary¬ 
ing from a cent to a cent and a half 
less than half the present duty. 
There can be«no doubt, then, 
that in a very short*time the im¬ 
porter of that article would drive 
the Louisiana planter from his 
own rfiarket. The ruinous effects 
to that State are obvious; her 
prosperity is destroyed at a blow. 
Nor is this all :* Brazil will proba¬ 
bly agree to this scheme; but Cuba 
and Port Rico, being dependen¬ 
cies of Spain, could not. The 
places in the East Indies fror 
which we bring sugar, from tl 
peculiarity of their political cr 
dition, could not or would not, 
adopt it. And thus, the high duty 
of three cents on sugar, from those 
places, is virtually a prohibition of 
trading with them; and our trade 
at present with Cuba, as every one 
knows, and particularly in sugar, 
is one of the most flourishing and 
important branches of our com¬ 
merce.* Frauds, too, of a differ¬ 
ent charade/ from those 1 have 
mentioned would be resorted to; 
England and France would not, 
indeed, cannot reciprocate this 
rule. But they would be very 
desirous that we should adopt it 
with other nations; because, they 
could, through those nations, 
derive every advantage from it, 
without yielding us any equivalent 
in return. There is little doubt, 
that Hamburg, Bremen, and all 
the Hanseatic towns, Sweden and 
Denmark,"fend perhaps Holland — 
some, if not all these, would 
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agree with us. The course of 
things would then be, that British 
and French goods would be 
shipped to those places, and eith¬ 
er there, or at home, so mark¬ 
ed and packed, that they might 
be imported into the United 
States as Dutch, Swedish, or Dan¬ 
ish goods, at tha reduced duty. 
And thus, France *and England, 
holding firmly to their restrictive 
system towards us, would enjoy 
through other nations, all the advan¬ 
tages of a total, relaxation of our 
system towards them. 

The measure, h adopted, is a 
radical change in our revenue sys¬ 
tem, and all our commercial rela¬ 
tions, and cannot but be followed by 
the most pernicious consequences. 
The bill is strangely entitled, a ‘ bill 
to amend the navigation laws of 
the United States, ’ yet makes 
no reference to any one of those 
laws, and contains not one word 
about either ships, vessels, or nav¬ 
igation. It should be entitled ( a 
bill to encourage frauds and per¬ 
juries, disturb the revenue, and 
embanass and restrict the.com¬ 
merce of the United States.’ 
Mr G. concluded by saying, that 
he* had been surprised into this 
debate; and he threw out those 
few remarks, the suggestions of 
the moment, to show the impolicy 
and ruinous tendency of the 
measure. 

Mr Wayne said he had two 
things to complain pf, one of them 
in common with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts—first, lie bad 
been surprised into the debate, 
and then he had been surprised 
out of it. 

[Here the hour expired, and the 
debate was arrested for the day.] 


The debate thus commenced 
was continued daily during the 
hour allotted to the consideration 
of resolutions and reports, until 
the 4th of May, when Mr Cam- 
breleng moved to postpone the 
further consideration ot the bill 
till the .first Monday in Janaary 
next. 

Tins motion precludes debate 
on the merits of the bill. 

Mr'Bates, who had desired to 
enter into the discussion, request¬ 
ed that the motion would be with¬ 
drawn, but the request was not 
complied with. Mr Reed gave 
some reasons why the further con¬ 
sideration should not be post¬ 
poned. 

Mr Storrs, of New York, said, 
that with a view to place the bill 
where it should not be heard of 
again, he moved to lay it on the 
table. 

On the call of Mr Cambreleng, 
the yeas and nays *were ordered 
on the question. 

The question was then put and 
decided in the affirmative, yeas 
130, nays 38. 

So the bill was laid on the 
table., 

In addition to the discussions, 
growing out of these proposed 
bills, extraordinary efforts were 
made to render the tariff policy 
unpopular by highly colored 
statements of its injurious effects 
upon the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. * 

The navigation of the United 
States was asserted to be in a de¬ 
pressed and declining condition; 
while that of Great Britain was 
declared to be highly flourishing, 
and to be supplanting our vessels 
in various branches of trade for- 
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merly monopolized by them — 
results which were attributed sole* 
ly to the ruinous effects of the 
tariff. These fables were gravely 
published to the world in a report 
of the Committee of Commerce 
to the House, and being circulated 
with unremitting industry*gave a 
momentary alarm to the public 
mind, and great cause of exulta¬ 
tion to the Edinburgh and Quar¬ 
terly reviewers. Unfortunately, 
however, for the predictions and 
inferences of these theorists, com¬ 
merce was prosecuted with re¬ 
doubled activity. The returns of 
the tonnage engaged in ioreign 
trade showed an increase it) 1828 
of 65,449 tons; while the in¬ 
crease of the tonnage employed in 
the coasting trade in 1828 was 
55,335 tons. This increase, which 
was not, however, to be attributed 
to the tariff, entirely disproved the 
predictions of the alarmists ; and 
the fresh impulse given to trade, 
which had been gradually accom¬ 
modating itself to the changes in 
commerce occasioned by the 
general peace in Europe, dissi¬ 
pated the apprehensions of the 
mercantile class and reconciled 
them to the modification of * the 
revenue system. 

While commerce evinced such 
striking evidence of its advancing 
prosperity, the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests gave 
equally strong proofs of their be¬ 
ing favored in even a "higher de¬ 
gree. In the distant West the 
wilderness was rapidly retiring 
and giving place to the farms of 


the frontier settlers ; while in the 
older sections of the country, 
greater attention wtas paM to cul¬ 
tivating the soil; new processes 
of agriculture and more conve¬ 
nient farming implements were 
introduced ; the breeds of domes¬ 
tic animals were improved, and 
every indication* afforded of the 
substantial anff healthful prosperi¬ 
ty of a class so indispensable to 
the existence of the community. 
Still greater activity was evinced 
by the manufacturing interest. 
The water power, both on the 
small and greater rivers began to 
be in demand; and while large 
towns, like Lowell on the Merri- 
mac, were suddenly created by 
the wealth of capitalists diverted 
into the manufacturing business, 
single factories of a size propor¬ 
tioned to the power of the fall 
on the smaller streams, gave em¬ 
ployment to the neighborhood, 
and furnished a domestic matket 
to the farmers in different portions 
of the country. 

The increasing wealth of the 
community was also exhibited in 
public improvements of a perma¬ 
nent character, to facilitate inter¬ 
nal communication and the'trans¬ 
portation of produce to market. 
Canals and rail roads were com¬ 
menced to connect the most 
prominent points and places, and 
more was effected in this species 
of internal improvement in the 
United States within the last five 
years, than all that had been pre¬ 
viously done since their existence 
as an independent nation. 
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The annual* report of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr 
Ingham), or the state of the 
public finances was transmitted to 
Congress on the 15th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1829. 

This report showed a balance 
in the Treasury, on the 1st of 
January, 1829, of $ 5,972,435. 

The actual receipts into' the 
Treasury during the first three 
quarters of the year 1829 were 
estimated at $19,437,231, viz : 

Customs,.$17,770,745 

lands,. 972,059 

Bank Dividends, .... 490,000 

Miscellaneous. 204,427 

Estimated receipts during 
the fourth quarter, . . •5,165,000 

• , - 

Total receipts, . ... .$24,602,231 

* 

The expenditures during the 
three first quarters of the year 
1829, were estimated at $18,- 
919,114, viz: 

Civil, Diplomatic and Miscel¬ 
laneous, ...... $2,462,416 

Military service, including 
pensions, fortifications, In¬ 
dian affairs and internal im¬ 
provement, lie. 5,155,256 

Naval service, buildings, &c, 2,565,979 

Public debt, . *.8,715,463 

Estimated expenditures dar¬ 
ing the fourth quarter, 4 . . 7,245,481 

Total expenditure for 1829, $26,164,595 


Leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1830 of $4,410,072. 

It thus appeared that during 
the first year of an administration, 
which was elected upon professed 
principles of retrenchment and 
reform, the expenditures exceed¬ 
ed the receipts $1,502,3G4, while 
they exceed the expenditures of 
1828 by the sum of $075,281, 
and the expenditures of the pre¬ 
ceding year by the sum of 
$3,507,831. 

The receipts for the year 1S30 
were estimated at $23,840,000, 
viz: 

Customs,.$22,000,000 

Lands', ■. 1,200,000 

Bank dividends. 490,000 

Incidental receipts, . . . 150,000 

The expenditures at $23,755,- 

527, viz: 

’ • • 

Civil, diplomatic and miscel¬ 
laneous.$2,473,226 

Military service, &c, . , . 5,525,190 

Naval service,. 4,257,111 

Public debt, 11,500,000 

Leaving an estimated excess of 
the' receipts over the expenditures 
of $84,473. 

The gross aipodnt of duties ac¬ 
cruing during the first three quar¬ 
ters of >629 was estimated at 
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$21,821,500, and the debentures 
for drawbacks during the same 
period amounted to $3,059,060. 

The amount of debenture^ out¬ 
standing on the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1829, chargeable on the 
revenue o# 1830, was $1,111,- 
136. 1 

Tile total amount of the public 
debt on the 1st of January, 1829, 
was $*58,406,418. 

Consisting of six per rents, $16^279,822 
Five per cents, including 

$7,000,006 subscribed to 

Stock of United • States 

Bank,. 12,792,000 

Four and a half per cents, 15,994,064 
Three per cents, . . . 13,290,250 

Unfunded debt, .... 44,282 

The payments made *on ac¬ 
count of the public debt during 
1829 were, on account of interest, 
$2,563,994 ; towards the reduc¬ 
tion of die principal, $9,841,012, 
leaving the total debt on the first 
of January, 1830, at $48,565,- 
406. * 

The Secretary, besides fur¬ 
nishing the above statements con¬ 
cerning the public finances, went 
into an examination of tbc antici¬ 
pated demands upon the Treasu¬ 
ry, and came to the conclusion, 
that the duties on various articles 
might be reduced without any 
detriment to the public service. 
Certain regulations were also re¬ 
commended to pretent frauds on 
the revenue, and the erection of 
public warehouses for the purpose 
•of storing goods entered for draw¬ 
back or on which the duties 
should not be paid. A change, 
too, in the credits on bonds for 
duties was proposed, so as to per¬ 
mit the purchasers to bond the 
.goods instead oflhe importer, and 
to make the term of six, nine«and 
16 


twelve months the average terms 
of the credits on all importations. 
Nothing was definitely said as to 
the propriety of the tariff policy, 
from which the sentiments of the 
administration could be gathered. 
The Secretary’s report and the 
necessary estimates having been 
furnished to the Mouse, it devolv¬ 
ed upon Congress t<J make the 
necessary appropriations for the 
public service. 

As 41)6 party which had been 
so clamorous for, economy and 
retrenchment was now in power, 
but little opposition was to be ex¬ 
pected to those appropriations, 
which were deemed necessary for 
the ordinary service of the Gov¬ 
ernment ; although those items 
during several years past had fur¬ 
nished the most fruitful topics of 
debate. It was to be presumed 
that a reforming party would con¬ 
fine the public expenditure within 
the proper limits; and so long as 
no extraordinary drafts were made 
on the Treasury, there was no 
necessity for the interference of 
those who were not ranked among 
the supporters of the administra- 
tion. 

The bills providing for the re¬ 
spective branches of the public 
service having been reported, on 
the 17th of January, 1830, that 
making provision for the revolu¬ 
tionary and other pensioners was 
taken up, and having passed both 
Houses without opposition, be¬ 
came a law. By this act $1,- 
157,961 were appropriated for 
pensions for 1830, ana $101,700 
for the arrearages of 1829. 

The bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Government 
for 1S30 was taken up in the 
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House on the 9th of February. 
When the bill was before the 
Committee of the Whole, Mr 
McDuffie moved to fill up the 
blank of the section of the bill 
containing the appropriation for 
the contingent expenses of both 
Houses of Congress with the sum 
of 135,000 dollans. 

Mr WickUffe moved to amend 
the bilT by adding thereto the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs: 

To defray the expenses of 
printing for the two Houses of 
Congress, performed by the pub¬ 
lic Printer of each House, agreea¬ 
bly to his coiftracts. ’ 

Stationary, book binding, fuel, 
newspapers, post office, carpen¬ 
ters’ work, furniture, repairs to 
the Senate Chamber and Hall of 
Congress and Rooms. 

Messengers and horses, blank 
books and ruling paper and books. 

Expenses of the Police of the 
Capitol. 

Expenses of witnesses, includ¬ 
ing officers’ fees, for summoning, 
&c. 

Expenses of engraving maps 
and surveys, ordered by either 
House. • 

Mohrning and funeral expenses. 

Hack hire, when employed in 
the public service. 

Extra clerk hire. 

Mr Wickliffe said his object in 
proposing this amendment was, 
to confine the contingent fund to 
the legitimate expenses of both 
Houses of Congress, and for that 
purpose he procured from the 
Clerk of the House an enumera¬ 
tion of the different items of ex¬ 
penditure for the last session of 
Congress, which are all embraced 
in the amendment. 

Mr Coulter opposed the amend¬ 


ment. He said it would be inef¬ 
fectual to accomplish the object it 
professed to have in view, inas¬ 
much^ from the very nature of 
contingent expenses, it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the 
articles which the circumstances 
of Congress may render necessa¬ 
ry hereafter. He also said, that 
it implied a reproach on the char¬ 
acter and integrity of the two 
Houses of Congress, since it de¬ 
prived them of the discretionary 
power vested in the other depart¬ 
ments of the Government to man¬ 
age their own funds as their exi¬ 
gences may require. 

Mr Polk supported the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr McDuffie said he would 
have no objection to the amend¬ 
ment of Mr Wickliffe if he was 
certain it embraced all the arti¬ 
cles of the contingent expenses of 
both Houses of Con stress. He 
suggested to Mr • Wickliffe to 
amend his proposition by reserv¬ 
ing the sum of five thousand dol¬ 
lars to meet expenses which may 
possibly be omitted in the enu¬ 
meration lie lias made. He in¬ 
quired from what source the spe¬ 
cifications in his amendment were 
procured. 

Mr Everett and Mr Ingersoll 
severally opposed the amendment 
and expressed their regret that 
the appropriation bills should be 
thus encumbered. Mr Ingersoll 
said that it would be a better 
mode to introduce a specific bill 
embracing the objects of Mr 
Wickliffe’s amendment, especially 
as it would be impossible to anti¬ 
cipate the contingent expenditures 
of both Houses of Congress. He 
asked in .what department of* 
Government this discretionary 
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. er which the amendment pro- 
. osed to take away, could be de¬ 
posited, if not with the represen¬ 
tatives of the people ? 

Mr Barringer opposed the 
amendment, and condemned the 
practice of thus attempting to 
remedy special* evils by • general 
legislation. • 

Mr Ellsworth and Mr Hunting- 
ton were also opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr Daniel supported it at con¬ 
siderable length. 

Mr Wilde opposed the amend¬ 
ment, and said that the object of 
it would he much better accom¬ 
plished by the inlroductiwn of a 
distinct bill to limit the expendi¬ 
tures as proposed. 

Mr Polk suggested to Mr 
WicklifFe a modification of his 
amendment so as to meet the 
views of Mr Barringer, who 
expressed his disapprobation of 
general acts of legislation for par¬ 
ticular cases, lie said he would 
make such a motion if Mr Wick¬ 
lifFe would not accept it as a 
modification of his amendment. 

Mr WicklifFe replied that it 
was not in his power to copiply 
with the request of Mr Polk, as 
the amendment he offered was 
not at his own instance, but pro¬ 
ceeded from the Committee on 
Retrenchment. 

Mr Polk then moved to amend 
the amendment by adding to it 
the following words: * 

‘ To the payment of the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of the contingent 
fund of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall 
tie applied to pay for any printing 
not connected with the proceed¬ 


ings of either House of Con¬ 
gress, and executed by the pub¬ 
lic printer, unless the same be 
authorized by a joint resolution, or 
a law providing for the same.’ 

The amendment was agreed 
to — yeas 55. 

After a few observations from 
Mr Taylor thC amendment as 
amended, was* also Agreed to— 
yeas G5, nays 61. 

Mr Scmmes moved to amend 
the bill by adding the following 
proviso: » 

‘ Provided, That nothing here¬ 
in contained shall be construed to 
prevent any expenditure already 
authorized by cither House of 
Congress.’ 

The question on this amend¬ 
ment was negatived—yeas 49, 
navs 5«>. 

Mr Everett proposed to amend 
that part of the bill relative to the 
library, by adding to it the follow¬ 
ing words: • 

‘For the library of Congress 
5,000 dollars.’ 

This amendment was agreed 
to — yeas 56, nays 49. 

After some further amend¬ 
ments Committee on the lQth 
of February,J.he bill was reported 
to flie House on the J ltli, when 
the question being on agreeing to 
the amendments of Messrs Wick- 
lilfe and Polk, in relation to the 
printing, a division was demanded 
and the vote was 91 yeas, 68 
nays. • 

The question recurring on the 
bill, Mr WicklilFo asked why tho 
appropriation for the diplomatic 
service was greater than that for 
the last year ? 

Mr McDuffie replied that, un¬ 
til the last year there had been 
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an accumulation of unexpended 
balances, which being expended 
a larger sum was required for 
this year. 

Some further conversation oc¬ 
curred, in which Mr Ingersoll took 
a part, when Mr Verplanck rose 
and disclaiming any intention to 
make part^ allusions, stated that 
Mr A^ams provided liberally for 
the foreign intercourse during the 
first year of his own term, hav¬ 
ing when Secretary of * State, 
drawn the bills', or suggested the 
appropriations; there being, when 
he came in, a large unappropriated 
balance. Notwithstanding this, 
and the fact that his own political 
friends filled the diplomatic de¬ 
partment, he asked for two hun¬ 
dred and thirteen thousand dollars 
for this fund during his first year. 
The year after, corresponding to 
the present year of the present 
administration, he asked for one 
huitdred and eightynine thousand 
five hundred dollars; then came a 
call for forty thousand dollars for 
the Panama Mission. Making a 
total of four hundred and forty- 
two thousand five hundred dol¬ 
lars, deemed proper anti conve¬ 
nient‘to be used, gnd passed by 
the House, during the two first 
years of that administration. At 
the close of that administration 
there was on hand a surplus fund to 
a considerable amount. The Sec¬ 
retary of State, with a laudable 
desire .to do up hie business, asked 
for no addition to the surplus 
fund. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces only one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars was given 
for contingencies. 

Certain reasons induced the 
present Executive to make some 


recalls; and under these circum¬ 
stances it was hardly wonderful 
that some additional appropriation 
was necessary. The administra¬ 
tion now asked two hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. The amount 
(he presumed) which would be 
called for during the two first 
years*, of this administration for 
foreign intercourse would be three 
hundred and fortyseven thousand 
dollar^. Making a difference of 
nearly one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars in favor of the present ad¬ 
ministration. The administration 
meant to go back to the good old 
act of IS 10 — an act drawn with 
more .than usual precision — 
which left nothing to come from 
the contingent fund. There 
would be no more constructive 
embassies — no more forty thou¬ 
sand dollars appropriated for 
hunting up Congresses which 
were not to be found ; unless, 
indeed, they were*in the moon, 
or in that other place described 
by the poet as the ‘ receptacle of 
tilings lost upon earth.’ 

Under these circumstances, he 
presumed the Government would 
get/ilong the two years for one 
hu ndred thousand dollars less than 
the Iasi administration. 

Mr Ingersoll replied that, since 
Mr Verplanck got up to put me 
right, he has put himself doubly 
wrong. I understood him to say 
that, during the two first years of 
Mr AdarnV term two hundred 
and thirteen thousand dollars were 
appropriated for the foreign inter¬ 
course. If he will take the 
trouble to look into the statute 
books he will see* that the sum 
was but one hundred and lorty- 
seten thofisand five hundred dol- 
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lars. He was also incorrect in 
stating the sum called for during 
the last year of Mr Monroe’s ad¬ 
ministration. He says it w3s two 
hundred thousand dollars. The 
book shows that it was but one 
hundred and seyentysix thousand ; 
and that amount was not Expend¬ 
ed, but was faithfully accounted 
for by the honorable gentleman 
then at the head of the. State 
Department. 

The gentleman from New York 
threw out another insinuation, 
when alluding to the extravagance 
of the administration when the 
late President was Secretary of 
State. Is he aware whdlrc that 
leads him? The appropriations 
then were liberal. The last year 
that Mr Adams was Secretary of 
State, the year 1824, the appro¬ 
priation was one hundred and for- 
tynine thousand dollars — liberal, 
but not morejiberal than the pres¬ 
ent year. In the year 1823 there 
was but seventyfour thousand dol¬ 
lars called for — not one half as 
much as is asked for this year. 
In the year 1822, but eightythree 
thousand dollars was asked for 
this fund. The increase*was 
gradual — the public history ex¬ 
plained the cause of the increase; 
if the gentleman from New York 
would examine, lie w©uld find 
that the expenses were not more 
than was reasonable, and not be¬ 
yond those of the p^psent time. 
The salaries are all fixed by law, 
and the sum to be called for is 
accordingly ascertained. In my 
previous remarks I made no inti¬ 
mation that there was anything 
more than necessity called for at 
present. I would suggest to # the 
gentleman, however, it, in refer- 
16 * 


ring to abuses which have hereto¬ 
fore existed, it is worth our while 
to run into those which we have 
condemned ? Are we, in the 
first year of reform, to do ihe 
very thing we have once censur¬ 
ed ? It appears that outfits have 
been taken thig year from the 
contingent fund. I do not com¬ 
plain because* they do this, but 
because they do now what, dur¬ 
ing tlje last administration, they 
condemned. 

Mr Buchanan said, he did not 
expect the House would get into 
a party debate upon an appro¬ 
priation bill. He did not think 
either of the gentlemen w r ho had 
spoken had taken a correct view 
of the subject. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, in the regulation of foreign 
intercourse, that a small saving 
may be an immense loss. It is 
the duty of the Executive to have 
the foreign intercourse so conduct¬ 
ed that the interests of the country 
shall suffer no loss. It could not 
be possible that the wisdom or 
folly of any administration was to 
be tested by the expenditure un¬ 
der onq or another head of appro¬ 
priations. Statesmen looked *at 
the,objects, and considered what 
the country required. I was 
one that condemned the last ad¬ 
ministration, not on account of 
the money expended, but because, 
in my judgment, they expended 
it in violation of the law of 1810. 
That system h3d grown up under 
one President, followed by the 
others, until outfits were charged 
for appointments made abroad. 
There had been appointments 
made of Ministers about to return, 
converting'their Secretaries into 
Charges , and allowing them four 
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thousand five hundred dollars for 
outfits ; and in one case this had 
been done only to return. But 
this was a question for the people 
to settle. The Executive was 
competent to make recalls, and 
who would condemn him for 
using his discretion. It must he 
an extreme*case, indeed, for the 
Housd to withhold appropriations 
enabling the Executive to use a 
discretion which he was at liberty 
to use. The people would decide 
whether his movements were ju¬ 
dicious. 

Mr Everett said that he agreed 
with the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who had just taken his seat, 
as to the cause of the increase in 
the appropriation. That gentle¬ 
man had stated it to be the recall 
of several of the foreign ministers 
and the outfits of their successors ; 
and it was evident, from the com- 
paricon of the bill of this year with 
the appropriation law of the last, 
that such was the fact. He also 
agreed with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the recall and 
appointment of Ministers was a 
matter of Executive discretion; 
and tllht it was only in an extreme 
case that the House*would be*jus- 
tified in interposing to withhold an 
appropriation for the outfit of a 
Minister thus appointed. Mr Ev¬ 
erett begged to recall to the recol¬ 
lection of the House the manner 
in which this debate arose. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr 
Wicklifle), had put the question 
to the Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of Ways and Means, why the 
appropriation for the diplomatic 
service of this year amounted to 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, while the last year it was 


but one hundred and thirtyseven 
thousand ? To his inquiry the 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means had replied that, 
there had been, previous to the 
last year, an accumulation of un¬ 
expended balances of fonner*dp- 
propriations, which had rendered it 
necessary to appropriate less for 
that year; but that these surplus¬ 
es being all expended, a larger 
sum was required for this year. 
With great deference to the source 
from which this statement pro¬ 
ceeded, Mr Everett could not 
agree to its correctness. He did 
not fiijcl, in looking at the esti¬ 
mates from the Department of 
State for 1829, that there was 
any such surplus under this head 
of appropriation. 

Mr McDufiie said it was far 
from his intention to say anything 
which any human being could 
construe into a party allusion. 
He did, in reply to the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
state the reason that the balance 
of the fund was all expended. 

Mr Everett said that, the gen¬ 
tlemans explanation was in ac¬ 
cordance with his own view of 
the case, and he was about, him¬ 
self, immediately to state that, the 
surplus alluded to was in a differ¬ 
ent fund, # for tVhich no appropria¬ 
tion at all was made in 1829; 
and that consequently the increase 
of forty thousand dollars in the 
diplomatic service of the present 
year over the last, was not owing 
to any such surplus being added 
to the appropriation of 1829. It 
was an increase, of expenditure, 
owing, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania stated, to the re¬ 
call of the foreign Ministers and 
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the appointment of their succes¬ 
sors. Supposing this matter to 
be now understood all roiyid the 
House, he should say no more 
about it. 

He must, however, dwell a 
nlbmont on another pqjnt con¬ 
nected with this appropriation, in 
which, after what had been said, 
he need not disclaim being a vol¬ 
unteer. These outfits, «to the 
amount of over forty thousand 
dollars, have been paid, without 
any specific appropriation. On 
the contrary, a gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr Wilde), the last 
winter, proposed, in Cojnrnittee 
of the Whole, to make an appro¬ 
priation for the outfits of Minis¬ 
ters who might be appointed ; 
and the Committee declined mak¬ 
ing such an appropriation. They 
passed the bill as they found it, 
with specific appropriations for 
certain designated salaries and 
outfits, with an estimated addition 
for contingencies of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. This looked rather 
— when considered in connexion 
with the refusal of the Committee 
just alluded to — like excluding 
all outfits not provided for in the 
bill. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, forty thousand dollars, in out¬ 
fits, for which no appropriation 
had been made, hive lteen paid 
during the past summer. 

Mr Everett did not mention 
this as criminating *he present 
administration, but as vindicating 
the past. It had been asserted 
and reiterated here and else¬ 
where, that the late administra¬ 
tion had imptoperly paid outfits 
out of the contingent fundj and 
transferred to one object what 


was specifically appropriated to an¬ 
other. Now here we have forty 
thousand dollars expended in out¬ 
fits, without any specific appro¬ 
priation ; although two outfits, he 
believed, were specified in the 
act of last year. From what fund 
the money was^taken he could 
hardly tell. » That*part of the 
estimates was not xerf clear. 
There is no such thing as a 1 di¬ 
plomatic fund’ known to the ap¬ 
propriation law. . The sum now 
asked for appears to be asked as a 
repayment of so much taken from 
other items. Of this he was not 
disposed to complain; but he 
hoped gentlemen would now feel 
how unjustly the late administration 
had been criminated for a course 
so soon adopted by the present, 
and which must of" necessity be 
adopted by any, administration. 

Mr McDuffie replied that, 
whatever other people had «aid, 
he had made no such charge 
against the late administration, nor 
had he said such appropriations 
were wrong. Whoever made 
such objection could not under¬ 
stand the subject. 

Mr Everett replied that,lie 5id 
not*maintain'that the gentleman 
from South Carolina, individually, 
had held this doctrine. I?ut it 
had been distinctly laid down, in 
the reports of two Committees of 
the House, at the last Congress, 
the Committee, on the Expendi¬ 
tures of the Department of State 
and the Retrenchment Commit¬ 
tee. The latter Committee had 
recommended the abolition of the 
fund for the contingent expenses 
of the Foreign Missions on the 
ground that it enabled the Ex- 
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ecutive, at his discretion, to aug¬ 
ment the allowance to Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr Cambreleng thought the 
gentleman from Massachusetts 
must have confounded the Secret 
Service Fund with the Fund for 
Foreign Intercourse. That was 
the only fund whic^ the Commit¬ 
tee on ’Retrenchment proposed to 
abolish. 

Mr Everett said, I am not 
mistaken. Tl\e Committee of 
Retrenchment proposed to abolish 
the fund appropriated for ‘the 
cpntingent expenses of all the 
missions abroad, 5 &s the gentleman 
from New York would find by 
turning to their report. 

Mr Norton said, during his legis¬ 
lative life he had always voted for 
the largest sum reported by the 
Committee. He was not one 
who expected to build himself up 
by talking of retrenchment. He 
did not feel as if be was called 
upon to inquire whether the sum 
received was large or small; he 
trusted to the able gentleman who 
was at the head of the Commit¬ 
tee of Ways and Means, «and he 
should vote for it as it stood. 

The bill was thch passed «and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate the bill was taken 
up on the 4th of March and an 
amendment reported by the Com¬ 
mittee of Finance to strike out 
the amendments proposed in the 
House by Messrs Wickliffe and 
Polk, in relation to the printing 
of Congress, became the topic of 
discussion. The debate was inter¬ 
rupted by other business and post¬ 
poned to the next day, when the 
bill was again taken up. 


A division was called for by 
Mr Barnard, and the question 
was taken on the first member of 
the sentence, viz: to .strike out 
the words . Provided , That no 
part of the appropriation shall be 
applied to any printing other than 
of such* documents or papers as 
are connected with the ordinary 
proceedings of either of the said 
Houses, during the session, and 
determined in negative — yeas 
22, nays 23. 

On the question to strike out 
the residue of the sentence, viz: 
and executed by the public prin¬ 
ters agreeably to their contracts, 
unless authorized by an act or a 
joint resolution ; it was determin¬ 
ed in the negative — yeas 22, 
nays 23. 

A motion was made to strike 
out the outfits of the new minis¬ 
ters appointed since the 4th of 
March, 1829, and* negatived — 
yeas 3, nays 39. 

Certain unimportant amend¬ 
ments were then made in the 
bill, which was passed and sent 
to the House, where the amend- 
rnents were concurred in and the 
bill became a law. 

By this act the following ap¬ 
propriations were made, viz: 

For the expense of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Department, includ¬ 
ing salaries of Vice Presi¬ 
dent, all the Departments at 
Washington and of the terri¬ 
torial goveAlments, . . $640,184 


Of Diplomatic intercourse, . 248,600 

Of Congress. 670,060 

Of the Judicial Department, . 843,023 
For light-houses, beacons, &c. 831,103 

For pensions,. 1,760 

For miscellaneous expenses, . 67,700 


For taking the census of 1S30, 
in addition to $360,000 for¬ 
merly appioprialed, . . . 250,000 
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The bill making appropriations 
for the naval service for 1830 was 
taken up on the 23d of February, 
and having passed the House was 
sent to the Senate, where it also 
passed without amendment and 
■4]£caine a law. 

This act appropriated for pay, 
subsistence and provisions, $1^)78,666 
Repairs of vessels, . . . 590,000 

Medicines and hospital stores, 30,500 
Ordnance and ordnance stores, • 30,000 
Repairs and improvement of 

navy yards,. 180,500 

Gradual increase of navy, . 152,380 

Enumerated contingencies for 

1830.250,000 

Non enumerated contingen¬ 
cies, .• . 5,000 

Expenses of marine corps for 

1830. J 188,465 

Arrearages of marine corps for 
1829,. 11,973 

Besides the appropriation for 
arrearages in 1H29, for the ma¬ 
rine corps, a law was also passed 
for the arrearages in the naval 
service for that year, appropria¬ 
ting 

For pay and subsistence, . $130,923 

For repairs of vessels, . . . 82,841 

For contingent expenses, ■. . 30,302 

For medicines, &c, .... 2,508 

For marine corps,.16,757 

An act was also passed.for re¬ 
pairing and fitting out the Frigate 
Brandywine, appropriating $92,- 
369 for that purpose. 

An additional sum was also 
appropriated for the Marine Corps 
the last day of the session, in con¬ 
sequence of a determination of 
die new fourth Auditor (Amos 
Kendall) to introduce a reform in 
his Department. In his zeal to 
do this he refused to make cer¬ 
tain extra allowances to the offi¬ 
cers of the Marjne Corps, which 
•had been habitually made, on the 


ground that they were not author¬ 
ized by any law. 

When this reform was brought 
to the knowledge of Congress, 
a joint resolution was passed di¬ 
recting those unauthorized allow¬ 
ances to be made as former¬ 
ly; and on th^kst day of the 
session, upon discovering that 
these allowances had not been in¬ 
cluded in the estimates presented 
to Cqpgress by the Department, a 
law was brought in and hurried 
through both Houses, appropri¬ 
ating in general terms a sum suf¬ 
ficient to pay those*extra allow¬ 
ances. The sole effect of this 
reform was to cause great distress 
to the officers of that corps, who 
were curtailed of their pay for 
nearly a year, and finally loose 
and hasty legislation to remedy 
the evil. 

The sum formerly appropriated 
for the suppression of the $lave 
trade was rcappropriated at the 
last day of the session as an ex¬ 
penditure falling under the super¬ 
vision of the Navy Department. 

No change had been recom¬ 
mended in the policy adopted by 
the Government, to gradually 
pla£e the coast in a state of de¬ 
fence by fortifying the principal 
points and seaports, and the bill 
appropriating the necessary sums 
for that purpose encountered no 
serious opposition. 

By that bill the following sums 
were appropriated for the com¬ 
pletion of fortifications, viz; 

For Fort Adams, .... $100,000 

« “ Hamilton. 86,000 

“ « Monroe, .... 100,000 

“ Calhoun, .... 100,000 

“ “ Macon, .... 60,000 
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Fort at Oak Island.$60,000 

Fortifications in Charleston, . 25,000 

“ at Mobile point, 90,000 

“ Jackson, . . 85,000 

“ Pensacola, . 130,000 

Contingencies and purchase of 

a site for a fort, .... 15,000 

The bill making appropriations 
for the Engine^ Ordnance and 
Quarter-magtcr’s Department was 
taken wap in the House, March 
30th and continued under exami¬ 
nation the next day and also April 
first and fifth. An appropriation 
of $ 150,000 lor arming the new 
fortifications was stricken out by 
the House ~r yeas 120, nays 43. 
A motion made by Mr Crocket 
to strike out an appropriation 
of 2,500 dollars for erecting a 
military laboratory at West Point 
was negatived : as was also a 
motion to strike out an appropria¬ 
tion for a military road in Arkan¬ 
sas, and one for the purchase of 
five and a half acres of land in 
Springfield for the use of the na¬ 
tional armory. 

The bill was amended in the 
Senate and the House concurred 
in two of the amendments. From 
the other amendment it Assented 
arid the Senate receding from it, 
the bill passed and became a Jaw. 

By this act appropriations were 
made 


For barracks.$69,064 

“ store-houses,.3,500 

“ armories and arsenals, . . 47,700 

“ roads.49,452 

“ miscellaneous, .,. . . . 44,421 


The military appropriation bill 
for 1830 was taken up on the 
22d of February, and was sanc¬ 
tioned by both Houses without 
opposition. It made t the follow¬ 
ing appropriations: 


For pay of the army and sub¬ 
sistence of officers, . . $1,063,909 


Forage and subsistence, . . .341,719 

Clothing. 156,774 

Medical and Hospital Depart¬ 
ment, 28,000 

Quarter-master’s Department 407,000 

Military Academy. 24,163 

Contingencies,. 10,000 

National prmories, . •. . . 360,1100 

.Armament of fortifications, . 100,000 

Current expenses of ordnance 

service,. 56,000 

Atsenals,. 00,200 

Recruiting service, . . . 8,377 

For arrearages prior to 1817, li,000 

“ “ of 1828, ... 270 


The appropriations for the In¬ 
dian service, an expenditure un¬ 
der the supervision of the War 
Department, for 1830 were, 

For the expenses of the Indian 

Department,.$87,975 

For presents to the Indians . . 15,000 
Expenses of distributing Indian 
annuities and of holding con¬ 
ferences with them, . . . 21,849 

Of blacksmith shops. 23,766 

To carry into effect subsisting 

treaties,.. . 143,799 

Expenses in holding Indian trea¬ 
ties, . 14,022 

When the bill appropriating 
these last items came under con¬ 
sideration, Mr Vance moved an 
amendment to the clause giving 
pay to Colonel M'Neill, so as to 
preoiiide him from receiving pay 
both as an officer of the army and 
as a commissioner to hold a trea¬ 
ty with the Indians. 

Mr Miller asked if the officer 
alluded to had received his pay 
as an officer and was about to re¬ 
ceive the ]jay as a commissioner. 

Mr Vance said he did not know 
the fact, but he knew what had 
been the practice. The officer 
now at the head of this govern¬ 
ment received his.full pay as an 
officer, and also*as a commission¬ 
er for holding treaties. 
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Mr Cambreleng asked if there 
were not some incidental ex¬ 
penses. 

Mr Vance said, that could not 
affect the jtem under considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr Wickliffe said he should 
^ for the amendment. 

Mr McDuffie suggested that 
General M’Neill should hate his 
option, either to take his pay as 
an officer or his pay as a. com¬ 
missioner. 

Mr Vance then modified his 
amendment so as to make its 
phraseology correspond with the 
wishes of Mr McDuffie. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was then reported'to the 
House, when 

Mr Miller objected to the 
amendment as to the pay of Gen¬ 
eral M’Neill. 

Mr Buchanan also took excep¬ 
tion to this amendment, on the 
ground that Jiowever just the 
principle that the Government had 
an undoubted right to the whole 
services of their officers, it was 
not correct to apply the principle 
in a case where the officer must 
have accepted the duty under 
the implied understanding’ that 
the old practice was to be con¬ 
tinued. He suggested that the 
Committee on Retrenchment 
should report a bill to -prevent 
these double allowances. 

Mr Wickliffe stated that the 
Committee had reported such a 
bi!l. 

Mr Burges spoke in favor of 
the amendment, and asked gen¬ 
tlemen from what law or practice 
officers received extra pay for 
civil services. If there was none 
such, then there could be no im¬ 


plied understanding that in the 
present case such would be the 
result. He stated the practice to 
have been that an officer who 
was employed in the civil service, 
should not receive pay as an offi¬ 
cer at the time that he was re¬ 
ceiving pay for those civil services. 
There was a njM in existence 
under the old^ Congress which 
prevents such double pa)*; and 
no gentleman had produced any 
law showing a contrary practice. 
We are, however, promised a 
millennium of retrenchment; and 
so we had been promised from 
year to year. He Sloped such 
would be the case, and that abuse 
after abuse should not be permit¬ 
ted until we became bankrupt by 
precedent. He would have given 
this officer his double pay if such 
was the contract made with him, 
but not under the idea that there 
existed any implied understand¬ 
ing in consequence of any exist¬ 
ing law tolerating such construc¬ 
tion. 

Mr Polk made some observa¬ 
tions in reply, in which he ex¬ 
pressed himself content with the 
amendment. 

Mr Vance disclaimed any ide'a 
of introducing* party feelings, as 
was intimated by the last gentle¬ 
man. He thought that although 
he did not belong to the Commit¬ 
tee on Retrenchment, he had 
supposed he might offer some¬ 
thing like a bit of retrenchment. 
He stated that* he had always 
been an enemy to those double 
allowances; and had determined 
to take the first opportunity of re¬ 
sisting them. In this case the 
officer was perhaps less entitled 
to this double pay than any, be- 
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cause he commanded a post in 
the immediate neighborhood of 
these Indians, and as a comman¬ 
der of the post he had double ra¬ 
tions and extra allowances. He 
did not wish to introduce party 
considerations. He had indeed 
referred to a distinguished individu¬ 
al who had rdftsived double pay; 
and if the »gentlejpan wished to 
draw Hback money from those 
who had received double allow¬ 
ances it will operate as severely 
at head-quarters as any where. 
He asked for the yeas and nays 
on this question. 

Mr Drayton defended the prac¬ 
tice of employing officers as com¬ 
missioners to hold Indian treaties, 
and moved to amend the amend¬ 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
by striking out all after the word 
‘ that,’ and inserting words which 
made the provision general and 
prospective. 

Mr Vance said he had been 
asked by a gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania if this had been the prac¬ 
tice of Government, and he had 
risen and said this was the prac¬ 
tice, and had referred to the only 
case within his knowledge. He 
' wished to be understood as hav¬ 
ing had good reasdn for his refer¬ 
ence; and if he had misunder¬ 
stood the exact terms of the in¬ 
terrogatories put to him lie had 
merely made a mistake, and he 
was willing to have it attributed 
to him whether he had made his 
remark gratuitously or not. 

Mr Grennell replied briefly to 
the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as to the 
peculiar propriety of employing 
officers as negotiators, and to the 
idea thrown out 'that General 


* 

M’Neill had entered on the duties 
of commissioner under the impli¬ 
ed understanding that he was en¬ 
titled to double pay. 

Mr Barnwell matje some re¬ 
marks in favor of the double al¬ 
lowance to General M’Neill. He 
contended that where, by an er¬ 
roneous construction, officers had 
receif ed more than the sums to 
which they were entitled, it was 
unjust, to compel him who had 
rendered the service, to refund. 
The fault is in those * who have 
put the false construction on the 
law, and who alone should be re¬ 
sponsible. 

Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, 
rose and observed that, he should 
not detain the House but a mo¬ 
ment, as it appeared to be anx¬ 
ious to take the question. But 
he w'ould join the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr Barnwell), 
in calling attention back to the 
real ground of discussion. The 
bill provided for the reimburse¬ 
ment of money paid by the Ex¬ 
ecutive, where no appropriation 
had been made for the services of 
an officer of the army holding by 
brevet the rank of a Brigadier 
General, who had served as a 
commissioner in making a treaty 
with the Winnebagoes and others. 
This officer, at the time of his 
appointment? was in the military 
service, and drawing his pay; and 
the question is, whether he shall, 
in additionio his pay as an officer, 
receive also the pay of a com¬ 
missioner. 

The appointment, he said, was 
not a military command, which 
the officer was obliged to obey, 
but a civil commission which he 
hjid his .option to accept or de- 
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dine, as he might think expedient. 
It wa£ an appointment to another 
service of a totally different char¬ 
acter, and to be re warded, in a 
different manner. He accepted 
that appointment and performed 
the service, and it had been said 
thfit the Government Jpecame 
thereby bound to allow him his 
pay as a military officer, an cl also 
the same amount in addition as 
the other commissioners had who 
served in but one capacity. This, 
sir, would be paying for service 
by construction — because no¬ 
thing is more plain than that he 
would not render service to the 
the Government in both ofgces. 

When he accepted the appoint¬ 
ment as commissioner and enter¬ 
ed upon the duties, he ceased to 
perforin all duties as a military 
officer and thereby ceased to 
haye any right to pay unless we 
mean to adopt the doctrine that 
a person shalfr have pay for ser¬ 
vices which he does not and can¬ 
not perform. He could not, he 
said, bring his mind to the belief 
that the Government was under 
any legal or equitable obligation 
to make such an allowance, as 
the service as commissioner *was 
the voluntary choice of the officer, 
and assumed by him with a full 
knowledge that his military ser¬ 
vice must cease, find therefore 
his pay ought to stop. 

It has been said that prece¬ 
dents exist. On this point he 
observed, he was uninformed; but 
if such precedents existed it was 
now acknowledged on all hands 
to be an abuse, and there seems 
to be no reasoti why the injurious 
practice should fie further coun¬ 
tenanced. This officer, by «his 
17 


own election, placed himself on 
the same ground as otlier com¬ 
missioners, and it would seem 
hardly just to them to pay him 
twice as much as they receive 
for their services. He therefore 
hoped the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohi^Vlr Vance) 
would so far proVaff as to limit 
the principle to.those bounds. 

Mr Clay suggested to lift gen¬ 
tleman from South Carolina to 
withdraw his amendment until 
the otlier amend men t should be 
disposed of. 

Mr Drayton withdrew his 
amendment. • 

Mr Buchanan then stated the 
case of General M’Neill and ad¬ 
vocated the propriety of his ap¬ 
pointment, and of the remunera¬ 
tion now made to him by the bill. 
The money had been received, 
as appeared on the face of the 
bill, and it would be unjust to 
compel him to refund it. • 

Mr Coulter admitted that the 
President might employ a general 
of the army to negotiate, and it 
often occurs that, in consequence 
of this military character, he is a 
negotiator. A Governor of a 
State is often employed, hut*a 
Governor is nbt an officer of the 
United States. A military officer 
in the pay of the United States 
has no claim to additional com¬ 
pensation for his civil service, and 
if he has received double pay, he 
cannot, in congcience, retain it. 
He referred to the case of Com¬ 
modore Decatur, who negotiated 
a treaty with the Barbary Pow¬ 
ers. There was an officer em¬ 
ployed by General Washington to 
negotiate a treaty. He was allow¬ 
ed his expenses, but not double 
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pay. Hg understood that the 
expenses are allowed to General 

M’Neill. . 

Mr Sutherland spoke in favor 
of the allowance in the bill and 
against the amendment. 

Mr J. W. Taylor said the only 
question is, <V<>u will reimburse 
your contingent 1 fund the money 
which ^as been tcken out of it. 
If you do, the contingent fund is 
made whole; if not, your contin¬ 
gent fund is short. It Is not a 
question if you will pay General 
M’Neill. He has received his 
money ; and if you direct the law 
officer to institute a suit against 
General M’Neill, the general will 
produce the commission of the 
President — prove that he has 
done his duty, and no court will 
compel him to refund a cent. 
He thought, therefore, the amend¬ 
ment irrelevant and would vote 
against it. 

Mr Sterigere now called for 
the previous question, which was 
seconded by a majority of the 
House. 

The previous question was then 
put and carried [which supersedes 
all pending amendments], and the 
main* question was put, viz : on 
the engrossment of the bill,* and 
carried — yeas 84, nays 52. 

The sum of five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars was also appropria¬ 
ted to carry into effect the bill pro¬ 
viding for the removal of the 
Indians. An acaount of this bill 
has already been given in chapter 
third. 

Certain sums, being unexpend¬ 
ed balances, were also reappro- 


An appropriation was also 
made for the partial settlement 
of a claim of long standing, and 
which involved no slight political 
feeling. This was the claim for 
the services of the militia of Mas¬ 
sachusetts during the late war 
with G^eat Britain. This claim 
had been objected to because the 
Government of the State had re¬ 
fused to place the militia under 
officers of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; and though in some in¬ 
stances their services were such 
as to render the claim undenia¬ 
ble, yet no distinction had been 
made between the different class¬ 
es of plaims, and the unadjusted 
account had hitherto been the 
subject of dispute. Now, how¬ 
ever, an appropriation w as made 
of four hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and forty- 
eight dollars, for the payment of 
all claims for services where the 
militia were called* out to repel 
invasion, either actual or where 
good ground existed to apprehend 
it: 2d. Where the calling out 
was recognised by the Federal 
Government: 3d. Where they 
were .called out and served under 
the ‘requisition of the President of 
the United States, or of an officer 
of the United States. 

Appropriations were also made 
for the internal improvement of 
the country; but from the pecu¬ 
liar importance which this sub¬ 
ject assumed towards the close 
of the session, it is deemed proper 
to treat of this class of appropri¬ 
ations in a separate chapter. 
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Previous to the accession of 
Mr Jefferson to the Presidency, 
the necessities of the country and 
the demands upon the public 
treasury growing out of the debts 
of the revolution, and the organ¬ 
ization of the government, had 
prevented the application of any 
part of the public revenue to the 
purposes of internal improvement. 
No question was made as to the 
powers of the General Govern¬ 
ment to make such application, 
because more urgent demands 
upon its attention had prevented 
the agitation of such a question. 

The finances <jf th% country 
then began to wear a more pro¬ 
mising aspect and a surplus in the 
treasury left the Government at 
liberty to attend to other demands, 
besides those of primary neces- 
sity. 

The difficulty of access to the 
great western, wilderness from the 
want of roads soon forced itself 
'upon the attention of Congress, 


and May 1st, 1802, a law was 
passed, making appropriations for 
opening roads in the Northwest 
territory. This was the first ap¬ 
propriation made by Congress for 
such a purpose, and during Mr 
Jefferson’s administration, if was 
followed up, by acts making ap¬ 
propriations for roads from Nash¬ 
ville to Natchcs, from Georgia to 
New Orleans, and other roads 
within,the limits of States, be¬ 
sides appropriations for the* Cum¬ 
berland road, and for roads with¬ 
in tlie State of Ohio, under the 
act of March 3d, 1803, appropri¬ 
ating 3 per cent of the proceeds 
of the public lands in that State, 
for the purposes of internal im¬ 
provement. A survey of the 
coast was al£b authorized and 
$ 50,000 appropriated for that 
object. 

A report was also made to the 
Senate by Mr Gallatin, in answer 
to a resolution moved by Mr 
J. Q. Adams, in 1807, which 
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gave a general view of the sub¬ 
ject and presented a digested and 
systematic plan for the improve¬ 
ment of the country. 

Under that administration, the 
policy of internal improvement 
by the General Government, may 
be consider&aris having been com¬ 
menced, and itt^as thenceforward 
prosecuted with mpre or less ac¬ 
tivity according to the state of the 
public finances. 

During Mr Madison’s adminis¬ 
tration, the appropriations for this 
purpose were increased, and by 
the act of May lith, 1812, a 
survey was ‘ authorized of the 
main post road from Robinstown 
in Maine, to St Mary’s in Geor¬ 
gia. 

While Mr Monroe was at the 
head of the Government, these 
appropriations were still further 
augmented, and surveys were 
ordered of the interior rivers, and 
roadawere opened by the author¬ 
ity of Congress — all indicating 
the growing prosperity of the 
nation and the increasing attention 
of the government to this subject. 
A check was indeed given to the 
policy by the veto, whidh Mr 
Monrod in 1822, put upon the 
bill authorizing the collection 
of tolls, for the preservation and 
repair of the Cumberland road. 
This veto was founded on an 
opinion, that Congress had not 
a complete right of jurisdiction 
and sovereignty otter the soil for 
the purposes oi internal improve¬ 
ment, which he considered as 
distinct from the power to make 
appropriations for that end, with 
the consent of the States, through 
which the road or canal should 
pass. 


In this opinion the President 
differed from his cabinet, and al¬ 
though his veto was sustained by 
an additional message, setting 
forth at length his reasons for his 
opinion, it is to be presumed that 
he subsequently changed his 
views o£ the question, as the ob¬ 
jects contemplated by the act of 
April 30th, 1824, (to which he 
assented) are at variance with the 
strict construction of the powers 
of Congress contended for in his 
veto message. 

This act which appropriated 
$30,000 for the necessary surveys, 
plans and estimates of such roads 
and cabals as were deemed by 
the President of national impor¬ 
tance ; and also authorized the 
employment of the engineer corps 
in that service, was justly regarded 
as the deliberate adoption of a 
system of internal improvement. 

It was indeed only an initiatory 
step ; but the direction to Jay the 
estimates before Congress, plainly 
indicated, that it was the intention 
of the Government to act effi¬ 
ciently, and that in the belief of 
Congress the time had arrived, 
when the resources of the country 
could not be more advantage¬ 
ously employed than in improving 
the channels of communication, 
between different portions of the 
Union. The Engineer corps was 
accordingly ordered upon that 
service, and Mr Adams, when he 
assumed the office of chief mag¬ 
istrate, intimated his determina¬ 
tion to give effect so far as fell 
within the sphere of the Execu¬ 
tive Department, to the recom¬ 
mendation of Congress; and also 
an entire conviction of the ex¬ 
pediency of» the policy and the 
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constitutionality of the power. 
This frank exposition of his 
views removed a difficulty, which 
had prevented many apptppria- 
tions dunsg the preceding ad¬ 
ministration, and Congress took 
into immediate consideration those 
pians of internal imprqvement, 
that were deemed of thi^ most 
immediate importance. 

During that administration, ac¬ 
cordingly, more appropriations 
were made for that purpose, and 
a greater impulse was given by 
the Government to the internal 
improvement of the country, than 
in all the preceding administra¬ 
tions. It was indeed onq of its 
distinguishing characteristics, and 
contributed in no small degree to 
awaken the hostility, which was 
waged against it, from its organi¬ 
zation. 

The Representatives from the 
Southern States, excepting South 
Carolina, hall generally evinced 
great repugnance to the exercise 
of this power on the part of the 
General Government, as one not 
authorized by the Constitution. 
All power vested in that Govern¬ 
ment, they argued, must be. either 
specifically granted by the Con¬ 
stitution, or incidental to some 
power specifically granted. No 
power to make internal improve¬ 
ment wa3 to be foifnd atnong the 
specified powers, nor was it in¬ 
cidental to any of those powers. 

Those who maintained that the 
power existed in the General 
Government contended, that it 
was derived 1 si, from the power 
to establish post roads; 2d, from 
the power to Regulate commerce 
between the States; 3d, front the 
power to make and ca»ry on war, 
17 * 


and as one of the necessary means 
to construct roads and canals for 
the transportation of troops and 
munitions; 4th, from the power 
to lay taxes ‘ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United 
States; 5th, from jfife power to 
pass all laws necessary to carry 
into effect its constitutional powers, 
and 6th, from the powerro make 
all needful rules respecting the 
publics territory. 

As in most constitutional dis¬ 
cussions, both parties were fixed 
in their own conclusions, and al¬ 
though those who* denied the 
power were invariably overruled 
in Congress, they were no less 
clamorous in protesting against 
its exercise as one of the striking 
proofs of the tendency of the 
Federal Government to corrup¬ 
tion and consolidation. 

The question of the expediency 
of exercising such a powe* by 
Congress was also strongly ques¬ 
tioned, and it was predicted that 
it would be productive of dissen¬ 
sions and improper combinations 
in the legislature; great extrava¬ 
gance *in the expenditure of 
public moneys; accumulation of 
power in thS Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which would render the 
State Governments mere depen¬ 
dencies upon its generosity or 
caprice, and that it would place at 
its command a host of contractors, 
engineers, toll .gatherers and su¬ 
perintendents, who would exer¬ 
cise a control in the local elections 
incompatible with the indepen¬ 
dence of the State Governments. 

On the other hand, the neces¬ 
sity of these improvements; the 
inability of the State Governments 
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or of private associations to exe¬ 
cute them; and their tendency 
to strengthen the bonds of union 
were eloquently pourtrayed ; and 
it was aptly replied that any ar¬ 
gument drawn from the danger 
to the independence of the State 
Government^ or of dissensions 
or improper combinations in Con¬ 
gress, or o fc extravagant expendi¬ 
tures ^fn account of appropria¬ 
tions of this character, was just 
as applicable to the system of 
fortifications or f to any appropria¬ 
tions for local objects undeniably 
within the jurisdiction of the 
General Government. 

That the subject matter of 
legislation, if within the constitu¬ 
tional power of Congress, must 
be left to its discretion, and how¬ 
ever much that discretion might 
be abused, its abuse did not af¬ 
fect the constitutional question 
which necessarily depended upon 
reasons of a different kind. The 
remedy for an abuse of power 
was vested in the people, and a 
sufficient check would be found 
in the periodical elections to pre¬ 
vent all tendency to extravagance 
or corruption in the exerdise of a 
power* so indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country. • 

While this discussion as to the 
expediency and constitutionality 
of the power was renewed with 
unusual animation, during Mr 
Adams' administration, the oppo¬ 
nents of internal improvement 
seemed to have forgotten, that 
the opposing candidate to the in¬ 
cumbent had evinced, while in the 
Senate of the United States 
quite as latitudinarian opinions on 
this disputed point. *His votes 
on certain bills making appropria¬ 


tions for roads and canals were 
not only in favor of the system of 
surveys as established by the act 
of 1824, but also in favor of sub¬ 
scriptions to the stock* of private 
canal companies and of appro¬ 
priations for roads within the limits 
of particular States. This he¬ 
terodoxy was overlooked, or in¬ 
dulging in the hope, that the con¬ 
stitutional principles of that can¬ 
didate 1 were not yet definitely 
settled, or that as the representa¬ 
tive of a reforming party, he 
might be induced to make them 
more conformable to their own 
political creed, the Southern States 
and those of the same party in 
die north yielded him their most 
ardent support, undaunted by the 
fact, that lie was represented in 
the Western and Middle States as 
the friend of internal improve¬ 
ment and that these votes were 
appealed to as conclusive evidence 
of his sentiments. *His inaugural 
message gave no indication of any 
change of opinion, but simply 
advanced the oracular proposition 
that * internal improvement and the 
diffusion of knowledge, so far as 
they ( can be promoted by the con¬ 
stitutional acts of the Federal 
Government are of high impor¬ 
tance.’ In the message at the 
opening of Congress, he first man¬ 
ifested arf unwillingness to the ex¬ 
ercise of this power by Congress ; 
but his recommendation of an 
apportionmeJA of the surplus 
revenue among the States, as a 
substitute for internal improve¬ 
ment by the Federal Government 
was scarcely regarded as a mea¬ 
sure seriously coptemplated. 

As the session advanced, how¬ 
ever, the divisions on the passage 
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of certain bills authorizing inter¬ 
nal improvements began to indi¬ 
cate, that no support of these 
bills could be expected frtfm the 
more conftdential friends of the 
Executive and that the cause of 
internal improvement would be 
left chiefly to the care of* the op¬ 
position. Many howeve* who 
were classed among the supporters 
of the administration were staunch 
advocates of internal improve¬ 
ment and so vitally important did 
they deem the assertion of the 
powers of Congress on this ques- 
-tion, that in one instance, after the 
rejection of a bill of this charac¬ 
ter by too strong a vote fb hope 
for its final passage, they voted 
in favor of its reconsideration to 
prevent any inference being drawn 
as to the motive which influenced 
their votes. This occurred in the 
House of Representatives in re¬ 
ference to a bill brought forward 
early in the session to construct 
a national road from Buffalo to 
New Orleans. 

After much discussion concern¬ 
ing this bill, on the 14th of April, 
the previous question was called 
for, and the House decided by a 
vote of 88 ayes, 105 nays, that it 
should not be read a third time. 

Mr P. P. Barbour then rose 
and congratulating .the JJouse on 
this decision, observed that it had 
achieved glory enough for one 
day and moved an adjournment. 
This observation offended many 
who voted against the bill, as it 
seemed to place its rejection upon 
the ground of its being consider¬ 
ed unconstitutipnal, whereas their 
votes were given ‘simply in refer¬ 
ence to the expediency of making 
this particular road. * * 


The motion to adjourn thus 
asked was accordingly negatived, 
78 ayes, 111 nays, and the next 
day upon motion of Mr Spencer 
of New York, the House deter¬ 
mined to reconsider the bill, 99 
ayes, 91 nays. As v #it was not 
intended to press die passage of 
the bill, a motion was then made, 
that it lie on tHfe tabl^aad car¬ 
ried, 94 yeas, 88 nays. 

The discussion was again re¬ 
newed upon the consideratiomof 
the bill, making appropriations for 
examinations and surveys. This 
bill was taken up in tfie House on 
the 25th of March, when on mo¬ 
tion of Mr McDuffie, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of 
the whob on the state of the 
Union, and took up the bill mak¬ 
ing appropriations for examina¬ 
tions and surveys, he, viz : 

For defraying the expenses in¬ 
cidental to making examinations 
and surveys for national works 
under the act of 30th April, 1824, 
and also for arrearages on account 
of surveys in 1826, 1827, and 
1828, 30,000 dollars; 

For .completing the Cumber¬ 
land Road from Zanesville io Co¬ 
lumbus, 91,000 dollars; 

For continuing the road from 
Detroit to Fort Gratiot, 7,000 
dollars ; 

For continuing the road from 
Detroit to Saganaw Bay, 7,000 
dollars; 

For eontinuiftg the road from 
Detroit to Chicago, 8,000 dol¬ 
lars; 

For completing the road from 
Pensacola to St Augustine, 10,000 
dollars; 

For conapleting the survey and 
estimate of a canal to connect the 
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waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf 
of Mexico, IQ,400 dollars. 

In reply to a question from Mr 
Wickliffe, 

Mr McDuffie said that the 
Committee of Ways and Means 
had determined to make the ap¬ 
propriation tidy year, but there was 
a disposition in the Committee to 
discoun^-.once any excess of ex¬ 
penditure on these objects. 

Mr Hall, remarking on the 
term ‘National objects,’ asked if 
there was not a‘national object to 
which the revenue could be pro¬ 
perly and beneficially applied : he 
meant the payment of the national 
debt. That was the only national 
object in his view. Mr Hemphill 
stated that the present appropria¬ 
tion was partly required to com¬ 
plete surveys already commenced. 
He thought the appropriation of 
$30,000 insufficient: and moved 
to add $5000. 

Mr Ingersoll expressed his re¬ 
gret that the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania had moved to increase the 
sum. He slated that it had been 
the practice, till this year, to 
pay the arrearages, as wqjl as the 
current expenses out of this 
30,000 dollars; but he under¬ 
stood that this year the Depart¬ 
ment had ordered only rhe current 
expenses out of the 30,000 dollars. 

Mr Hemphill withdrew his pro¬ 
position to amend. 

Mr Wickliffe moved so to amend 
the bill as to confihe the appropri¬ 
ation to surveys of national works 
which have been commenced and 
are not completed. 

Mr Clay opposed the amend¬ 
ment, the object of these surveys 
being to give that information 
on which Congress may found 
legislation. 


Mr Mercer also expressed his 
hope that no sudden impulse caus¬ 
ed by the remarks of the-gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky, would induce 
the House to adopt ffie amend¬ 
ment. He adverted to" charges 
which had been formerly, made of 
improper expenditures in these 
surveys, charges which he said 
had never been, in any single in¬ 
stance supported by anything like 
a plausible argument. He instanc¬ 
ed the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, to show that the Govern¬ 
ment was not subject to call after 
call for the same object. For that 
canal, whirli the Engineers esti¬ 
mated*^ eight millions, Congress 
had subscribed one million. No 
second application had been made, 
and he would sav further, that no 
second call would be made on 
Congress to aid the eastern sec¬ 
tion of the work, estimated at eight 
millions. He stated that these 
surveys are made for the purpose 
of obtaining knowledge; and with¬ 
out that knowledge we must legis¬ 
late in the dark, and the public 
money would be wasted, in larger 
sums, in useless discussions as to 
the routes of roads and canals. 

Mr Lea suggested to Mr Wick- 
liife, to enlarge his proposition, so 
as to include all objects which may 
be recommenced by either House 
of Congress. 

Mr Ellsworth thought the lim¬ 
itation unjust and unreasonable. 

If there are"objects which are na¬ 
tional, yet to be commenced, it 
would be unjust to postpone them 
because they had not been begun. 

Mr Wickliffe accepted the 
amendment of Mr Lea as a mod¬ 
ification of bis amendment. 

The qulstion was then put on 
the amendment as modified, and 
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decided in the negative — yeas 
50, nays 66. : 

The bill having been reported 
to the House was again igjcen up 
on the «M£hjf March, when Mr 
Wickliffe moved to amend the bill 
in the clause appropriating money 
for surveys, by Padding a proviso, 
that the sum appropriated should 
be expended on works heretofore 
directed, or which may be directed 
by either House of Congress. 

Mr Ellsworth expressed a hope 
that the amendment would not be 
adopted. lie reminded the House 
that it had been customary to pass 
an appropriation of this kind 
annually; and he desired that it 
be applied on the usual principle, 
that the same discretion, which had 
been hitherto given rn the proper 
department in the disbursement of 
this money, should still be given to 
them. He argued against the pro¬ 
posed change as inexpedient, un¬ 
just and unreasonable. 

It seemed to contemplate that 
whenever a proposition for any ap¬ 
propriation for any particular work 
is made, the subject is to undergo 
a discussion in this House; and 
members are to be culled on to 
decide, with the superficial know¬ 
ledge they must be supposed to 
possess, on the preference of mak¬ 
ing a survey for a route here , 
over that for a route* the fa. He 
hoped, therefore, that the amend¬ 
ment would not prevail. 

Mr McDuffie repented the ob¬ 
jections he had urged against this 
limitation at the last session, when 
a similar proposition was negativ¬ 
ed by a vote of four to one. If 
this limitation shoyld be adopted, 
every member will have his own 
peculiar project carried through 


or no propositions will pass. Com¬ 
plaint had been made that the 
work's begun were not National, 
yet it was proposed to compel the 
Government to complete them in¬ 
stead of taking up others which 
might be National. It was there¬ 
fore an unreasonable'proposition, 
and he hoped it would not be 
adopted. * 

Mr Wickliffe defended ms^niend- 
ment on the ground generally of 
the abitse which the present mode 
led to, the uniinpostant nature of 
the works which it enabled mem¬ 
bers to be procured to be under¬ 
taken, Sic. • 

Mr Martin stated that, although 
opposed to the system, he was 
still more opposed to the amend¬ 
ment, in its present form. If 
the system wcis to be continued, 
he was for leaving its exercise 
where it was now, to the Execu¬ 
tive, and to keep this House as 
clear as possible of the contention, 
and the agitation which it was cal¬ 
culated to produce here. He then 
moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out, ‘ or such as may 
hereafter be directed by either 
House of Congress.’ 

Mr Trezvant made sonrfb re¬ 
mark against *thc commitment of 
a discretion to the Departments 
as to the direction of any surveys. 
He wished to confine the appropri¬ 
ation to such surveys as have been 
copnnenced, and that the House 
should afterwards decide on the 
propriety of new ones. He argu¬ 
ed at some length in explanation of 
his views, and hoped the amend¬ 
ment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina would not be adopted. 

Mr Hall opposed the whole sys¬ 
tem, the amendment as well as 
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the bill itself. If he took the 
amendment of Mr Martin, the re¬ 
mainder of Mr Wickliffe’s amend¬ 
ment would contain enough to in¬ 
volve all his principles. He could 
vote for none of the questions pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr Merger suggested that many 
surveys had been ordered by Con¬ 
gress whjqkhave pot yet been com¬ 
mence!!'. And the effect of the 
amendment would be to relieve the 
Executive of all responsibility 
whatever. . 

The amendment moved by Mr 
Martin to the amendment, was then 
negatived. * 

Mr P. P. Barbour suggested a 
modification of the amendment so 
as to strike out the words ‘ either 
House of,’ so as to read — shall 
be directed by Congress. 

Mr Wickliffe declined to accept 
the modification. 

Mr P. P. Barbour then moved 
his i proposition as an amendment. 

Mr Drayton stated that his 
opinion had always been that the 
act of 1824, authorizing this ex¬ 
penditure for surveys, was uncon¬ 
stitutional. He consequently was 
opposed to all appropriations for 
these* objects; but he was in favor 
of the amendment* for reasons he 
stated — the chief of which was 
that it would tend to prevent abuses 
in the execution of the act, and 
contending that works beginning 
and ending in the same State, 
could not be deemed national, but 
many such under the present sys¬ 
tem had been undertaken. 

Mr P. P. Barbour enforced 
tlje propriety of the amendment 
lie had offered. The vote of this 
House is the vote ©f the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, while 


that of the Senate is the vote of 
the representatives of the States; 
and he wished to unite both. He 
declared himself utterly opposed 
to the whole systemjr‘and every 
scheme, survey, and appropria¬ 
tion under it. 

Mr jVIercer advocated the pow¬ 
er qf the Government to make 
these surveys, and the practice 
which had prevailed under that 
power, denying peremptorily that 
it had led to any abuses, although 
the allegation was so often repeat¬ 
ed, and arguing that a work com¬ 
mencing and ending in a State 
might be, and often was strictly 
national ,* many cases of which he 
cited ; amongst others, he main¬ 
tained that if a line of canals from 
Maine to Georgia was a national 
work, any part ol that line, how¬ 
ever small, is national. The whole 
work cannot be completed at 
once; it must be constructed in 
detail and in parts.* The Buffalo 
and New Orleans road, he con¬ 
sidered as national, whether it was 
cut up in decimal parts, or viewed 
as a whole. He said he had 
carefully investigated the practice 
of the Department, and he be¬ 
lieved it to be free from abuse. 
Even in a case which he had four 
years ago considered the most 
doubtful, he had subsequently 
satisfied* himself that there was no 
ground for doubt. To objections 
on the score of local interests be¬ 
ing too influential, he replied that 
in time of war it was as important 
a power which regulated the di¬ 
rection of an army, as that which 
gives the direction of a road. 
The western pqrt of the State of 
New York had entirely sprung up 
uader the fostering influence of 
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the late war, as millions had been 
expended there, in consequence 
of the march of troops there. 
Yet no one contended that irr that 
case th^Gbvernment should be 
controlled lest the local interests 
of one section should be preferred 
to those of anofher. • 

Mr Ambrose Spencer stated that 
the question as to the power of 
the Government to make these 
surveys, was settled by the act of 
1824, and that it was useless now 
to make it a subject of discussion. 
He was opposed to imposing upon 
the present administration a lim¬ 
itation which had not been impos¬ 
ed on their predecessors.* He 
declared himself adverse to the 
amendment to the amendment, 
as well as to the amendment. 
He expressed his concurrence in 
the views which had fallen from the 
last speaker, and controverted the 
idea that works confined entirely 
to particular Slates were necessa¬ 
rily not national, cases of which 
he cited. 

Mr Irwin of Penn, expressed 
his hope that both the amend¬ 
ment of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky and that of the gentlerpan 
from Va. would be rejected. 

Mr Mallary contended that it 
was due to the President, who is 
at the head of the military force, 
to give to him an entire command 
over those works which are con¬ 
nected with the military defence 
of the country. Hlffcould, in the 
exercise of that power, lead to 
more full and more satisfactory 
results, than we can ever be 
brought to by listening to the con¬ 
tending claims of conflicting inter¬ 
ests in the House. There was 
• no reason for imposing this limita¬ 
tion on the present Executive. 


Mr Barringer said the adoption 
of the amendment could only 
lead to a multiplication of surveys, 
and he argued briefly to show the 
inexpediency of the amendments. 

The amendment to the amend¬ 
ment was negatived — yeas 72, 
nays 96. 

The question was ihen taken 
on the amendment of *Mr Ifc Wick- 
liffe, and decided in the negative 
— 75 yeas, 111 nays. 

The bill was then ordered to a 
third reading—121 yeas, 64 
nays, and having been passed was 
sent to the Senate {or concur¬ 
rence. 

In the Senate, it was amended 
by two additional sections, appro¬ 
priating $100,000 for opening 
the Cumberland road west of 
Zanesville ; $60,000 for contin¬ 
uing it through the State of Indi¬ 
ana ; $40,000 for continuing it 
through Illinois; and $32,400 
■for opening it from St Louis to 
Jefferson City in Missouri, and 
also providing for the appointment 
of superintendence of that road in 
those States, upon the same terms 
as thosq superintending the road 
in Ohio. These amendments 
were sanctioned by the Senate; 
yeas' 26, nays 16. 

An appropriation of $15,000 
w r as also made for arrearages on 
account of the Cumberland road. 

An amendment was also offered 
by Mr Dickerson, to strike out 
the appropriation for the survey 
of a canal between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic. This 
was rejected, 15 yeas, 31 nays, 
and the bill was passed the next 
day (April 17th) 26 yeas, 17 
nays. 

In the House the amendments 
were concurred in except those 
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providing for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road from St 
Louis to Jefferson City. Those 
parts were stricken out in the 
House, on the 29th of May, and 
the Senate having concurred, the 
bill was sent to the President for 
his sanction. 

He had now taken his stand on 
the qiUMr&fn of internal improve¬ 
ment — (the message rejecting 
the bill for constructing the Mays- 
ville road, having been transmitted 
on the 27th* of May,) — and 
having there set up certain dis¬ 
tinctions bqteen national and local 
improvements, to justify his re¬ 
jection of that bill, he undertook 
to approve of this bill with a quali¬ 
fication. Tin’s qualification con¬ 
sisted in a reference to a message 
sent to the House, together with 
the bill, wherein he declared that 
as the section appropriated $8000 
for the road from Detroit to Chi¬ 
cago might be construed to au¬ 
thorize the application of the ap¬ 
propriation to continue the road 
beyond the territory of Michigan, 
he desired ‘ to be understood as 
having approved the bil( with the 
understanding, that the road is 
not to be extended beyond the 
limits of the said territory.* 

This message exemplified in a 
striking manner the crude and un¬ 
settled notions of the President 
and of his constitutional advisers 
respecting the nature of the Gov¬ 
ernment and of the duties of the 
Executive. The President by the 
Constitution is vested with the 
right of returning bills, that he 
jdoes not choose to sanction, with 

objections to the House where 
they origfatfted. Here the bill 
is reconsidered and unless it is 


sanctioned by a vote of Iwo thirds 
of both Houses, it does not 
become a law. This right of the 
President, however, is a mere 
naked right of apprptalTbr disap¬ 
proval. He cannot annex any 
conditions or qualifications to 
his approval.’ Still less can he 
undertake to give any particular 
construction to a law at the time 
of his approval. The President 
however seemed to think other¬ 
wise, and notwithstanding the sec¬ 
tion directed the application of 
this appropriation to a road ex¬ 
tending from Detroit in Michigan 
to Chicago in Illinois, he under¬ 
took ‘to limit its application to 
such part of the road as was 
within Michigan, and to imagine 
that that declaration of his, that 
he would so apply it, rendered 
the appropriation constitutionally 
within the power of Congress. 

No declaration of his could 
make such an appropriation con¬ 
stitutional, unless Congress was 
originally authorized to make the 
appropriation as made in the bill. 
If not so authorized, the Presi¬ 
dent should have returned the bill 
with his objections, and a declara¬ 
tion, that he would apply an un¬ 
constitutional appropriation upon 
a constitutional object, was super¬ 
adding to a legislative violation of 
the Constitution, a breach of his 
own duty as the chief executive 
magistrate of the Union. This 
difficulty wftsr occasioned by the 
views expressed in his Message 
rejecting the Maysville and Lex¬ 
ington road bill, which will be 
found in the second part of this 
volume, page 22. 

This bill, which originated in 
tbe Houae, where it was reported 
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February 24th, authorized a sub¬ 
scription to the stock of the Mays- 
ville and Lexington road Com¬ 
pany. It was passed in Qom- 
in^tee <rfnke whole House, on 
the 26th of April, and on the 28th 
of April, it was ordered to a 
third reading, 96 yeas, 87 nays. 
The next day Mr Martin of South 
Carolina moved that it be laid on 
the table, which was negatived, 
85 yeas, 102 nays. The pre¬ 
vious question being then called 
for by Mr Crockett, the bill passed, 
102 yeas, 85 nays, and was sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

In that body, Mr Forsyth moved 
when it came up for considera¬ 
tion (May 14th) to strike out the 
1st section of the bill, but the 
motion was rejected, yeas IS, 
nays 25. The next day the bill 
was passed, jcas24, nays IS, and 
on the 19th of May, it was signed 
and sent to the President. The 
President rUtincd the bill until 
the 27th, when he returned it to 
the House with his objections, 
as set forth at length in his mes¬ 
sage before referred to. 

According to this message he 
seems to be of opinion, that un¬ 
der the Constitution, Congress 
can in no case construct or pro¬ 
mote any works of internal im¬ 
provement within the limits of a 
State provided the jurisdiction of 
the territory occupied by them he 
necessary for their preservation 
and use. 

As to the appropriation of 
money in aid of such works, 
when undertaken by State au¬ 
thority surrendering the claim of 
jurisdiction, tho'rnessagn advances 
tfce opinion, that % the practical 
construction of the Federal C<#i- 
18 


stitution, Congress has acquired 
the power to appropriate money 
in aid of works of internal im¬ 
provement provided such works 
be ‘ of a general not local — na¬ 
tional not State character.’ The 
work in question he considered 
of the latter class, and he there¬ 
fore returned the bill authorizing 
the subscription ^o its fgpek to the 
House where it originated. Be¬ 
sides this view of the subject, the 
President went into an examina¬ 
tion of the expediency of enter¬ 
ing upon a system of internal 
improvement and by reasons re¬ 
ferring to the liquidation of the pub¬ 
lic debt and the extravagant char¬ 
acter of certain proposed improve¬ 
ments indicated a feeling of hos¬ 
tility to the exercise of the power 
by Congress. 

The reading of this message 
produced great excitement in 
Congress. Many of the friends 
of the President from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and from the west, had 
relied upon his adhering to his 
former opinions on this question, 
and this message first forced upon 
their minds a conv iction as un- 
welcomd as it was unexpected. 

The consideration of thS sub¬ 
ject was postp&npd until the next 
day (May 28ih,) when the House 
proceeded to the reconsideration 
of the bill. 

The question was upon the pass¬ 
age of the bill, notwithstanding 
the objections pf the President. 
The Constitution, in such cases, 
requires a vote of two thirds of 
both Houses of Congress to con¬ 
firm the bill. 

Mr Daniel said, he had sup¬ 
ported the •measure condemned 
by the message, but, as a co-or 
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dinate branch of the Government 
has called on this body to stop 
their career, he, for one, was 
disposed to give the people of the 
nation an opportunity to consider, 
coolly and dispassionately, the 
objections urged by the Presi¬ 
dent against the mode of appro¬ 
priating money to objects not 
national.^,. It is tjie first time in 
the history of the world that the 
Executive of a nation has inter¬ 
posed his authority to stop ex¬ 
travagant and .ruinous appropria¬ 
tions. He was elected on the 
principle of economy and reform; 
and if the Representatives of the 
people refuse to him a proper 
support, it is impossible that the 
object for which he was elected 
can be obtained. Jti the dis¬ 
charge of his duty as the servant 
of a free and independent people, 
and in obedience to what he be¬ 
lieves to be their will, he has laid 
this subject before them. They 
will have to pass upon the cor¬ 
rectness of his views, and I feel 
disposed, out of respect to them 
and the President, to give them 
an opportunity. 

Mr Daniel said he was in favor 
of internal improvement; but the 
system, as it has heretofore 'been 
carried on and pursued, was bet¬ 
ter calculated to destroy than to 
promote it. The House had 
been admonished, on a former 
occasion, by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr Storrs), that the 
friends of the system were break¬ 
ing it down by their extravagance 
and folly. It was clear, from 
the message, that if the system 
was pursued as it had been at¬ 
tempted at the present session, 
this nation would soon be involv¬ 


ed in a large and immense na¬ 
tional debt. The members oi 
Congress would understand each 
other—if not corruptly, the ef¬ 
fect would be the sssss ; thgy 
would vote for each other’s pro¬ 
jects without regard to the public 
good. , A host of* federal officers 
would be created to superintend 
the collection of tolls, and the 
repairing and amending those 
improvements. The tax on the 
people would be increased, until 
their leaders would be as great 
as they are in any despotic gov¬ 
ernment on earth. Besides, it 
would end in corruption beyond 
control. The members of this 
House cannot now read all the 
documents printed and laid on 
the tables. This system will pro¬ 
duce a swarm of officers and ac¬ 
counts without end. The rep¬ 
resentatives of the people can 
never examine them — the offi¬ 
cers become irresponsible and 
corrupt, and it will produce con¬ 
solidation of the Government. If 
the system is to be persevered in, 
let us adopt one that will not be 
productive of this evil. 

Mr Stanberry said that, in the 
view he took of the matter, he 
considered the communication 
which had been just received, as 
the voice of the President’s min¬ 
istry, rather 1 than that of the 
President himself; or, to speak 
more correctly, the voice of his 
chief minister. The hand of the 
‘great magician’ was visible in 
every line of the message. There 
was nothing candid, nothing open, 
nothing honest, in it. As one 
reason why the ‘Executive re¬ 
jects the bill, he assigns the ex¬ 
travagance of this Congress as 
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Laving been so great that there 
will not be money enough in the 
Treasury to meet the small ap¬ 
propriation contained in the re- 
And as an evidence 
of the correctness of such appre¬ 
hension, the appendix contains a 
list of all the bills which have 
been reported in the Senatg and 
in the House, but not passed. 
These arc relied upon in the ar¬ 
gument as if they had passed and 
become laws. When it is well 
known to all of us, the most of 
these bills are only evidence of 
the opinions of the Committees 
by whom they were reported ; 
and there is not even a probabili¬ 
ty that they will ever become 
laws. Among the bills of this 
description, contained in lhe ap¬ 
pendix, is the bill reported in the 
Senate providing for the amount 
of French spoliations, which, of 
itself, makes an item of five 
millions of dollars. T here is also 
included in the appendix the bill 
for the relief of Susan Decatur, 
and that for Beaumarchais’ 
claim and the claim of Richard 
W. Mead. There is added also, 
the bill for the Colonization So¬ 
ciety, proposing to pay twenty- 
five dollars for each negro in the 
United States. And to swell the 
amount, the claim .of president 
Monroe is also added. All these 
amounts put together, give to 
the proceedings of this Congress 
an appearance ol^cxtravagance 
which does not belong to them. 
On the whole, I consider this 
document artfully contrived to 
bring the wheje system of inter¬ 
nal improvement into disrepute, 
tfnd as calculated to deceive the 
people. Such a doefiment dan 
never have issued from the Presi¬ 


dent. It is not characterized 
by that frankness which marks 
his character. It has every ap¬ 
pearance of a low electioneering 
document, not worthy of the 
eminent source to which it is 
attributed. 

But, sir, if extravagance has 
marked the proceedings of this 
Congress, it is wot cha-geable on 
the majority of this House. The 
appropriations which have been 
made have been asked for by the 
Executive officers themselves. 
And they have asked for more than 
we have granted. And the most 
extravagant project of this session, 
and one which will, I fear, for¬ 
ever disgrace this Congress, I 
mean the bill for the removal of 
all the Southern Indians west of 
the Mississippi, came recom¬ 
mended to us as the peculiar fa¬ 
vorite of the Executive. 

1 can say, with truth, that many 
members of this House word in¬ 
duced, contrary to their con¬ 
sciences, to vote for the bill in 
consequence of their not having 
independence to resist what they 
suppose^! to he the wishes of the 
Executive. They were literally 
dragooned irtfo its support. I 
certainly, sir, had many other 
reasons for my opposition to the 
hill; hut not the least of my rea¬ 
sons was a belief that its passage 
would strike a death blow to the 
whole system of internal improve¬ 
ment. It received the support of 
all the enemies of internal im¬ 
provement, as their only means 
of destroying the system ; and it 
is accordingly relied upon in this 
message, and I will admit that it 
is the only good reason assigned 
in it against any further appro¬ 
priations for the improvement of 
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the country. And yet we, who 
are the friends of this adminis¬ 
tration, but still greater friends to 
the honor and prosperity of the 
country, have been threatened 
with denunciations by certain 
members of this House ; but it ho 
have no other claim for the sta¬ 
tion which thev have assumed as 
* 

our leaders than the single cir¬ 
cumstance of their coming from 
Tennessee, for our opposition to 
the Indian bill— for our "contu¬ 
macy in opposing what they were 
pleased to represent to us as the 
wishes of jbe Executive. Sir, 
let them commence their denun¬ 
ciation — I fear no bravo, unless 
he carries the assassin’s knife. 
Against every other species of 
attack I am prepared to defend 
myself. 

Mr Polk said that, while it had 
been understood, in conversation 
through the House that the friends 
of this measure were disposed, 
without further debate, to take 
the vote on reconsideration, on 
the veto of the President, accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution, he thought li,e could 
speak confidently, when he said 
that those opposed to it had de¬ 
termined to pursue a similar 
course. 

The debate had, however, been 
brought on. The violent, vindic¬ 
tive and unprecedented character 
of the remarks which had just 
fallen from the 1 member from 
Ohio (Mr Stanberry^, had open¬ 
ed the whole discussion. 

Mr Polk said, he took the liber¬ 
ty to say to the member from 
Ohio that this violent torrent of 
abuse, poured upon the head of 
the Chief Magistrate, was gra¬ 


tuitous, and wholly unjustifiable, 
not sustained in a single particular 
by the truth, and wholly unfound¬ 
ed in fact. 

No man in the natidfif of ar.y 
party, who knows the character 
of the President, believed what 
the gcKtleman had charged upon 
him., He was glad that the 
member had at length thrown off 
the cloak, under which he had 
covertly acted during the present 
session. He had been elected 
to his seat here by the friends of 
the President, lie came here 
professing to give to his adminis¬ 
tration a fair and an honest sup¬ 
port-* 1 -professing to be enumera¬ 
ted among his political friends. 
Had he sustained one single 
measure which the President re¬ 
commended ? Not one — and it 
was matter of no regret that the 
member had at length thrown off 
the mask. He cannot claim this 
occasion or this bill as a pretext 
for Itis desertion from his former 
professed political attachments. 
What was there in this occasion 
to call forth such a tirade of 
abuse ? The President lias re¬ 
turned to this House, as it was 
his constitutional right, and en¬ 
tertaining the opinion he did, his 
duty to do, a bill which has pass¬ 
ed Congress gnd been presented 
to him for his constitutional sanc¬ 
tion. He had, in a very temper¬ 
ate, and he added, in a very able 
manner, assigned the reasons why 
he had felt himself constrained, 
from a high sense of public duty, 
to withhold his signature and sanc¬ 
tion from it. JEg were called 
upon by an imperative provision 
of the Constitution to reconsid¬ 
er “the vdte by which a raa- 
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jority of this House had agreed 
to pass the bill ? The bill and 
the message of the President 

"s^ere t he Jj air subjects of delifa- 
errornfand discussion for this 
House. 

The message.of the President, 
he undertook to stake, wa% em¬ 
phatically his own ; and*the 
views presented for the rejection 
of this bill were the result of the 
honest conviction of his own de¬ 
liberate reflection. Was it an 
electioneering measure ? No man 
who knows his character will be¬ 
lieve it. Such considerations are 
only suited to the bent of such 
grovelling minds as are them¬ 
selves capable of making the 
charge. No, sir, on the contra¬ 
ry — on the brink of a great 
crisis — at a period of unusual 
political excitement, to save his 
country from what he conscien¬ 
tiously believe^ to be a danger¬ 
ous infraction of the Constitution 

— to avert the evils which threat¬ 
ened, in its consequences, the 
long continuance of the Confed¬ 
eracy, upon its original principles 

— he had, with a patriotism nev¬ 
er surpassed, boldly and firmly 
staked himself, his present and 
his future popularity and fame, 
against what seemed to be the 
current of public opinion* Had 
he signed this bill, the road on 
which he would have travelled 
would have been y^road pave¬ 
ment, and his continued elevation 
certain, beyond a possibility of 
doubt. As it was, he had plant¬ 
ed himself upon the ramparts of 
the Constitution, and had taken 
the high responsibility upon him- 

. s£lf to check the downward 
march, in which the system *of 
. 18 * 


which this bill is part, was fast 
hastening us. It required just 
such a man, in such times, to re¬ 
store the Constitution to its origi¬ 
nal reading. He had never failed 
to assume responsibility when he 
should assume it; and in no in¬ 
stance, in his public life, had he 
displayed in a more eminent de¬ 
gree, that morai* courage and 
firmness of character, which was 
peculiarly characteristic of him, 
than in this. By this single act, 
he verily believed, lie had done 
more than any man in this country, 
for the last thirty yea®s, to pre¬ 
serve the Constitution and to per¬ 
petuate the liberties we enjoy. 
The Constitution was, he hoped, 
to be again considered and prac¬ 
tised upon, as it, in fact, was one 
of limited powers, and the States 
permitted to enjoy all the powers 
which they originally intended to 
reserve to themselves in that com¬ 
pact of union. The pernicious 
consequences, the evil tendencies, 
to say nothing of the corrupting in¬ 
fluence of the exercise of a pow¬ 
er over internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, were 
not fully developed until within a 
very few yeaus last past. Mr 
Madison, on the last day of his 
term of office, put his veto on the 
bonus bill. In the following year 
Mr Monroe rejected a bill assum¬ 
ing jurisdiction and fixing tolls on 
the Cumberland road. The 
subject of the poVcr was discuss¬ 
ed at great length, and with great 
ability in the next Congress. 
The House of Representatives, 
by a small majority, at that time, 
affirmed the power to appropriate 
money for objects of national im¬ 
provements, but denied, and by 
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the vote of the House negatived, 
the power to construct roads or 
canals of any character, whether 
military , commercial or for the 
transportation of the mail. It was 
not until the last administration, 
that the broad power to the ex¬ 
tent now claimed, limited only by 
the arbitrary discretion of Con¬ 
gress, was asserfed and attempt¬ 
ed to be maintained by the Ex¬ 
ecutive and by Congress. , It was 
not until that period that its dan¬ 
gers were fully perceived. The 
President lmd manifested, in the 
message before us, that he had 
been an attentive observer of its 
progress, and its probable, if not 
its inevitable consequences. He 
could not shut his eyes to the con¬ 
stant collisions, the heart burn¬ 
ings, the combinations and the 
certain corruption to which its 
continual exercise would tend, 
both in and out of Congress. In 
the conscientious discharge of a 
Constitutional duty, which he 
was uot at liberty to decline, he 
had withheld his signature from 
this bill, and had frankly submit¬ 
ted to us his views upoirthis im¬ 
portant question ; and he trusted 
we would deliberate upon it tem¬ 
perately, as we should, and in 
the vote which we were about to 
give upon the reconsideration of 
this bill,according to the powers of 
the Constitution, express the 
opinions which we entertain, and 
not make a false issue, growing 
out of a personal assault upon the 
character or motives of the Chief 
Magistrate. 

By denying the power to con¬ 
struct roads, and canals, by refus¬ 
ing to assume the exercise of any 
doubtful power, and by deeming 


it safest to refer the question to 
our common constituents for an 
amendment to the Constitution, 
the President had deprii^d liigv 
self of a powerful branch <m Ex¬ 
ecutive patronage and influence, 
and has thereby given the most 
conclusive evidence of his integ¬ 
rity of purpose, and the strongest 
refutation of the affected and 
stale cant of his enemies, that, 
because he was once a leader of 
the armies of his country, he 
would be disposed in the civil 
government to assume more pow¬ 
ers than legitimately belonged to 
him. t The power of interposing 
the Executive veto upon the le¬ 
gislation of Congress had been 
often exercised since the com¬ 
mencement of the Government 
under the present Constitution. 
It had generally been exercised 
upon Constitutional ground. But 
instances were to be found where 
the power had been exercised 
wholly upon the grounds of the 
inexpediency of the measure. A 
single instance he would cite. 
On the 28th February, 1797, 
General Washington returned, 
with his objections, to the House 
in which it originated, a bill which 
had passed Congress, and which 
had been presented to him for his 
signature*, entitled ‘ An act to as¬ 
certain and fix the military es¬ 
tablishment of the United States.’ 
He withheld* his signature from 
this bill, not because of the un¬ 
constitutionality of its provisions, 
but because, in his opinion, it 
was inexpedient to pass it. Mr 
Madison, during his administra¬ 
tion, had put his veto upon seve¬ 
rs] bills besides the bonus bill. 
The exercise of this constitution- 
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al power by the Executive, had 
never been received with alarm ; 
but, on the contrary, had, been 
’viepidftd, as it was intended to 
oe!|as a necessary and wholesome 
check upon the acts of the legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr P. P. Barbour rose and said, 
he felt impelled, by an imperious 
sense of justice, la say something 
in vindication and justification of 
the Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
against the strong animadversion 
in which gentlemen had indulged 
towards him, because he had 
dared to do his duty. 

Was it in the contemplation of 
those who framed the Constitu¬ 
tion, that the President should be 
set up as a mere pageant, with 
powers possessed in theory, but 
never to be reduced to practice ? 
or was it intended that this veto 
upon legislation, like every other 
power, should be exercised when¬ 
soever the occasion should occur 
to make it necessary ? Do not 
gentlemen perceive that they 
might, with as much reason, 
complain that the Senate had 
negatived one of our bills ? for 
they, too, are only a coordinate 
branch of the legislature, as is 
the Executive Magistrate. 

Sir, each department, and eve¬ 
ry branch of each* department of 
Government has its appropriate 
functions assigned. The coun¬ 
try expects andwequires every 
one to do its duty, whether it 
consists of one man or a plurality 
of men. And whosoever shall 
fail to do so, though he may hope 
to consult hi§ safety by an avoid- 
.ance of responsibility, will find 
that he has forfeited ,the esteem 
and confidence which are inva¬ 


riably awarded by public opinion 
to firmness and fidelity in the 
performance of public trusts. 

The Constitution proceeds up¬ 
on the idea that Congress, com¬ 
posed of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, is not infalli¬ 
ble. It has, therefore, erected 
the additional barrier of the Ex¬ 
ecutive veto against hasty or inju¬ 
dicious action. 

It •contemplates that veto as 
countervailing thp opinion of one 
third of both Houses, because its 
interposition makes the concur¬ 
rence of two thirds of both Houses 
necessary. To complain, then, 
of its exercise is to quarrel with 
the form of Government under 
which wc live. It is the precise 
reverse of a complaint which we 
have often heard of in a Euro¬ 
pean monarchy. There, the 
King complained whenever the 
Parliament refused to register his 
edicts. Here, the Congress are 
to complain whenever the Chief 
Magistrate declines to register 
their will. 

I rejoice, sir, that he has so de¬ 
clined.* I congratulate my country 
that, in this instance, the' Chief 
Magistrate lifts displayed as much 
of moral, as he heretofore did of 
physical courage. 

The main purpose of the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio seemed to be 
to inculcate the opinion that the 
rejection of the bill in question 
was with a view to acquire popu¬ 
larity. Look at the circumstan¬ 
ces of the case, and tell me 
whether this opinion can be sus¬ 
tained. 

This bill was not only carried 
by a majority, as it must have 
been, but by a decisive majority 
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of both Houses of Congress. Can 
any man suppose that a President 
who set out upon an adventure in 
quest of popularity, would make 
his first experiment against a 
question which, by passing both 
Houses of Congress, seemed to 
carry with it the approbation of 
the States, and the people of the 
States ? On the 'contrary, if he 
were going for himself rather 
than for his country, would he 
not, by approving the bill, have 
just floated down the current of 
apparent public opinion, without 
encountering# the least impedi¬ 
ment in his course ? Instead of 
this, sir, what has he done ? Re¬ 
garding his country more than 
himself, looking with an eye that 
never winked to the public good, 
and not to his personal aggran¬ 
dizement, he has withholdcn his 
approval from this bill, which was 
a favorite bantling with a majori¬ 
ty of both Houses of Congress; 
he has thus placed himself in a 
position where he has to win his 
way to public approbation, in this 
respect, under as adverse circum¬ 
stances as the mariner who has 
to row up stream against wind 
and tide. * 

Sir, the man who is in quest 
of popularity and power would 
have taken a different course. 
By approving this bill and thus 
continuing the system of inter¬ 
nal improvement, the President 
would have commanded an im¬ 
mense amount of patronage, as 
well in the disbursement of count¬ 
less millions of money, as in ap¬ 
pointments to office. And yet, 
though these means of power 
and influence would be at his own 
command, though he presents the 


rare example of an Executive 
Magistrate rejecting the use of 
that which would contribute so 
much to personal aggrandise ment,^ 
he is still charged with couWng 
popularity. 

Sir, I hail this act of the Presi¬ 
dent as ominous of the most 
auspicibus results. Amongst 
the many excellent doctrines 
which have grown out of our 
republican system, is this; that 
the blessings of freedom can¬ 
not be enjoyed without a fre¬ 
quent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. In this instance we 
are making that recurrence. It 
would seem, sir, that the period 
of about thirty years constitutes a 
political cycle. Thirty years 
ago, at the opening of the present 
century, our Government was 
drawn back to its original princi¬ 
ples ; the vessel of state, like one 
at sea, had gotten upon a wrong 
tack, and the new pilot who was 
then placed at the helm, brought 
it again into the right course for 
the purpose of reaching its proper 
destination. In the progress of 
a long voyage it has again de¬ 
clined from its proper course. 
And I congratulate the whole 
crew that we have found another 
pilot with enough of skill in navi¬ 
gation and firmness, again to cor- 
reetthe declination. The present 
Chief Magistrate, sir, ‘ had done 
the State some,service’ hereto¬ 
fore ; but in my estimation it was 
but as dust in the balance, com¬ 
pared with the good which he 
lias now done. 

I not only concur with the 
President as far as he goes in his 
views, but I^go farther. He de¬ 
nies the power of Congress to 
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construct roads, with a claim of 
jurisdiction. So do I. He ad¬ 
mits that, as the Constitution has 
been long construed, the power to 
'^grQpriate money for such pur¬ 
poses as are really national, must 
be acquiesced in, until the diffi¬ 
culty is removed by an amend¬ 
ment. In this 1 differ frorp the 
President as he has a right to 
differ from me and from both 
Houses of Congress. But as [ 
claim the right to follow the 
lights of my own judgment, so I 
am always ready to acknowledge 
that of the President to do the 
same. 

But I will not now go into the 
Constitutional question. Apart 
from this, let me ask whether 
there are not abundant reasons 
for the course which the Presi¬ 
dent has pursued ? He tells you 
the subject has been involved in 
doubt, and has produced much 
diversity of Opinion. This is a 
part of the political history of the 
country. Is it not the part of 
wisdom, as well patriotism, to 
submit this question to the Slates, 
in the form of amendment, rather 
than press on against the knpwn 
will of a large portion of them ? 
The Slates feel a deep sense of 
loyalty to the Union ; but they 
feel, too, that they have rights to 
demand as well as’duties to per¬ 
form. Let us not place them in 
a situation where they may be 
driven to a courstPthat would be 
called patriotism by some and 
rebellion by others , but which, 
by whatsoever name it might be 
called, would endanger the suc¬ 
cess of our great,experiment, the 
benefits of which concern the 
whole human family. The course 


suggested by the Chief Magistrate 
is calculated to avert these dan¬ 
gers. When members on this 
floor maintain any principles, they 
have no weight but that which 
belongs to them as individuals; 
but when a suggestion comes 
from the Executive, and espe¬ 
cially accompanying his rejection 
of a bill, it brings with it all the 
authority to which the opinion 
of a branch of the Government 
is entitled. An issue is thus 
made up betwoen.him and Con¬ 
gress, which will cause the people 
to deliberate ; and thus we may 
hope that it will be dhlmly deci¬ 
ded by them, so as to put the 
subject forever to rest. 

Sir, there are other reasons 
why this course, pursued by the 
Executive, should meet our de¬ 
cided approbation. 1 allude to 
the inequality and demoralizing 
tendency of this system. < 

A distribution made upon prin¬ 
ciples of actual inequality will 
produce deep disgust on the one 
side, and fostering corruption on 
the other. 

1 mean no offence to any State 
or individual; the remark applies 
without distinction, to all States 
and individuafs, under all circum¬ 
stances. Sir, the history of all 
people, nations, tongues and lan¬ 
guages teaches us the same mel¬ 
ancholy truth, that all Govern¬ 
ments, of whatever form, have 
finally perished»by corruption. 

Mr Vance said that, the course 
pursued by the President would 
not operate on his mind, either 
for or against that individual. He 
reminded the House that he had 
himself beeti always an advocate 
of the system of internal improve- 
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ment. He stated that, by that 
system the west must stand or 
fall. Unless it be sustained, the 
west can never have any partici¬ 
pation in the appropriations of the 
General Government. As soon 
as the wealth derived from emi¬ 
gration shall be exhausted, the 
west must be drained of every 
dollar unless thi$, system be con¬ 
tinued. It is only by its contin¬ 
uance that the prosperity of those 
who now live in the west tan be 
prevented from«becoming hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to 
the eastern States. He stated 
that the south had, during the 
last year, received more of the 
disbursements of the General 
Government than had been ex¬ 
pended in the whole of the west¬ 
ern country on internal improve¬ 
ment. He then defended his 
colleague from the attack made 
upon him by the gentleman from 
Terfnessee. His colleague (Mr 
Stanberry) was able to sustain 
himself. That gentleman should 
have morn gratitude for his col¬ 
league and for the balance of the 
Ohio and Kentucky and Pennsyl¬ 
vania delegation, who would now 
vote against him on the question. 
For himself, he felt no disappoint¬ 
ment, for he had foretold from 
the stump the course which the 
present administration would take. 
His colleagues had, also, from 
the stump declared that they well 
understood the thing, and that 
General Jackson was the firm, 
steady and consistent friend of 
internal improvement. It was 
clear that he had so far succeed¬ 
ed in concealing his real feelings 
on the subject as to deceive those 
gentlemen. They had, however, 


gone hand in hand with the gen* 
tleman from Tennessee, and had 
gained the victory. They had 
attained the triumph and now' 
they were receiving their wawariU " 
When this message came into the 
House it struck a damp to the 
feelings of those individuals, who 
then jelt the final destruction of 
all their fond hopes. 

Mr Bell said, when the mem¬ 
ber from Ohio (Mr Stanberry), 
took his scat, his feelings had 
prompted an immediate reply, 
not more because of the unprece¬ 
dented manner of the attack upon 
the message which had been the 
subject of remark, than of the 
nature of the allusion which had 
been made to a bill not now be¬ 
fore the House. 

The member from Ohio has 
told the House that a majority of 
its members were dragooned into 
the passage of the Indian bill by 
the Heads of Departments. I 
had hoped that we should hear no 
more upon the subject of that 
bill, upon this floor, in the tone 
which had been so finely indulg¬ 
ed by many of the gentlemen 
who had spoken against it, par¬ 
ticularly as the concluding argu¬ 
ment had been waived. It was 
not enough that, in the discussion 
of that bill, when it was directly 
before the rfouse, every epithet 
of reproach had been thrown out 
against its author : that one mem¬ 
ber should saj^it was perfidious; 
another, that it was infamous, and 
a third, that open bribery had 
found a sanction in the officers 
of the Government j and all these 
denunciations did pass almost un¬ 
noticed by the friends of the ad* 
mimstratioft. I sat still and for- 
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bore reply under repeated slan¬ 
ders of this kind; and at the in¬ 
stance of the friends of the mea¬ 
sure, and in consideration of the 
sdvan^ed period of the session, 
permitted the question to be final¬ 
ly taken, without reply. 

The President, in taking the 
ground he did upon the Indian 
question, knew that he was incur¬ 
ring great responsibility ; that he 
was brooking deeply wrought 
prejudices in various classes of 
the community; in many sec¬ 
tions strong religious feelings; 
that he was exposing himself to 
the arts and misrepresentations of 
his political enemies, yet he,dared 
to take the course he did, be¬ 
cause he loved his country and 
its institutions; that country for 
which he had hazarded more 
than mere personal popularity 
upon repeated occasions — for 
which he had offered to die. 
What had he gained by his course 
upon that question ? The Presi¬ 
dent had taken a strong interest 
in the success of the policy of 
removing the Indians, because lie 
thought it calculated to preserve 
the harmony of the republic, and 
its reputation from a blot, which 
the inherent difficulties of our 
relations with the southern tribes, 
and the irritations likely to grow 
out of them might bringf upon it. 
But, sir, when he had laid* the 
proposition before Congress he 
felt his consciencw&ee. He had 
done what duty prompted; the 
rest was to be decided. [Here 
Mr Vance called Mr Beil to or¬ 
der, as he was discussing a bill 
not before thfi House]. Sir, I 
refer to this measure because it 
has been brought into this discus¬ 


sion. The administration has 
been charged with taking an im¬ 
proper interest in it; and it has 
been repeatedly referred to as an 
instance of the extravagance of 
this Congress. We have been 
told, in this debate, that while 
the President scruples to appro¬ 
priate money to internal improve¬ 
ment, he has urged the adoption 
of another measure, and by his 
influence, carried it through the 
House* involving an expenditure 
of half a million pf dollars, and 
that, too, to further a ruinous and 
disgraceful policy. I consider 
everything I have said, or shall 
say upon this subject, strictly in 
order. When this measure was 
directly the subject of discussion, 
I stated that the extravagance of 
an administration would never be 
decided merely by the amount 
expended — that the intelligence 
of the country, in making up its 
verdict upon such a question, 
would look to the propriety of 
the expenditure — to the neces¬ 
sity which demanded the appli¬ 
cation of the public treasure; and 
that praise or censure would fol¬ 
low as tfle objects to be accom¬ 
plished were for good or for evil. 

I also then statSd that, the removal 
of the Indians would bring more 
money into the Treasury by re¬ 
moving the incumbrance of the 
Indian title from the public lands, 
than would be drawn from it; but 
enough of this now. 

It has been said in the course 
of the debate that, the President 
has undertaken to decide against 
the will of the people, as ex¬ 
pressed through their representa¬ 
tives in Congress, that appropria¬ 
tions shall not be made to objects 
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of internal improvement. The 
Constitution allows the veto of 
the President upon the will of a 
majority of Congress. By the 
course pursued in the present in¬ 
stance, the subject is recommit¬ 
ted to Congress, and an appeal 
will ultimately be carried before 
the people, who will, in their re¬ 
turns to the next Congress, pro¬ 
nounce upon the motives of the 
President, and approve or con¬ 
demn his councils, as they shall 
think fit. Before that tribuual 
he will be arraigned, and if they 
shall not see the evils of the pres¬ 
ent system bf appropriation in the 
light he does, he is willing to be 
prostrated in their esteem. But, 
sir, I do not understand the Presi¬ 
dent to be opposed to internal 
improvement. It is the present 
unequal and distracting mode of 
appropriating the public treasure, 
which he has set his face against. 
A patriotic system of dispensing 
the general funds for the improve¬ 
ment of the country — a system 
which, while it professes to act 
for the general good, and to be¬ 
come a cement to the Union, 
shall be so, in fact; one which 
shall 'be secured against abuses 
by an amendment bf the Consti¬ 
tution, is decidedly approved by 
the message. The expediency 
of proceeding in the system, as 
at present practised, is, it is true, 
as decidedly denied; but it is 
not proposed to dam up, forever, 
the stream from the Treasury for 
the beneficent purposes of inter¬ 
nal improvement; this I do not 
believe the people will consent 
to; but it is proposed to check 
its flow in its present wild and un¬ 
restricted channel. It is believed 


that the present burthens of 
country may be greatly diminish¬ 
ed; that manufactures may be 
duly.encouraged, and still have a 
surplus in the Treasury , ampler 
enough for the accomplishment 
of every desirable object of inter¬ 
nal improvement.. 

The gentleman from Ohio, last 
up (ifir Vance), has spoken in an 
improper manner of the fading 
prospects of the west; and dep¬ 
recated the idea of diminished 
expenditures for its benefit. I 
claim also to be a friend to the 
interests of the west — that west 
to which I belong by birth, and l 
promise that gentleman to go 
along with him, side by side, in 
asserting its claim to be regarded 
in the distribution of the favors of 
this Government — itj claim to a 
fair portion of whatever funds 
shall be appropriated to internal 
improvement; but 1 differ with 
him as to the mode of applying 
them. I contend that the hall 
million, which it would require 
to extend the Zanesville road 
through Kentucky, and to make 
it permanent, applied under the 
direction of the Legislature of 
that State, to various roads of 
smaller extent, leading from her 
interior, secluded and fertile dis¬ 
tricts, to the great outlets which 
nature Has already provided for 
carrying off the productions of the 
whole west, would secure a great¬ 
er actual ameferation of the con¬ 
dition and prospects of the peo¬ 
ple of that State, than two millions 
expended upon any free great 
road, extending quite through 
the State, and belonging to any 
great system of national improve,- 
mqnt, executed under the waste- 
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ful superintendence of the Gene¬ 
ral Government. I affirm that 
the same increased proportion of 
actual advantage and ameliora¬ 
tion would attend the application 
of a small amount to similar ob¬ 
jects in Ohio, or in any other 
western States, under the direc¬ 
tion of the local authorities, over 
a large sum administered b$r the 
General Government. 

Mr Sutherland said, he should 
vote in favor of the bill. He 
said Pennsylvania was the friend 
of internal improvements, and 
also the friend of General Jack- 
son, and she would abide by both, 
waiting with confidence fgr the 
slow but certain process by which 
the system ofimprovcments would 
universally prevail. The Presi¬ 
dent had, in rejecting the bill, 
exercised only his constitutional 
power, and he (Mr Sutherland), 
and his constituents, in support¬ 
ing it, w r ere «nly exercising the 
power which the Constitution 
granted to them. He represent¬ 
ed a State which was friendly to 
both ; for in fact, Pennsylvania 
was the first State which had 
given the present Chief Magistrate 
an undivided support, and wlfich 
was also while it had lost no con¬ 
fidence in its first object, being 
the general good of his country, 
friendly to the great principle of in¬ 
ternal improvement. That such 
would, sooner or later, be the 
universal sentimeatof the nation, 
lie had no doubt the course of 
time and the course of human 
affairs would render apparent. 

Mr Isacks said, he was sin¬ 
cerely sorry to* feel it a duty he 
qwed to himself to say a few 
words on this subject Frgm 


what had of late fallen from dif 
ferent members, and other indi 
cations, he scarcely knew wheth¬ 
er even he was regarded, as the 
friend or enemy of this adminis- 
tion. To such .as might wish to 
monopolize the entire support of 
the administration he had but lit¬ 
tle to say. This he might say 
perhaps, without offence, that * he 
was an older (nflt a better) sol 
dier’ than those who had on this 
day, so much to his satisfaction, 
pronounced their eulogies upon 
the President, lie had been 
longer in the service of that cause 
which brought the present Ex¬ 
ecutive into power than many 
who were now far ahead of him, 
at least, in their own estimation. 

Mr Isacks said, when he came 
here some seven years ago, a col¬ 
league of the President’s, if mem¬ 
bers of different Houses can be 
called so, the Tennessee delega¬ 
tion, with one exception, old 
George Kremer, and perhaps 
half a dozen others, were all the 
political friends that could then 
be numbered for him in Con¬ 
gress. Nothing could be more 
grateful to him than the multipli¬ 
cation since. He was now, and 
had been ever since, to this mo¬ 
ment, no less the devoted, per-, 
sonal and political friend of the 
President than he was then and 
had been before. And in vindi¬ 
cation of his honor, his honesty, 
patriotism and firmness of pur¬ 
pose, he would, on any proper 
occasion, ‘ go as far as he that 
goes farthest,’ and he trusted that 
his acts, in and out of this House, 
during the two last struggles for 
the Presidency would be taken 
as a sufficient guarantee for that 
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pledge. But on the present 

? uestion he differed from the 
President, and what of that ? We 
have, said Mr Isacks, differed 
before. During the Congress 
that we were representatives of 
Tennessee, we often differed; 
but there was then a class of sub¬ 
jects we did not differ upon. We 
voted together (I speak from 
memory, not records) on the 
survey bill, on the bill to subscribe 
stock to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, on the bill for 
the construction of the road from 
Canton to Zanesville, in Ohio, 
and on the bill appropriating fifty 
thousand dollars to remove ob¬ 
structions in the Mississippi river. 
I do not say, and must not be un¬ 
derstood to mean that, by those 
votes, either he or I stand com¬ 
mitted for this bill: but for my¬ 
self I will say that, under the in¬ 
fluence of opinions formed during 
thefperiod in which those bills 
were discussed, and which opin¬ 
ions have never since been chang¬ 
ed or shaken, 1 did, upon mature 
reflection, vote for this bill when 
it was here before; my opinion, 

. notwithstanding the arguments by 
which the President’s objections 
are so powerfully ‘urged, remain 
the same, and if I live, I will vote 
for it again. And do 1 expect by 
that to offend the President ? Not 
so. If it were to do it, it would 
prove that I am what I am, and 
he is not Andrew. Jackson!!! I 
think I know the man who now 
fills the Executive chair well 
enough to be convinced that if 
without a change of opinion, I 
should feel, so strongly the influ¬ 
ence of the message as to change 
my vote pn this bill, he would 


think me a villain. I am certain 
he ought, under such circum¬ 
stances, to despise me, as I 
should myself, and am sure he 
would. But suppose we had a 
Chief Magistrate capable of tak¬ 
ing offence, and feeling resent¬ 
ment for honest .consistency in 
others, 1 would say to him, 1 can¬ 
not Ifelp it; to you, Mr Presi¬ 
dent, I owe no responsibilities; 
to none but God and my con¬ 
stituents do I acknowledge re¬ 
sponsibility, and these 1 will dis¬ 
charge as I may. 

My colleague (Mr Bell) anti¬ 
cipates the final settlement of the 
great. question of internal im¬ 
provement when the people shall 
decide, and their will is repre¬ 
sented. I heartily join him in 
that appeal to the people, and so 
far as I can, will cheerfully stake 
the fate of internal improvement, 
yes, and my own fate politically, 
upon that issue. «Will »ny col¬ 
league do likewise ? 

Mr Kennon observed that, be¬ 
ing pefecily satisfied in his own 
mind that all the arguments 
which could be adduced would 
not change a single vote upon the 
subject, he felt himself bound to 
move the previous question. 

The motion was agreed to by 
a vote of yeas 105, nays 76. So 
the previous' question was car¬ 
ried. 

The main question, which was 
the passage of-'the bill, the ob¬ 
jections of the President notwith¬ 
standing, was then put, when 
there appeared to be yeas 96, 
nays 92. Two thirds of the 
House not agreeing to pass the 
bill, it was rejected. 

r On the 29th of May the House 
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proceeded to take up several 
other bills, which originated in 
the Senate, authorizing internal 
improvements; and as if with the 
view of evincing its total disregard 
of the opinion of the President, 
the House passed the following 
bills: • 

1st. One authorizing a» sub¬ 
scription to the Washington Turn¬ 
pike Company. The previous 
question was demanded and the 
bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing — yeas 81, nays 47, and 
passed, 74 yeas, 39 nays. 

2d. A bill authorizing a sub¬ 
scription to the stock of the Lou¬ 
isville and Portland Canal Com¬ 
pany. Here an attempt was 
made to delay the proceedings 
by demanding a call of the 
Hpuse ; but the call was refused, 
43 yeas, 91 nays. The previous 
question was then demanded and 
the bill was # ordered to a third 
reading, 83 yeas, 52 nays, and 
passed, 80 yeas, 37 nays. 

The act making appropriations 
for light-houses, improving har¬ 
bors and directing surveys, See, 
which had been amended in the 
Senate, was also called for,«and 
various efforts were ineffectually 
made by the friends of the Presi¬ 
dent to prevent a vote on the 
bill by motions to. adjqurn and 
for a call of the House. These 
having failed, the previous ques¬ 
tion was ordered yeas 95, nays 
44, and the amendments proposed 
by the Senate were put separate¬ 
ly and passed. 

On the amendment relating to 
the improvement of the naviga¬ 
tion of Back Creek, in Maryland, 
{he vote stood, yeas 76, nays 60. 
3The amendments having all pass¬ 


ed, the bill was sent, together 
with the two other bills, to the 
President for his approbation. 
The first bill being similar to the 
one already rejected, was return¬ 
ed to the Senate, where it origi¬ 
nated, with a reference to the 
message rejecting the Maysville 
bill for his reasons. The Senate 
then proceeded to reconsider this 
bill, and on the question ofits pas¬ 
sage, notwithstanding the objec¬ 
tions, *the vote stood, yeas 21, 
nays 17, and the •bill was reject¬ 
ed. 

The other bills, viz. that au¬ 
thorizing a subscription to the 
Louisville Canal, and the bill for 
building light-houses were retain¬ 
ed for further consideration until 
the next session of Congress. 
The manner in which they were 
finally disposed of must of course 
be reserved for a future volume. 
This determination of the Ex¬ 
ecutive against the system of* in¬ 
ternal improvement gave great 
offence to many of his friends 
and entirely alienated some from 
his party. 

Even in Congress such an in¬ 
creasing want of confidence was 
manifested th#t the decided ma¬ 
jorities which the administration 
possessed in both Houses at the 
commencement of the session had 
dwindled before its close into fee¬ 
ble and inefficient minorities. Nor 
was this the only difficulty to 
which the Prdkident had expos 
ed himself by his decision. In 
seeking to temporize and to 
lay down a rule satisfactory to 
both parties, he had assumed an 
unsafe position, more difficult to 
maintain th*an either of the oppo¬ 
site points, which he sought to 
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avoid, and contradictory, not only 
to his votes when a federal Sena¬ 
tor, but also to bills already sanc¬ 
tioned by him as President. The 
Cumberland road, the Detroit and 
Chicago road were within the lim¬ 
its of States, while the bill for the 
improvement of harbors and re¬ 
moving obstructions in rivers was 
only another branch in the gener¬ 
al system of internal improve¬ 
ment. That bill which was ap¬ 
proved April 23d, appropriated 
for removing obstructions in the 
Ohio and other interior rivers 
$85,474; for improving by piers 
and otherwise the harbors in the 
lakes $21,607; for improving 
harbors on the Atlantic $28,507 ; 
for piers and breakwaters on the 
Atlantic $185,010 ; for the pre¬ 
servation of Plymouth beach 


$1,850 ; for deepening an inland 
passage between St John’s and 
St Mary’s rivers $1,500 ; for 
improving the navigation of rivers 
on the Atlantic $27,688. 

The approval of the bill au¬ 
thorizing these appropriations left 
it still doubtful hovt f?.r the Presi¬ 
dent «felt at liberty to assent to 
internal improvement bills, and of 
the exact extent and limits of 
the principles by which he intend¬ 
ed to be governed during the res¬ 
idue of his administration. Some 
dissatisfaction was excited by the 
unusual course he adopted, of re¬ 
taining bills until the next session, 
and the country looked forward 
with some curiosity for the further 
development of his views on this 
question, at the next session of 
Congress. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


MEXjCO 


Condition of Country. — Invasion from Havana.*— Defeat and 
Capitulation of Invaders. — Revolution. — Separation of Yuca¬ 
tan .— Abdication of Guerrero. —Bustamcnte chosen. 


The last important incident re¬ 
corded in our summary of events 
in Mexico, for the year ending in 
July, 1829, was the expedition 
fitted out against her in the Ha¬ 
vana, under the command of 
General Isidor Barradas; a cir¬ 
cumstance which instead of in¬ 
flicting injury upon the nascent 
liberties of the Mexicans, was 
for a time productive of great and 
important benefits. The sanguine 
hopes that had been entertained 
of permanent tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity under the vigorous admin¬ 
istration of President Guefrero, 
had already began to fade away; 
the seeds of disease were too 
deeply planted, to be eradicated 
so easily; the finances of the 
country were inextricably en¬ 
tangled ; commerce was still de¬ 
clining, and tl« revenues were 
necessarily diminished in propor¬ 
tion. The army, strengthened in 
power and encouraged in pre¬ 
sumption by its agency in the 
late revolution, had too long in- 
. dulged in license to yield quietly 
to the supremacy of civil rule, 
and but for the approach of *dan- 
• 19* 


ger from abroad to occupy its 
attention and employ its energies, 
it is probable that anarchy would 
soon have triumphed over the 
fatal weakness of the new admin¬ 
istration. 

The hopes of the Spanish 
Government and the royalist party 
from the invading expedition jvere 
soon to be dissipated. 

They had calculated largely 
upon the internal difficulties and 
dissensions of the Mexicans, and 
the utter impossibility of defence 
was strongly insisted on. The 
celebrated castle of St Juan 
D’Ulloa was»said to be in a state 
of dilapidation ; the Mexican fleet 
was greatly inferior to that under 
the command of Commodore 
Laborde; and the greatest reli¬ 
ance was placed upon the intes¬ 
tine divisions of the country, and 
the supposed unpopularity of the 
Government, arising from the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Spaniards. But 
if the means of resistance were 
feeble, those of the invaders were 
contemptible, and their measures 
the most ill-judged and unwise 
that ever disgraced an incompe- 
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tent commander. The whole 
number of the Spanish army 
was but little more than 4000; 
and with this inconsiderable force, 
they landed upon the shores of 
Mexico in August, a season of 
the year when pestilence taints 
every breeze. To attempt the 
conquest of a country through 
which, on accoilnt of physical 
impediments, it is difficult to march 
a body of troops even when un¬ 
opposed, and in which they could 
rely only upon their own resources 
for supplies and subsistence. 

The Spaniards landed at Tam¬ 
pico on the 27th of July; and 
notwithstanding the alleged weak¬ 
ness of the Government and luke¬ 
warmness of the people, the 
most vigorous preparations were 
promptly made for their reception. 
The Congress in the exercise of 
its unlimited prerogative, invested 
the President with extraordinary 
powers, to be retained until the 
danger should be at an end; and 
General Santa Ana at the head 
of about two thousand men ad¬ 
vanced to Tuspacu, distant only 
70 miles from the place *of de¬ 
barkation. As soon as lie re¬ 
ceived information of the landing 
of the enemy, he hastened to 
meet them at Tampico where he 
arrived on the 19th of August. 

Barradas in the meantime had 
marched with the greater part of 
his force, to attack General La 
Gargia ; then occupying Altamiva 
with about 3000 men, who re¬ 
treaded before him—but he was 
soon recalled from the pursuit. 
On the 20th of August, Santa 
Ana attacked the old town of 
Tampico, the head quarters of 
the Spaniards, of whom however 


but a few hundreds had been left 
by Barradas for its defence. 
The^p, with the sick, offered a 
stout resistance to the efforts of 
the Mexicans for a time; but the 
disparity of numbers was too 
great and the reqinant of the 
Spaniards were actually in treaty 
for th£ surrender of the place, 
when their General, abandoning 
the pursuit of La Gargia, arrived 
by a forced march to their assis¬ 
tance and Santa Ana was com¬ 
pelled to retire. The rest of the 
month of August was passed in 
inaction, but every day added to 
the distresses and difficulties of 
the Spaniards. The reinforce¬ 
ments which they expected from 
Cuba did not arrive; the number 
of the sick daily increased; and 
the army of Santa Ana was con¬ 
stantly receiving accessions of 
fresh troops and of artillery. 
The result could not be long de¬ 
layed ; and on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, General Barradas surren¬ 
dered upon favorable terms of 
capitulation. The Spaniards 
evacuated the citadel, and deliv¬ 
ered up their arms, standards and 
amrrfunitions, but the officers were 
permitted to retain their swords; 
and it was agreed that until the 
arrival of transports from Havana, 
the invaders should remain at 
Vittoria, defraying their own ex¬ 
penses, and giving their parol 
never to return or bear arms 
against the Mexican republic. 

The success of Santa Ana was 
hailed by the people with the ut¬ 
most enthusiasm, and the only 
effect of the Spanish invasion 
appeared to be an increase of the, 
power and'Stability of the Gov¬ 
ernment, by the distinction of a 
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military triumph. But the gain 
was only temporary. The re¬ 
action of feeling, particularly 
among the military was powerful 
in the extreme, and soon resulted 
in another revolution, less violent 
Jndee d thanj bose which Jiad pre¬ 
ttied -itTbut equally effectual 
and far more unaccountable. 

The state of Yucatan com¬ 
menced by a declaration against 
the Federal Government and in 
favor of a Central Government. 
The immediate cause of discon¬ 
tent appears to have been the reluc¬ 
tance of Guerrero to resign the 
extraordinary powers with which 
he had been invested on the ap¬ 
proach of the Spaniards; but it 
is probable that this unwillingness 
was only seized upon by his 
political opponents as a pretext 
for resorting to violence. Various 
insurrectionary movements of 
slight importance occurred in 
several of the States, of which 
the Vice President Bustamcnte 
is supposed to have been die prin¬ 
cipal instigator; but no serious 
apprehensions were entertained 
by Guerrero and his party until 
the 4th of December, JS29,*the 
anniversary of the Yorkino revo¬ 
lution of the preceding year. 
On that day Bustamenle placed 
himself at the head of the army 
of reserve, stationed in the state 
of Vera Cruz, issued a proclama¬ 
tion denouncing «fehe abuses and 
usurpations of the executive, and 
commenced his march upon the 
capital to enforce the reform which 
he alleged to be necessary. 

Santa Ana published an ener¬ 
getic proclamation promising to 
support Guerrero, but before jje 
had reached Salapa, he received 
news of his overthrow. 


Guerrero immediately resigned 
his extraordinary powers, con¬ 
voked the Congress, and appealed 
to them for support. He then 
left the Capital with a small body 
of troops to meet the approach¬ 
ing enemy. His departure was 
the signal for the troops left in 
the city of Mexico to declare 
their adherence*to the party of 
Bustamente, and a complete and 
bloodless revolution was effected 
on the 22d of Deoember. Gen¬ 
eral Quintanar, at the head of the 
troops in the Capital, made a 
declaration of adherence to the 
plan of Bustamente, urging the 
assembling of a council of gov¬ 
ernment, and naming three per¬ 
sons to compose it, one of whom 
was the President of the Supreme 
Court of justice. At dawn the 
garrison troops peaceably occu¬ 
pied the citadel, the Acordada, 
and all the other guard posts'ex- 
cept the Palace, from which they 
were fired upon for a short time, 
between one and two o’clock, 
and again from about half past 
five, A. M. to nine, when that 
also was* taken, after the loss of 
only ten or twelve men. No 
disorder took* place afterwards, 
and the shops and public walks 
were open the same day as usual. 

The council immediately as¬ 
sembled, nominated Quintanar 
and Alaman as associates with 
Sr. Velez, Presklent of the court 
of justice, to exercise the Gov¬ 
ernment, and they began their 
duties that very evening. Guer¬ 
rero thus placed between two 
enemies and suspicious of the 
fidelity of the small number of 
soldiers who still adhered to him, 
found himself compelled to adopt 
the only safe course that remained 
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to him, by abdicating the Presi¬ 
dency and returning to his es¬ 
tate. His example was imme¬ 
diately followed by Santa Ana 
and the other leaders of his party, 
and the provisional Government 
composed of Velez Alaman and 
General Quinlanar, assumed the 
administration of affairs until the 
arrival of Bustamante. Perfect 
tranquillity was at once restored 
to the Capital, and General Bus- 
tamente was elected by the army 
as the temporary successor of 
Guerrero. 

This latest change in the Gov¬ 
ernment is remarkable for the 
number and variety of the differ¬ 
ent parties by whose united in¬ 
fluence it was effected, and the 
difficulty of discovering the mo¬ 
tives by which some of them can 
be supposed to have been actuated. 
Federalist and Centralist, York- 
inoS and Escoceses seem to have 
forgotten all their animosities, and 
it is impossible to discern in the 
composition of the triumphant 
party, any distinctive principle by 
means of which the incongruities 
of their co-operation can be cx- 
plaine'd. Certain it is that the 
popularity of Guerrero was much 
diminished even among his own 
immediate partisans, and that his 
measures after his elevation to the 
Presidency, were received with 
but little favor by the people in 
general. « 

The rich were displeased with 
his decree for the abolition of 
slavery, which yet was productive 
of but little benefit to the slaves, 
who|e condition was already but 
very** slightly inferior to that of 
the citizens. The greatest dis¬ 
content however prevailed among 


the military, and as in all the 
other Mexican revolutions, the 
downfel of Guerrero is chiefly to 
be ascribed to their immediate 
agency. Its consequence upon 
the republic, were of no great 
importance. In fact the revolu¬ 
tion cannot be considered tfsftle 
triumph of one party over another, 
and not likely to be attended with 
any results much more striking 
or permanent, than a" change of 
administration produces in this 
country or in England. 

On the 8th of January, the fol¬ 
lowing States of the Confedera¬ 
tion had sent in their adhesion to 
the new order of things : — Mex¬ 
ico, Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Jalis¬ 
co, Querctero, Puebla, Vera Cruz 
and Oajaca. Bustamente had ap¬ 
pointed the Cabinet already pub¬ 
lished ; and the old ministers had 
returned to their homes. 

The manifest published by 
Bustamente at Mexico on receiv¬ 
ing the Government, is very long, 
and promises to conduct every¬ 
thing with the utmost submission 
to order and the Constitution, 
speaking of the continued exer¬ 
cise of the extraordinary powers 
by Guerrero as very improper, 
and of various improvements in 
the administration as necessary 
and retired' by the public exi¬ 
gences and the public wish. 

The only incident of moment 
which appeared to grow out of 
the demonstration of Bustamente, 
was the separation of the State 
or province of Yucatan from the 
confederacy, which was declared 
by a Federal Act 'of the Provin¬ 
cial Legislature, signed at Merida 
on the 9th of November, imme¬ 
diately after the issuing of the 
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proclamation of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent. And even this, it is not 
improbable would have taken 
place although perhaps not so 
soon, had Guerrero continued to 
fill the presidential chair. In 
fact the little importance of the 
■revolution as it is called,.consid- 
ere'cl with reference to its effects 
upon the policy and condition of 
the republic, is proved by the 
facility with which it was accom¬ 
plished, and the remarkably short 
period in which perfect tranquillity 
was restored. It remains to be 
seen how long the Government 


of Bustamente is to continue, 
and whether and to what extent 
his administration is likely to ad¬ 
vance the interests and improve 
the condition of the people. Up 
to the present time (August, 1830) 
everything has gone on well and 
harmoniously. No incident of im¬ 
portance has occurred since the 
installation of th§ new President, 
and he is represented as popular, 
and as being actively and suc¬ 
cessfully engaged in the arduous 
task of restoring the finances, and 
augmenting the wealth and power 
of the republic. 
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ernment. — Bolivar’s Death., 

The history of Colombia during 
the period which falls within the 
history of this year is so interwov¬ 
en with former events, that for the 
purpose of a full understanding of 
its political relations, it will be 
necessary briefly to recapitulate. 

In the last volume of the Regis¬ 
ter will be found a detailed*account 
of the'manoeuvres which resulted 
in the appointment ‘of Bolivar as 
Supreme Chief of the republic. 
In this station he remained until 
the 4th of May, 1830, at which 
eriod the Constituent Congress 
aving received his eighth «nd 
last renunciation,, elected Senor 
Joachim Mosquera, President of 
Colombia. 

During this last administration 
of the Government by Bolivar, 
ceagfti facts occurred, which as 
having an important hearing on 
the subsequent history of the 


country, we will now proceed to 
detail. 

The Liberator having been in¬ 
vested with unlimited authority, 
named a council of State to assist 
him in the administration of the 
public affairs, composed of tile 
following individuals: 

Jose Maria Castillo, President of 
the Council, 

Jose Manuel Restrepo, Secretary 
of the Interior, 

Gen. Rafael Urdaneta, Secretary 
ofW*, • 

Istanislao Vergusa, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, 

Nicolas Fant.o, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Gerooimo For- 
nes, Joachim Mosquera, Jose 
Felix Valdivia, the Archbishop of 
Bogota, Maotin Santiago of Ycusa, 
and Colonel Domingo Espinar, 
Secretaries. 

jVlosqoera unwillingly accepted 
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the appointment at the urgent re¬ 
quest of Bolivar and after three 
months sent in his resignation and 
retired. a 

During the first session of the 
council, Senor Castillo, submitted 
the project of a Constitution, which 
upthrows some additional li^lit upon 
M&U 'Milliruil and designs of the 
dominant party. According to this 
project the executive power was 
vested in a President without re¬ 
sponsibility and five ministers of 
State to be appointed by him and 
responsible for all the acts of the 
executive. 

The legislative power was to be 
composed of two chambers, one 
of senators, who were to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President, who 
could remove them at pleasure, 
and the lower house of representa¬ 
tives, one to be chosen by each 
province. 

There was also to be an exec¬ 
utive' counciUof State composed 
of the Vice President, who was to 
be elected by the Provinces, and 
the Secretaries of State and a num¬ 
ber of deputies from the chamber 
of representatives. All the coun¬ 
cillors, with the exception of Mos- 
quera, approved of this basis. 
Mosquera expressed an opinion 
adverse to the projects founded on 
various reasons, of which the prin¬ 
cipal ones were, that in his judg¬ 
ment, allowing that the acts of the 
people were the expression of their 
free will, still they had conferred 
the dictatorship upon Bolivar, only 
until the next assembly of the 
national representation, and. that 
these word® were an express re¬ 
serve of the right of constituting a 
Qongress of Deputies of their own 
free, choice. He also«observ$d, 


that the Colombians had generally 
manifested their opposition to a 
Senate subject to the pleasure of 
the executive, and although it 
would be joined by a chamber of 
deputies, they were few in number 
ancf utterly disproportioned to the 
population of the provinces. 

Finally he explained the causes, 
which induced him to believe that 
if such a Constitution were given 
to Colombia, it would produce 
another revolution. 

The Liberator jhen said, that 
although there was but one vote in 
opposition, the reasons advanced 
by Mosquera gave him great pain 
and he would take time to delib¬ 
erate. 

On ihe following day he de¬ 
clared to the council his opinion 
agreeing with Mosquera and the 
project was abandoned. 

The Supreme Chief then pub¬ 
lished the organic decree of the 
27th August, 1828, which was to 
serve as a provisional Constitution 
until the second of January, 1830, 
for which period he offered to 
convoke the national representa¬ 
tion for the purpose of giving anew 
Constitution to the Republic. 

After the termination of the 
war with Pern, by the treaty of 
peace concluded in Guayaquil on 
the 22d September, 1829, public 
attention was directed to the 
meeting of the constituent Con¬ 
gress convoked for the 2d of Jan¬ 
uary, 1830, with the view of giving 
a complete and efficient reorgani¬ 
zation of the republic upon a firm 
and permanent basis. 

On arriving at this epoch, which 
has terminated in universal confu¬ 
sion, we will briefly review some 
of the most remarkable facts which 
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have thus placed Colombia on the 
brink of ruin and shaken her po¬ 
litical fabric to its foundation. 

During the absence of Bolivar 
in the South, the administration of 
the Government was placed injthe 
hands of his council of Ministers. 

It had before been suggested, 
that the most appropriate form of 
government for polombia, was a 
Monarchy, and the present mo¬ 
ment was seized upon to effect 
the change. • 

M. Brepon *and the Duke* of 
Montebello had just arrived at Bo¬ 
gota as Commissioners of the King 
of France, and the project was 
proposed to them, with the under¬ 
standing that if France would ren¬ 
der her assistance, they would 
propose the coronationof a French 
JPrince. 

This treasonable project was 
mainly supported by Gen. Rafael 
Urdaneta a member of the council 
and Istanislao Vergusa, Secretary 
of Foreign Relations. 

The French Commissioners 
merely replied that they would 
inform the government of the pro¬ 
posal, as they had no authority to 
act in t an affair of this t&aracter, 
and the French Government up 
to this period has not interfered. 

This affair constitutes one of 
those blots in the career of Bolivar, 
which the memory of his good 
deeds is scarcely sufficient to 
efface. 

That Bolivar knew of the pro¬ 
ject there is no doubt, that he dis¬ 
approved of it is equally true; but 
his subsequent conduct clearly 
indicates that his disapproval was 
grounded not on his opposition to 
a monarchy but to a French mon¬ 
arch. 


General Urdaneta wrote to 
Paez at V enezuela communicating 
to him the designs of the council 
of ministers, and as will presently 
appear, produced an excitement, 
which was only quieted by the 
separation of that ancient province 
from tbe Republic of Colombia^ 

Meanwhile, Jose Marfa Corfic^ 
va, General of division arrived from 
the South and placing himself at 
the head of some patriots in the 
province of Novita, raised the*cry 
of liberty. The Governor of the 
province of Novita followed his 
example; but the movement was 
partial and ineffectual. 

The cBuncil of ministers, 
knowing the intrepidity and patri¬ 
otism of Cordova had prepared 
themselves for the emergency. 
And a strong column was imme¬ 
diately despatched from Bogota 
against him, headed by General 
O’Leary, by whom he was defeat¬ 
ed, and mortally bounded, not 
without suspicion that his wounds 
were not received in battle. 

Bolivar, who was still in the 
South, and who knew full well 
the disposition of Cordova, receiv¬ 
ed from him a letter in which he 
declared with frankness and ener¬ 
gy his firm resolve to die if neces- 
sary in defence of the liberty of 
his country and the republican 
system. 1 ’ ' e 

The inflammatory state of Ven¬ 
ezuela and the causes which were 
there preparing Another revolution 
were equally known to him, and 
filled with alarm and disquietude 
he set out on his march for the 
Capital. The precarious situation 
of public aflairs and the increasing 
distrust of' his own motives ana 
designs, at length determined the 
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Liberator again and* for tbe last 
time to retire from the civil com¬ 
mand, still however offering" to 
sustain with his sword tbe Consti¬ 
tution which the new Congress 
should give to the republic. 

In the department of the South, 
s tiie fixed u pon Mosquerg, who 
HfaS’TffelT’in Papayan, having 
withdrawn himself from public 
affairs since his retirement from 
the office of State Councillor. 

Bolivar on his march from 
the South visited Mosquera in 
Papayan and urged upon him his 
wish, that he would consent to 
become a candidate for the chair 
of State. * 

It was said, that Mosquera at 
first declined the dangerous hon¬ 
or, pleading his ill health and his 
repugnance to undertake so ar¬ 
duous a charge as that of re¬ 
conciling the discordant materials 
of which Colombia was com¬ 
posed. • 

It certainly was a difficult mat¬ 
ter for a single citizen to under¬ 
take to quiet the tempest then 
raging in the republic, and how¬ 
ever highly we think of the patri¬ 
otism and talents of Mosquera, 
we are disposed to question *his 
power to have controlled the in¬ 
dependence of the immense 
number of military chieftains 
with which the cou&try faas ha¬ 
rassed, and whieb had in fact ren¬ 
dered it a military republic* 

Bolivar arrivCEl at Bogota on 
the 15 th of January, 1830, and on 
the 26th of the same month in¬ 
stalled tbe Constituent Congress 
of the republic. 

In h» message to Congress of 
the same date, he makes use of 
these remarkable words* 

20 


* If it had not been my lot to 
possess the honorable advantage 
of calling upon you to represent 
the rights of the people, that in 
conformity with the wishes of 
your constituents, you might re¬ 
model our institutions, this would 
be the place to exhibit to you the 
fruit of twenty years’ exertions 
consecrated to the service of my 
country. But it Is not for me to 
point out what all the citizens have 
the right to demand from you. 

I alone am deprived of this civic 
privilege, because having called 
you together and explained your 
duties, it is not permitted me in 
any manner to influence your 
counsels. It would be superflu¬ 
ous to repeat to the delegates of 
the people what Colombia has 
written in characters of blood. 
My only duty is reduced to unre¬ 
stricted submission to the laws 
and the magistrates you may be¬ 
stow upon us, and my fervent as¬ 
piration is that the will of the 
people may be proclaimed, re¬ 
spected and fulfilled by its dele¬ 
gates.’ 

After recommending in the 
strongest* terms the necessity of 
naming another individual fdr the 
chair of State, he proceeds. 

‘ Believe me, a new magistrate is 
indispensable for the republic. 

* The people wish to know if I 
shall ever cease to command. 
Show yourselves, citizens, worthy 
of representing g free people by 
banishing every idea that sup¬ 
poses me necessary to the repub¬ 
lic. 

( A state dependent on one man 
ought not to exist, and will not 
exist. Hear my supplications! 
Save the republic! Preserve my 
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glory, which is the glory of 
Colombia. Dispose of the office 
of President, which I respect¬ 
fully resign into your hands. 
From this day 1 am no more than 
a citizen armed to defend my 
country and ready to obey its laws. 
Discontinue my public employ¬ 
ments forever. I make to you 
a formal and solemn delivery of 
the supreme authority which the 
national suffrages have conferred 
upon me.’ * 

Besides the message of the Li¬ 
berator, there was presented to 
Congress by his order, an exposi¬ 
tion relating to the different bran¬ 
ches of administration, and the 
political circumstances of the Re¬ 
public. 

This document, signed by the 
President of the council, 25th of 
January, 1830, after pointing out 
the evils which had afflicted the 
republic, contains the following 
extraordinary expressions. 

‘During the last four years 
there have been discussions more 
or less warm, more or less impar¬ 
tial, upon the form of government 
suited to Colombians, and in the 
multitude of writings, the*opinions 
of almost all the citizens have 
been expressed. 1 

‘All without exception have 
.manifested their desire for the 
establishment of a government, 
-which shall be the firmest founda¬ 
tion of liberty, which shall secure 
individual rights, and preserve sa¬ 
cred the inviolability of property 
of every kind. In regard to the 
executive power alone, there are 
dipfrencesof opinion. Some de¬ 
sire a Supreme Magistrate for life, 
ethers an Hereditary Monarch, 
but the greater part prefer an 


elective and temporal Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate.’ 

Iwnay be necessary with a view 
to a full and complete understand¬ 
ing of the important events of this 
year, to explain the character of 
the Congress to which t his mesy 
sage t was addressed. Yfi$nec£" 
tions were undoubtedly free and 
regular. The different parties ex¬ 
erted themselves as customary'in 
contested elections, in favor of their 
respective candidates; and the 
contest terminated in the choice 
of a large majority of ancient and 
well tried patriots, and among the 
most illustrious in Colombia. 
Among the deputies at large, 
Bolivar had unquestionably a ma¬ 
jority, embracing therein a portion 
of those, who were in favor of a 
republican system of government, 
and who were unwilling to be¬ 
lieve the Liberator other than 
friendly to the system, which they 
themselves were pledged to sup¬ 
port. 

The conduct of Bolivar at this 
moment, when the mere expres¬ 
sion of his opinions of a republic, 
would have prostrated the hopes 
of the agitators and gone far to 
have reconciled the feuds existing 
throughout the country, was vacil¬ 
lating and temporizing. He re¬ 
fused td continue in office, but 
declined the expression of his 
opinion as to the form of Consti¬ 
tution they shotild adopt. It is 
certain, had it been his wish, Bo- 
liver might have been elected 
President, but the deference of 
that portion of his friends, who 
were attached te a liberal form of 
government and 1 who held the bat 
an^e of power, would cany them 
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no farther, and as he persisted in 
his refusal to serve, they waited on 
another candidate. Meanwhile 
the long smothered flame «burst 
forth, and Venezuela, with Paez 
at her head, declared herself in¬ 
dependent of the Central Goverri- 
Mnent at Bogota. 

' *** We will here briefly trace the 
causes which led to this result. 

From the year 1821, when the 
Constitution of Colombia was first 
proclaimed, the municipality of 
Caraccas on taking the oath ob¬ 
served, that that portion of the 
republic had not been properly 
represented in the formation of 
that compact, and repeated mani¬ 
festations of discontent were sub¬ 
sequently evinced by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Venezuela towards the 
government at Bogota, which ex¬ 
cited fears, that they would think 
of separating from the rest of the 
republic. In 1826, as we have 
before remarked in a previous 
volume of this work, a revolution 
broke out proclaiming the federal 
form of government, and although 
the Liberator was able at that 
time to repress it, the fire of dis¬ 
cord still burnt unnoticed. In the 
department of the South, and 
particularly in Quito (capital of 
the department of the Equator) 
they took the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution In 1822, after 
having freed themselves from 'the 
Spanish sway, but expressed their 
unwillingness to*be dependent on 
a Central Government resident at 
Bogota. 

From the first, they constantly 
insisted, that the Constitution 
had been formed without their 
concurrence, because being at tbe 
.time of its promulgation uqder 
the yoke of Spain. 


The Constitution was indeed 
obeyed, but a jealous distrust of 
the government at Bogota, was 
evinced even in the act of render¬ 
ing it obedience. 

This jealousy, like that which 
exists in our own country, was 
excited and fostered as well by 
local parties as by the peculiar 
situation of the country. 

The two greaf branches of hu¬ 
man industry, Manufactures and 
Agricalture, were brought into 
direct collision. .While the de¬ 
partments of the North were en¬ 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 
the labor and wealth of the South 
were entirely devoted to manu¬ 
factures. 

Instead of mutual assistance 
and support, dependent as they 
are upon each other, the same 
petty jealousies, that have else¬ 
where been exhibited between 
these important branches of do¬ 
mestic industry prevailed there 
to the fullest extent, and seemed 
to widen the breach, which was 
already almost beyond repair. 

The plan of the Bolivian con¬ 
federation reanimated the projects 
of the South and of Venezuela 
in favor of the federal systefn, and 
was the immediate cause of the 
overthrow of the Constitution. 

Tbe following letter, written by 
General Bolivar to General Herez, 
who was then living at Lima as a 
member of the Council of State, 
having received his appointment 
as such from the Liberator, serv¬ 
ed to encourage the hopes of the 
dissentients. 

Dec. 4, 1836. 

During the eight days that I 
have remained in Bogota, I have’ 
been solely engaged in enforcing 
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upon the Vice President and Se¬ 
cretaries, the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing the plan of the confederacy 
of the six States, and I believe 
that the Vice President will sup¬ 
port it with all his influence. We 
have agreed not to reassemble the 
Congress, and to convoke a Grand 
Convention, when it will be easy 
to confirm the right of that which 
in fact now exists. Venezuela is 
in truth independent, and she will 
enter deeply into this plan, be¬ 
cause torn to.pieces by warm 
passions and by jarring interests, 
vacillating without a government, 
and full of misery as she is, she 
cannot but adopt it with pleasure. 
All the South anxiously desires it 
and New Grenada cannot remain 
isolated between two States em¬ 
bracing its boundaries. This let¬ 
ter as respects its politics, is also 
for General Santa Cruz and his 
worthy ministers, to whom you 
wilhimpart these suggestions, that 
they may be prepared when Pe¬ 
rez shall propose to Colombia the 
confederation heretofore agreed 
on. 

The Constitution being thus 
overthrown, various efforts were 
made l to restore it, and the best 
hopes of the peopld rested on the 
Congress of 1830. 

These hopes however proved 
fallacious, the expectations from 
the Congress were destroyed by 
the plan of monarchy before 
mentioned, and Venezuela, alarm¬ 
ed at the prospect, declared a 
separation. 

The 25th November, 1629, 
0jfetecas declared her separation 
worn New Grenada, by disown¬ 
ing the authority of Bolivar, and 
ail the provinces of the ancient 


Captain Generalship of Venezue¬ 
la followed the example. 

The cause assigned, was the 
attempt on the part of the heads 
of the government to subject Ve¬ 
nezuela to a monarch. 

General Pedro B. Mendez in 
a lettej to General Bermudez^- 
published by him, makes use of“ 
this strong expression. After 
describing in studied language the 
advantages of monarchy, he says, 
‘the principal question in New 
Grenada is, as to the best means 
of carrying it into effect.’ 

This disclosure was followed 
by a burst of indignation, which 
resounded throughout the repub¬ 
lic, and convinced the partisans 
of the measure, of the difficult 
nature of their undertaking to de¬ 
liver over the country into the 
hands of a foreign monarch. A 
representation signed by 1500 
citizens of Caraccas on the 24th 
Dec. 1829, was sent to General 
Bolivar, imforming him of their 
resolution, and concluding with 
these words-— 

‘ The world will investigate the 
causes of the misfortunes, deaths, 
and' horrors which will ensue, 
and will not be deceived by the 
pretexts, by which they are 
sought to be imputed to us. We 
would leave open the graves of 
the victirhs, that our posterity may 
see the ,blood shed by their fath¬ 
ers, and the wounds which they 
received from thfc hands of those 
who wished to destroy their hero¬ 
ic patriotism.’ 

The news of the commotion 
in Venezuela and her separation 
from the republic, having reached 
Bogota, the question was at mice 
presented tio Congress j whether 
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force should be employed to central form of government. It 
compel a submission to the central was feared even before its a dop 


government, or conciliating mea¬ 
sures adopted. Bolivar proposed to 
Congress on the 27th of January, 
1830, to go personally to treat 
with Paez, on the boundary line 
.of Venezuela, in order to bring 
him over to the union;'and to 
make his efforts of more %vail, 
he recommended that Congress 
should by direct note authorize 
him to undertake the mission. 
After a long debate, it was resolv¬ 
ed, to send to Venezuela commis¬ 
sioners authorized to treat with 
Paez, and instructed to present to 
him and the towns under his con¬ 
trol, the basis of the Constitution 
framed for Colombia, according to 
which, the Government was to be 
republican, popular, representa¬ 
tive, elective, alternative and re¬ 
sponsible. General Antonia Jose 
de Sucre, Jose Maria Estenes, 
Bishop of JBanta Morta, and 
Francesco Aranda, members of 
the same Congress, were named 
for this commission of peace, and 
it was believed, that Venezuela on 
understanding the basis of the 
new Constitution, would desist 
from the undertaking of separa¬ 
ting herself from the republic and 
the formation of an independent 
State. 

In the meantime the ^battalion 
of Boyaca raised the cry of liberty, 
disowned the authority of the lib¬ 
erator, and bein^ unable to sustain 
itself against the forces in Magda¬ 
lena, set out for Maracaibo and 
put itself under the command of 
the new government of Venezuela. 

Congress meanwhile proceeded 
in the discussion of the project of 
a Constitution, recognising the 


tion, that the Constitution would 
be shipwrecked on one of two 
shoals, either that it would be 
necessary to sustain it by force, in 
order to insure its adoption by 
Venezuela, and expose the coun¬ 
try to the horrors of civil war, or 
that it would fall through from the 
separation of Venezuela and the 
consequent want of the consent of 
all th^ States, necessary to its 
adoption. 

The Government then existing 
at Bogota, sent a division under 
the command of General O’Leary 
to the dividing line of Venezuela 
and New Grenada to prevent the 
progress of the revolution in that 
part of Colombia which encamped 
in Pampluna, while the govern¬ 
ment of Venezuela, fearing an at¬ 
tack, on their part sent another 
column to the frontier of New 
Grenada under the command of 
General Santiago Marino which 
took up its quarters in Gaudalito. 
On all sides, the dread of a civil 
war prevailed, the prospect of 
which was rendered the more ter¬ 
rible from the fact, that the de¬ 
partments of the South were in¬ 
clined to follow the example of 
Venezuela and to constitute them¬ 
selves into independent States. 

A confederation was proposed 
by some as a means of harmoniz¬ 
ing local pretensions and preserv¬ 
ing the national integrity, but men 
onnfluence in Bogota opposed it, 
and Congress rejected the mea¬ 
sures, considering themselves as¬ 
sembled in conformity with the 
fundamental law, constituting New 
Grenada gpd Venezuela into a 
central republic, and as therefore 
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invested with no other power than 
that of remodelling the Constitu¬ 
tion upon the basis of a central 
Government. 

A project was then proposed by 
some oi the deputies, of district 
assemblies of the departments, 
with the power of deliberating in 
all municipal matters and of pro¬ 
posing to the executive the Pre¬ 
fects of their respective depart¬ 
ments : which project was adopted 
and incorporated into the Consti¬ 
tution. 

But the agitation was great on 
all sides, and Venezuela still re¬ 
mained unmoved. New proofs 
of the inflexible resolution to sep¬ 
arate daily arrived at Bogota, and 
in nearly all the acts of its govern¬ 
ment and in the public papers, 
was manifested an inveterate aver¬ 
sion to Bolivar, who they suppos¬ 
ed, was to obtain the command of 
the republic. 

Among the population of New 
Grenada itself, there was evinced 
much sympathy with the Venezue¬ 
lans, and a repugnance to the em¬ 
ployment of force to compel a sub¬ 
mission to the central government, 
and petitions were presented in the 
monthbf March to Congress from 
nearly all the towns of the provinces 
Papayan, Paste, Buoniuventuera, 
Choes,Neiva and Pampluna, pray¬ 
ing that war might not be declared 
against Venezuela and that the Fe¬ 
deral system or confederative form 
of government might be adopted to 
preserve the integrity of Colombia. 

In the province ofanother 
revolution broke out on the 4th of 
April, disowning the general gov¬ 
ernment and placing itself under 
thejMktection of Venezuela. 

About the middle of April the 
division under the command of 


General Marino approached the 
Tachura (the river which sepa¬ 
rates the territories of New Grena¬ 
da and Venezuela) and on the 21st 
of April the inhabitants of Cucuta 
proclaimed themselves indepen¬ 
dent of the central government, 
disavowed the authority of Bolivar, - 
declared themselves in favor of 
the federal system, and asked the 
protection of Marino against the 
body of troops then in Pampluna. 

This revolution occurred before 
the eyes of the Commissioners on 
the part of the Congress, who 
were then in Cucuta, having been 
prohibited by an order from Paez, 
from entering the territories of 
Venezuela. 

On the part of Venezuela, Ma¬ 
rino, Ignacio Fernandez Peira and 
M. Tobar were named as com¬ 
missioners for the purpose of 
meeting the commissioners from 
Congress. 

They met in San*Jose de Cu- 
cuta on the line of the Tachura, 
on the 18th of April, and accord¬ 
ing to the protocol of the confer¬ 
ence published in the Gazette of 
Colombia, the official paper signed 
as the only result of their meeting, 
the ‘following propositions were 
presented by the Commissioners 
on the part of Venezuela. 

1. That it be permitted to New 
Grenada 1 and*the departments of 
the South to constitute themselves 
freely and independently as Vene¬ 
zuela had done. *■ 

2. That Congress decide on 
the proper means to promote the 
foreign relations of the country 
and to preserve the public credit) 
until the representatives of the 
different States should agree upon 
the understanding to be established 
among them for the future. 
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3. That no individual who had 
enjoyed the executive power or 
had been Secretary of State should 
be again appointed to those qffices. 

4. That necessary measures 
should be taken for the accom¬ 
plishment of what had been es- 

. tablished in the first proposition. 
• 5. That the constituent con¬ 
gresses of the three States\)f the 
North, Centre and South should 
fix upon ties adapted to bind them 
together for the future. 

6. That it be permitted to the 
officers of the army to remove to 
any of the three States, and that 
the soldiers should be at liberty to 
return to their houses — and 

7. That no individual, civil or 
military be molested on account 
of his political opinions up to that 
time. 

Such was the only result of the 
mission of the Congress to Vene¬ 
zuela. 

By this tfhie General Bolivar 
had retired to bis country seat 
in the vicinity of Bogota, and 
General Caicedo, who was then 
in charge of the Executive pow¬ 
er, anxious to avoid the horrors 
of a civil war and a general popu¬ 
lar commotion, in conformity with 
the expressed opinions of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces, sent to Congress 
a message, which on account of 
its influence on public 'affairs, as 
well as the unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference caused thereby of the 
British ministd! - , whose under¬ 
standing with the partisans of 
Bolivar was by such interference 
fully confirmed — we publish en¬ 
tire. 

Bogota, April 18th, 1880. 
JUott excellent President 

of the Constituent Congress. 

Sir— A great portion of the 


Republic being in a state of com¬ 
motion, it was easy to see that 
these movements would soon be 
communicated to the other towns 
and that the tranquillity of these 
also would soon be disturbed. 
The representation addressed by 

the Prefect of-, and- that 

of the commandant of Boyaca, 
which I have the honor to trans¬ 
mit to your Excellency, are the 
proofs of this fact. In such criti¬ 
cal grcinnstances, and with the 
present precarious condition of 
the Government, I cannot answer 
for the tranquillity of the towns 
nor the security of the country. 
For some days past the Govern¬ 
ment has entertained the opinion 
that the labor of the Congress 
towards the formation of the Con¬ 
stitution will be fruitless; under 
the supposition that Venezuela 
is disposed to resist il with force; 
and if granted for the Republic 
it would not be adopted by all the 
departments. 

Of what use would a Constitu¬ 
tion be that is to be in force but 
for a single day ? A Constitution 
is one of those works which should 
be framed only when it is expect¬ 
ed it wil] be obeyed. If the con¬ 
trary is the ease it is better to 
withhold it. A grievous evil is 
inflicted upon the towns by ac¬ 
customing them to look upon the 
Constitutions framed by the Na¬ 
tional Representation as mere 
unmeaning pieces of paper. 

The Government is of opinion 
that the labors of Congress would 
be useless to the nation unless di¬ 
rected to the granting of an or¬ 
ganic decree,’ pointing out the 
attributes of the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, insuring individual and so¬ 
cial security, naming the high 
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functionaries in whose hands are 
to be placed the reins of State, 
and authorizing them to convoke 
a Convention for the purpose 
of deciding on the fate of these 
towns. Such is the general 
wish, such is public opinion, and 
such the means of remedying 
the evils which are not merely 
feared to exist, but which are, in 
fact, at this moment in contact 
with us. 

The movement of a jsingle 
Province may conduct us from 
partial revolutions to absolute dis¬ 
union and anarchy. If the union 
with the departments of Venezue¬ 
la is possible, the representatives 
of the two people will be able 
while tranquillity exists to fix upon 
the union, to settle their differ¬ 
ences and to agree upon the ties 
to bind them for the future. But 
in the midst of revolutions and 
disorder, the people will precipi¬ 
tate .themselves to ruin. 

Having made this representa¬ 
tion to you, I consider it my duty 
to declare that the measure 
pointed out is as urgent as it is 
necessary. 

Please submit it to the ‘wisdom 
of Congress,' which, penetrated 
with the best desires, will un¬ 
doubtedly pursue the measures 
best calculated to insure the tran¬ 
quillity of the people and the well 
being of the Republic. 

Domingo Caicedo. 

The message having been read 
to Congress, was referred, with 
tiw accompanying documents, to 
TObmmittee, by whom, after care- 
fbl deliberation, a report was 
made, from which we extract the 
following: • 

r V 

‘In this state of affairs, the 


committee do not think that Con¬ 
fess should occupy itself with the 
formation of a provisional Gov¬ 
ernment for the departments of 
New Grenada, which might be 
rejected by a majority of the votes. 
The committee entertain the opin¬ 
ion that some consideration is due 
to the suggestions of the Execu-v 
tive, And that a reply should be 
delayed until the result of the 
mission of peace to Venezuela 
is fully known. The committee 
therefore have agreed to the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions: 

‘ 1. Resolved , That before re¬ 
plying to the message of the Gov¬ 
ernment they will wait for the re¬ 
sult of the mission of peace, with¬ 
out in the meantime suspending 
their deliberations for the forma¬ 
tion of a Constitution. 

‘2. That the Chief of the Gov¬ 
ernment be invited to a confer¬ 
ence with a special ^commission, 
that by means of mutual explana¬ 
tions an understanding may be 

effected.* 

» 

Congress, in the face of the 
report of the committee, 

‘ Resolved , That they would re¬ 
ply to the acting Exeputive, that 
Congress was occupied with de¬ 
vising means to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the threatened disturban¬ 
ces, and that on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment every effort should be 
made to calm the public mind,and 
to reestablish order by all the, 
means in its control.* 

Congress having thus deter¬ 
mined on their reply to the mes¬ 
sage of the acting Executive, Mr 
Turner, Envoy Extraordinary of 
His* Britarihic Majesty, on the 
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19th of April, addressed a note 
to the Secretary of Foreign Re¬ 
lations, in which he says that, ‘ He 
has observed with equal negret 
and surprise in the Government 
Gazette, a copy of an official 
message addressed to the Con- 
. gress by the Executive power of 
Colombia, in which was proposed 
the formation of a separate ’Gov¬ 
ernment for New Grenada, and 
the consequent dissolution of the 
Republic.’ After protesting 
against any wish to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of Colom¬ 
bia, he gives notice that, ‘ if such 
a measure is sanctioned by the 
Congress and carried into effect, 
the existing treaty between Great 
Britain and Colombia would 
become ipso facto annulled and 
the functions of the undersigned 
will cease.’ 

The Secretary of Foreign Re¬ 
lations replied that,« The message 
of the Government of the 15th, 
far from having for its object the 
dissolution of the Republic, was in¬ 
tended to preserve it; and that the 
measures proposed were to lead 
to a calm deliberation on the part 
of ancient Venezuela and New 
Grenada to restore the union* un¬ 
fortunately interrupted.’ 

On the twentysecond day of 
April there was much alarm in 
Bogota’ on account* of sf suppos¬ 
ed intention to confer anew the su¬ 
preme power upon Bolivar. This 
arose simply trOm the proceed¬ 
ings of Colonel Diaz, who was 
engaged in obtaining signatures in 
Bogota to a petition to the Con¬ 
gress, having this object in view, 
and of other officers who were 
similarly engaged in several of the 
neighboring towns. But jhe attempt 


was received with indignation by 
the people, and General Caicedo 
promptly resorted to vigorous 
measures to suppress it, appoint¬ 
ing Urdaneta, who was the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bogota, to command the 
troops destined to oppose the agi¬ 
tators. On the 27th of April 
Bolivar sent a message to Con¬ 
gress renewing the protestations of 
his unwillingness* to assume the 
chief command, and containing 
these expressions — ‘Venezuela, 
to effect its separation from the 
Republic, has accused me of am¬ 
bitious views. It will now allege 
that my reelection will prove an 
obstacle to reconciliation and that 
in the end the Republic must un¬ 
dergo either a dismemberment or a 
civil war. It is the duty of Con¬ 
gress to give tothe towns of Colom¬ 
bia a new Magistrate, invested with 
powers adequate to the exigencies 
of the time and the vigorous ad¬ 
ministration of the laws.’ • 
General Caicedo had ordered 
General Velez to take command 
of the division of Pampluna but 
the officers of the division disobey¬ 
ed the mandate of the Govern¬ 
ment anti refused submission to 
the order of Velez, having'enter¬ 
ed into an agreement to that ef¬ 
fect on the 29th of April. This 
division was a source of great un¬ 
easiness to the people, as being 
under the control of neither of the 
Governments of Colombia and 
Venezuela. It? refusal to obey 
was supposed to be concerted be¬ 
tween Monlilla, who was then at 
Magdalena, and the other friends 
of Bolivar, who wished to see 
him resume the chief command, 
and this was a new motive for 
distrust and alarm in those whose 
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desire was to see quiet and the 
supremacy of the laws reestablish¬ 
ed. 

On the 29th of April the Con¬ 
gress of Colombia ratified the 
Constitution of the Central Re¬ 
public, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition of the towns ; but to satisfy 
the friends of the federal system 
it was decreed that, in each de¬ 
partment a district Chamber 
should be established with the 
power of directing the local and 
municipal affairs of the depart¬ 
ments. 

..By a decree of the 11th of 
May, the mode of nominating and 
electing the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives was established, and by 
another decree of the same date, 
the Province of Antiochia was 
erected into a Department. 

The most important decree, 
however, of this period, was that 
which fixed the time and manner 
of «thc publication of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

On the 4th of May, Congress 
went into an election of President 
and Vice President of the Re¬ 
public. There were three can¬ 
didates, Canabal, Caicedo and 
Mosqbera. The former was the 
candidate of the Bolivian party, 
the two latter, of the liberal and 
moderate party. Mosquera es¬ 
pecially enjoyed the confidence of 
all parties, as a patriot of strict 
probity and one whose desires and 
actions were solely directed to the 
welfare of his country. Bolivar 
had himself expressed his prefer¬ 
ence for Mosquera, but it was un¬ 
derstood that he had absolutely 
refused to accept the appointment 
if conferred upon him ; assigning 
as a^reason his infirm state of 


health and physical debility, pro* 
duced by a long and dangerous 
sickness, from which he was just 
recovering. Canabal was consid¬ 
ered as the candidate of the mon¬ 
archical party. 

On the first ballot the votes 
were, for Canabal 26, Mosquera. 
17, and Caicedo 5 — total 48. • 

Tfcro thirds being necessary to 
a choice, and neither candidates 
having received that number, a 
second balloting was gone into. 
The result was, for Mosquera 27, 
Canabal 17 and Caicedo 5 — to¬ 
tal 49. The third balloting was 
limited to the two highest candi¬ 
dates and the result was, for Mos¬ 
quera 34, Canabal 17 — total 51. 
Senor Joachim Mosquera was 
therefore declared duly elected 
President of Colombia. For 
Vice President the votes were, 
for Caicedo 33, Canabal 12, Val- 
larina 2 — total 47. General 
Domingo Caicedo was therefore 
declared elected Vice President. 
This result was mainly attribu¬ 
table to that portion of the repre¬ 
sentation who,x entertaining a pre¬ 
ference for Bolivar and an ardent 
attachment for his services, were' 
opposed however to the doctrines 
advanced by some of his partisans; 
a concurrence in which had alrea¬ 
dy diminished the otherwise de¬ 
served popularity of the Liberator 
and placed the Republic on the 
verge of ruin. Bolivar, in a mes¬ 
sage to Congress, congratulated 
them on the result, and on having 
chpsen for the first offices of the 
Republic men who bad deserved¬ 
ly obtained the esteem and confi¬ 
dence of the nation; and after¬ 
wards- in replying to an address 
made to tpm at Cartbagena cm 
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the eve of his intended departure 
for Europe, by the Prefect of that 
Department, made use'of expres¬ 
sions highly complimentary to 
Mosquera, describing him as a 
man ‘ adorned with all the civic 
virtues, whose administration 
*would effect the re-establishment 
of the laws which he had studied 
with distinguished reputation.* 

The last act of the Congress 
was the enactment of a decree 
tendering the gratitude and hom¬ 
age of the Republic to Bolivar, 
and bestowing upon him a pen¬ 
sion of thirty thousand dollars per 
annum for life, commencing at 
the period of his retirement from 
office. The Congress then ad¬ 
journed, and by that act took from 
Mosquera the power of declining 
the Presidency, as was his inten¬ 
tion, which by the Constitution 
could only be done in the pres¬ 
ence of the Congress. By a 
oommunicatidh, dated the 14th of 
May, the President elect adverted 
to this fact, stating that he should 
have resigned had the Congress 
been in session to receive his re¬ 
signation, believing himself inade¬ 
quate, both physically and moral¬ 
ly, to the duties of the office. As 
it was, however, he thought him¬ 
self bound to undertake it in obe¬ 
dience to the will of the people, 
and promised to dfevotenis best 
energies to the promotion of the 
public good. 

The time was*prolific of diffi¬ 
culties and troubles; and the 
very commencement of Mosque- 
ra*« administration was signalized 
by commotion. The battalion 
which at that time formed the 
garrison of Bogota, commanded 
by Colonels Maguerra #and Cgs* 


telli, on the 7th of May, arrested 
those officers, placed themselves 
under the orders of General Por¬ 
to Carrero and demanded of the 
Vice President, who was at that 
time Governor of the Province, 
their arrears of pay, amounting to 
seventy thousand dollars and mo¬ 
ney to defray their expenses to 
Venezuela, of which Province 
they were natives*. It was said 
at the time and has since been 
repeated, that Porto Carrero was 
the instigator of this mutiny, and 
that he was actuated by a feeling 
of dissatisfaction because Bolivar 
was no longer in power ; and the 
assertion has been in some degree 
confirmed by his subsequent con¬ 
duct in uniting himself to Bolivar, 
with whom he continued until the 
death of that remarkable man. 

The Vice President, having no 
troops under his control, was 
obliged to temporize, and sent to 
Bolivar, requesting his intercession 
with Porto Carrero, who had de¬ 
clared that he would obey no 
commands but such as should 
emanate from him. The Libera¬ 
tor decliyed to interfere, and the 
Vice President thus left tp his 
own resources, succeeded in rais¬ 
ing a body of about five hundred 
troops, which he placed under the 
command of General Urdaneta, 
and eventually quelled the insur¬ 
rection without resorting to arms, 
partly by the demonstration of his 
power to resist their demands and 
partly by promises and the distri¬ 
bution of some money. The mu¬ 
tineers dispersed and joined the 
various bodies of soldiers that 
were collected in different Prov¬ 
inces ; many of which gave strong 
manifestations of a disposition to 
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renew and increase the distrac¬ 
tions that had so long embarrassed 
the Government and oppressed 
the people. In Venezuela in par¬ 
ticular and in New Grenada, there 
were numerous chieftains, whose 
designs it was difficult to pene¬ 
trate, but whose conduct was such 
eg to excite suspicion and unea¬ 
siness in the minds of those who 
desired to sec order and stability 
restored to the Government and 
the people. And it was a parent 
that the task which Mosquera, by 
his acceptance, of the Presiden¬ 
tial authority, had undertaken to 
accomplish, would prove extreme¬ 
ly arduous. 

On the 30th of April the Con¬ 
gress of Venezuela met in Valen¬ 
cia, and on the same day received 
from Paez a congratulatory mes¬ 
sage, in which he manifested the 
most favorable opinion of the re¬ 
establishment of public order and 
the'advancement of the happiness 
of Venezuela. 

The progress of public opinion 
in favor of the federal system, was 
still permanent and increasing. 
On the 13th of May, Quito, the 
most populous city of Colombia, 
and the capital of the department 
of the Equator, declared itself in 
favor of this system, and its ex¬ 
ample was followed by Guayaquil 
and Azuai, the other departments 
of the south. 

General Flores, who was in 
command of the departments of 
the south, lent them his assistance, 
and was appointed interior chief 
those departments, until the 
etin; of Congress to constitute 
them into a separate state, and 
the formation of a federal form of 
government. This movement in 


Quito occurred before the result 
of the deliberations of Congress 
on the subject of the Constitution 
was known, and seems to exhibit 
the strong opposition existing 
throughout the country to a central 
government. A letter from Bol¬ 
ivar announcing his intention of* 
embqrking for Europe, had 'a 
powerful influence on the conduct 
of Flores. Flores knew the sen¬ 
timents of the people of the south 
— that they were opposed to a 
central form of government, and 
that it would be impossible to ob¬ 
tain for it support, without the 
effusion of much blood, and a 
civil war with Venezuela. The 
letter of Bolivar, freeing him from 
the trammels of previous engage¬ 
ments, left him at liberty to pur- 
suethe course his inclination dicta¬ 
ted, and he yielded to the popular 
impulse of the country in which he 
was, and in which his interests 
were identified by Carriage with 
a young lady of one of the most 
distinguished families in Quito. 

We come now to the conduct 
of Bolivar during this critical pe¬ 
riod of public affairs. After his 
retirement from the supreme com¬ 
mand, he had, as we have before 
mentioned, taken up his residence 
at his country seat near Carthage- 
na, and was understood to be pre¬ 
paring for his departure to Eu¬ 
rope. Whether this was seriously 
his intention must remain matter 
of conjecture. The letter to Flo¬ 
res seems to prove it was, and 
another fact confirms us in this 
impression. Colonel Whittle was 
in garrison at Papayan with the 
battalion of Vargas. He was a 
devoted friend of Bolivar, having 
sav«ed his life in the conspiracy of 
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the 25th of Sept. 1829, and was 
considered among his warmest 
partisans. This officer also re¬ 
ceived a letter from Bolivai 1 , in¬ 
forming him of his intention to 
leave the country, and inviting 
him to accompany him, if it was 
‘ his wish to leave Colombia. An 
understanding was immediately 
effected between Colonel Whittle 
and General Flores in regard to 
the popular movements, and a 
warm and efficient support was 
yielded by these officers to the 
federal cause. It seems unlikely 
that Bolivar should have thus in¬ 
fluenced his friends to submit 
themselves to the new order of 
things, if it had been his intention 
to have remained in the country 
and resumed the supreme com¬ 
mand. We believe it was his own 
wish and serious intention to have 
departed, and thereby relieved 
his country from the distraction 
caused by hi? presence. In this 
intention, Bolivar was actuated by 
an anxious wish to preserve the 
glories attached to his name ; and 
it is to be regretted, that he should 
have yielded his better judgment 
to the desires of Mantilla and oth¬ 
er partisan chieftains, who feared, 
with his departure a destruction of 
their own undeserved power. 

Mosquera arrived at Bogota on 
the 12th of June and was receiv¬ 
ed by all parties with enthusiasm. 
On the next day he swore to 
the Constitution and entered upon 
the duties of his office. His first 
public act was a proclamation or 
message, explaining his views and 
the principles which governed him 
during the short period of his ad¬ 
ministration. It was in these 
words:— • • 

21 


‘ Joaquim Mosquera, President 
of the Republic of Colombia* to 
his fellow countrymen — 

Colombians- The grand, 

drama which we represent, is not 
for ourselves alone, but for all 
South America — a favorable op¬ 
portunity is now presented to you 
of setting a great example of mor¬ 
ality and virtue in the regeneration 
of Colombia — the destruction of 
anarcBy, and the foundation of a 
government of laws, the only rem¬ 
edy against popular passions and 
the sole hope of liberty. 

The Constituent Congress has 
afforded you the legal means of 
expressing the national will, 
through the medium of deputies 
of your own free choice. 

The Liberator of Colombia has 
retired from among us, to calm 
the jealous friends of liberty, 
concealing his laurels, and remov¬ 
ing every pretext for disorder. 

In this important crisis, the 
representatives of the people have 
entrusted me with the provisional 
admiriistration of the republic con¬ 
formably to the Constitution to 
which 1 have this day sworp, and 
this is the point of contact which 
they have fixed on, by which we 
may procure a general concert for 
the salvation of Colombia from 
the dissolution which threatens 
her. I invoke my country and 
liberty to obtain your hearing. — 
Pure love of ft ly country is the 
sacred torch which guides me, 
and you may ask all from a man 
like myself, taken suddenly from 
private life to be the sacred minis¬ 
ter of your will. Express it then, 
as your honor, your glory, and 
the national interest command, 
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and the good of our country will 
be your work. 

Citizens of all opinions, unite 
for the interest of our country. — 
The true friends of liberty are not 
those who seek for a constant 
necessity of change — let there 
be no new revolutions; and let 
the one already begun, be con¬ 
cluded. Colotpbians, we have 
yet time to preserve our glory and 
our political existence — let us 
give an example of order fo the 
new states of our continent, and 
prove to our detractors, that we 
are not immoral men and not un¬ 
worthy of being free. 

Joaquim Mosquera. 

Bogota, I3th June, 1830. 

The Vice President, who had 
conducted the affairs of the gov¬ 
ernment until the arrival of Mos- 
quera, had made no change of 
ministry, but had retained in of¬ 
fice* all those who had filled the 
various departments of state under 
Bolivar; and Mosqucra confirmed 
their appointments. They were 
Vicente Borrero, minister of for¬ 
eign affairs; Alexandra Qsoris, of 
the interior; Jose Gracio Mas- 
quez, of finances, and General 
Joaquim Paris, of war. The fol¬ 
lowing persons composed the 
Council of State. The archbish¬ 
op of Bogota, Don Felix Restre- 
po, General Jose Maria Ortega, 
Juan Fernandez, Soto Mayor, 
Manuel Benito Rfcvallo, Modesto 
Lannea, Vicente Alvarez, Jose 
Joachim Almedo, Vicente Asuero, 
Diego Fernando Gomez, General 
Jose Fabrega, and Vicente Borre¬ 
ro, all sound patriots, and eminent 
for probity and talent*. 


The treasury was at this time 
completely exhausted and the 
government was moreover largely 
indebted to individuals, who had 
made loans to enable it to cany 
on its affairs. By the Constitution 
the executive was prohibited 
from making loans, decreeing 
contributions, or establishing ne# 
imposts; and it therefore became 
at once a serious question, how 
the expenses of the state were to 
be provided for. The utmost 
that Mosquera and his ministers 
could do, was to watch vigilantly 
over the expenditures, and to take 
the most vigorous and prudent 
measures to repress and prevent 
abuses and misapplications of the 
public money, which had existed 
to an alarming extent, and had in 
fact occasioned the want of means 
by which the new government was 
so much embarrassed. The Pres¬ 
ident himself received no compen¬ 
sation for his servfbes, and he 
exerted himself to the utmost to 
induce all the other officers of 
state and public functionaries, to 
limit their demands upon the 
finances of the republic to the 
smallest possible amount. 

In the meantime, in the de¬ 
partment of New Grenada, the 
Constitution was sworn to in most 
of the t provinces, though with 
some opposition ; and the people 
of those districts which refused to 
adopt the Constitution, were yet 
willing to supporf the government 
of Mosquera. On his part, he 
gave the discontented to under¬ 
stand, that unless the Constitution 
were respected, he would not be 
President; and .sent commission¬ 
ers to the various districts in 
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which opposition was manifested, 
to induce the people to follow the 
general example; and the efforts 
of his emissaries were in general 
crowned with success. Mosque- 
ra then directed his attention to 
the departments ofVenezuela and 
the South, where the cjissent of 
the people was more resolute and 
more general. * 

The province of Casanare, on 
the borders ofVenezuela, follow¬ 
ing the impulse of the revolution, 
had declared in favor of Venezue¬ 
la, and had requested to be re¬ 
ceived as a component part of 
that state. The Congress of Ven¬ 
ezuela had refused to admit this 
province, from a desire to pre¬ 
serve the friendship of New 
Grenada, and had offered to the 
government of New Grenada its 
good offices, to bring back this 
refractory province, by persuasive 
and indulgent measures, manifest¬ 
ing also its"bopes that its adhesion 
would be easily obtained, after 
the fears caused by its separation 
should have disappeared by the 
establishment of a Constitution. 

In the month of June, General 
Sucre was assassinated in the 
wood of Benuecos near Pasta, on 
his way to Quito from the con¬ 
stituent Congress, of which he was 
a member. Pasta in 1822 had 
declared for old" Spain. Sucre 
had received intimations from his 
friends that a plan for his assas¬ 
sination had %ecn laid in Pasta, 
hut he took no precautions to 
prevent it. His death was attrib¬ 
uted to the liberal party, but it is 
more probable, that the assassina¬ 
tion was the act of some of the 
people of Pasta, among whom he 
had many enemies, jmd whprn he 


had deeply incensed in 1822, 
when he took the place by assault 
and delivered it up to pillage.— 
Suspicion also fell upon Generals 
Ovando and Lopez, between 
whom and Sucre, hostility had 
for some time existed; but there 
is no proof of their guilt, and the 
act still remains a mystery. 

The President Mosquera made 
great and strenuous efforts to de¬ 
tect and punish the assassins, but 
without success. Symptoms of 
revolt, or rather of disunion, had 
for some time past exhibited them¬ 
selves in Venezuela and" the de¬ 
partment of the Equator. In the 
former, General Paez held the 
supreme command, and General 
Flores in the latter; and the 
movements of these officers indi¬ 
cated great reluctance on their 
part to the adoption of a Consti¬ 
tution and mode of government, 
which must necessarily have the 
effect of diminishing their authori¬ 
ty and restraining their influence. 
Flores in particular appeared 
strongly inclined to erect his de¬ 
partment into an independent 
state, of which he should he the 
head; and it was, not without 
reason, supposed that Ptiez was 
well disposed to imitate his exam¬ 
ple, should his undertaking prove 
successful. Mosquera exerted 
himself to the utmost to induce 
Flores to lay aside his design, and 
it is not improbable that lie would 
have succeeded, if his administra¬ 
tion had not in the meantime 
been so suddenly brought to its 
conclusion. In Venezuela, the 
repugnance of the people to the 
central system of government was 
extreme % and this feeling was 
very strongly displayed at the 
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meeting of the Congress of the 
department in July. The suspi¬ 
cions of the Venezuelans were 
also at this time, strongly excited 
against Bolivar, who was still at 
Carthagena, having apparently 
abandoned his design of visiting 
Europe, and who was vehemently 
suspected of an intention to as¬ 
sume once more, either by in¬ 
trigue or violence, the supreme 
authority. Events appeared to 
justify their doubts of the integri¬ 
ty and intentions of the Liberator. 
Early in June several insurrec¬ 
tionary movements had been made 
in various parts of Venezuela, in 
all of which Bolivar was proclaim¬ 
ed, and the intention of the insur¬ 
gents to restore him to the head 
of affairs was openly avowed; 
but by the energetic movements 
of the government, these attempts 
were suppressed without difficul¬ 
ty. But all these alarms had the 
effect of increasing the repug¬ 
nance of the people to the consti¬ 
tutional or central system, which 
had originated with Bolivar, and 
of making them more than ever 
desirous of a separate indepen¬ 
dency. In the meantime troubles 
began to break out in the centre 
of the republic; in Bogota, move¬ 
ments in favor of Bolivar had 
taken place, and the military were 
dissatisfied with the pacific and 
moderate administration of Mos- 
quera. But little confidence 
could be placed ip any of the 
generals; and the government, 
without money, and doubtful of 
tbaflelity of its military agents, 
hap no support except the unarm¬ 
ed people, who desired nothing 
more than peace, tranquillity and 
security. In August, symptoms 


of rebellion broke out in the capi¬ 
tal itself, which were with difficul¬ 
ty suppressed by the prudence 
and firmness of Mosquera. In 
August an alarming conspiracy 
broke out in the battalions of 
Boyaca and Callao, under the 
commaqd of colonels Castelli and 
Simeijes, who approached within 
two leagues of the capital, where 
there was not at the time a force 
sufficient to oppose them. Mos¬ 
quera was extremely anxious to 
avoid bloodshed, and for that rea¬ 
son earnestly endeavored to pre¬ 
vail upon the insurgents to with¬ 
draw, and resume their duties. 
Negotiations were entered into 
between Urdaneta on the part of 
the government, and Castelli as 
the spokesman of the rebels, and 
continued through the greater 
part of the month; the demands 
of the conspirators were principal¬ 
ly directed towards a change of 
the ministry ; but it fras obvious 
that their real intentions were to 
subvert the government and usurp 
the supreme authority. Mosque¬ 
ra and his counsellors resorted to 
every measure of conciliation that 
was consistent with the safety and 
dignity of the government, but 
without effect; and at last it be¬ 
came necessary to resort to arms. 
On the 26th, a column of the best 
troops in ‘the capital, under the 
command of Colonel Garcia, ad¬ 
vanced to meet the rebels, whom 
they encountered at a place called 
the Sanctuary, three leagues from 
the capital, where they were 
strongly entrenched. The attack 
was unfortunate in its results; the 
government troops were defeated 
with great slaughter; and the in¬ 
surgents Bushed with success, 
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marched upon the city, with the 
avowed intention of taking it by 
storm. The number of* troops 
remaining in the capital was but 
600, and of these nearly 400 de¬ 
serted or fled at the approach of 
the enemy. But two courses 
•were left to the President; eith¬ 
er to give up the city to the hor¬ 
rors of an assault, or to submit to 
necessity, and capitulate at once. 
He determined upon the latter 
and appointed commissioners to 
treat with the insurgents for such 
terms of surrender as should se¬ 
cure to the citizens their lives and 
property. On the 28th, the con¬ 
querors entered the city without 
committing any excesses, and 
Mosquera, looking upon their suc¬ 
cess as the triumph of a military 
faction, with which the civil pow¬ 
er of the state was unable to con¬ 
tend, assembled the council on 
the 29th a»d declared the govern¬ 
ment dissolved. 

The council earnestly advised 
and entreated the President to re¬ 
tain his authority, and continue to 
fulfil the duties of his exalted sta¬ 
tion ; and Mosquera, though with 
great reluctance, consented lo fol¬ 
low their advice, at least, until it 
could be ascertained what were 
the wishes of the people. Urda- 
neta, whose military •reputation 
gave him some influence with the 
conquerors, was appointed Secre¬ 
tary of War i» the place of Gen¬ 
eral Paris, (who had retired on 
account of sickness) and was in¬ 
structed to ascertain the senti¬ 
ments of the soldiery, and their 
disposition to obey the existing 
, government. On the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember Urdaneta reported that the 
troops had represented to" him 
. 21 * • 


their unwillingness to submit to 
the authority of any government 
but that of Bolivar, whose .recall 
to the head of the republic, they 
stated to be the wish of the peo¬ 
ple as well as of themselves. The 
report of Urdaneta was confirmed 
by Simenes the leader of the pre¬ 
vailing party, and Mosquera was 
distinctly given^.o understand, that 
nothing short of the reassumption 
of supreme power by the Libera¬ 
tor, would satisfy them. On the 
same day, Mosquera finding that 
no alternative was left to him, re¬ 
signed ; and General Urdaneta 
was appointed temporary Presi¬ 
dent, until the arrival of Bolivar, 
whose recall to power was decreed 
by a meeting o£ some of the sol¬ 
diers and citizens. 

On the 7th of September, Ur¬ 
daneta wrote to Bolivar, inform¬ 
ing him of what had taken place 
at Bogota, and calling upon him 
in the strongest terms to come 
and take charge of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Bolivar consented to comply 
with the call of the people, and lo 
take upon himself the office of the 
government, declaring, However, 
that it should be only until new 
elections could take place, when 
he should return once more to 
private life, from which nothing 
but the wishes of his fellow citi¬ 
zens could have induced him to 
remove. , 

On tire 17th December, 1830, 
died General Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator of South America. His 
character and services we shall 
hereafter* fully examine; our 
present purpose is with the clos- 
igg scene. Had Bolivar adher- 
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ed to his original purpose of leav¬ 
ing Colombia, his life might have 
been spared — his fame certainly 
— as it was, he died the chief of 
a party, in arms against the consti¬ 
tutional governmentof his country. 

His death occurred at Cartha- 
gena at his country seat, where 
he had resided since his resigna¬ 
tion of the supreme command. 
Every respect was paid to his 
memory, and funeral processions 
were had in almost every town in 
the republic. His last proclama¬ 
tion to his countrymen evinced the 
most noble sentiments of patriot¬ 
ism, and it is deeply to be lament¬ 
ed that with the expulsion of 
Spanish power, and the formation 
of a free constitution, Bolivar, like 
our own Washington, had not at 


once retired to the shades of pri¬ 
vate life. 

His* will exhibits, what none 
ever doubled, his total disregard 
of fortune. Men like Bolivar are 
seldom governed by pecuniary mo¬ 
tives, and it would have been far 
better for his country, if his disin¬ 
terestedness had been equally ex¬ 
hibited, in his disregard of the 
temptations of power. 

That we may form some idea of 
the state of parties of Colombia, 
we subjoin a statistical account of 
the population of the different 
Provinces and Departments of 
Colombia — considering as liber¬ 
als, all who opposed themselves to 
the usurpation of Urdaneta, after 
the overthrow of the administra¬ 
tion of Mosquera. 
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Venezuela. 


Apure. 


Departments. Provinces. 

{ Cumana. 

Guayana. 

Barcelona. 

Margarita. 

Venezuela. $ ^raceas. 7 

> Carabobo. ) 

[ Maracaibo. 

i Merida! 
t Frugillo. | 

A P ure - { ?"«?“' } 

These four Departments formerly com¬ 
prised ancient Venezuela, and now com¬ 
prise the state of Venezuela. 

I Pichincha. J 

Truvabura. \ 
Chimborazo. \ 

MaS Ui1, I 

Cuenca. 78,000 7 
Loja. 48,000 > 
Taen. 49,000) 
These three Departments are those of 
the south, and are now constituted as a 
State under tho name of the Equator. 

Canon. more f I 


Cauca, since ad¬ 
ded to the 
Equator. 


Cundinaroarca 


Bogara. 


Ystmo. 


Magdalena. 


Buenar Eutura. 
Pasta. 

Choco 


Bogota. 

Antioquia. 

Maxiquinta. 

Nciva. 

Funga. 

Socarro. 

Pamplona. 

Casanare. 

Panama. • 

Veragua. 

Cartagena. 

Santa Marta. 

Mompor. 

Bio. 


Population. Liberals. 
70,000 7 

45,000 llVK QQQ 
45,000 f 17& ’ UUU 
15,000 J 

350,000 350,000 

48,700 7 

30,000 I „ 

50,000 f 162,100 
33,400 

80,000 80,000 


i Under Under 
Urdaneta. Espinar, 


175,000 


350,000 


162,100 


767,100 


255,000 

90,000 

175,000 

520,000 


156,000 

15,000 

30,000 


721,000 

172,000 

104,000 

45,000 

50,000 

200,000 

150,000 

75,000 

50,000 

40.000 

100,000 

62,000 

70,000 

7,000 


721,000 


22,000 


371,000 


425,000 


12,000 


239,300 


|1,507,100 11,057,300190,000 


It appears from the foregoing, that the population under the sway 
of Urdaneta, consisted of 1,057,300 souls. 

The population of the provinces which had separated from the cen¬ 
tral government, amounted to 1,507,100 souls. In addition is the 
population of the Isthmus under the administration of Espinar, which 
had declared itself in favor of Bolivar, and was equally opposed to 
Urdaneta and the liberal states, amounting to 90,000. 

President MoSquera, after resigning his authority, sailed for the 
United States, where he at present remains. 
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Condition of Country. — Civil War. — Retreat of Rosas. — New 
Government. — Pacification. — Viamout elected Governor. — 
Proceedings concerning Dorrego’s Execution. — Rosas elected 
Governor. — New Disturbances. — Quiroga defeated. — Inva¬ 
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try .— Monte Video. 


The history of the Argentine 
Republics was brought down in a 
previous volume of this Register, 
to the preliminaries of peace 
agreed upon on the 24th of June, 
in 1829, between the province of 
Buenos Ayres and those of the in¬ 
terior : General Lavalle being 
then self-constituted Provincial 
Governor of the former, and com¬ 
mander of its forces. The task 
of papifying the interior was as¬ 
signed to General Rosas. A brief 
narration of the events which sub¬ 
sequently happened, during the 
period of time comprehended in 
the present volume, is necessary 
to the execution of its plan. A 
more uninteresting detail, howev¬ 
er, can scarcely he found in the 
annals of any nation, civilized or 
Savage. The only historical les¬ 
son taught by it is, that a coutnry 
cannot be tranquil, whose desti¬ 
nies are confided to ambitious 
military chiefs; and the only re¬ 
sult of these events has been, that 


Buenos Ayres and the formerly 
confederated provinces are in but 
a very little better condition now, 
as to the sound action of the gov¬ 
ernment and laws, their social and 
moral improvement, and the reg¬ 
ular operations of industry, than 
they were at the time to which we 
last brought up the record. Gen¬ 
eral history will find little or no 
room for the particulars. 

We must refer back a little in 
point of time, to preserve the 
chain of the narration. General 
Paz was at the head of the Uni¬ 
tarian pgrty, ppposed to the fed¬ 
eralists of Cordova and Santa Fe, 
and had taken possession of the 
former city, froip which Bustos 
retired on his approach, with 
about 800 men. Paz pursued 
him for some distance and return¬ 
ed. Bustos rallied his forces, 
and having joined General Quiro- 
ga, made his appearance again, 
with a force of5000 men. Paz did 
not wait fdr a siege, but went out 
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to meet the enemy, and some se¬ 
vere fighting ensued, on the 22d 
and 23d of June, which ended in 
the total rout of the federalists; 
fifteen hundred of them being 
either killed or captured. 

The news of this victory pro- 
' duced great sensation in 4he city 
of Buenos Ayres. By the jCon- 
vention of the 24th of June, rep¬ 
resentatives for the Provincial 
Congress were to be elected with 
all convenient speed, and that 
body was to organize a perma¬ 
nent Government; on the forma¬ 
tion of which, Lavalle and Rosas 
were to lay down their temporary 
authority. The hopes and pre¬ 
tensions of the Unitarians increas¬ 
ed ; and at the election held on 
the 26th July, Lavalle, by his in¬ 
fluence, and the bayonets he com¬ 
manded, carried everything his 
own way. Rosas saw, in the re¬ 
sults of the election, no security 
for the fulfilment of the terms on 
which he had insisted on the 24th 
June, and withdrew with his 
troops to the distance of twenty 
miles from the city. His attitude 
was too formidable not to be re¬ 
spected ; and new negotiations 
were commenced. To refer to 
the events in the order of their 
dates, on the 3d of August La¬ 
valle issued a proclamation, stat¬ 
ing that Government was deter¬ 
mined to maintain the preserva¬ 
tion of peace, jmd assuring the 
citizens that a renewal of civil 
war was not to be dreaded. The 
interior provinces, were, however, 
at that moment in a very unset¬ 
tled state. On the 7 th he an¬ 
nounced the formation of an en¬ 
tirely new Cabinet. Manuel I. 
Garcia was appointed 'Secretary 


of the Treasury; Thomas Guido, 
Secretary of State and of Foreign 
Relations; Manuel Escalada, Sec¬ 
retary of War and Marine (which 
office had been held by Rosas, 
under Dorrego) and I. A. Gelli, 
Minister of Police. Another 
proclamation promising security 
and tranquillity followed. On the 
8th Rosas dismissed the several 
bodies of Indians who had acted 
under him, to their respective 
territories. 

The language of the new min¬ 
isters was of an encouraging char¬ 
acter, though the Secretary of 
State candidly declared that, * in 
a field covered with ruins, it 
would be difficult to avoid stumb¬ 
ling.’ 

_ By anew convention between 
Lavalle and Rosas, on the 24th, 
the elections of July 26th were 
declared void; and by an ar¬ 
rangement unintelligible to citi¬ 
zens who live under a pure de¬ 
mocracy, General Juan Jose 
Viamout, an ancient officer of the 
corps of Patricios, and who had 
not meddled in these civil feuds, 
was placed provisionally at the 
head of the Government of the 
Province ; in .war to be assisted 
by a council of twentyfour, a 
senado consultative), selected from 
the most respectable owners of 
real estate, merchants and eccle¬ 
siastics. 

Solemn Te Deurn was cele¬ 
brated at the Cathedral, for the 
termination of civil war. Con¬ 
gratulations on the return of peace 
were received from every quar¬ 
ter. The French Consul return¬ 
ed from Montevideo and resumed 
his functions. Lavalle was ap¬ 
pointed by the new Governor 
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Commander-in-chief of the cav¬ 
alry troops of the line, and accept¬ 
ed the office. He shortly after¬ 
wards retired to Montevideo. Or¬ 
ders were issued prohibiting the 
use of fire-arms by citizens not in 
the municipal service. The pris¬ 
oners who had been sent to Ba- 
lina Blanca in the preceding 
March were set at liberty, and 
returned to the capital. So that 
in Buenos Ayres Proper and in 
Santa Fe, to w’hich Provinces 
alone the new arrangement rela¬ 
ted, quiet was considered as being 
fairly established. 

The deficit in the revenue of 
1828 was ascertained to have 
been more than thirteen millions, 
while the amount collected during 
the same period was less than 
four. The Governor was induct¬ 
ed into office on the 28th August. 
The installation of the senado 
cojisultativo took place on the 
16th of September. Seventeen 
of the twenty four members chosen 
were considered Federalists. It 
was hoped that Viamout, being a 
moderate man, would mediate be¬ 
tween the parties; and*in his in¬ 
augural proclamation, he declared 
his intention to buyy past political 
feuds in oblivion, and to punish 
with all the severity of the laws, 
those who should violate them, or 
raise the cry of sedition. 

The ministers before mention¬ 
ed, and whom he retained, were 
also understood fo be Federalists, 
but moderate men in their views 
and feelings. 

Some clouds hung over the 
initiation of the new Government 
into its functions. Several of the 
members of the consultative Sen¬ 
ate did not attend, and others, 


under various pretexts resigned 
their places. This circumstance, 
together with another equally sus¬ 
picious, which was, that the sit¬ 
tings were strictly private, dimin¬ 
ished the public confidence in the 
stability of the new Government. 
The Council, however, elected a’ 
President and Vice President, 
and adopted measures in relation 
to the revenue, and the protection 
of the frontiers against the Indians. 
Their legislation had some effect 
in both instances, for the moment; 
as the value of ounces fell in the 
stock market from $120 to $92; 
and apprehensions from the in¬ 
roads of the Indians were quiet¬ 
ed by the organization of what 
was deemed a sufficient force, 
under General Paduco. The 
Secretary of State, wisely, at this 
period, besought the new Bishop 
of the Diocese of Santa Fe, to 
relieve the country from the in¬ 
convenience of thl innumerable 
holidays, with which ecclesiastical 
shrewdness gratified constitutional 
laziness in Catholic South Ameri¬ 
ca, and makes idleness a work of 
holiness. We do not learn that 
tho Bishop complied even nomi¬ 
nally, with the request; and the 
evil still exists, and will exist, un¬ 
til the removal of the final cause. 

An interesting communication 
was received about this lime from 
the widow of the murdered Dor- 
rego. The hotpr of representa¬ 
tives at a former period, had voted 
one hundred thousand dollars to 
him for the services he had ren¬ 
dered his country; and the exist¬ 
ing Government honestly or from . 
policy, being desirous of not par¬ 
ticipating in any of the stain *of 
his execution, decreed the pay- 
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ment of stock to that amount, to 
his widow. She informed them 
that in the few hours between the 
intimation of his sentence atiti its 
being carried into effect, he bad 
thought of his country and of the 
gallant army just returned from 
* the Brazilian campaign ; and had 
enjoined it upon her to pu # t one 
third of the amount voted to him, 
_at the disposal of the Government. 
The ofter, however, was declin¬ 
ed. 

Acting further on this generous 
or politic principle, the Govern¬ 
ment passed a decree on the 29th 
October, directing the remains of 
Dorrcgo to be conveyed from the 
church of Navarro, where they 
had been deposited, to the ceme¬ 
tery north of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, where a monument was 
ordered to be erected to his 
memory. The removal and in¬ 
terment took place in December 
following with great pomp and 
ceremony, and nothing seemed 
wanting to the only atonement 
which could then be made, but 
the immolation of Lavalle to the 
manes. 

A treaty of friendship and,alli- 
ance, between the Provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe was 
ratified in October. Rosas and 
Lopez, the Governor of Santa Fc, 
were sworn friends*. The treaty 
bound th6m to mutual protection 
against their neighbors, provided 
for the reimbursement of the ex¬ 
penses of the army under Rosas 
and authorized the Government 
of Buenos Ayres to transact all 
foreign affairs with European and 
American States, The Govern¬ 
ment of Santa Fe promised to 
procure the consent of the iwo 


Provinces of Entre-rios and Cor- 
rientes, not only to obtain equal 
authorization in favor of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Buenos Ayres, but 
also that they might be allied to¬ 
gether by express compacts, and 
form one cause with the Province 
of Buenos Ayres, conforming 
themselves to its political and 
constitutional principles. The 
appearance of affairs thus continu¬ 
ed to grow better. Justice ob¬ 
tained •some of its legitimate vic¬ 
tims, who had been guilty of as¬ 
sassinations. The foreign minis¬ 
ters resident in the city partook 
in festivities with those of the 
Government. A decree, howev¬ 
er, prohibiting, under severe pen¬ 
alties, the publication of any re¬ 
marks concerning the conventions 
of June 24th and August 24th, 
indicated a sense of insecurity. 

On the 6th of December, Ro¬ 
sas was elected Governor and 
Captain General of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, by the House 
of Representatives, receiving tliir- 
tytwo votes; there being only one 
against him. A Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel, ntyued Smith, had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
the officers and men of his regi¬ 
ment to revolt, and join Paz in 
Cordova. The alarm created by 
the rumor of this transaction 
seems to have been the pretext 
for investing the new Governor 
with extraordinary powers. He 
was installed on the 8th of De¬ 
cember, and issued proclamations 
to the citizens, to the army and 
navy, and to the militia. He re¬ 
tained Guido and Garcia in their 
respective appointments, and ap¬ 
pointed I./R. Balcarce minister 
of war. He issued circulars to 
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the Governors of all the provin¬ 
ces, urging the importance of 
reunion, bv every consideration of 
wisdom and policy. He alluded 
among other things to ‘ the severe 
neutrality of the first republic of 
this continent; and stated that a 
war of twenty years with Spain 
had not been sufficient to secure 
the political independence of the 
Argentine states ; nor could it be 
secured without a strict federation. 
Rosas was considered a bigot, and 
the House of Representatives 
seemed disposed to favor his views 
by resolutions against the extent 
to which freedom of religious opin¬ 
ion and worship had been previ¬ 
ously tolerated in Buenos Ayres. 
The Governor was also solicited to 
open a correspondence with the 
Pope. The Press was put under 
most rigid restraints; and the ac¬ 
counts which the journals furnish 
of passing events, are of course 
meagre and delusive. 

The majority of the people of 
Cordova, from inclination or fear, 
submitted to Paz, the usurping 
Governor, who was at this time at 
the head of 4000 men v most of 
whom belonged to the militia. — 
Tiie province was in a wretched 
condition however, ° disturbed by 
the insurgent peasantry, with 
whom frequent skirmishes took 
place. A convention between 
this province and that of Buenos 
Ayres was published in January. 
A mutual co-operation against 
foreign invasion was agreed upon; 
and an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive, against the Indians, was 
entered into. The government of 
Buenos Ayres was also authoriz¬ 
ed, as it had been at ijie conven¬ 
tion with Santa Fe, to transact 


the business of the province in its 
foreign relations. The two gov¬ 
ernments invited those of the oth¬ 
er provinces to convoke assem¬ 
blies for the organization of the 
nation, as soon as internal troubles 
should have been quieted. But 
this consummation was far from 
beings at hand. Quiroga had ta¬ 
ken the field against Paz; and 
the latter availed himself, perfidi¬ 
ously, as is alleged, of an improp¬ 
er opportunity, to cut up the for¬ 
ces of his antagonist. Commis¬ 
sioners from Buenos Ayres,, 
despatched to effect a pacification 
of tne disturbances, according to 
the terms of the convention above 
referred to, were in Quiroga’s 
camp, on the plains of Laguna 
Larga. He expected of course 
no immediate assault. His force 
consisted of 2300 men. On the 
25th of February Paz came upon 
him by surprise, with 3200, and, 
after six hours’ engagement,j1000 
men were killed or missing, and 
all the baggage, infantry, and ar¬ 
tillery of Quiroga, were captured. 
His cavalry was dispersed, and he 
betook himself to Buenos Ayres, 
where he was well received by 
the government party. Indigna¬ 
tion was generally felt at the con¬ 
duct of Paz, and a rupture with 
Cordova was anticipated. 

The Unitarians however ex¬ 
ulted in the success of Paz., It 
has been mentioned that Lavalle 
retired to Montevideo. He sent 
in his resignation as commander 
in chief of the cavalry, in no veiy 
respectful terms. Most of his 

C , on the establishment of 
s in the government, left the 
city in disgust. They complain¬ 
ed Jpudly pf the weakness of the 
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administration. Instead of order¬ 
ing the election of a new legisla¬ 
ture, the government had reinsta¬ 
ted the old one, whose acts liad 
been specially displeasing to the 
Unitarians. The funeral honors 
decreed to Dorrego, the re-estab¬ 
lishment of intercourse with the 
Pope, and the legislative suppres¬ 
sion of all writings printed during 
Lavalle’s continuance in power, 
criticising the acts of the now 
dominant party, were all equally 
offensive to that which had been 
ejected from power. Many of 
them, in consequence, joined Paz 
in Cordova. 

Some of their complaints seem 
not to have been unfounded. — 
Rosas certainly carried it with a 
high hand, in relation to them.— 
By a decree, daled March 13th, ijt 
was declared that ‘ Every persort 
who might be publicly considered 
as author, abettor or accomplice of 
the affair of December 1 st, 1828, 
(the date of Lavalle’s usurpation) 
or any of the outrages committed 
against the laws by the intrusive 
government, and who had not 
given and should not thencefor¬ 
ward give unequivocal proof that 
they viewed such proceedings 
with abomination, should be pun¬ 
ished as guilty of rebellion.’ — 
And the decree went on to enact, 
that * All persons wfio eitfier by 
word„or writing, or in any other 
manner, should manifest them¬ 
selves in favor oHhe said meeting 
of December 16th, or any.of the 
aforesaid outrages, should be 
equally punished.’ Despotism 
cannot go farther than to attempt 
a suppression of the privilege of 
speech; and despotism itself can¬ 
not effect it. > j 

22 


In reply to a communication 
from Paz, giving an account of 
his defeating Quiroga, in which 
the blame was of course laid on 
the latter, an answer was des¬ 
patched on the 16th March by 
the Buenos Ayrean government. 
The efforts it had made to pre¬ 
vent the further effusion of blood, 
and the expectations it had cher¬ 
ished from the ifiission of the 
commissioners, charged to medi¬ 
ate between all parties, were set 
forth ; and the hope was express¬ 
ed that the affiiir of the 25th 
February might be the last, in 
which Argentine blood would be 
shed by fraternal hands. 

The hopes of the Unitarians 
^generally became stronger. Sev¬ 
eral of the interior provinces were 
understood to be in their favor.— 
Santa Fe, however, remained 
faithful to the convention; and 
Corricntcs, Entre Rios and oth¬ 
ers, were relied upon by the party 
in power. Paz followed up his 
victory, by despatching a part of 
his forces against the province of 
Cuyo. Their commander, Cas¬ 
tillo, occupied the fortress of San 
Luis without difficulty, making its 
governor and garrison prisoners. 
He was moving on Mendoza, 
when he was met by a deputation 
of the government of the province. 
A treaty of peace was set on foot, 
but its ratification was interrupted. 
The Governor retreated with 
the forces he had at command, 
amounting to 700 men. A new 
governor was named; but a large 
number of the inhabitants not feel¬ 
ing safe in any event, attempetd 
to escape into Chili. Many were 
interrupted aft the passes of the 
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Cordilleras, by a detachment of 
troops, and made prisoners. 

The Chamber of Representa¬ 
tives met pursuant to adjournment 
in Buenos Ayres, on the 3d of 
May. The Governor informed 
them, that, during their brief re¬ 
cess, the foreign relations of the 
country had remained in statu 
quo; that though 'the government 
had vainly used every effort to 
prevent the effusion of blood in 
Cordova and Cuyo, its seal was 
not diminished for the attainment 
of peace, nor would its exertions 
be relaxed. As to the revenue, it 
was frankly admitted, that very 
great sacrifices must be made to 
put the credit of the country on 
apy tolerable footing. The de-» 
preciation of the despised curren¬ 
cy paralyzed industry, and men¬ 
aced the community at large with 
hopeless distress and embarrass¬ 
ment. 

"The Chambers passed a law 
prohibiting the exportation of coin 
and bullion, which had a partial 
effect in lowering the difference of 
exchange. The actual value of 
the currency of the country, at 
this , time, may be estimated from 
the fact, that flour of inferior qual¬ 
ity was sold at $70 the barrel. — 
Higher duties were laid on sever¬ 
al of the most important articles of 
importation. Trade, notwithstand¬ 
ing, continued in a most languish¬ 
ing condition, and very few Amer¬ 
ican vessels visited ihe port. The 
Governor made a tour in the inte¬ 
rior, for the purpose of inspecting 
the state of the country. Depu¬ 
ties were appointed by the provin¬ 
ces of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, 


Corrientes and Santa Fe, to set¬ 
tle definite terms of peace and 
alliance between them, and strong 
hopes were entertained of their 
successful negotiation. New 
troubles and rumors of insurrec¬ 
tions, however, arose, which indu¬ 
ced the legislature on the 21st of 
July, again to invest the Governor 
with extraordinary powers, to con¬ 
tinue during the existence of the 
crisis. Corbolan, the ex-goverii- 
or of Mendoza, made an attempt 
to retake that city, and his force 
was entirely cut up by the In¬ 
dians. He was slain, with nearly 
all his principal officers. But we 
have reached the limits assigned 
to the present barren record. — 
Since the memorable July of this 
year, the attention of the world 
has been occupied with far more 
important events than the com¬ 
paratively petty affairs of the Ar¬ 
gentine provinces. We cannot 
but hope, however, that the influ¬ 
ence of these events may be sal¬ 
utary as regards them ; and that 
in the general advancement of the 
cause of freedom, they may be¬ 
come enlightened enough, not 
only to understand but to act upon 
the principles, that in union alone 
there is strength, and that civil 
liberty cannot be enjoyed under 
the sway of priests and generals. 

. In the state of Monte Video, 
during the period we have passed 
over, Rondeau the Governor, was 
deposed by a ttiovement excited 
by his improper trafficking with 
ambitious men. A new constitu¬ 
tion was adopted, which was guar¬ 
antied by Buenos Ayres and 
Brazil, and was sworn to in July. 
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It has been the destiny of 
France, during the last half cen¬ 
tury, to fix the attention of the 
world by alternate scenes of de¬ 
gradation and glory; by astonish¬ 
ing vicissitude of political condi¬ 
tion ; by the commission of the 
darkest public crimes, and by the 
exhibition of magnanimity and of 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of great 
national objects, seldom surpass¬ 
ed ; and as the theatre in short, 
of those events, achievements, sac¬ 
rifices, and revolutions in human 
affairs, whereon history delights 
to dwell. The incidents of 1830 
have added another chapter of 
deep and absorbing interest to her 
already wonderful annals. Since 
the second Restoration, a period 
of comparatively long tranquillity, 
both internal and external, had 
elapsed, when the Revolution of 
the Three Days, and the subordi¬ 
nate events which preceded or 
accompanied it, came to interrupt 


the protracted calm and monotony 
of affairs, in the bosom of that 
people, so habituated to the con¬ 
templation of the most exciting 
changes, the most extreme and 
violent vibrations, in the combi¬ 
nations of its political condition. 
Tranquil the period may well be 
called, for France, which at home 
saw nothing more important than 
the assassination of a prince of the 
blood, the descent of the crown 
in the regular order of hereditary 
succession, an* occasional upris¬ 
ing and consequent fusillade of 
the uneasy spirits among the peo¬ 
ple, the suppression or re-estab¬ 
lishment of the liberty of the Press, 
the disbanding of the National 
Guards, a contested election, the 
funeral of a Manuel or a Foy, 
stormy discussions in the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, or capricious 
shiftingsof the ministerial portfolios 
from one to another of the unsta¬ 
ble tenants^f office: and which 
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abroad saw nothing more impor¬ 
tant than the unopposed invasion 
of Spain, or the bloodless occu¬ 
pation of the Morea. In our own 
iortunate, peaceful, and prosper¬ 
ous land, where the stability and 
quiet of a happy form of govern¬ 
ment and of wise laws prevent the 
frequent occurrence of those pro¬ 
foundly interesting events, which 
electrify mankind, such things 
could not pass without filling a 
space, by no means insignificant, 
in our annals. But in France it 
is otherwise : for what is a change 
of ministry, compared with a 
change of dynasty, the abolition 
of a law to the abolition of a con¬ 
stitution, the dispersion of a hand¬ 
ful of turbulent students to the 
defeat of a noble army, the de¬ 
mise of a kiug to his dethrone¬ 
ment, the doating ineptitude of a 
Louis or a Charles to the sublime 
aspirations and splendid errors 
of 4 Napoleon ? And the inglo¬ 
rious chase of the unresisting Con¬ 
stitutionalists of Spain — how little 
worth it could be to men, who had 
participated in the magnificent 
triumphs of Marengo an^jl Jena, or 
the bloody reverses of Leipsic 
and Waterloo ! But animation 
and vicissitude arid preparation 
and anticipation, have once more 
regained their sway over the 
course of public affairs in France, 
and by consequence in the rest of 
Europe; and in resuming our 
narrative, we enter upon the rec¬ 
ord of events, which do not yield 
in importance or interest, to those 
which signalised the days of the 
Republic o$fhe Empire. 

'wh closed the history of France 
for 1829 with an account of the 
formation of that ministry, which, 


in the brief period of eleven 
months from its appointment, was 
destined to overthrow the throne 
they were designed to strengthen 
and confirm. M. de Polignac had 
been transferred from the court 
of St James to the hotel of For¬ 
eign Affairs, and invested with the' 
responsible control of the govern¬ 
ment, first, as minister merely, and 
afterwards as President ol the 
Council, in order to gain a name 
synonymous with incapacity as a 
statesman, and fatuity as a man. 
His associates were either like 
MM. de Bourmont and La Bour- 
donnaye, the most supremely 
odious individuals in France, in 
the estimation of the great body of 
the Nation; or like MM. Cour- 
voisier, Chabrol, and Montbel, 
and M. Guernon de Ranville, who 
soon took the place of La Bour- 
donnaye, were chiefly distin¬ 
guished for their known or sup¬ 
posed devotion to«the cause of 
ultra-royalty and the parti-pretre. 
Such was the Cabinet, consisting 
of names in part but too notorious 
at the present hour, whose organ¬ 
ization signalized the latter part of 
tlm year 1829; and it was re¬ 
ceived with those ominous and 
threatening bursts of public indig¬ 
nation, which clearly indicated an 
approaching crisis. 

If the*Chaihuer of Deputies had 
been at this time in session, the 
Opposition would, of course, have 
chosen that as th6‘ theatre of their 
resistance to the new Cabinet, and 
the voice of France would there 
have been heard on this momen¬ 
tous subject. But Charles and 
his CamariUa had purposely se¬ 
lected this moment for a change 
of .Ministry, in order to give the 
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new Ministers time to mature 
their plans, and if possible ac¬ 
quire firmness in their places, be¬ 
fore they should be called upfln to 
face the Chamber of Deputies. 
If the opinions of the leading men 
of the Nation had not been long 
• before fully made up, if the people 
themselves had stood in need of 
any regular and responsible con¬ 
centration of public opinion for 
their information or guidance in 
this emergency, the King would 
have derived great advantage from 
this arrangement. For it is to be 
considered that France, with its 
thirty millions of inhabitants, pos¬ 
sessed but one popular assembly, 
but one body in which the great 
intelligences of the times could in 
their own persons address the lan¬ 
guage of warning or persuasion to 
their fellow citizens. Provincial 
bodies, analogous to our state legis¬ 
latures, unfortunately it had not; 
for, by a political oversight of the 
most fatal character, the ancient 
provinces, which at the Revolution 
offered so favorable a basis for a 
Federal Republic, had been sed¬ 
ulously and anxiously melted 
down in the revolutionary cruci¬ 
ble into one homogeneous mass. 
Political meetings of an occasion¬ 
al nature, suited to the expression 
of opinion concerning the adminis¬ 
tration of public affaiA, were 
either contrary to the laws, or un¬ 
sanctioned by the usages of the 
French. Thd* Press remained, 
and the Press alone, as the direct 
and legitimate channel for com¬ 
municating to the People at large, 
the views and feelings, the hopes 
and apprehensions, of the master¬ 
minds of the Nation. Happily the 
Press, that potent engipe of ppb- 
21 * 


lie movement and impulse, was at 
this time free, and was thus ena¬ 
bled to utter the decisions of the 
national will, and invoke the 
friends of liberty and order to 
stand fast each by the other in the 
great catastrophe that seemed im¬ 
pending. In what manner the 
Press discharged this most sacred 
duty we shall presently see; but 
that it was not the Press, which 
created the public excitement im¬ 
mediately consequent on the ap¬ 
pointment of the Polignac minis¬ 
try, is satisfactorily proved by the 
reception given to La Fayette at 
this period, in the south of France. 

Since the Revolution of the 
Three Days, so many personal 
details and anecdotes in illustra¬ 
tion of that event have been spread 
before the world in the newspa¬ 
pers, that all men now understand 
the elevated position occupied by 
General La Fayette in his own 
country. They have seen the 
extraordinary influence exercised 
by him, a simple Deputy, in giv¬ 
ing uirection to the march of 
opinions and of action. It was the 
accumulated result of reiterated 
acts of lofty patriotism at home, 
brightened by the reflected splen¬ 
dor of his illustrious reputation in 
another hemisphere, lie had re¬ 
turned to France, after the Amer¬ 
ican war, the youthful hero of a 
new-born empire. With the 
characteristic ardor of his nature, 
he threw himself into that Revo¬ 
lution, which in its outset promis¬ 
ed so much for the lasting good of 
France. When bad men seized 
upon the helm of state, and La 
Fayette was compelled to fly 
from a coqtitry reeling with the 
wild vertigo of revolutionary mad- 
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ness, he became the martyr of 
liberty, as the prisoner of him, 
who worthily rules the Croats and 
Huns on the borders of European 
civilization ; — of him, who, not 
content with the infamy which at¬ 
tached to the name of Austria, as 
the kidnapper and base jailer of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, suffered 
that name to be in like manner 
disgraced oncfe more, by re¬ 
peating the same petty outrage 
against the laws of hospitality and 
honor in the person of La Fay¬ 
ette. When restored to personal 
freedom and to his country, he 
proudly and conscientiously refus¬ 
ed that homage to the victorious 
child oi the Revolution, which ma¬ 
ny an emigre professor of ultra roy¬ 
alism had condescended to pay, but 
which La Fayette could not be¬ 
stow even upon the ‘ great Julius’ 
when ‘ false to Rome.’ Consistent 
in his untiring zeal for national lib¬ 
erty at the latter epoch of the Res¬ 
toration, he of course earned the 
honor of being hated by the Bour¬ 
bons in proportion as he was be¬ 
loved by France. Meantime he 
revisited America, and ictrod, in 
one cqntinued ovation, — such as 
never royal progress or march of 
oriental pomp had* exhibited,— 
the scenes of his early usefulness 
and glory. Bringing back to his 
native country a treasure of heart¬ 
felt blessings and heaped-up to¬ 
kens of eternal gratitude, to show 
the world how republicans loved to 
honor their benefactor, he reap¬ 
peared among the children of 
young France as the patriarch of 
the revolution, holding in 1829 
the liberal opinions of 1789, un¬ 
shaken by misfortune V>r change, 
and standing as it were the im¬ 


movable god Terminus, to indi¬ 
cate the limits between liberty and 
despotism. 

Such at this moment was the 
general position of La Fayette, 
such his absdute popularity as an 
individual. His intimate connex¬ 
ion with America was inciden¬ 
tally the occasion of a considera¬ 
ble enhancement of the charm 
attached to his name. Col. Le 
Vasseur’s Journal of his patron’s 
visit to America had recently been 
published, and was eagerly read 
and greatly admired, as well for 
its own intrinsic merits, as on ac¬ 
count of the flattering picture it 
gives of the political condition of 
the United States. We in Amer¬ 
ica, who judge of this work in the 
translation, and who are familiar 
with all the subjects it discusses, 
cannot fully appreciate the excel¬ 
lence and value of it as composed 
for the meridian of Franee. The 
highly talented and ftiost estima¬ 
ble author of the Journal, who 
courageously perilled his life in 
the combat of the Three Days, 
and bore off in honorable wounds 
the brave man’s badge of glory, 
wrote the book for France, who 
needed the examples and infor¬ 
mation it contained, not for 
America, who already possessed 
them in all their original fulness. 
This publication therefore so op¬ 
portunely made, while it directly 
added to the celebrity of La Fay¬ 
ette, operated in the same way 
indirectly, by reviving the sym¬ 
pathies of enlightened Frenchmen 
in the prosperity of republican 
America, and gathering those 
sympathies around La Fayette as 
the visible representative of trans- 1 
atlaatic freedom. 
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These explanations are neces¬ 
sary to the understanding of the 
fact we are about to relate; at the 
same time that they will serve to 
elucidate the deference paid to La 
Fayette, as we shall hereafter see, 
in the preparation and accom¬ 
plishment of the revolution of the 
Three Days. When the ordi¬ 
nances nominating the new Minis¬ 
ters appeared in the Monitcur, La 
Fayette was on the way to the 
south of France, to visit his patri¬ 
monial estates in his native prov¬ 
ince of Auvergne, which had been 
restored to him under the law of 
indemnity ; and his journey was 
extended to the delightful resi¬ 
dence of his grand-daughter, Mad¬ 
ame Adolphe Perrier, amid the 
rich valleys of Datiphiny and the 
Isere. Nothing, except the cir¬ 
cumstances of his welcome to 
America, could exceed the enthu¬ 
siasm with which La Fayette was 
fete by the inhabitants of the towns 
through which he passed. The 
people seized with extreme avid¬ 
ity upon this occasion for testify¬ 
ing their admiration of a great 
man, and their sense of the actual 
complexion of the political affairs 
of the country. The occasion 
was most auspicious in both res¬ 
pects. 

Thirtyeight years h§d rolled 
rapidly away since La Fayette 
was last among them; and what 
a mighty rna^g of overpowering 
reflection belonged to that period 
in the flight of time 1 The bright 
hopes of the first constitution, the 
lurid splendors of the Republic., 
the maddening excitements of the 
Empire, the two Restorations with 
all their train of humiliating con¬ 
sequences, arose in quick succes¬ 


sion before the imagination.— 
Louis XIV., the rash tribunes of 
the Republic, Napoleon, and an¬ 
other Louis, had all passed ofFlike 
a dream, and the contest for the 
secure possession of constitutional 
freedom, formerly waged by the 
people of 1791, was now, after so 
many bloody but fruitless sacrifi¬ 
ces, renewedly waging by the 
people of 1829 wfith untiring res¬ 
olution and pertinacity. There 
lived 9. man, bearing the name of 
Charles Capet, and the title of 
King of France, to whom the 
dreadful lessons of the age seem- * 
ed as water spilled on the ground, 
or seed scattered on the surface of 
the ocean ; and who in sight of 
the red soil of the Place de la 
Revolution on the one hand, and 
the bronze columns of the Place 
Vendoine on the other, was medi¬ 
tating to deprive France, as she 
believed, of the liberties dearly 
bought with her blood. La Fay¬ 
ette, the champion of freedom in 
1791, reappeared among them 
again, the champion' of freedom 
in 1829; and he seemed as one 
risen from the dead, the resusci¬ 
tated memorial of a by-gotp era, 
a rtvenu from among the beati¬ 
fied spirits of the early days of 
revolutionized France, come to 
encourage the zealous, to fix the 
wavering, to stimulate the phleg¬ 
matic, and to deliver a mission of 
gratulation and hope to a regener¬ 
ated race. What fitter opportu¬ 
nity could be found for speaking 
out the universal indignation felt 
by the people at the appointment 
of a ministry, whose very existence 
in office they considered as a de¬ 
clared conspiracy against the 
Charter ? 
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Accordingly, every conceivable 
demonstration of popular regard 
was lavished upon La Fayette.— 
His reception in the great city of 
Lyons may be taken as an exam¬ 
ple of the enthusiasm which ani¬ 
mated the friends of liberty. He 
was escorted into the city in tri¬ 
umph ; illuminations and proces¬ 
sions honored his arrival; a 
magnificent dinrfer was given him, 
which several distinguished patri¬ 
ots attended ; and the toasts and 
speeches pronounced at the din¬ 
ner, were proclaimed in every cor¬ 
ner of France, by the thousand 
tongues of the newspaper press, 
and in myriads of small pamphlets 
purposely printed to be widely 
circulated among the people. 
La Fayette and his friends, in their 
speeches, denounced the new 
Ministers as the enemies of their 
country, placed in office by the 
King as the first act in a systema¬ 
tized design for arbitrarily effect¬ 
ing a total change in the Charter, 
and circumscribing the rights of 
the People; and the speakers 
boldly and confidently declared 
that France never would end nev¬ 
er could submit to such usurpation, 
but was ready to maintain by force 
the integrity of the Charter. The 
Ministers interposed all the obsta¬ 
cles they could devise in the way 
of this continual demonstration of 
public exultation, but were wholly 
unable to prevent its taking place. 
The vexation and annoyance it 
occasioned them was excessive, 
and they displayed the most petty 
and pitiable resentment in their 
attempts to check, disparage, or 
punish the enthusiasm of the Peo¬ 
ple. They removed, for instance, 
the mayor of Vizille on account of 


his participation in the solemnities 
and rejoicings in honor of La 
Fayette; but unfortunately,when 
the Appointment of a successor 
came up for consideration, no in¬ 
habitant of the place, qualified by 
law, could be found, who had not 
committed the same unpardonable 
sin, which occasioned the remov¬ 
al of the late mayor. In short the 
people had now acquired a vent 
for their feelings, a channel for 
pouring out their sentiments of 
contempt of the Bourbons, their 
indignation at the appointment of 
an anti-constitutional ministry, and 
their devoted attachment to the 
Charter and the great principles 
of the Revolution. And the King, 
if possessed of the ordinary dis¬ 
cernment and understanding of a 
child, when he witnessed the loud, 
general, and spontaneous burst of 
inflamed feeling, which greeted 
the accession merely, of Ministers 
of obnoxious political principles, 
might have anticipated the explo¬ 
sion to be produced by any open 
violation of the Charter. 

Meanwhile, a measure of oppo¬ 
sition and of anticipated security 
agaigst usurpation was adopted, 
which perplexed the Government 
still more than the manifestation 
of regard for La Fayette, because 
it was a direct attack on the march 
of the Government itself. Appre¬ 
hending, with what reason we 
shall see hereafter, that the Min¬ 
isters intended fo violate the 
Charter, that a part of the scheme 
would be an arbitrary change of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and 
that the taxes must of course be 
voted by such aq unconstitutional 
Legislature, or else levied by roy¬ 
al ordinance without any pretence 
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of regard for the forms of the 
Charter, the people immediately 
saw that the taxes afforded a point 
of legal and peaceful resistance to 
the Government, of the most ad¬ 
vantageous description. It was 
plainly impossible for the Minis- 
’ ters to proceed with the affairs of 
the kingdom without pecuniary 
resources, either in imposts or 
loans ; and the latter could never 
be obtained unless with a prospect 
of repayment by means of the for¬ 
mer, or some mode of permanent¬ 
ly binding the Nation to their re¬ 
imbursement. If the constitutional 
representatives of the People were 
deprived of their proper influence 
in the Government, as regularly 
exercised in the grant of supplies, 
the People themselves had the 
power to redress the wrong by 
refusing to pay any tax unlawfully 
imposed oil their estates. The 
idea vvdis deemed a happy one for 
the liberal affd national party, as 
it was a dangerous one for the 
Ministers; and a plan was imme¬ 
diately arranged and put in opera¬ 
tion for the accomplishment of the 
desired object, which, from being 
first adopted by the landholders of 
the old province of Bretagne, be¬ 
came known by the name of the 
Breton Subscription or Associa¬ 
tion. 

This Association had 8 two fold 
object. They proposed in the 
first place to refuse to pay any 
illegal tax, dftd in the second 
place to raise by contribution a 
common fund for indemnifying 
any subscriber, whose property or 
erson might suffer by reason of 
is refusal. An article of the 
Prospectus explains the plan in 
the words of the prpjector^ — 


‘ The Subscription will form a 
fund common to Bretagne, des¬ 
tined to indemnify the subscribers 
for the expenses which they may 
incur in consequence of a refusal 
to pay public contributions illegally 
imposed: whether without the 
free, regular and constitutional 
agreement of the King and the 
two Chambers, in conformity with 
the Charter and existing laws, or 
with the agreement of Chambers 
formed by an electoral system, 
which shall not have been voted 
according to constitutional forms.’ 

The scheme appears to have 
been a perfect one, as the means 
of peaceable resistance to any 
arbitrary acts of the Govern¬ 
ment. If generally subscribed, 
the Prospectus would have the 
effect of combining the whole Na¬ 
tion in a lawful confederacy to sus¬ 
tain the Charter, in spite of the 
physical force which might be 
wielded by the King. For if a 
subscriber refused to pay his tax, 
the Government could but order 
a distraint on his property, and it 
was easy to foresee that this 
would qpt benefit the Treasury. 
The whole of the classes inrlustri- 
elles, the great capitalists and land¬ 
holders, the* possessors of the 
moveable riches of the country, 
were in general ardent friends of 
the liberal cause. If they enroll¬ 
ed themselves as parties to the 
Subscription, a distraint would 
avail nothing, because there would 
be nobody to buy the property 
distrained; and in such a state of 
things, with all the wealth and feel¬ 
ing of the Nation on one side, and 
nothing but a taxgathcrer’s war¬ 
rant on theiother, M. de Polignac 
would be greatly puzzled, even if 
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aided by all the alchymy of the 
baron Rothschild and his brothers, 
to transmute into good current 
louisd’ors that all important por¬ 
tion of the annual budget of one 
thousand million%of francs, which 
consists in direct taxes. If, there¬ 
fore, a more summary method of 
testing the strength of parties bad 
not been adopted during the Three 
Days, it seem* likely that the 
Ministry must have gone to ship¬ 
wreck upon the shoals of the Bre¬ 
ton Association; for subscriptions 
were extensively formed as well in 
the other provinces as in Bretagne. 

A Prospectus of the intended 
Subscription was published at 
Paris on the 11 th of September, 
in a zealous liberal newspaper call¬ 
ed the Jour nit! du Commerce , even 
before the formation of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The Government pro¬ 
fessed to look upon the mere im¬ 
putation of unconstitutional inten¬ 
tions, conveyed in the Prospectus, 
es an aggravated seditious libel, and 
according ordered the prosecution 
of M. Bert, the gerant , or respon¬ 
sible conductor of the Journal du 
Commerce, The ground of the 
prosecution was that the publica¬ 
tion tended to provoke disobedi¬ 
ence to the laws, anfl to bring the 
King’s Government into hatred 
and contempt, by spreading a be¬ 
lief that the Ministers had conspir¬ 
ed with him to overthrow the 
Charter. And although the editor 
was condemned, yet the princi¬ 
ples assumed by the Court in giv¬ 
ing judgment converted the defeat 
into a triumph. The Court de¬ 
cided that, as the acts intended to 
be guarded against would be un¬ 
lawful in the highest 1 * degree, it 
was an outrage on the Govern¬ 


ment to ascribe to it the intention 
of committing those acts; thus in¬ 
directly sanctioning theohjects and 
principles of the Association, while 
condemning the publication of the 
Prospectus. 

During the residue of the au¬ 
tumn, and until the announce¬ 
ment in January of the approach¬ 
ing assembly of the Chambers, no 
public event of much consequence 
transpired ; but the discussion of 
the great political question now 
pending agitated all Franee. It is 
not true, as many English writers 
have supposed, that the great pro¬ 
vincial cities of France are influ¬ 
enced solely by the movements of 
the Parisians. Lyons, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the oth¬ 
er great cities, all possess their 
own opinions and feelings, which, 
in matters affecting the political 
condition of the country, have 
sometimes been in advance and 
sometimes in arrears of Paris. 
Still, as the permanent seat of the 
Government, as the great capital 
of literature and fashion, as the 
occasional residence of the men 
of wealth and influence from 
the provinces, and especially as 
the seat of an administration, 
which is in a remarkable de¬ 
gree centralized and organized 
into a regular subdivision and 
subordination of bureaux , and as 
the,focus of the national intel¬ 
ligence and improvement, Pa¬ 
ris, very properly, dr at least very 
naturally, communicates an impe¬ 
tus and a tone to public measures 
in the various departments, and 
therefore seems to be the dictator 
of that national sentiment, of which 
she is merely the visible repre¬ 
sentative, the chosen mouth-piece, 
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and as it were the concentra¬ 
tion and the collected essence. 
'There, at any rate, the changes 
of political feeling are best ob¬ 
served and measured, and the 
opinions expressed there will be 
those of men possessed of the 
largest means of information and 
the most competent powers of 
judgment. In addition to the 
Court, the high functionaries of 
Church and State, the wealthy 
manufacturers, proprietors and 
bankers, the multitude of unem¬ 
ployed officers of the army, the 
men of science and letters attach¬ 
ed to the various institutions of 
the metropolis, and the intelligent 
strangers attracted from abroad, 
are to be reckoned the large num¬ 
ber of clerks and subordinate 
employes of the public offices or 
private enterprises concentred in 
Paris. Therefore, in tracing the 
progress of opinion and events in 
France at this period, it will prove 
to be sufficient, in general, to 
draw our facts and inferences 
from the capital, as a fit barome¬ 
ter of the sentiments of the whole 
country. 

Paris was, in fact, the glace 
in which the Ministers them¬ 
selves chose to discuss their own 
purposes, through that division of 
the press, which acted as their 
organ, and where of cdurse the 
opposition exerted their greatest 
strength in the same way. Dur¬ 
ing the last tflb years the Press 
having been free from the shac¬ 
kles of the censure , had spoken 
with a boldness and talent, espe¬ 
cially in Paris, which had con¬ 
verted all men into politicians, 
jand had rendered the perusal of 
racy political disquisitipns onq of 


the necessaries of life. The fa¬ 
vored modes’ of living in Paris 
greatly facilitated the extensive 
circulation of the public journals, 
by spreading them before the 
thousands who frequented the 
Cafes , to which same end the 
establishment of numerous Cabi¬ 
nets de Lecture largely contribu¬ 
ted. The number of places of 
refreshment at Paris, under vari¬ 
ous names, at which the journals 
can be read, is well known to be 
very great in itself, and they are 
scattered over every part of the 
city ; being, of course, especially 
numerous in the Palais Royal, on 
the Boulevards, and in other quar¬ 
ters, where amusement or business 
attracts the greatest concourse of 
persons. But places for the sole 
purpose of reading the newspa¬ 
pers and other light periodical 
publications had been multiplied 
at the period in question, through 
the growing interest felt in * the 
subject of politics, created by the 
progress of free discussion. These 
Cabinet de Lectures are a kind of 
reading rooms wholly unknown 
among ns, being well suited to 
the exigencies of a numerous and 
unsettled population like that of 
Paris, and admirably calculated 
for their wants and tastes; but 
very different from the reading 
rooms which are found in our 
large towns, whether provided by 
editors of journals, private associ¬ 
ations, or commercial and literary 
bodies of various kinds. The 
citizen or stranger, who enters the 
Cabinet de Lecture , pays a sous 
for the perusal of any paper he 
may select; and in the favorite 
promenades and public gardens, as 
in the Tuileries and elsewhere, 
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little pavilions are tenanted by in¬ 
dividuals, who keep a collection 
of the journals to be let on the 
same terms. In addition, there¬ 
fore, to the ordinary means of 
circulating political disquisitions, 
which exist in other places, Paris 
possessed others peculiar to itself, 
which gave to the spirited and 
eloquent articles of the journalist 
a notoriety unequalled for extent 
and celerity of diffusion. The 
liberal party availed themselves of 
the facilities thus afforded, with 
consummate address and extra¬ 
ordinary zeal; spreading before 
the reading public, in pamphlets, 
newspapers, and larger periodicals, 
an unremitted treat of the most 
appetizing ingredients; maintain¬ 
ing, in short, a war of argument, 
ridicule, and denunciation against 
the Ministers, to which, indeed, 
the latter responded, but with far 
less efficiency and ability, and in¬ 
comparably less of influence on 
the minds of the People. 

Foremost in violence of lan¬ 
guage and pungency of matter 
were innumerable pamphlets of 
various kinds, from the argumen¬ 
tative octavo down to the little 
five sdus brochure , which made 
up in extent of circulation for 
what it wanted in dignity of form. 
Vituperative histories of the lives 
and past conduct of the several 
Ministers; sharp and bitter crit¬ 
iques on their speeches, writings, 
and state papers^ denunciations 
of their character and purposes 
of the severest strain; pithy anec¬ 
dotes and boru-mots, in short, every 
form of attack and annoyance, 
which the fertile minds and busy 
hands in the great literary workshop 
of Paris could devise and execute, 


composed the staple of the multi¬ 
tude of fight publications. Being 
printed clandestinely and anony¬ 
mously in many cases, and thus 
free from the responsibility, either 
to the laws or to good manners, 
which checked the boldness of 
the periodical Press, these pam¬ 
phlets were often peculiarly daring 
and personal in assailing the royal 
family as well as the officers of 
Government. Such interesting 
works gave ample occupation to 
the presses of that very prolific 
and highly respectable firm, ‘ Les 
Marchands des Nouveautes,’ 
whose publications might easily 
be found on the counters of the 
Palais Royal and in the Passage 
Colbert or Vero-Dodat, hut 
whose printing office or study 
would be rather likely to elude ob¬ 
servation. 

It may well be supposed that 
in these brochures some Bussy- 
Rabutin would not fail to handle 
with little reverence the scanda¬ 
lous chronicle of the alleged ten¬ 
der interest of a certain Comte 
d’Artois in the Prince Polignac ; 
that tile English connexions, 
known English partialities, and 
supposed English dependency of 
the new Premier were blazoned 
in glaring colors; and that his 
want of capacity, his subserviency 
to the JeSuits and his hostile in¬ 
tentions towards the Charter, 
were held up to public scorn and 
indignation with all'ihe warmth of 
enthusiastic but unscrupulous elo¬ 
quence. The Comte de Bour- 
mont presented another favorite 
object of attack, in which, indeed, 
his whole military and political 
fife were treated with unsparing, 
severity, but which aimed its 
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keenest shafts, of course, against 
his traitorous abandonment of the 
Nation prior to the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo : — For few, very fett of 
his countrymen could be found, 
who did not view that act of double 
falsehood, considering the precise 
moment when it was perpetrated, 
as treaspnto France rather than to 
Napoleon. During the few months 
he was in office, the Comte de 
La Bourdonnaye was equally 
loaded with obloquy for the ex¬ 
travagance and absurdity of his 
avowed political creed, as the 
preux chevalier of ultraism, the 
Don Quixote of die extreme droit , 
who had opposed M. de Villele 
as almost a liberal, and M. de 
Martignuc os little better than a 
jacobin. MM. Courvoisier, de 
Montbel, and Chabrol afforded 
fewer gr6unds of violent reproach 
than their colleagues; but they 
must have been more than human 
to have presented no weak point 
to the keen scrutiny of the wits of 
Paris, who knew her to depreci¬ 
ate and ridicule where they could 
not condemn. And we ought to 
remark, in this connexion, that 
the new Prefect of Police, M. 
Mangin, was commemorated , in 
these ephemeral publications, with 
more than his due share of bitter¬ 
ness on account of his zealous and 
uncompromising BourboiKsm. 

The productions of the graver 
and of the lithographic pencil 
might well bafts a place by the 
side of the foregoing skirmish¬ 
ers and light troops of political 
warfare. Indeed me lithographic 
press is going far towards opera¬ 
ting the same revolution in regard 
to the art of engraving, that the 
printing press has in respect _of 
23 


writing, having a similar, although 
not equal, comparative facility and 
cheapness in the multiplication of 
its productions. Of course, It is 
capable of no little efficiency as 
the vehicle for circulating impres¬ 
sions and sketches, and thus act¬ 
ing upon the popular mind. But 
the French are not particularly 
happy in the design or invention 
of political caricatures. In this 
particular they are greatly sur- 
passed«by the English, while the 
latter are immeasurably behind 
their national rivals in the compo¬ 
sition of witty and well aimed 
controversial writings of a light 
character. If the stage had not 
been too directly under the su¬ 
pervision of the Police, the pub¬ 
lic feeling would have sought and 
found a ready utterance in the 
lesser theatres of Paris. When¬ 
ever a line occurred in Marino 
F aliero or the other current pieces 
of the day, which admitted *of 
application to public affairs, the 
excitable spirits of the parterre 
were sure to single it out for their 
applause. But the Government 
jealously watched to prevent any¬ 
thing of a political tendency from 
being introduced on the stag'e. A 
trifling incident betrayed their 
sensitiveness on this point. The 
play of Paul et Virginie had 
been announced by one of the 
minor theatres, which little piece 
has among its dramatis personee 
a man of the name of La Bour - 
donaaye. This was quite suffi¬ 
cient to awaken the apprehensions 
of the Government, who antici¬ 
pated, perhaps, that the occasion 
might be embraced by some mer¬ 
ry * gentlemen about town* to ex¬ 
hibit marks of affection for the 
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ministerial namesake of Saint- 
Pierre’s worthy governor; and 
Paul et Virginie was accordingly 
withdrawn and another play sub¬ 
stituted in its place. 

But we are to look to the po¬ 
litical journals, as the most vig¬ 
orous and efficient combatants in 
the war of words, which raged at 
this time; and as they exercised 
great influence over the public 
sentiment during the whole period 
of the struggle between the two 
antagonist parties in the kingdom, 
and at the crisis of the Three Days 
acquired a direct historical interest 
in the Revolution, it is proper to en¬ 
ter here into some explanation of 
the condition of the Newspaper 
Press in Paris. It is not neces¬ 
sary to examine the legal ques¬ 
tions and provisions relating to this 
head, any further than to state 
that, with the exception of certain 
preliminary forms attending the 
establishment of u newspaper, one 
of which was the very just one of 
giving responsible security to meet 
any claim of damages which might 
arise, the newspaper press was at 
this time substantially fee in the 
same sense that it is in the Uni¬ 
ted States. In giving such secu¬ 
rity, the editor of a journal was 
required to choose his vocation, 
for the reason that a political jour¬ 
nal assumed liabilities of* a differ¬ 
ent kind from those which attach¬ 
ed to a journal des modes, a lite¬ 
rary periodical, ,or a theatrical 
courier. And some of our read¬ 
ers may need to be informed 
that a much more aoraplete sub¬ 
division and classification of the 
public journals exists in France 
than dp Eflj&nd or America. 
Each jfmTk being small in its 


dimensions, compared with ours, 
is usually appropriated, in a great¬ 
er or less degree, to a single class 
of subjects, paying only incidental 
attention to others out of its main 
province, instead of presenting a 
comprehensive and universal epi¬ 
tome of intelligence, miscellany, 
and disquisition. Thus one di¬ 
vision of the Paris journals is de¬ 
voted mainly to the proceed¬ 
ings of the tribunals, another to 
the theatres, others to religion, to 
literature, to the fashions, to dis¬ 
tinct departments of science and 
the arts, and so forth ; and these, 
by the conditions of their authori¬ 
zation, abstain from entering upon 
the troubled sea of political dis¬ 
cussion, unless they give security 
for that express object. It is cus¬ 
tomary, also, to issue sheets de¬ 
voted altogether to advertisements, 
called Jjfiches ; so that, unlike 
ours, the ppulur daily political 
journals of Paris, isuch as the 
Journal des Dibats and the Con- 
stitutionnd , contain but few ad¬ 
vertisements, and a very large 
proportion of purely original mat¬ 
ter, on political subjects. Of 
course, the whole system ofthe me¬ 
chanical arrangements appertain¬ 
ing to the political journals in Paris 
is totally different from our own ; 
and a popular feuille of that class, 
instead 'of being made up of a 
heterogeneous mass of public 
documents, laws, judicial proceed¬ 
ings, advertisements, and stale 
migratory extracts from other pa¬ 
pers, is a valuable original sheet 
of political news and discussions, 
enlivened by die admixture only 
of such a portion of other inter¬ 
esting topics as may serve to give 
zest to the more solid contents of' 
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the paper. They constitute a 
.vehicle in which a man of standing 
and talent, an eminent statesman, 
a profound scholar, a peer of rank 
and lineage, may, without dero¬ 
gation from his character, com¬ 
municate his opinions and views 
of public affairs to the People. 

One of these journals, it is well 
known, is a soit of national fixture, 
a part of the machinery of the 
Government, which has altered 
its principles a hundred times in 
half a century without losing its 
consistency, and which, although 
continually changing, is always 
the same. The Moniteur is al¬ 
ways the organ of the Govern¬ 
ment, just in the same way as 
the letters of the alphabet are the 
elements of speech; and the 
Moniteur feels no more personal 
responsibility (so to speak) for the 
sentiments it utters, than the al¬ 
phabet does for the use we make 
of it in thS intercourse of life. 
This journal performs a double 
duty, being, in the first place, the 
authoritative publisher of all gov¬ 
ernment acts, such as royal ordi¬ 
nances, and the like, and being 
employed* in the second place, to 
defend or explain the doings of 
the Ministers upon information 
furnished b^ themselves for that 
purpose, ft is an arrangement 
which seems to us to possess 
manifold advantages in this* re¬ 
spect. It is jiighly desirable that 
a single journal should constantly 
appear at the seat of administra¬ 
tion of a great bfihfotry? for the 
information as Of its ‘ own 
citizens as of'‘foreign nations. 
Great inconveniences ensde fitom 
* the want of such a newspaper in 
those countries where* the plan is 


imperfectly carried into effect. 
In England, although the Courier 
was long the nearest accredit¬ 
ed organ of the Ministers) yet it 
never was identified with the 
Government like the Moniteur, 
and on a change of administra¬ 
tion has ceased to possess any 
particular authority. In the Uni¬ 
ted States, the Journal has suc¬ 
ceeded to the dntelligencer as 
the official paper, and the Tele¬ 
graph to tiie Journal, and now 
again the Globe to the Telegraph, 
as the shifting tides of popular fa¬ 
vor ebb and flow, and one party 
after another gains a temporary 
ascendency at Washington. It 
would be infinitely better to imi¬ 
tate the example of the French, 
in order that all men, at all times 
and places, the citizen and the 
foreigner, the present generation 
and tiie future historian, might be 
able to recur to a single journal to 
obtain a sure exposition of the 
views of the Government itself 
and an authoritative record of its 
acts. It is no objection to this to 
say that the pages of the Moniteur 
exhibit$rinciples of the most va¬ 
rious and opposite character, and 
that so it is inconsistent with it¬ 
self. So is "the statute-book in¬ 
consistent ; for this year it con¬ 
tains a repeal of the law which it 
promulgated the last, although 
its name remains unchanged. It 
is important now, it is desirable 
hereafter, to know what Ministers 
think* as well as what they do; 
and no permanent individuality of 
character being claimed by the 
Monittbf, no 'Consistency is for¬ 
feited by 9th adopting the succes¬ 
sive’color! of die existing Gov¬ 
ernment. * 
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< But while the Polignac Minis¬ 
try found an advocate in the Jtfon- 
iieur as a matter of course, it re¬ 
lied upon other journals, the pro¬ 
fessed adherents of the royalist 
party as a party, and by conse¬ 
quence of the leaders of that, par¬ 
ty when invested with the direc¬ 
tion of public affairs. It appears 
from some of the curious manu¬ 
scripts found inthe Tuileries since 
the expulsion of the Bourbons, 
that they very liberally employed 
the public money in the support 
of newspapers favorable to their 
cause, particularly at this contin¬ 
gency. No less than five<.millions 
of francs had been expended * in 
the purchase of anti-national jour¬ 
nals. he PUote had received 
"four hundred and fourteen thou¬ 
sand four hundred francs; Les 
Tablettes Universelles three hun¬ 
dred and eightyfour thousand fif- 
tythree francs; he Journal de 
Pafis nine bundled and eightyfour 
thousand nine hundred francs; 
L*Oriflamme four hundred and 
twenty six thousand seven hundred 
fortyone; La Quotidienne four 
hundred and fortytwo thousand 
three'hundred sixtyfour francs; 
he Journal des Maires four hun¬ 
dred and rixtythree thousand five 
hundred francs; La Foudre for- 
tynine thousand francs; La Ga¬ 
zette de France three hundred 
and ninetyone thousand six hun¬ 
dred thirtythree francs. The 
Government was fully aware, no 
doubt, of the truth and justice of 
tint principle which iiiah! down 
by Sir Francis rfe- 

Jfefis of himself rita yt w Bn other 
devisers of the Ctewttbtd off#! 
prosecutions against 
libelled the Ministers, he propp¬ 


ed the triumphant expedient of 
meeting the libellers on their own 
ground by means of talented wri¬ 
ters Employed to defend the Min¬ 
isters. Prosecutions, he wisely 
remarks, only serve in such cases 
to give popularity and importance 
to obscure writers of pamphlets 
and newspaper paragraphs. Let 
the Ministers employ the same 
weapons of satire and argument in 
beating down the Opposition which 
the latter directs against them, and 
their chance of success will in 
general be far greater than by 
filing criminal informations. M. 
de Polignac made use of both 
expedients, it is true, the latter as 
well as the former; and the roy¬ 
alist journals in his pay display¬ 
ed as much acrimony, if not as 
much sincerity and talent, as their 
more numerous adversaries. 
Among the newspapers entitled 
to particular consideration as tak¬ 
ing the royalist part !h the great 
constitutional controversy awaken¬ 
ed by the appointment of the new 
Ministry, the Quotidimne and &e 
Gazeite de France should be 
mentioned as possessing the re¬ 
spectability of established daily 
journals, having a name and repu¬ 
tation in the departments as well 
as at Paris. These two newspa¬ 
pers participated* it will be seen, 
in the pecuniary support directly 
afforded by Government to the 
ministerial section pf the Press, 
and are therefore open to the ex¬ 
ception^ toting a’mercenary part 
as the paid ttets and advocates 
of the cOMStim and men they 
upheld . 4 Still their patrons, sup¬ 
porters, and conductors were all 
of the royalist ride from principle, ‘ 
or ar least in principle; and tney 
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undoubtedly maintained the same 
• cause they would have done with¬ 
out any golden promptings # fiom 
the Government. 

It is perfectly notorious that 
vastly more of talent, standing, and 
intelligence was enlisted in the 
liberal journals, in the same pro- 
" portion that the French Nation, 
and especially the ardent young 
spirits of the rising generation, 
were in a great measure heartily 
attached to the liberal cause, and 
either zealously opposed to the 
Bourbons, or at any rate deter¬ 
mined to maintain the integrity of 
the Charter. In fact the mind of 
France viewed the contest as one 
between the Nation, and a single 
family, however the high ecclesi¬ 
astics and the emigres nobles 
might give seeming numbers and 
adherents to that single family. — 
When, therefore, we come to 
speak of thg Constilutionnel , the 
Journal des Debats, the Globe, 
and other liberal papers, we have 
no longer to deal with mercenary 
clerks in the public bureaux writ¬ 
hing up the reputation of their chefs, 
or humble Grub-street drudges, 
executing so many squanes of 
newspaper articles according to 
order to earn their daily bread, or 
unprincipled hirelings laboring on 
through columns of vulgar /»naldry 
or blundering fatuity »* support of 
a bad cause. It tvas the Con¬ 
stants, 4he C&ateaubriands, the 
Jays, th* K6ratrys, the Gui¬ 
zots, the Broglies,. and others of 
the great literary ^lustrations of 
France, who gave dignity and in¬ 
fluence to the sheets of the oppo¬ 
sition presses ; > although younger 
and meaner men were their col- 
laborateurs and the, responsible 


editors of these journals: for who 
would not have been proud to act 
with such associates, in the fur¬ 
therance of principles equally dear 
to the hearts of all? And al¬ 
though they differed in minor ob¬ 
jects, some being for a Republic, 
some for the Charter as it stood, 
for Charles X., but with better 
advisers around his throne, and 
some for an amended Charter, 
and another dynasty to wear the 
crowfl, yet all agreed in attach¬ 
ment to France, and hostility to 
M. de Polignac and his associates 
as the enemies of France. 

When this administration came 
into office, five popular daily jour¬ 
nals immediately and ardently 
arrayed themselves against it.— 
Two of these, the Constitution - 
nel and the Journal des Debats , 
had a wider circulation, and ex¬ 
ercised a greater influence, than 
any other papers in France.— 
One of these, to be sure, Sjwke 
the well known sentiments of 
Chateaubriand, who, through all 
his active opposition to the Villele 
ministry, and in his opposition to 
the PoHk»«*c ministry, retained his 
fidelity to the Bourbon interest, 
wMcb, indeed, he has manfully 
acted up to sihee the Revolution of 
the Three Days. How far re¬ 
sentment against M. de Villele 
may have influenced M de Cha¬ 
teaubriand we pretend not to say; 
nor is it materia], in considering 
{lie effect of bis writings upon the 
popularity of the Government. — 
But the other, the Constitution- 
nel, entertained no scruples to 
preyeoUts entering thoroughly into 
the cause of the Charter and the 
People, eft whatever risk to the 
Bourbons. Next to these in 
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credit were the Journal du Com t 
merce, a paper conducted with 
great boldness as well as talent, 
and the Courrier Franpais.— 
The Messager des Chambres 
was originally established in favor 
of the Martignac ministry, but 
under new control now passed in¬ 
to the ranks of the Opposition. 

Without undertaking to specify 
or characterize all the daily or 
other papers on both sides, which 
at this time existed, we mention 
two others that were distinguished 
for the efficacy of their paragraphs. 
One of these is called Le Figaro. 
The journals, which we have 
heretofore mentioned, are digni¬ 
fied gazettes of that class which 
must necessarily cultivate a cer¬ 
tain degree of retenu and good 
manners in their style of discus¬ 
sion and the tenor of their ardcles. 
They contain powerful discus¬ 
sions of great constitutional ques¬ 
tion!;; elaborate disquisitions on the 
state and prospects of the country; 
earnest appeals to the good sense, 
patriotism, and high feeling of the 
Nation; and attacks on the char¬ 
acter, principles, and measures of 
the Ministers of a more Labored 
and le§s unassuming nature. But 
the Figaro had no dignity to 
maintain, or bienseanees to con¬ 
sult. Ridicule, sarcasm, cutting 
unsparing satire, wit in every 
shape, such are the weapons of 
the Figaro; and it must be con¬ 
fessed that, however light and su¬ 
perficial its articles, they were 
signalized by talent, spirit, mgenui- 
tyvjf} point, which made them 
fB more avail than||p {post 
ejjpqueD t effusions of die Journal 
4& Debats or the Constitutionnel, 
And a miscellaneous Sunday jour¬ 


nal, denominated the Courrier'des 
Electeurs , acted its part very effi¬ 
ciency, by exhibiting, often in 
light spirited articles, equal hostil¬ 
ity against the Ministers. An 
example will best illustrate the 
nature of these little paragraphs. 

* On coestruit,’ says the Courrier 
des Electeurs ,* en ce moment des 
voitures, qui feront la route de 
Paris a Bruxelles, et qu’ on ap- 
pellera Bourmontaises alluding 
to the familiar carriages of Paris 
called Ecossaises, Beamaises , be. 
Again, says the Courrier: — ‘On 
vend au Palais Royal un grand 
nombre de tabatieres sur lesquel- 
les est repr^sentee la Sainte Cene 
de Paul Veronese, avec ces mots 
au bns: En verite je vous le dis, 
1’ un de vous doit me trahir. On 
les appelle boites d la Bourmont 
Another paragraph states the 
amount of bis appointments in 
these words: ‘Tarif delaFidelite. 
Bourmont reqoit pour les services 
quHl a rendus dans la journee du 
1 6 Juin , 1815, un trailement an¬ 
nuel de 163,100 francs, savoir, 
be, be. —Four sa part de l’i&g; 
demnite, lui, general de la Chomh 
annerie et de VEmpire> il a 
touche 106,871 francs.’ We give 
these extracts, not as specimens, 
htf as examples, of the style and 
spirit «f tlje unceasing storm of po¬ 
litical rriiadles, that were thus 
showered upon the new Ministers. 

Leaving out consideration 
the Parker Zeitung Mid Galigna- 
ni’s Messenger, papers prt<*ed one 
in German and the other in lfo- 
glish, and the letter with an evident 
leaning to the popular cause, we 
see that the majority of the jour¬ 
nals in number, ana at the same ■ 
time, the njost ably conducted, 
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were opposed to the Ministers. — 
»At the same time, the increasing 
fermentation of the public grind, 
the apprehension universally en¬ 
tertained of an approaching crisis, 
and the enthusiastic ardor of the 
young politicians of the day, led 
to the establishment, in the course 
"of a few months, of several new 
papers, which outstripped the old¬ 
er journals in boldness, and have 
acquired a lasting reputation by 
the events of the Three Days. —■ 
Such are the Temps , the Oration- 
al, and th e Revolution, —journals, 
whose names are sufficiently indi¬ 
cative of their character. They 
started into being amid the con¬ 
cussion of passions and opinions, 
‘ to share in the glory and danger 
of the struggle / and threw them¬ 
selves into the contest with a fear¬ 
lessness and a violence of spirit, 
which nothing but the extremity 
of the pubjic exigencies could 
have called for and justified. — 
And in the course of the winter 
the Globe , a philosophical and 
literary journal, distinguished by 
tbecontributions of M. Guizot and 
fife Due de Broglie, quitted its 
academic walks to engage in the 
agitations of the forum. In short, 
an extraordinary combination of 
ability and zeal was now exerting 
itself through- die liberal press, 
having for its professed object the 
maintenance of the Charter, *but 
apparently aiming at, or at least 
countenancing some ulterior ob¬ 
ject 5 thus constituting a new 
power in the nation, which the 
royalist party designated by the 
name of Jowhvdisme. In fact, 
Journalisms and die ComiU Di- 
* recteur formed at this period the 
bugbear of the royalists, a» the 


Congrigation did that of the lib¬ 
erals. It is presumable that neith¬ 
er party was entirely mistaken in 
ascribing influence to these mys¬ 
terious abstractions; and that they 
were not mere phantoms of the 
imagination, conjured up by ex¬ 
cited feelings in the murky atmo¬ 
sphere of civil discord. 

Joumalime, it is plain, was no 
imaginary existence, but a potent 
and terrible engiue of the times, 
which might well awaken the 
dread of an interested party, or of 
anti-national Ministers. The pe¬ 
riodical Press was anything but a 
phantom. It was the Nation de¬ 
claring itself against the King, and 
against his policy, his measures, 
his principles, and his advisers.— 
Without referring to any inferior 
authority, we will quote, from the 
celebrated Report of the Minis¬ 
ters themselves, their views of the 
influence and tendency of Jourpal- 
ism. ‘ It would be denying what 
is self evident/ they say, ‘ to re¬ 
fuse seeing in the journals the 
principal focus of a corruption, 
the progress of which is every 
day more sensible, and the first 
source of the calamities .which 
threaten the Kingdom. Experi¬ 
ence speaks more loudly than 
theories. Men who are doubtless 
enlightened, and whose good faith 
is not suspected, led away by the 
ill-understood example of a neigh¬ 
boring people, may have believed 
that the advantages of the period¬ 
ical Press, would balance its in¬ 
conveniences, and that its excesses 
would be neutralized by contrary 
excesses. It is not so: the proof 
is decisive, and the question is 
now judged in the public mind. — 
At all times, in fact, the periodi- 
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cal Press has been, and it is in its 
nature to be, only an instrument 
of disorder and sedition. * * * 
It endeavors, by constant, perse¬ 
vering, daily-repeated efforts, to 
relax all the bonds of obedience 
and subordination; to weaken all 
the springs of public authority; to 
degrade and debase it in the opin¬ 
ion of the People j to create 
against it everywhere embarrass¬ 
ment and resistance. Its art con¬ 
sists not in substituting for a too 
easy submission of mind, a prudent 
liberty of examination, but in redu¬ 
cing to a problem the most posi¬ 
tive truths. Not in exciting upon 
political questions frank and useful 
controversy, but in placing them 
in a false light, and solving them 
by sophisms. The Press has thus 
excited confusion in the most up¬ 
right minds, has shaken the most 
firm convictions, and produced in 
thq^midst of society a confusion of 
principles, which lends itself to the 
most fatal attempts. It is by an¬ 
archy in doctrines, that it paves 
the way for anarchy in the State.’ 
Such is the view taken of the 
character of Journalise by the 
Ministers; and it is evidently a false 
one; for it is nothing but the case 
made out in all ages by the few, 
who have violently possessed 
themselves of undue power, in 
opposition to the many, who are 
continually seeking, by peaceable 
means if they can, by forcible if 
they must, to restore the equality 
of political rights, which the God of 
Nature and of Christianity bestow¬ 
ed o$>the human race. * * 

{b'fact, it is not so mock the 
periodical Press, as it js the art of 
printing, or rather the faculty of 
thinking and writing, whose use¬ 


fulness the FrenchMinisters would 
thus impugn. Tyranny and big¬ 
otry, have always bad their grudge 
against the press; and MM. de 
Poiignac, Montbel, and their as¬ 
sociates, were not singular in their 
unfavorable estimate of its tenden¬ 
cy, as ftn agent to spread abroad 
the impression, operations; and re¬ 
sults of mind. We should be 
departing from our present pur¬ 
pose to argue the various ques¬ 
tions growing out of this subject; 
and to argue the general question 
in the United States, would be as 
idle a task as to inquire whether 
Washington was a great man, 
Franklin a wise man, or Arnold a 
bad man. America settled all 
those points, to her own satis¬ 
faction at least, if not to the satis¬ 
faction of the monarchs and their 
ministers in Europe, soon after the 
year 1776. We confine our¬ 
selves, therefore, to # the remarks 
necessary to disposing of this 
matter as an important fact in the 
late affairs of France. 

M. de Polignac’s position is that 
( at all times the periodical Press 
has been, and it it in its nature 
to be, only an instrument of disor¬ 
der and sedition,’ and this we say 
is entirely false. Was the period¬ 
ical Press ‘ only an instrument of 
sedition’«under the paternal guid¬ 
ance of the censure in the reign of 
Louis XVI1J.? Wash only an 
* instrument of sedition’ in the reign 
of Napoleon, when it very judi¬ 
ciously and complaisantly uttered 
what he directed, and loyally sup¬ 
ported the most legitimate of Em¬ 
perors, him, who carved out his 
own empire with his own good 
sword, instead of deriving it from* 
the' accident of parentage, or by 
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transmission through the vulgar 
channel of birth? Is the Gaceta 
de Madrid or the Austrian •Ob¬ 
server ‘only an instrument of 
sedition’? We fancy that all the 
sedition which these pliant ‘ instru¬ 
ments’ of power excite, arises out 
' of the disgust and reeoi* which 
dreir subserviency awakens in the 
breasts of the friends of justice 
and liberty. Nay, to come 
directly to the very case itself, 
was La Quotidienne ‘ only an 
instrument of sedition’ ? Was Le 
Drapeau Blanc ? Was U Ori- 
flamme ? If either of these jour¬ 
nals furthered the cause of ‘ anar¬ 
chy,’ or served as a * focus of 
corruption,’ it certainly was no 
want of good will to the descend¬ 
ants of Saint Louis, or of zeal in 
support of the ‘ divine right’ of 
kings, which subjected them to 
such ungrateful icproof at the 
hands of Chiles Div. 

M. de Polignac’s primary error, 
therefore, consists in attributing to 
the whole periodical Press that 
character which could only be 
pretended, upon his own premises, 
of that portion of it which profes¬ 
sedly acted in defence of *the 
Charter. If the newspapers, on 
that side of the question, were 
comparatively speaking so numer¬ 
ous, so able, and so influential, as 
to constitute a new power in the 
State, it was either the fault of the 
Ministers or the fault of their 
cause. If their cause was that of 
truth and reason, why did they 
not make it appear* If their 
cause was that of the toataea-* 
al good, why did they not car¬ 
ry with them th» feelings of the 
Nation ? They understood well 
the Lord Keeper North’s jton- 


acea for counteracting the poison¬ 
ous effects of political libels against 
the Government, and they admin¬ 
istered the medicine, it seems, in 
very liberal doses. Having the 
means of diverting unaccounted 
millions from the pockets of the 
People into those of such skilful 
controversialists of their party as 
stood ready to fight the ministerial 
battles, if they * accomplished 
nothing it must have been because 
their cause was a bad one, since 
the vantage ground was theirs, and 
they were contending not for hon¬ 
or merely or abstract principles, 
but for their very existence. As 
to the influence of Journalisme, 
therefore, in promoting the Revo¬ 
lution of the Three Days, the 
plain unvarnished fact is this: — 
The liberal journals supported the 
interests of the Nation, while the 
ministerial journals were doomed 
to the laborious and ungrateful 
task of supporting the adverse 
terests ‘ de deux vieillards et d’un 
enfant,’ with their dependants, 
who had been forced upon France 
by the bayonets of her confeder¬ 
ate enemies. The Bourbons, 
‘ the two old gentlemen and one 
child,’ constituted one party, and 
France constituted tne other. 
Of course, notwithstanding all the 
immediate power possessed by 
the King, as the fountain of hon¬ 
ors, the dispenser of rank and of¬ 
fice, the head of the army of 
troops and arm/ of employes, and 
master of the public revenues, — 
notwithstanding all this, when 
the question came to be, who 
shtgiild reason best, who should 
write best, who should conduct a 
newspaper best, the King or 
the Nation, it was easy to fore- 
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age that all the ripe, spontaneous, 
independent, patriotic talent of 
France would speedily be concen¬ 
trated into the new power of Jour- 
nalisme. 

The remaining subject of hor¬ 
ror, which so disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of the government was 
invisible in itself, however sensi¬ 
ble it may have been in its effects. 
We allude to the alleged Comite 
Directeur , a supposed permanent 
body, stated to have ifs head 
quarters at Paris, and to have for 
its object, to give organization, 
system, and consequent efficacy, 
to the efforts and members of the 
constitutional party. What the 
fact may be in regard to any such 
secret ‘Committee of Safety’ is 
unknown to us; but we must 
say that it would be strange if 
such a body bad not existed, con¬ 
sidering the stormy aspect of 
public affairs. Here was a ma¬ 
tured plan, it was believed, on the 
part of the King, to endeavor, by 
means of his Ministers, to over¬ 
throw the Chatter. The Minis¬ 
ters were the King’s permanent 
Comile Directeur to revolutionize 
France in the interests of despo¬ 
tism. What more natural and 
reasonable than that the popple 
should have their Comite Direc- 
teur to sustain the constitution of 
government as it was, or even to 
revolutionize France in the inter¬ 
ests of liberty? All the advanta¬ 
ges were certaiftly on the side 
of the King’s Comite Diredevr. 
They had tne physical forcejpf a 
large standing army an| all the 
apparatus of war at : 

thjftdhntagonists ha4 mfjdQ&Jo 
meet it but moral courage end 
brave hearts to abide the issue. —- 


The people unfortunately had to 
provide funds for both sides. For 
we t may be sure that neither 
Charles nor M. de Polignac pro¬ 
vided, out of their own private 
resources, the budget of ten hun¬ 
dred millions of francs, which they 
had both power and will to em¬ 
ploy in furtherance of llio« 
schemes of usurpation; and we 
may be equally sure, if MM. La 
Fayette, Lafitte, and their friends 
expended any money in the es¬ 
tablishment and support of jour¬ 
nals, in defraying the cost of 
defending against political prose¬ 
cutions, or otherwise, that neither 
was this money derived from the 
private patrimony of M. de Polig¬ 
nac or Charles. We do not 
suppose that such a desperate 
moral contest, as was carried on 
by the national parly in France, 
from August, 1829 to July, 1830, 
was conducted without some de¬ 
gree of concert among their trust¬ 
ed leaders, or a certain quantity 
of revolutionary rent to meet the 
unavoidable expenditures of such 
a crisis. And we know, from 
authentic documents, now before 
th»world, that the Ministers were 
combined in an illegal purpose, 
and profusely employed the pub¬ 
lic money in promoting it. Nay, 
if the liberals bad a secret Comite 
Directevr to manage their affairs, 
was there not a secret Camarilla 
behind the throne,, an irresponsi¬ 
ble cabinet, equally unknown to 
the Charter with the Comite, and 
at least equally dangerous to the 

State L i , / 

And this inquiry brings us to 
die other rnystenpus power, whose 
operations were too sensibly felt, 
and which constituted the subject 
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of horror to the friends of the 
.Charter, namely, the Jesuits, and 
the Congregation or affiliated dis¬ 
ciples of the parti pretre , having 
ample scope for intrigue as mem¬ 
bers of the Court or personal 
associates of the Sovereign. It 
• was well remarked, on the ajp- 
jpg jntment of the Polignac’Mims- 
try, that it could not stand; for 
the Ministers are alone, it was 
said; nothing sustains them but 
the clergy and the Ultras; and in 
France there are but forty thou¬ 
sand priests and a hundred thou¬ 
sand ultras, to withstand thirtyone 
millions eight hundred and, sixty 
thousand constitutionalists. But 
in admitting the truth of this re¬ 
mark, we must consider the great¬ 
er means of direct influence 
possessed by a Camarilla of 
Clergy arid Courtiers behind the 
throne, than can be exerted by the 
well wishing, patriotic individuals 
of the People at large. 

We mignt well believe, if we 
did not know, that the Court of an 
emigrant devotee like Charles X., 
a man in his dotage, with but scant 
remains of the little sense he ever 
was blessed with, and given up to 
ascetic observances and the chase, 
without either capacity or inclina¬ 
tion to elevate his understanding 
to the level of the times, — that 
in such a Courtmeri of his own 
temper, character, and fortunes, 
would be the favored private ad¬ 
visers of his conduct and keepers 
of his conscience, whoever might 
be his responsible public Minis¬ 
ters. ' The lay members of the 
Court, of course, would consist *bf 
the privileged families of did an- 
fieri rigime t acChstomed to basic 
in the sunshine tit rojral grhee, 


and to feed their extravagance out 
of the treasures of the state'; sirie- 
curists and household functionpries 
and favorites, the retained repre¬ 
sentatives of those Courtiers by 
profession, who had ruined the 
Bourbons once, arid were now 
laboring in their vocation to do it 
again. * Habituated,’ says a live¬ 
ly French writer, ‘to contract 
debts, to spend beyond their rev¬ 
enues, to live tranquil in presence 
of a great mass of creditors, who 
could be silenced by a lettre de 
cachet if occasion required, they 
did not now relish absolute Sub¬ 
mission to legal order. No longer 
to find an odious protection in die 
misapplication of .the laws; to be 
compelled to live on their income, 
and not at the charge of the traders 
or the royal treasury; to be able 
now to devour only a determinate 
quantity of the civil list, and no 
more, for the Cour des Comptes 
stares them in the face; to *be 
debarred from making large for¬ 
tunes by means of favoritism or 
the mistresses of the King; to 
tolerate a free Press, which un¬ 
ceasingly reproaches the exactions 
and follies of those in power; no 
longer to tyrannize over comedi¬ 
ans and authofis: — Such are the 
undymg tortures which perpetual¬ 
ly sting the gentry of the Court. 
These bloodsuckers of the throne 
and the Nation wish for the whole, 
while they can have no more 
than dieir appropriate share; and 
hence they are sworn enemies of 
tSe Charter, because it is the 
Charter which binds, them down 
to that state of things, ‘ in which 
consists, not their happiness, but 
the happiness of France.’ If this 
picture Is highly colored, ituii- 
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doubtedly possesses too much 
truth. France was young and 
new, while the Court was old and 
decrepit. France had been re¬ 
cently accustomed to nobles by 
nature, not by parentage; to 
courtiers who could speak of their 
own achievements, not of their 
ancestors in the middle ages.— 
The Court of the Restoration had 
abundance of old historical names 
to show, but France had forgotten 
them; the illustrations pf the 
Republic and the Empire were 
resplendent with cotemporary tri¬ 
umphs, which had effaced the 
expiring glories of men, who held 
their honors by virtue of the deeds 
of some old knight of yore, who 
died in his harness four hundred 
years ago in a petty skirmish un¬ 
der the banners of Orleans or 
Burgundy. Who now thought of 
Duras or Aumont, or cared for 
Rohan or Polignac ? But the 
name of Lannes or Ney, of Soult 
or MassOna, was like the voice of 
a trumpet swelling upon the ear 
from the distant hills. It spoke 
to every soul in France of strick¬ 
en fields, of victories achieved, of 
glories ineffaceable, of imperial 
splendors; of all that could mad¬ 
den the fancy and •dwell in daz¬ 
zling brilliancy before the mind’s 

S re forever. Is it wonderful, 
en, if the Court which surround¬ 
ed Charles and Louis Antoine 
was little respected by the Peo¬ 
ple, and gained no confidence from 
them; or if this Court, with the 
sympathies It possessed and the 
position in the public estimation it 
occifffiH] should have given, oc- 
efoW to make itself consiwratf, 
id its general influence, bbfctUe to 
^ Charter? ’ 


The People entertained, at this 
period, still greater distrust of the 
influence of the Jesuits. They 
saw‘the Congregation extending 
its ramifications through all the 
provinces, receiving many acces¬ 
sions from superstition, but more 
from policy and aspiring motives, 
and esp*ecially potent in the region 
of the Palace itself. They had 
struggled hard to procure even 
the nominal enforcement of the 
laws against the Jesuits, and with 
little effect. France believed 
that, if this intriguing and ambi¬ 
tious order of priests had sway, 
although they conspired with the 
King and the aristocracy to en¬ 
slave the people today, they would, 
when they had advanced thus far, 
conspire with the lowest of the 
People to enslave the King tomor¬ 
row ; and that they labored the 
triumph of absolution only in or¬ 
der afterwards to build up an in¬ 
quisition by its means* In a coun¬ 
try like France, where genuine 
and rational religion had unfortu¬ 
nately lost so much of its authori¬ 
ty, it was not to be presumed that 
any forbearance would be felt for 
designing hypocrisy which assum¬ 
ed its garb, or ambitious jesuitry, 
seeking temporal power through 
the permission of hs forms. 

We have deemed h proper and 
useful, as'well as consistent with 
the nature Of our work, to enter 
into these considerations, although 
in part Somewhat argumentative 
in theif 'nature, because they 
present a view of the facts, which, 
as we jo mine, wifi be found 
gradual^ t6 unfold the causes of 
the Revolution of the Three Days. 
We proceed, therefore, to explain, 
the state of foe great question at 
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issue between the two parties, as 
presented, to us in the journals 
and elsewhere, during the period 
anterior to the convocation of the 
Chambers. 

From the very instant of the 
announcement in the Moniteur of 
the appointment of M. de Polig- 
nac and his associates, *a never 
tf&sing war of obloquy had been 
carried on by the writers in the 
interest of the Opposition. The 
liberal party did not pretend that 
any unconstitutional measures had 
been adopted by the Ministeis, 
but,took a stand against their sup¬ 
posed intentions, as inferred from 
various circumstances. Of this 
course the Ministers complained, 
as being factious and unjust. 
Wait, said they, until we violate 
the Charter, or manifest some dis¬ 
position to do it, before you treat 
us as miscreants and traitors. The 
King has exercised his constitu¬ 
tional prerogative in selecting us 
to be his responsible advisers; it 
will be time enough to denounce 
our character and conduct as 
Ministers, when as Ministers we 


Ministers actually did in July, 
1830, and recollect ho«f truly the 
liberal party anticipated; their de¬ 
sign eleven months before, it 
would seem that spate obscure 
intimation of that purpose had es¬ 
caped from those, who were at the 
bottom of the plat against the 
Charter. It may be, however, 
that, from discussions among the 
corn tiers of what was feasible or 
expedient, men Acquainted with 
the feelings of the King could form 
a pretly safe conjecture as to what 
the Ministers would attempt. A 
blow at the liberty of the Press was 
at any rate to be reasonably ex¬ 
pected, although not in what pre¬ 
cise manner and time it would 
be struck. Intention? to alter the 
composition of the Chamber of 
Deputies by ordinance, and to 
remodel the electoral system in the 
same way, were confidently impu¬ 
ted, as steps to be taken prepara¬ 
tory to gradually doing away prith 
all those provisions of the Charter, 
which abridged the power of the 
Crown. Such were the designs 
attributed to the Ministers, and 


deserve reproach by the commis¬ 
sion of illegal acts. To this the 
liberal party replied: — We bnow 
that your purposes are bad, and 
we can hope to prevent their ac- 
comnlishment only bv anticipating 


Nation to meet the poinWe pondn- 
geocy; and until you leave *the 
Ministry, vdjw&tf ]&** princi¬ 
ple# are appointed rnyour jriaee, 
we shall not pease the 

•Vw a w B 

2Hf 


[e%wfc** il» 


of which the People were called 
upon to beware. 

But on what ground, it will be 
asked, did the liberals pretend to 
belieye that tee Charter was in 
danger? We answer, that the 
known character, the avowed poli¬ 
tics of the Ministers, and the fact 
of their being in office, were suf¬ 
ficient to convict the King and the 
Dauphin of meditatinga violation of 
the Charter. M. de Marugnac and 
his colleagues were royalists; they 
were no revolutionary zealots, 
neither democrats nor Bonapart- 
ists. Why jvere they thrust out of 
office, unless because they were 
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considered too moderate, too tem¬ 
porizing, too conscientiously at¬ 
tached to the Charter ? No other 
plausible reason could be or was 
alleged. Again, when the Mar- 
tignac Ministry was displaced, 
why were Polignac, and Bour- 
raont, and La Bourdonnaye plac¬ 
ed at the head of affitifs, unless 
because they were ultra in their 
principles, and prepared, from 
rashness or ignorance, to go fur¬ 
ther in the cause of absolutism 
than M. de Martignac could be in¬ 
duced to proceed r No other plau¬ 
sible reason could be or was al- 


that he was made Premier, M. 
de La Bourdonnaye was the furi¬ 
ous orator of ultra xdtraism ; the 
extreme of the extreme gauche. 
M. de Bourmont was, in his po¬ 
litical fortunes, indissolubly iden¬ 
tified with the Bourbons as a fami¬ 
ly, ever since that act of treache¬ 
ry, which gained him the indigna¬ 
tion of all France. It was enouglT 
for the liberals, then, to see such 
men in the control of the Govern¬ 
ment. This fact alone was deci¬ 
sive of the question ; for how did 
they come into office, but in cat* 
der to sustain the counter revbhi- 


leged. These Ministers are not to 
beconsidered as newmen,of untri¬ 
ed opinions, wbose future acts could 
be left to deVelope their principles, 
so that thus they might be judged. 
It would have been as easy to 
suspect the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme of republican tendencies, as 
M. de Polignac or M. de la Bour- 
dodbaye of affection for the Char¬ 
ter. Long since they bad not 
only hoisted their colors, but nail¬ 
ed them to the mast. M. de Po¬ 
lignac was the reputed son of 
Charles X., in die same«way that 
Richard became the father of 
Faulconbridge; and he arrived 
at the Premiership,*pot as hf. de 
Vjl&le did, by force of talents, by 
parliamentary address and influ¬ 
ence, by capacity lqr (conducting 
public spall** but as Ve Luynes 
or Cina-Mprs obtained the helm 
under Louis fS[ I., or Robert 
Carre under Jqpejsl., through the 
by-paths of personal favoritism. It 
wauffideniable that whatever the 
dm Camarilla willed, ltompc 
jMd will, because h 
be to represent them,'and Want 
for Charles as an individual, not 
as the Sovereign of a great Nation, 


non, the Jesuits and absolutism ? 

Unfortunately for M. de Po¬ 
lignac, be was open to the imputa¬ 
tion of being subset \ient to the 
views of England ; an alleged sub- 
serviency,"which, real or imagina¬ 
ry, was a very efficacious ground 
of reproach, in consequence of 
the excessive sensitiveness of the 
French People on this subject. 
His wife was English, his fortune 
was lb England, his children were 
brought up In England, he pro¬ 
fessedly admired the English 
Constitution as the exemplar of a 
perfect Government, and 'lie was a 
personal friend of the Duke of 
Wellington, having long resided 
in England in the capacity of am¬ 
bassador Of Kftig Charles. These 
cii$utnst*mes were sufficient to 
cbtimenabcfc' the imputation, and 
to enable the liberals to employ 
it as the means' of augmenting his 
unbopuDlflNty’i 1 but k proved, in 
the sfcqt&fmat tie paid but too 
little mi tdSbUfcttiingsfcf Wei- 

It is one; 

features ttf thr period tint f the 
Quotidienit$, and the few otherpa- 
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pers which supported the Minis- M. Guernon de Ranvillc, this 
ters, performed their duty with a gentleman, in entering the Cabinet, 
feeble and timid spii it, which was felt bound to file a sort of protest 
oddly contrasted with their Effect- against their proceeding in their 
ed scorn of the liberal party, and intention to nullify the Charter, 
die blustering tone of assumed de- ( The project,’ he say/i, * which 
fiance and reproach which mark- some imprudent royalists would 
ed their ^effusions. They were * wish to push die Government to 
very liberal, and profuse of the adopt, would consist in dissolving 


terms jacobin, revolutionnaires, 
enemies of the King, and the like; 
bat they made wofully lame 
apology for the characters and 


the Chambers and convoking a 
new one, after jiaving modified 
by ordinance the electoral law, 
and suspended the freedom of die 


known principles of the Ministers; Press by re-establishing the cen- 
a»d by the couise of argument sorship. I know not if this would 
they pursued, as to the question save die Monarchy ; but it would 
whether a violation of the Charter be a coup d'etat of extreme vio- 
was contemplated, they by no lence. It would be a violation of 
jueans^tended to allay the public die thirtyfifth article of the Char- 
ferment and agitation. Among the ter ; that is, a violation of the oath 
documents, which have come to taken to maintain it. Such a step 
light since the Three Days, are would never become the King nor 

___1 * _Ri muilnufi 9 Tliikon_ 


some which explain this seeming 

.... t .. T 4 t ■!/>»» — 1 ** 1 *1 ^* 

it jo uwiiiuudUaiLti turn 

the King and his back-stair Cabi¬ 
net were determined to expunge 
die Revolution, — so to speak,to 
carry France back to the good old 


conscientious Ministers.’ Uuhap- 

•i e ..i r> l ... .i 
puy iui uir UUIMUUH9 tup mgvtm- 

ous advice of this their devoted 
servant, a man of unsuspected at¬ 
tachment to their dynasty, was 
not favorably entertained; and 


days, when insjpad of an elective the Minister^ himself was after- 
Chambor wail a convenient Coun- wards reasoned out of his own 
oil of State; when the Ministers better Judgment, and driven into 
were ^responsible to nqbody hut aparticlppudn in die * violent coup 
the IStig* aod the,, King' was fp- (TU<tt % Whicift-uined the Monarch) 
sponsible to nobody but nis public $nd himself! 
harlot, some sbamdCw $»Other advisers were at work, 

do Pompadour 
Barry ; and wbe ~ 1 

hereditary hnetb 

a JPm 

hh«ff»W«nieiUr> 

the tslptong 

naye gave place injKfovei 


to 


wnbse counsels were more palata¬ 
ble to the dotard on the throne, 
those of the clear sighted M. 

de Ranville; as plainly 
irs fro#p* the language of a 
communicated to the 
sotqe irresponsible 
i of his'country, 
ysthe hierSfbrial, 
tofyps d'etat for the 
*F“fa*is ‘subjfeclfe. They Will 
almost always succeed, ff he shows 
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that they are for the benefit of 
great propiietors and the army, 
providedforce and secrecy are em¬ 
ployed tn their execution , and 
prompt justice is executed on 
the factious. Bayonets support 
thrones. The soldier belongs to 
him who pays him. The party' 
of the liberals is without a chief. 
That the people or the tioops 
should revolt, they must find or 
hope for safety and guarantees. 
It is not a few groups of students, 
easy to be dispersed by a few 
shots or a few charges of cavalry, 
that will give those guarantees.’ 
Here are precious maxims for a 
constitutional King. The great 
proprietors, that is, the oligarchy 
about the throne, are to be flatter¬ 
ed and conciliated with the prom¬ 
ise of power, and the army is to 
be corrupted by largesses, and 

.* ~n _*n — , _n .c _,i- 

uioll an ***** feO **CI1 . iut tinv/in-s 

are supported by ‘bayonets,* not 
by the affection of 'the People. 
This rule of governing, to be sure, 
may not prove palatable to the 
millions who pay and suffer; but 
no matter j they are unarmed ; 
they are base fellahs, born to till 
the ground, to discharge imposts, 
to beget slaves, and to epe; and if 
they speak of thefr chartered 
rights, the bayonet, the sabre, and 1 
the guillotine will reduce them 
to silence and submission. We 
thank God that * the people* and* 
* the troops’ and ‘ a few groups of 
students,* of whom this memorial* 
ist sneaks so contemptuously, gave 
a l«J»n to crowned bdadsttCtheg 
29th. of July,* which .wjirwtq- 
memoered hy the 
ments of oppression ip fte4$V80, 
long as a King cumbers thd eartft v 
Hut the memorialist proceeds 


in an equally significant strain. 

‘ Strike,’ says he, * strike with a 
firm hand the institutions which 
owe their birth to the Revolution, 
and by which it is perpetuated.* 
That is, suppress the Charter by 
force, and abolish all the just and 
equal laws of the last forty years: 
and he might as well have addedp 
demolish half Paris and waste 
France with fire and sword ; for 
it is the splendid monuments of 
one and the wide spreading pios- 
perity of the other, qui pirpetuent 
la ri 1 olution. ‘ The national 1 ep- 
resentation is conti aij to the ge¬ 
nius, the manners and the charac¬ 
ter of a Nation frivolous and tur¬ 
bulent like ours. With fill) thou¬ 
sand advocates, and the same 
numbet of attorneys and clerks, and 
such a host of physicians and sur¬ 
geons imbued with 1 evolutionary 
principles, the representative form 
of government, tesulting fiom the 
Charter, is a continual stmggle 
of parties, which engenders dis¬ 
order, divides the countiy, and 
enfeebles the Stalf. There is a 
repugnance, a natural antipathy 
between*Franee and the represen¬ 
tative system. The Monarchy 
requires, in order to be firm and 
preponderating without, as well as 
within, p Supreme Council , not 
two rival, Chdmbers. The no- 
blesm bps incontestable rights to 
the administration of the State; 
and-the clergy can ao longer re* 
main a stojwger *0 the government 
of FrawEL* fe is impossible, in 
o«r aji»Mfietfeibtt,'«o 'conceive of 
P rmcipf&. more Srretobed^ couo- 

or Ignorance 
mow erqfooo^, fan these pas* 
sages betray* We undertake not 
to justify or extenuate the horrors 
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and excesses of the French Revo¬ 
lution ; but we roust say that so 
long as Kings maintain tha( no 
faith is to be kept with their sub¬ 
jects and no oaths are binding in 
their favor, and that their fellow 
men are of no farther considera¬ 
tion but to be * failles et oorves a 
la" xhis6rieorde,’ for the benefit of 
a-few idle and profligate courtiers, 
— we cannot discipline our re¬ 
publican feelings into a state of 
very extreme sorrow that a terri¬ 
ble lesson of retributive and recip¬ 
rocal justice should occasionally 
be visited on such implacable ene¬ 
mies of the whole human race. 

Having thus seen what was the 
nature of the apprehensions en¬ 
tertained by the constitutional 
party, and how much cause there 
was for such apprehensions, we 
have but one more subject to ad¬ 
vert to, before proceeding to the 
meeting of jhe Chambers. We 
mean, the probable issue of a de¬ 
cisive struggle. All that the liberals 
asked, and all that they professed 
to desire, was the conservation of 
the Charter and the appointment 
of a National Ministry. Yet it is 
undeniable that, so early as* the 
close of 1829, very.- just calcula¬ 
tions could be made regarding the 
probable event, if theXing should 
tamper with the CJgftrte4 r *ad fail. 
Many hoped and desired that lie 
would attempt* amp d’&ot* in 
the anlicipatipn pf its reSuUiag in 
the gratification of 
feelings and wishes- But even 
tho9e, «jho believed in theexpedj- 
euoy anAauecess coqp#itat 
as a royalist tneasure^cot^fc aot 
faUlo reflect otwks ponible Suture, 
and to look to what would be die 
consequence. , The analogyj,thus 


far, strikingly perfect, between the 
history of the three last Stuarts in 
England, and the three last Bour¬ 
bons in France, was continually 
followed out in private conversa¬ 
tion to its final catastrophe, and 
not seldom alluded to in the news¬ 
papers, especially those of Great 
Britain. We feel no hesitation 
in saying that the mere contem¬ 
plation of this analogy had great 
influence in familiarizing the minds 
of men to the idea of the Due 
d’Orleans as a kind of predestin¬ 
ed substitute for Charles X. We 
shall not here anticipate the his¬ 
tory of a later period, by under¬ 
taking to develope the various 
circumstances of family and per¬ 
sonal popularity and public con¬ 
venience, which subsequently rais¬ 
ed Louis Philippe to the throne. 
We speak only of the under cur¬ 
rent of public sentiment, the pri¬ 
vately expressed opinion, the half 
formed fears or hopes, which 
might be discerned in France 
late in 1829, and before any ac¬ 
tual collision had taken place be¬ 
tween the People and the King 
personally. 

We know the fact to be that, 
at tile period in question, the 
Orleans fantily occupied this 
singular position, in the supposi¬ 
tion of an impending revolution : 
They were the first choice of but 
few, they were the second choice 
of nearly all. The Republicans 
regarded the «succession of the 
Due d’Orleans as the next best 
thing to the establishment of a 
Republic; the Bonapartists ad-, 
united that it would be next best 
to the .restoration of the rights of 
the young* Napoleon ; and the 
Bourbonists felt that it would be 
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next best to the continuance in 
power of Charles or Louis An¬ 
toine, or young Henri. The 
Republicans would prefer it, now, 
to the reigning family or to the son 
of Marie Louise; the Royalists to 
Napoleon or a Republic; and the 
Bonapartists to a Republic proba¬ 
bly, certainly to the Bourbons, 
whose thorough adherents formed 
a very small fraction of the Nation, 
and that fraction neither tl^e most 
intelligent nor the most influential. 
And thus Louis Philippe, whije, if 
he relied for success on choice 
by absolute preference, had little 
chance of reaching the throne, had 
the fairest prospects as the choice 
by compromise and political ne¬ 
cessity. 

Such was the state of public 
affairs, when the royal ordinance 
appeared on the 7th of January, 
appointing the 2d of March ensu¬ 
ing for the assembling of the 
Chambers. It could no longer 
be said that the King intended to 
dissolve the Chambers, and thus 
save the Ministers from the in¬ 
convenience of meetingjthe Rep¬ 
resentatives of the Nation. The 
question now was, what the Cham¬ 
bers would do, and what the 
Ministers, in case the Legislature 
should go so far as to insist on a 
change of Ministry as the condi¬ 
tion of a vote of supplies. Mean¬ 
while, after six months of inactive 
irresolution, of almost absolute 
quiescence, of * timid, fearful 
movement in the mere vicious cir- 
cles ofj&ureaucratic formality, the 
^Minisjifs had really Ventured to 
’ do something, to take £ stejffitt fcf- 
r fice of some kind. As to the hi¬ 
bernal affairs of the Kingdom they 
ptd gone so far as to conclude to 


face the Chambers; and they 
even made a couple of moves in 
relation to external affairs. 

The wise rulers of Europe, who 
had crushed the power of the, 
Sublime Porte by mere inadver¬ 
tence, and called into being a 
Republic on the shores a of 
Mediterranean by mistake, were 
sorely puzzled to decide how to 
retrace their steps with becoming 
solemnity and gravity*, so as 
not to encounter too much re¬ 
proval from an injured fellow- 
king, nor too much ridicule from 
scoffing and irreverent liberals. 
Among other ingcniousmanceuvres 
to this effect, they were now busy in 
selecting some unprovided mem¬ 
ber of the royal clique, to be im¬ 
posed upon Greece, with as little 
consideration for the wishes of the 
interested parties, as they had for¬ 
merly shown in subjecting Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia, Belgium 
to William of Nassau, or France 
to the Bourbons. The fact at 
length became known, that the 
choice of the Allies had fallen upon 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
and was made the subject matter 
of Snost vehement declamation 
agiunst M. de Polignac, in conse¬ 
quence of the relation Leopold 
stood in as to Great Britain. All 
that had* been said at first against 
Polignac, S* being under English 
influence, 'is being the tool of 
Wellington, and'so forth, was now 
renewed' with tenfold fury. — 
What, said they : did the French 
fight the battle of Navarino, did 
they etond theirbfood end 
treasuii ia driving Ibrahim from 
the Mores, that the son-in-law of 
George IV., uncle and nearest 
malfi relation of the Princess Vic- 
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toria, the dependent pensioner of 
England, should be King of 
Greece ? it seemed to tbe!r ex- 
. Cited minds incontrovertible proof 
'6f the subservience of the Prince 
de Polignac to the ambitious views 
of Great Britain, and qpntinued 
toJae jhe subject of angry discus¬ 
sion, until other more deeply in¬ 
teresting topics came to supply its 
place. 

The Ministers bad now begun 
in earnest to set about an expedi¬ 
tion against the Dcy of Algiers, 
with whom France had long been 
at issue, without taking any very 
decided measures to bring the 
controversy to a close. Had they 
undertaken the expedition in good 
faith, and with singleness of heart, 
solely for the vindication of the 
honor of France, it might have 
been serviceable to the reputation 
of themselves and their master. — 
But they had been so baited by 
the liberal party, that they could 
undertake nothing, they could 
think of nothing, except as it bore 
upon the question of their minis¬ 
terial pqpularity.and the success 
of their c^nsjfirhcy against, the 

Chattel.’ Therefore, iqStftad of 
going to wal witli ^Algiers b order 
to punish a violent hdrde of pirates, 
as England bad dobenpt long be¬ 
fore ; instead of going To war in 
Africa to make a rich and va]ua- 



insteSd of Pursuing effher bf these 
obj«eis, , M. de Pofignac jitered 
upbn warts'ln eleriabneemigtaa- 
n®> v jrabKc 


ftttebti# 
% ibis 
ana to 


domestic ifians 
eiocupatio abroad 
ngthen himself in% the 
public Favor, by providing food 


to gratify the passion for military 
glory, which so generally prevails 
in France. But, detecting and 
exposing his purpose with their 
customary readiness and address, 
die liberal party converted even 
this far fetched scheme of popu¬ 
larity. into an additional ground of 
public condemnation and disgrace. 

Events now began to assume 
that rapid march, which had been 
so long preparing by the discus¬ 
sions and agitations, whereof we 
have thus far been occupied in 
giving an account. Tiie Legisla¬ 
ture met at the appointed time; 
and the remarkable part it per¬ 
formed may warrant some details 
as to the parties which composed 
it, and the prominent men in each 
party. While every one knew 
iamiliarly the general division of 
each Chamber, attentive observ¬ 
ers could go further, and single 
out fractions of the several gleat 
parties, sometimes almost as hos¬ 
tile to each other, as the primary 
parties ’ themselves. Beginning 
with the Chamber of Deputies as 
the popular and elective branch, 
we shall then add a feiv words 
concerning the Chamber ofPeers. 
Conspicuous *in the Chamber as 
the professed friends of the crown 
was the Contre-Opposition , the 
administration party, that is, com¬ 
monly known from their local 
position as the Right. In this 
section you might see some, who, 
independent royalists, having come 
to the Chambers with sentiments 
rather unfavorable to the consti¬ 
tutional system, had learned to 
admit the necessity of it for the 
safety of thh throne, as well as for 
the tranquillity of France. These 
men formed a valuable ingredient 
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of the Chamber. They were 
constitutionalists in good faith, 
always inclining, nevertheless, to 
strengthen the ro) al prerogative. 
They spoke a constitutional lan¬ 
guage, respected the Charter, and 
had resigned themselves to follow 
its forms, without seeking to .in¬ 
fringe or nullify it. In the same 
general division were men, who, 
feeling as if the great question still 
was between Royalty aqd the 
Revolution, were disposed to sus¬ 
tain the Government in its political 
weakness, but who, guided by 
conscientious motives, stood ready 
to repulse all Jesuitical influence, 
and to demand economy in the 
public expenditures and a proper 
consideiation of the public wel¬ 
fare. There, also, it is ceitain, 
were some men whose whole souls 
were given up to the contre-rcvo- 
httion in its purity and simplicity, 
who had reproached all past ad¬ 
ministrations for not rushing fast 
enough in a retrograde career, 
who hailed with joy die advent of 
Ministers after their own heart, 
and whose only fear was lest a 
lingering scruple of timidity or in¬ 
decision, should so check the lib- 
erticide dispositions of M. dePo- 
lignac, as to save the Charter yet 
a« little while. And associated 
with these last were some few 
fanatical congreganistcs , urging 
the Government to give free scope 
and career to the movements of 
the Jesi&f. Such were die Conire-* 
Oppostmn, 

From the very commencement, 
a luge third of the Chamber had 
consisted of the old and constant 
friends of liberty, headed by the 
men who had ever been true to 
France, We may be sure their 


numbers had not diminished un¬ 
der the conceding ministry of 
Martiguac, northeir zeal under 
the non-conceding ministry of 
Polignac. These Deputies, strong^ 
by their talents still more than by 
their numbers, might he regarded 
as the type of a true national rep¬ 
resentation. You saw there the 
choice spirits of France; illustra¬ 
tions of every class; the delega¬ 
tion of the genuine interests of the 
Nation j les gloires of the army, 
of science, of literature, of philos¬ 
ophy, of the bar; the eminent 
names among the great landhold¬ 
ers, the capitalists, and the manu- 
factuiers; the old celebritys of 
the year 89 and the new ones 
since aggregated to their noble 
phalanx. Whatever shades of 
division might exist among these 
soldieis of the Charter, however 
they might individually desire to 
infuse more or less of liberty into 
the institutions of their country, 
they were firmly united in one 
thing, and that was, determined 
hostility to the Polignac Ministry, 
their measures, principles, and 
intentions. ** 

Neutrality and moderation in 
politics, however patriotic the mo¬ 
tive of the individual professing 
these qualities may be, are never 
held ih high favor in a great na¬ 
tional crisis. Neutrality is apt to 
be'considered the retreat of time¬ 
serving men, rifto have not inde¬ 
pendence eribngh to throw them¬ 
selves frankly into the ranks of 
any decided patty* M Unquestion¬ 
ably, abwever, the rigbttauf left 
Centres of 'the Cbambef^fcontain- 
ed many Worthy* ftten,'* who could 
not,be accused either of timidity 
or\>f calculation in assuming a 
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kind of intermediate position be¬ 
tween the widely sundered ex¬ 
tremes of the Oppositipn and Qon~ 
tre-Op position. Besides, it was 
-but a lew years since^, that, of 
more than four hundred Deputies, 
only thirty were found to vote 
' against the Ministers; and now 
thejTOutnumbered their antago¬ 
nists, perhaps, or at leas}; were 
likely to do it with the aid of the 
Centre. 

In characterizing the smaller 
subdivisions of this Chamber, a 
spirited author has said that the 
extreme Right consisted of the 
Jacobins of Royalty; the Right, 
of Royalists somewhat less fut ious 
than their neighbors; the Right 
Centre, ol Royalists hav ing a vi¬ 
olent inclination to be reasonable ; 
the Left Centre, of Royalists w ho 
desired a vai nisi) of constitution- 


proprietors ? By a La Boesiere, 
who deemed it a breach of the 
oath of allegiance to question the 
piopriely of anything emanating 
from the Ministers ? By a Sala- 
berry, to whom the name of the 
Press or of the Charter, was as 
water to a subject of the hydro¬ 
phobia ? And if others, like Cor- 
biere, had more of discretion, tal¬ 
ent, or knowledge *of the world, 
they labored under a load of un¬ 
popularity, which rendered them 
of little avail in the present crisis. 
The Centre- Opposition , however, 
contained men, to whom it is im¬ 
possible to deny the respect due 
to integrity and ability, although 
associated in positions with men, 
who were blindly hastening on a 
new Revolution. Martignac and 
Hyde dc Ncuville, independently 
of their numeiout other claims to 


ality over the solid advantages of consideration, had earned a new 
ministerialism ; the Lv it, of the title to it in being driven from [he 
sincecg friends of the Chaiter; Ministry to make room for the 
and the Extreme Left, ofthe Re- vowed foes of the Charter. MM. 
publicans, the Ridicals, the insa- de Conny, Delalot, and de La- 
tiable. % rochefoucauld with Qthers of their 

La BoprdPtmays,„who na ! just class, rai^ht also be singled out 
retired from office, had preten- fioni the ranks of the Right, as 
sions leases of umunggreat personal respcotabili- 

the ty with a creed, which comprised 

dins o3r tb© ddnogiftffe, why cor- the Charter and the King, thb 
tainly good Bourbons and France. The 

to |he King by their extravagance. Right was to derive what aid it 
What patty jcpfM be s^reqgthen- might from the Ministers them¬ 
ed by a Daplessis-Greuo^an, who selves, at least from such among 
had jpudly doaagfad re-es- them as possessed capacity for the 
tahUshn^ni^thq other business of a delibciative assem- 

atrociqu* feudality, bly; and how weak they had 

and who> PPPosed iM rtjaw of in- previously been, in this essential 
demnttycfec^styS&^ipt wrench element of a vigorous Cabinet, is 
all tb* ,hragn^n^^^n t ,natiooal rendered apparent by their calling 
domain fjpro 'WHMfaof inno- Guernon de,Ranville from a pro¬ 
ject 'purchasers/ $8a restore the vincial bar to succeed La Bour* 
very estates theniselves # <o the bid donnaye, on account of the ihetor* 
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ical powers and supposed parlia- istrates were Dupont de l’Eure, 
raentary talent of the former gen- exhibiting a life of public useful- 
tleman. nesg and exalted public virtues in 

How differently constituted was legislative and Juridical functions 
the Oppos'^on in all the elements coeval with the ^Revolution; M&- 
of national consideration and the chin, a contemporary of the last 
means of exercising popular influ- in the length of his public services, 
ence! Since the Three Days and distinguished for zeal as a 
their names have become familiar debater; Berenger, a publicist, 
to us by the deeds they have per- whom pome of tne American let- 
formed, or the speeches they have ter writers have absurdly mistaken 
delivered, in the cause of the for Bcranger the poet; Dupin 
Charter. If the Left odhtafoed an£ Mauguin, practising advo- 
fewer of the old aristocratical fam- cates of Paris, equally distinguish- 
ilies, which the Restoration had ed at the Bar, and in the Senate; 
given back to France, it was rich and Schonen, a counsellor of the 
in everything else, and in that Cour Roy ale of Paris of the high- 
respect even was not deficient. — est reputation for talents and pat- 
If the La Fayettes and the La- riotism. It is one of the distinc- 
rochefoucauld-Liancouits, with lions of science and letters, that 
genealogies running back into eras they diffuse a reputation far be- 
co-existent with the conquests of yond the limits of ordinary politi- 
the Francs, were not numerous cal notoriety j and Roycr-Collajrd, 
among the Opposition, who, Etienne, Charles Dupin, E^iratry, 
Siuoug [he Contrc-Gpposition , and Benjamin Coolant, had more 
deserved to be matched with the than a $qgle claim to Disown, 
Royer Collards, the Duponts, the whether* in or out of France,— 
Periers, the Dugins ? Here were Nor should we omit tQ mention 
Firmin Didot, Lefebvre, Jars, Ca- the yugupus Labb$y d e Pom- 
simir Perier, Lafitte, palguerie, pieres, f»|SvIost to hwopuntry by 
Ternaux, Laisne de Villevesque, death; Or Louis, who bad twice 
who brought to the deliberations of resigned the-flwoiftry Finance 
the Chamber a practical know- rat^gr tbaiyt^ralpate in sets in¬ 
ledge of the commerce and manu- jurious fo $jki;£oui#ry, and was 
factures of their country, worth now a j|pS|| 'Opponent of dhe 
all the sangre azul in France; Government or S6bastiani Spd 
and several of them could be as Gerard, the fofmpr so,w«ll knqjvn 
eloquent in the tribune, as they a# a dipfowiatist, and both 'as 
were wise and well informed in among generals of the 

the committee room. Among the Empire Laaoede^^ eminent 
great publicists and eminent mag- as an autb q|j^ g| a< politician, mid 

* Wo feel tempted to extract from a biographical a miectfttea of 

well applied humoi concerning soother of these -The Deputy, 

General Adam de La Pommeraye, says an author, freftfff OMpehrave sotifets who 
are not ashamed of having planted the French colofrio roqrtiiathedMlIn Kurepe. 
He was a member of the Chambers of 1820, always voting with the Left. Okie day 
0 certain Prefect being at the tiibune, where ne spoke \ ather ungraciously of our old 
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not less so as the generous dis¬ 
penser of a noble fortune, and as 
a spirited public benefactor. 

\Ve need occupy but little rime 
Jn speaking of the Chamber of 
Peers, which, from deliberating in 
private, attracted less of general 
- interest, and has been almost pas¬ 
sive iqj.he changes of the Three 
Days. It contained two very dis¬ 
tinct divisions, one of which would 
gladly have aided M. de Polignac 
in restoring the good old times, 
and the other would have prefer¬ 
red to let things remain as they 
were. It is observable that neith¬ 
er did all the ancient nobles be¬ 
long to the filit class, nor all the 
novi homines to the latter, but 
singular mixtures had occurred 
on both sides. Many gentlemen 
of name and arms had become 
reasonable by the influence of re¬ 
flection and experience. Snch 
were MM. the Dues de Mone- 
mart, de La Vauguyon, de Choi- 
seul, de Broglie, de Doudeau- 


ville, the Prince de Talleyrand, 
the Marquis de Jaucourt, the Vi- 
comte de Chateaubriand, the 
Comtes de La Ferronays and de 
Laroche-Aymond, the Marquis 
de Catelan, the Comtes de Pon- 
tecoulant, de Segur, the Due de 
Praslin, and others who justly 
appreciated the mad schemes of 
tne Government They remem¬ 
bered what the noblesse had al¬ 
ready lost in the unequal contest 
of parphment-privileges against 
force, they foresaw what it would 
again lose by another such strug¬ 
gle, and they sought to calm, by 
moderation and prudence, the ex¬ 
altation and exaggeration of the 
wild apostles of a royalist revolu¬ 
tion. Although sustained by the 
biilliant cortege of the titled he¬ 
roes of the Republic and the 
Empiie, by the great functiona¬ 
ries who had been the lights of 
their times, and who retained in 
old age the patriotic spirit of their 
youth, — although efficiently aid- 


defenders, M. de La Pommeraye inteirupted the Prefect with some sharpness, utter- 
mg an exclamation which the journals of the next day translated into the polite 
words. You ore a pittfvlfdfaP / Hereupon the orator demanded of his colleague, 
through the medium of (bnnewspapers, whethu the Getieral had really intended to 
insult hipi; and M. de fie Pommeraye frankly answered that he certainly did 
intend the words M W faasvlt; 10 nMfch the Prefect made no reply, being perfectly 
satisfied with this **«y Intern^J|planation. 

Another Deputy Is tbwr tnspoewfwTin the same work — 

DelarSle (Tdntte, Vn clou ehaese Voutre. 

Kf. Boutin,' Bwoty iHfclW^wWhat do you want l 
M. Pelerode, Deputy eMp^Tour place. 

Bt. B. Are you anentm? 

M.’D. M. WfctBfihiJ' colleagues will acknowledge me as such. 

MrB. What is the duty elf n ventnl ? 

M. D. To vutejccqrdfcag to his conscience. 

M. B. where is (be Omdinie#of a tentru ? , 

M. f>. InMsfcbsist.^ * * _ 

M. Do yet promise on your conscience te do as I have done, to vote for the 
Ministers, and to cry question! when occasion requires l 
M. D. I promise. JF 
M. B. Glee (he eoaOtiNKfeU** 

M. R Qhedleooo »<* < iw 

Jf:SISunUsSRfe 

M. B. It is well; take your plece >a vote,end prosper. 
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ed by such men, the Mortem arts 
and the Chaieaubriands strove in 
vain to control a suicidal mad¬ 
ness of policy, which they knew 
would work the destruction of 
the Bourbons, and had reason to 
fear would prove equally fatal in 
its consequences to the Chamber 
of Peers. Of M. de Pastoret, the 
perpetual President, we will mere¬ 
ly add, that he hud well attained 
his political efevation by a career 
of meritorious public services, hav¬ 
ing traversed the Revolution with 
honor. It was pointedly remark¬ 
ed of him, long before any body 
anticipated the catastrophe of the 
Three Days:—‘line nuira ja¬ 
mais de lui-mcme ii I’ordre tta- 
bli; niais, si on voulait le renver- 
ser, il laisserait faire.’ The event 
has very strikingly verified this 
prediction. 

Such was the Legislature, be¬ 
fore whom the Ministers were 
n«w called upon to account, not for 
their measures, but for their exis¬ 
tence in office. Anxious expec¬ 
tation filled every mind, and an¬ 
gry discussions were heard in 
every circle, as to the form in 
which this great question would 
comfe up, and the effect of any 
hostile demonstration on the part 
either of the Ministers or of the 
Opposition. Would the Minis¬ 


ters resign if the Address of the 
Deputies should be against them, 
and a dissolution of the Chamber 
enstie ? The royalist journals 
said, no. 1 The Address,’ they 
argued, ‘ is of little consequence : 
if it is hostile, Ministers will put it 
in their pockets, and pursue their 
course as before; they arc. not 
persons to retire because they are 
asked to do so. Let them hold 
firm ; the Address will pass for 
nothing; and they will have the 
majority for the Budget.’ Sup¬ 
posing this to be their course, and 
the Ministers to disregard the 
menaces of the Opposition, yet, 
if the latter sliouk$*have the ma¬ 
jority in the Chamber, what would 
or ought to be the effect of their 
refusing the Budget ? Would 
the Ministers then yield to the 
National Representatives? Or 
would the King, indignant at such 
an interference with his pretended 
prerogative in the selection of his 
Ministers, dissolve the Chambers ? 
And if so, would he order a new 
election, thus making an appeal 
to the voice of the Nation ? Or 
would he undertake a coup d’etat, 
in the hope of maintaining his 
grStiod by force ? These deli- 
catii and difficult questions were 
at lengdi cut short by the unex¬ 
pected arrival of the national crisis. 



CHAPTER XII. 


FRANCE, CONTINUED. 


Mi ctine of the Chambers — Speech of the King. —»• Address of 
the Deputies. — Prorogation —Dniunions —Dissolution of 
the Chambbr. — JStwSlunstus — Elediom —Algerine Expe¬ 
dition. —i State of A /gins — Cause ot the War —Prepara¬ 
tion. — handing in Aftua —Sun twin of Algiers.— Colo¬ 
nization oj AJi an 


The French Chambers assem¬ 
bled »on the 2i of Match. All 
France gwaitcd with intense anxi¬ 
ety thft Jesuit of this the most 
important legislative meeting, 
which bad occwradjufioe the Res¬ 
toration. 


The King’s 

openipfff«f 
ludii 


SpeeA, 



(oniplish \ou will repel with 
contempt the ptifidtous insinua¬ 
tions which malevolence endeav- 
ois to piopas/uc. If culpable 
manoeuvres should raise up 
against my Government obstacles 
which 1 am unable**—(he added 
on recovering himself) which I 
do not wish—to foiesee, I shall 
find the power of surmounting 
them in my resolution to maihtain 
the public peace, in my just con¬ 
fidence m the French, and in the 
love which they have aiwajs 
slupvn their Kings.’ 

weighing impartially these 
expressions, which occasioned so 
intych heat, excitement and dis- 
chagjon at the time, and which had 
decided effect in precipi- 
critical moment, it seems 
ejkM&tq; us that the great error of 
th^Spwh W W its mal-adapta- 
tiop to the sentiments and opin- 
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tons which then pervaded France. 
It appeared little better than 
mockeayfo speak of ‘the love’ 
which the French had ‘ always 
shown for their Kings,’ in sight of 
ttotaJT fobbed monument of the 
Place I«uis Quinze, where the 
stupe of liberty stood within the 
memory of a|| men, and where 
Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame EliM^ftJ|^|^rished on 
the scaffold. It was a compliment 
to the French n% ( kes equivocal, 
fee a Bourbon to pretend a ‘just 
confidence’ in them, when they 
had seized on all occasions to in¬ 
spire that family with well found¬ 
ed distrust, by killing four of its 
males within forty years, and only 
tolerating the residue from due 
necessity,. And to talk of the 
‘sacred rights’ of a tin one, which 
was, by the confession of the 
Ministers themselves, already 
shaken to its foundations by the 
assaults of revolutionaiy violent c ; 
to propose to place the ‘ public 
liberties’ under the safeguard of 
its crumbling feforic; and compla¬ 
cently to hold op*e liberties of 
the People in contrast, with the 
rights of royalty : — all this would 
havp-heen injudicious at any time, 
but at the present conjuncture was 
unspeakably ridiculous. It 
however, the 
the s ‘perfidious 
die ‘malevolence 
* culpable manoeuvres 
Opposition; and the 
tbreat in the concluding 
which roused the resent! 
stimulated the resolutio# 
Gjferober. ^ 

jjKFrhe Oppositii 
Confidence 


a decided majority of the Deputies, 
proposed an Address in reply to 
the Speech, expressive of their de- 
terniined purpose. The debates 
in the French Chamber have al¬ 
ways been prone to assume con¬ 
siderable vivacity of manner; but 
never, since the Restoration, had 
an occasion arisen, in which, the 
greatness of the stake could better 
have sanctioned the most earnest 
appeals of parhamentaiy elo¬ 
quence. The royalists, conscious 
as they must have been of the 
probable issue, did not abate one 
jot of their confidence in language. 
They pretended the Chatter was 
a raeie gift of royalty, not a con¬ 
sequence or effect cf the Revolu¬ 
tion ; nay, that it was a voluntary 
and an unexpected gift. Au 
Fiance, said M. de Canny, is 
counter-revolutionary, and 
asks nothing of t,he Minister 
that they shallconsolidate 1" 
toration, apd destroy the 

spirit unite the elements 

of an affl wfa te power, and 
restore loJnrDepartments their 
which they have 
ion de 




ist 

Oritv of 
e third 
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of 
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of changes, and knows that a pro¬ 
gressive system is a change, as 
well as aretrogradesystem. Jhey 
cherish their King, they love to be 
governed by him, they repose con¬ 
fidence inbis wisdom, and his love 
for his Peodfcf-'-They wait for 
the actkof thd Mihistefs 4 and as 
ISfog^ihat T, ^iey now 
kntffr Is, iftsfcjtbe Kthgdj^ chosen 
theni, his chdig? is a^iGletuption 
in their favor, artfnot 4 ireasonibr 
theircondeirmation : 1 ■ 
dlble, in %y pferioSd'^P^istetijK to 
’Qbd" * ■ «. a»“.» 

yfr.-fifi 

son 





j'teSM the 
i’ofwo hno 
4 one ht|i 
)d conp 
5 ire, the 
the wisdph? 

Irhichf 

w P l rn * - 7-tit 

;it»vedlo con 
as a right the 
coantry in the 
public inters 
tion 


:en$»ons flfare 

f '#M-* 

>Ji «<,’ 

fress was car- 
Inisters, by a 
;and ttventy- 
; and cighty- 
JBfas: 

, which we 
vouf august 
IS of 




now the fundamental idea of the 
administration,;; It aflbets your 
People, because it ipstitetiimni h 
excites their app^h^smt heca!«Rie 
it threatens theirlf 
‘ This distrust^ 
your noble . hi 
France no tpcih 
than you desireJJJwusro. 

(iip^her loyalty 
ourprom- 
Kl 

mkwto- 
calm, so faith - 
with a pro¬ 
found convicti^’ tfomC tq confide 
tb your bosonit-rafe sorrows of a 
People jealous o&jhe esteem and 
confidence of their King, let th& 
wisdom of your majesty pro¬ 
nounce. ITour royal prerogatives 
have placed in your bands the 
means of securing between the 
powers of the State that constitu¬ 
tional harmony, which is the first 
and necessary condition of‘the 
strength of the throne, and of the 
S«"deur of J^noe.’ 

Thi^ddj:esaby no means ex- 
pr$tiea, inttj| its parts, the con¬ 
curring •sentiments of all those 
who voted for its adoption. Ma¬ 
ny of them were avowed Repub¬ 
licans, who •neither entertained 
the Monarch per- 
monareby in the 
ispttt forward in 
Jjtut such men felt 

,., expressions of 

di an& adopt the tv^jole 
sure of opposition. ff ad 
been capable, at this drae 
other, of calculating his 
nd rightly estimat- 
f the country, 
have saved 


respect 
ally, nor* 
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his throne for a while, and per¬ 
haps transmitted it peaceably to 
the Dauphin, by making the con¬ 
cessions, which the temper of the 
times demanded at his hands. A 
change of ministers, a frank and 
sincere committing of himself to 
such projects of public improve¬ 
ment as the liberal party propos¬ 
ed, might have Mt,jhin* y the popu¬ 
lar King of a r spat nation, if it 
deprived him of me dubious hon¬ 
ors of being the chief of an aris- 
tocratical faction* But with the 
infatuation of another James 
II., he rushed headlong on to his 
destruction, in spite of the warn¬ 
ing voice of wisdom and expe- 
uenee. He immediately com¬ 
municated to the Deputies his 
fixed resolution to persist in 
sustaining the Ministers, and or¬ 
dered the prorogation of the 
Chambers to the 1 st of Septem¬ 
ber : it being well undei stood that 
he intended soon to ordei a disso¬ 
lution, thus taking the chances of 
a new election, or at least pro- 
ciastinatiugthe contemplated blow 
at the Charter. 

Charles X. was now at war 
with France. The nation had 
declar&d, in every form wherein 
such a resolution could he im¬ 
pressed upon the King, that his 
Government should not go on so 
long as tire present Ministers 
mained in office; and hebad Jift/ 
resolutely declared that he woi 
on no condition^ relinquish his, 
Ministers. An appeal 
must even then have b 
seen as the probable, 
the necessary issue 
tention. B 


Government to continue in being 
until tire next September, without 
the jiid of a new vote of supplies 
for the interim, at least so far as 
to meet the ordinary expenses of 
tire State. It is true that the ex¬ 
pedition against Algiers required 
the concurrence of the Chambers; 
but the Ministers calculatedy-wise- 
ly enough perhaps, that if they 
carried their main object, of over¬ 
turning the Charter,* they should 
havo^bo difficulty in disposing of 
the bbjecdons to any slight ir¬ 
regularity in the plan of tire Al¬ 
gerine war. In the grand effort 
they were roakfog to abridge the 
liberties of the people, they must, 
of course, cither succeed or fail; 
there was no ^middle result. If 
they succeed$4i^lh e power would 
he in their and all Would 

go smoothly they failed,’the 
trifling crime of neglecting one of 
the forms df Jfcw would be swal¬ 



lowed 
attei 
tion 
month 
they cotj 
which 


tojtStrous one of 
Iter the constitu¬ 
ted. Until the 
tember, therefore, 
the final crisis, 
id to meet, as 
.it should 
time 
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the ronntry suffers meanwhile. 
And with just as much reason as 
Charles alleged that, to vote 
against his Ministers as such, was 
an attack on his prerogative iu 
their appointment, with the same 
propriety might the Chambers 
allege that, in demanding of them 
a vote of supplies whether they had 
confidence in the Ministers or 
not, the King was invading their 
privilege by the Charter.' As a 
question of abstract right, there¬ 
fore, it was absurd for the King to 
assume the ground be did; be¬ 
cause it should lime bcerfron- 
sideied and decided as a question 
of public good and of politic id e\- 
p< diency. Ilotl* nar ties had a right 
to insist, and < at h had (eiUanh 
a', good a right to it rede. 11} 
refusing to yield, the King embai- 
ra-'sod the public business and 
filli d the countiy with contention, 
di-aord, and civil war; by grace¬ 
fully -yielding he would have pre- 
vt nied all this injury to the coun- 
tt\, and would have preserved the 
tin one to lumsclf, instead of 
throwing it away up6n an idle 
punctilio of personal pride. 

We stated, in mentioning the 
prorogation of flic Chambers, 
that the dissolution of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies was expected 
soon to follow. In anticipation 
of this event, the liberal party had 
been busy in preparing for a des¬ 
perate contest* The Ministers 
appeared to think that the impos¬ 
ing spectacle of 1 the preparations 
aggiost Algiers wall enough to 
eodpfliate for them tbd good will 
of the electors j on the Itth 
of May an ordfotofleb was publish¬ 
ed dissolving the present Cham¬ 


bers, ordering the meetings of the 
Electoral Colleges for the 23d of 
June and the 3d of July, and that 
of the two Chambers on the 3d 
of August. * From this time to 
the conclusion of the elections,’ 
says Dr Lardner’s valuable Re¬ 
trospect, * a scene of political ac¬ 
tivity, and paroxysms of political 
energy, were exhibited, which are 
seldom witnessed even in times of 
revolution* The names of the 
two hundred and twentyonc, who 
voted the hostile Address, had 
been published. iVir courage 
and constitutional principles had 
been applauded to the skies for 
two months in almost every joui- 
nal in the Kingdom; and theii 
re-election Was now called foi, 
not only as a regard lo> iheir pa¬ 
triotism, but a$» defiance of their 
enemies* Manual 1 - of the elec¬ 
toral laws- were primed by a lib¬ 
era} association in 411 the liberal 
ptfjfjmfy* and^urposel} nattered 
ambng* all toe electors of the 
Provinces. The Committee for 
nuuagjtag 4$Sg elections in Pons 
sent afoond'ttfoir to of candid¬ 
ates for all ^Electoral Colleges. 
Commfat&toWcm alia formed m 
every DepaftflKm; or Elcctoial 
District,’to-wtitch the proceedings 
of the Prdto and '-other agents 
of Govto&Wit, to examine the 
to of rikut/avs, to restore the 
xnppes of persons who had a right 
tp^ote, to detect fraud or imposi¬ 
tion in those who bad not, and to 
prosecute befora/|toe tribunals all 
Infra ctiobs pf ihi*«bctoral laws 
by the. aid or .through the conni¬ 
vance of the administration. The 
Ministry", on side, were 

equally active; but their dibits 
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were totally inefficient against the 
. overwhelming force of their #dver- ' 
saries.’ . 

' We know not what inconceiva- 
: ble infatuation of mind could have 
induced the Courts this time, to 
remodel the Cabinet, dnd espe- v - 
. dally to introduce the individuals, 
who now .entered into it. M. de 
CourVotsaer could hardly he sus¬ 
pected ofrevolutionary tendencies, 
and his- 'pliability of character 
would have been likely to v keep 
him in the, traces with bis fellow- 
minivers. But it seems that JVI. 
dc Polignac could not trust him 
for the desperate effort that was 
now to brmade. An ill rcgulnt- 
ed piety,i>y devoting him to the 
party of the " Jesuits, was the as¬ 
signed cause having so long 
adhered tO'^f^ttrtririterest, not¬ 
withstanding "Iratiisupposed attach¬ 
ment to ,manciples. 

It has Iveifn fee-might, 

take for his defied, et 

Loyola;’ and pmhapsMvde Po- 
lignac feared 'lest i Cptirvoisier 
should allow -’^o. jjrediler’- 

tion to oLtlw^last, ■ 

■ in the of 

all Frit^tS^'^r^S|lii|ti^^ho 
Charter. a*. 


seem, for that which Courvoisier 
wanted, Was appointed to super¬ 
sede him in the custody of the 
Seals. A new ministry was at the 
sameift&e created for Baron Ca- 
pelle,tfeast J ftrf Public Works. 

Brit these changes were of 
comparatively minor consequence, 
considering 5 th|i nature of an ap¬ 
point) cent mane in the place of 
M. de Chabrol. This gentlemau 
bad remained in office during so 
many changes, that it was re¬ 
proachfully said gof him that he 
had a mania for devouring office, 
and so it was but au office, it 
mattered little to him what kind 
of one it was or whence it came, 
II* 1 possessed those convenient 
talents, which, united with gene¬ 
ral pm!)it\ of character and con¬ 
siderable administrative capacity, 
enabled him to hold place in suc- 
cessivo but very different Cabi¬ 
nets. But his good fortune drove 
him seasonaoly from this, and 
preserved him from a further par¬ 
ticipation in its treasonable de¬ 
signs. M. de Polignac, in pro¬ 
viding a Substitute, was determin¬ 
ed, one would think, to have a 
unpopular as himself, 
jbardlyJ&SEodious than Bourmont, 
^ftd A ei}riaily harsh and violent iu 


duced «i erfcr, 

, ibr^which his' conscience i 
buncontinually} .a nd l.A^tiilaot • 
befi^|»ri^Jif >.$&' 'bad djiNfrg'S 





mended to Polignac, it would 


Itt ordfflMfilt, asdha Bourdonnaye 
dlad r«s%neid, add Bourmont was 
ato command-ibe African army, ire 
ifiyLde Polignac) might not stand 
jfajfttone' inbis glory.’ According- 
^'behselected M. de Peyronnet, 
who bad served through M. de 
^vfflit ^ears as the atm 
deplorable nainis- 
ftry wad. Av%&r$ras not less ob¬ 
noxious to censure on account of 
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his personal character than his 
official conduct. To adopt Pey- 
ronnet as a coadjutor was a sort of 
desperate defiance of public opin¬ 
ion, an outrage upon the feelings 
of the Nation. It was equivalent 
to declaring on the part of Charles, 
that he and France being now 
irreconcilably at fesuc, it was no 
matter how unscrupulous in prin¬ 
ciple or detestable id reputation 
his agents may be, so the}’ u ere 
prepared to enter into, and <ihle to 
assist in, his (dan for subverting 
the Charter. 


of voting according to the dictates of 
his conscience, without accounta¬ 
bility therefor to the Government. 
Nay, a proclamation was address¬ 
ed to the People in the King’s 
name, with a view* to over¬ 
awe the Electoral Colleges, hut 
which had the effect of adding 
new stimulus to the excited feel¬ 
ings of the liberal patty, or rather 
of the great body of the Nation, 
for the two expressions are con- 
vertftte. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all 
the unconstitutional efforts and 


M. de Peyroonet was Created 
Minister of the Interior, such 
changes being made among the 
other inemhtis of the C.dumt as 
to admit him to this post. The 
immediate object of the airange- 
ment was to bung into action his 
vigor of purpose, Ins activity, and 
hispnshrinking teadiness to go all 
lengths, m the hope that by means 
of these qualities he might be 
able to influence the pending elec¬ 
tions. His office brought him 
into immediate contact with the 
multitude of executive* agents, 
who are employed in the inter¬ 
nal government of France $ and 
it was upon this point thti£>*ll bis 
energies were concentrated, tow 
to spare no efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment to procure a ministerial rcia- 
jority in the new Chamber, ftv 
furtherance of this object, the 
Ministers addressed circulars Km 
the employfy in their respective 
Departments, requiring of them to 
purchgte a corttttniawse in'* office 
by bUra devotioin© tbdif CHefe' 
an# thus openly sefl^'ir rfee^ht * 
the whole theory kJt the ’Charter, 
which gave to every roan the right 


humbling manoeuvres of the Gov¬ 
ernment to break down the free¬ 
dom of elections, their intrigues 
faded of the intended ’effect, and 
the result of the ballot was a signal 
triumph of the 40teitui'onalists. 
Owingr tef» of dis¬ 

puted ca&ra gttbg out of the 
method allow«##y law for ascer¬ 
taining the omHictnSss of the 
electoral lists, $<$ elections could 
not all 'be aecdtoplished on the 
days originally Sited for that pur¬ 
pose, add the *i2th and 19th of 




fortynfee 

the ^pi 

nuafefeh j«Wpf% 

forttffive, t 


ted for their 
returns 
Reared that 
madded to 
mfep, the 
mb hundred 
hundred' and 
doe into eon- 


sidtopfen, upon eitjier 
ted maained MnaagSk 
Mafc than twfc old 

mCihbdrasfWho fdted^tbe famotw 
Addrds*.; 

<he indigac- 

tion *|d m$ <b» 

ret#riMM$ffllrihiy abates* them ; 
and/Francf stood thus directly 
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pledget!, as it were, arid commit¬ 
ted past redemption, to the prin¬ 
ciples of that Address. « 
This triumph of the liberal 
party was the more signal, inas¬ 
much as it was effected, not by 
the agency of a turbulent democ¬ 
racy of the poor .Hid dependent 
classes of men, who might be 
accused, however unjustly of lev¬ 
elling principles and feelings. In 
France, the representation was 
based altogether upon proper¬ 
ly. By the complicated system 
of the Electoral Colleges, the 
elections were altogether in the 
hands of the richer citizens, or at 
least the poorer classes were ex¬ 
cluded from arty direct participa¬ 
tion in ! the elftcdwTranchise. — 
The <[ualifica&V$ territorial, 
being the payment of .StyMruncs 
annually and a 

eomparisoai,bf, tljs^th;<Hir own 
system wifi enable ; every ope io 
judge of its \)peratip». Nor is 
this all. 'Flic grtijjft proprietors 
were allowed a doitbk vole ;: that 
is, they voted in two separate Col¬ 
lege'., by virtue of one ;of the 
ingenious amt#, 

Mini#Brr.for 
mw. d® 

.dis- 




dred 




jYhTTi 

>» * Is - 

tiff ftTlff 











parlments, and there choose ad¬ 
ditional Deputies. Thus the 
richest nobles and commoners 
exclusively elected two lift I is of 
the Chamber,, and the same indi¬ 
vidual^ participated with the other 
property holders in electing the 
remaining three fifths; being in 
effect like the system in England 
by which a person ma\ have a 
double vote, first in ^he election of 
Borough members and afterwards 
in that* of County members, al¬ 
though different from the English 
system ip |onn. it will be com¬ 
prehended at once by means of an 
application to our.pwn institutions. 
Suppose that of thirty (bur mem¬ 
bers of Congress in New York, 
twenty were elected by the votes 
of .til propiietors having an iri- 
eome of <>00 dollars per annum, 
itnd that the richest quarter part 
of the Mime electors chose the 
remaining fourteen members ; and 
that the systems were uniform 
thioughout the United States.— 
We shall thus understand the ua- 
lure of the double vote and the 
anti-democratic theory of the elec¬ 
tions, about which the liberal 
party in France have, so justly 
complained ; and we shall the 
better appreciate the extent of the 
victory they gained at this time 
over the Ministers, 

The conduct of the French 
elections presented a remarkable 
contrast to what might be seen in 
England on like occasions. In 
iT^ce, there was, it may be well 
supped, abundance of zeal, and 
no w^i&Xpf vivacity of discussion 
or iM^-^^ut. wo may look in 
of the wiiole- 
sale system of Qtabery and.corrup- 
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tion, which disgraces the elections 
in England. In tile latter coun¬ 
try, under the reign , of rotten 
boroughs and , v aristocratic influ¬ 
ence ; if the franchise was hbld by 
a few persons, — fry 4tfae burgage 
tenants, the corporation, the in¬ 
habitants paying scot an&&t, the 
pot-wallopers , or any other com¬ 
bination, whether a rational or 
irrational one, of a small number 
of individuals, — they of course 
received their consuleralbn, their 
quid pro ipio, for the representa¬ 
tive they very kindly jentjp the 
House of Commons. If the 
number of voters happened to be 
large, they might view a contested 
election as a source of profit, and 
we have seen in the recent case of 
Liverpool how reckless they felt 
even as to the external decen¬ 
cies of corruption, if decencies it 
can he said to possess in any cir¬ 
cumstances. But while scenes 
of frantic mob-fury, or of impu¬ 
dent undisguised bribery loo fre¬ 
quently characterized the English 
elections, in France a picture of 
a far different kind was presented 
to the eve. The electors do not 
invite candidates to appear and 
contend for their votes, in France, 
in order that large?sums of mon¬ 
ey may be presented to or ex¬ 
pended among them; hut,on the 
contrary, it has repeatedly hap¬ 
pened that the same individual 
has been cotemporaneously re¬ 
turned by several distinct Colle¬ 
ges. In fact, during thedoug 
struggle between the liberal and 
royalist parlies, th^de^wbi^M^ss 
and purity display 
cise of the eleq^yp/l^fflpaer^by 
the French, when cWpa^T with 
the pjjence and corruption, the 


treating, feasting, and bribery 
attending it iu England, afford a 
sufficient answer to the English 
sciolists, who have so often pre¬ 
tended that their continental 
neighbors were unprepared for 
the enjoyment of liberty. 

It gfrqiald be remembered that' 
during,the whole period of the 
elections, and the several months 
that preceded them, all France 
had been dazzled and animated 
by the preparations lor the expe¬ 
dition against Algiers, and the 
movements of the African army ; 
but Wholly without producing the 
effect anticipated by the Ministers, 
And such was the singular for¬ 
tune of theJBourbons, thmmi the 
last expiring novv- 


erj^lw^p^JBpjwiot the lievo- 
lutidh f |pe^ were warned to ob¬ 
tain %,s.^j^§ran'“ t 1 -aceession to 
the Ffbnce, which 

even in the days of her departed 
glory might have bdfen considered 
highly important. For it is not a 
mere barren rock on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, ,$ke,$laltn or Gibraltar, 
whichi France has acquired in the 
v tore of AJgjers, hu| an exten- 
fc Af most/ertilc 
re 
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actual capabilities. It is but opening 
the book of history to find the pop¬ 
ulous and powerful Carthage, the 
capital of a great African Emjftre, 
reaching Spain, Sicily, and Sar¬ 
dinia in its dominion or influence, 
and yielding only at length to the 
irresistible genius of Rome. To 
judge of the commerce of tile Car¬ 
thaginians we must consider that 
there is every reason to believe 
they had circumnavigated Africa, 
returning to the Mediterranean by 
Egypt, and that it is by no means 
certain they did not find their way 
across the Western Ocean. When 
Northern Africa had ceased to be 
the rival, it became one of the 
granaries, of Rome; and was a 
wealthy ^ and populous region, 
when the V andals, in $te fifth cen¬ 
tury, having left their name to 
half of Spam, Crossed the sea, 
and founded a Gothic'^Ring^om in 
ancient Carthage, whence the 
Barbarian Grjpseric sent forth his 
expeditions to ravage and sack 
the Eternal City, and the misera¬ 
ble towns of Italy and Greece. 
If Bclisarius restored Africa to the 
Empire again, it was but to pre- 
pa re it to fall mto the bands of aho- 

*d0 ii that 
modern 



being each the capital of a con¬ 
siderable territory, nominally sub¬ 
ject to the Porte, as the great 
head of the Mussulman Empire, 
but possessing much real inde¬ 
pendence. Preferring piracy to 
the lawful means of gain which 
navigation affords, Algiers espe¬ 
cially has long been the scourge 
and the terror of the Mediterrane¬ 
an, and by the strength of its posi¬ 
tion and oilier nature! advantages 
had been able to defy even the re¬ 
sources and the military talents 
of Charles the Fifth. The various 
Christian nations which occupied 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
or who visiled that sea for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce, continued for 
two or three hundred years to 
submit to the payment of a dis¬ 
graceful tribute to the Dey as the 
juice of exemption from ravage 
or capture, which did not prevent 
the Algerines from being almost 
constantly at variance with oye 
or another Power, and thus hav¬ 
ing a pretext for plundering at 
sea or on land, and making cap¬ 
tives to be reduced to a state of 
slavery. The principle 1 on which 
this tribute was demanded seems 
to have had precedents among 
several of the European nations, 
much as we are accustomed to 
regard it with horror as one of 
tlie peculiarities of African and 
Moorish barbarism. The black 
mail, which the novel of Waverlcy 
has rendered so familiar to the 
admirers of Sit” Walter Scott’s 
works, scents to have been strik¬ 
ingly similar to the Barbary trib¬ 
ute.* 4 *k 1 the Sound Dues, paid 
in na^UrfiT Elsineur to enter the 
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tion exacted in the same way by 
the rulers of those who ravaged 
the north of Europe, as the Barba¬ 
ry cruisers did the south, and be¬ 
ing now little better than a mere 
gratuitous tribute, continuing to 
be paid when it no longer ■ is a 
consideration for exemption from 
pillage. But the Algerines, in 
applying to men of European anti 
African slocks indiscriminately, 
the doctrine in regard to personal 
servitude, which Europeans would 
prefer to have exclusively applied 
to Africans, have gained quite 
their due share of odium in the 


pulling down the weaker States, 
parcelling out provinces at will, 
and making or unmaking Kings, 
undfer various specious pretexts, 
of consulting the peace, tranquilli¬ 
ty, or welfare ofEurope. Bui, it bet-’ 
ter suited the convenience ol the 
Holy Alliance to make war against 
Freedo*m, than to unite in putting 
down Barbarism. Fortunately, the 
hereditary conspirators against the 
rights of mankind have lately re- 
ceivcdi or are in the course of 
receiving, their meet reward, in 
the revolutionary movement which 
is now shaking their thrones ; and 


eyes of Europe ; and the piratical 
insolence and contempt of right, 
which so generally characterized 
their conduct have at length in 
our own times drawn down upon 
them the merited indienniionof the 
great maritime powers, and thus fi- 
nalJvled to ihe extinr tion of Algiers 
as an independent sovereignty. 

r The United States having com¬ 
menced tlie task of bringing these 
obstinate sea robbers to reason, 
Great Bi iiain and the Netherlands 
speedil} followed our example; 
and her depredations ^upon the 
ships and citizens of a portion of 
Christianity were thus checked. 
But Algiei s continued to receive 
tribute from various quarters, ei¬ 
ther directly co nomine, or in the 
shape of diplomatic presents ; and 
abated but little of her insolence 
towards the nations, which con¬ 
descended to temporize with or 
submit to her ■barbaric policy. 
This subject, like the general 
question of African slavery, has 
received the attention of .yajriohs 


their mutual jealousies, which 
would not sanction any joint effort 
to chastise the Moors, have suf¬ 
fered Algiers to pass tinder the 
dominloii^f'Fratice., 

At' th^ tiSh; when the expedi¬ 
tion tb'- Africa *%as planned, war 
had ah*d&fy r existed between 
Francd'fmd ‘Algiers for the space 
of nearly three ver^s. it arose 
out of a trifling incident, so far as 
regards the immediate cause of it, 
although afterwards very weighty 
reasons' 6f another kind were 
adduced in its justification. Al¬ 
giers possessed chums on France 
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of thorn, with not a little more of 
right, has despoiled the United 
Slates of as man} thousands, on 
the great highway of nations. YVe 
suppose the Dey used to have 
some learned cavil of prize law, 
or at any tale some convenient 
ordinance emanating from his own 
good pleasure, to justify his dep¬ 
redations ; and on what better 
right have our citizens been rob¬ 
bed of so many millions of money 
by those Powers, which pride 
themselves upon their European 
civilization, and their superiority in 
national cquitv over the descend¬ 
ants of the Numidiaiis? Again, 
the Dey, we doubt not, idduuuih 
lie had no exchequer tallies, mu- 
kept so much as a register of his 
receipts ami expenses, yet believ¬ 
ed that nation-* ought, to pay their 
debts as well as individuals, and 
probably saw no good reason win 
the liquidation of a just chum 
should lie pik olT Ihi twenty yea is ; 
and we pi uless that we can sym¬ 
pathize in die feeling he entertain¬ 
ed, that in such mutteis a very 
odd system of national morals ob¬ 
tained in Europe. For thus iL 
was with the claims in question, 
of Algiers upon France. Some 
years after the Restoration, a 
commission examined the matter 
and awarded the Sum ,of seven 
millions of francs to the Algerine 
creditors of France ; but *the 
French Government saw fit to 
impound the money to meet some 
alleged claims of its citizens upon 
Algiers. 

In this state of things, the Dey, 
weary of attempting in vain to 
obtain justice tyy means of the 
•French consul, wrote to the King 
ol Franee himself, through*, the 
26 


consul of a common friend. This 
application was left unnoticed. It 
happened in April, 1827, that 
the French consul, having some 
other business to transact with the 
Do), waited upon him in full di¬ 
van for that purpose; and die 
Dey embraced this opportunity to 
inquire why his letieis wen' not 
answered. ‘ My uiastci,' replied 
the consul, ‘ has no answer to 
make to a man like }ou.’ This 
most •assuredly was an extraordi¬ 
nary answer to he made to the 
Sovereign of die country by a 
foreign consul residing thereby 
the lavor of that Sovereign; and 
the Dey was so highly incensed, 
that he ion his presence of mind, 
ami struck the consul a blow 
with h:s hm. Reparation was 
(U maud, d for the insult to Fr;m« o 
111 die poison of her representa¬ 
tive and mient ; and this Iming 
refused, or at luns> not be-ng of¬ 
fered in ici 111 s satisfactory to 
France, she declared win against 
the Regency, and immediutelv 
commenced the block uie of Al¬ 
giers The war had lingered on 
loi direcycais, nothing more than 
the blockade having boon attempt¬ 
ed in all that time. Thu Villele 
and Martignac. Ministers had been 
loath to come to close quarters bv 
making an actual attack upon the 
fortifications of Algiers, — an en¬ 
terprise ;n which so many had 
failed, and where defeat would 
redound in such deplorable* dis¬ 
grace and mollification. Jim oth¬ 
er feelings now animated M. de 
Polignae and his colleagues. 

M. do Polignae, as vve have before 
hinted, unquestionably thought to 
divert public attention from his des¬ 
potic measures by die brilliant-.pee- 
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tacle of mai tial preparation and tri¬ 
umph. He expected to gain 
populaiity for his administration 
by flattering the military pride of 
the Nation; and he might feel 
not without hope thus to awaken 
some little spirit in favor of the 
Bourbons, should the expedition 
be attended with victories and 
final success. Whether he went 
so far as to suppose he might 
thus get a disposable force under 
arms to assist him in bearing down 
the People, we doubt; because, 
if he possessed the'least fore¬ 
thought, he must bate seen that 
the crisis would pass before any 
troops, however obsequious their 
disposition, and however rapid 
their movements, could be brought 
fiom Algiers to act against Paris. 
And we presume that At. de Bour- 
mont, a brave man and able of¬ 
ficer, might look to this occasion, 
as the means of acquiring military 
leputolion sufficient to neutralize 
^ome pai t of the odium attached 
to his name; and he would there- 
foie exert all his influence in the 
Cabinet to urge on the expedition, 
of which as it subsequently ap¬ 
peared, he was lo have ihepem- 
mand. • toN 

At the same time, the Govenh- 
ment did not seek to disguise from 
themselves the difficulties and 
dangers of the expedition. No 
pains were spared to obtain all 
possible information from every 
quarter, domestic or foreign, which 
books or individuals could cotttd 
municate. All the energies of 
the country, intellectual and pecan 
nia^v were put in requ?si&Oh * to' 
insure success. In the fif fplaoe’, 
the Minister of War li hhtrtfcf$ 
de Bourmoht, was "made' com¬ 


mander-in-chief, and Admiral Da- 
perre, the fiist natal officer of the 
Kingdom, was joined with him to 
lead tie naval forces. A numer¬ 
ous army, with appointments on a 
magnificent scale, a large and 
powerful fleet, and the whole ap¬ 
paratus of war fitted to the pres¬ 
ent state*of military experience, 
were to be conducted by officers 
of tried skill and acknowledged 
merit. ■ 

Indeed, the nature and extent 
of the preparations may be judged 
of by tiie language oi the liberal 
party at different times. When 
the campaign was first seriously 
talked of by the Government** 
was strenuously and loudly con¬ 
demned by the Opposition as a 
Quixotic enterprise against an 
Afiican ‘‘barbarian, which would 
probably fafyhnd would be of no 
permanent advantage if it succeed¬ 
ed. They dweh upon the fail¬ 
ures of other expeditions against 
Algiers, as affording too sure a 
presage of the fate of this. It 
was almost impossible, they said, 
to effect a landing, owing to the 
tempestuous character of the seas 
along the Algerine coast, the na¬ 
ture df the sbore^ and the facili¬ 
ties for "fepjpsijBg fhc'dleembarca- 
tion of wwijfgfl sptoy. If a 
landing 1 soil 

afforded’iaidte?i%^ (fetowes or 
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or if they did, would be unable to 
reach Algiers by land. On the 
other hand, if the attack ihould 
be conducted by sea, as was done 
by the English under Lord Ex¬ 
mouth, the fleet, they said, would 
have to encounter a thousand dif¬ 
ficulties from the demerits, as the 
blockading squadron had already. 

And after all, what permanent 
good would be accomplished by 
the bombardment of Algiers ? 
The Dey would be reduced to 
submission, perhaps killed or de¬ 
posed : but what then ? A horde 
of pirates, like the Barbary coi- 
saits, renegados and wild Tmks, 
without principles, calculation, or 
public responsibility, could not be 
cured of their lawless habits by 
the same remedies, which applied 
to the European Governments. 
So that France was about to lavish 
her treasure and the blood of her 
sons upon g forlorn and chimeri¬ 
cal attempt, which had no better 
inducement than a trifling insult 
inflicted on a French consul, who 
had fairly earned it by his imper¬ 
tinence. 

Such was the cry of the Paris 
newspapers at the oomraenogfnent 
of the preparations; and the Eng¬ 
lish journals kept up the same 
Croaking toh610%e last, for rea¬ 
sons to which wer$hal> presently 
advert Frencfychanged 

their tone, when they foiled 'how 
admirably And effectually every- 
tbing • was^ aulftmged for victory. 
The Opposition then began to i re¬ 
proach tire Ministers with the idle 
expeftseAct sjeeh profuse and ex- 
ceBwve^rdpWetioi^ They con¬ 
trasted thtedtiwdrte? of this expe¬ 
dition whh the great undertak¬ 
ings of Napoleon, -4- scoffing at 


the inferioi ity of Bourmont, who, 
instead of seeking to accomplish 
great objects by the powerful 
combinations of military genius, 
had trusted nothing to skill or 
chance or talent, but was deter¬ 
mined to crush a single city with 
mighty forces adequate to the 
subjugation of an empire. It was 
apparent that the Opposition took 
a double pleasure in reflecting 
thus upon the comparative inferi- 
ority’of the Bouibons in military 
fame; doing it both to annoy the 
Ministers, and to counteract the 
impression the latter had expected 
to make on the popular mind by 
the expedition, and at the same 
time to lower and degrade the 
reigning dynasty. 

To most ol these biting sar¬ 
casms on their measures the Min¬ 
isters made no other reply, than to 
continue their prcpaiatioua on 
such a scale as at all eveitfs to 
conquer. This they weie deter¬ 
mined to do, whatever might be 
said. But to another pait of the 
subject they gave an answer of a 
difleienj kind. They weie un¬ 
willing, it seems, to let the expe¬ 
dition rest merely on tho ground 
of a blow gjven to a commercial 
agent, — and put forth an elabo¬ 
rate declaration, setting up a long 
succession of wrongs and gtiev- 
ances as the permanent justifi¬ 
catory causes of war. They al¬ 
leged* among other things, that 
France possessed ceitain qualifi¬ 
ed tecritorial rights by a compact 
older than the Revolution, and 
that of these rights the French 
were now debarrt d by the Dey. 
Spoliations of French property on 
the high seas, of course, could be 
found at any time, if that were 
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needed as cause of war against 
Algiers. But the Ministers, not 
content with making the Dey an¬ 
swerable to France for his acts 
against the French, brought for¬ 
ward another ground of quarrel, 
in the depredations of Algerine 
corsairs upon property of subjects 
of the Papal States ; — which 
Charles seemed to think he was 
called upon to avenge as a duty of 
religion to the dead of the Catho¬ 
lic Church. In short, what* with 
the unatoned for injuries of the 
last three years, and the other 
grudges of an older date, there 
was certainly no want of good 
reasons for the war, considering 
the subject in relation to the na¬ 
tional honor and dignity of France. 
How largely it served her interest 
the result will show. 

At length all the forces of the 
expedition were assembled in 
Toulon, ready for departure. The 
army consisted of 37,331 men, of 
all arms, with 4,008 horses, 400 
large transports having been en¬ 
gaged for the conveyance of the 
troops, horses, munitions, provis¬ 
ions, and so forth, to Africa. — 
The mi/Itary marine was no| less 
imposing, being composed of nine 
ships of the line, twenty five frig¬ 
ates, six corvettes, twenty five 
brigs, and eight steamboats, be¬ 
sides bomb vessels and others of 
small dimensions :—making, to¬ 
gether with the troops, a total 
force of64,000 men. This mag¬ 
nificent fleet, with the powerful 
armament if conveyed, sit sail 
from Toulon on the 25tb of May, 
hi^resence of vast Citjwds of 
spectators, collected or^theheights 
*to view the Splendid spectacle. —* 
The first division of the fleet came 


in sight of the coast of Africa in 
five days afterwards; but the ships 
having been separated by a storm, 
orders were given to sail to Palma 
in Majorca, the place provided for 
rendezvous in anticipation of the 
event which had occurred. The 
expedition setting sail again the 
9th of June, reached the coast of 
Africa on the 13th, and proceed¬ 
ed five leagues west of Algiers to 
the bay of Torre Chica or Sidi 
Ferruch, which had been select¬ 
ed as the place of disembarking. 
The French had always supposed 
that they should find the coast lin¬ 
ed with troops prepared to dispute 
their landing; and they expected 
this from a consciousness that the 
enemy might easily make a stand 
there to great advantage. But 
the Dey had, in the blindness of 
his obstinacy, calculated other¬ 
wise ; and left the French unmo¬ 
lested, at the very time when his 
exertions should havl been the 
greatest. Early on the 14th the 
disembarcation of the troops and 
munitions was commenced, and 
continued without interruption un¬ 
til the l?tb, when a violent tem¬ 
pest fmse, and justified a singular 
precaution taken to meet such a 
contingency. Tbepackages, sacks, 
barrels, and so ;forth, had been 
covered v^ttho double water proof 
envelope, so that, if < occasion re¬ 
quired, they might he* thrown into 
the sea aad washec shore,by 

the waves uninjured. The plan 
was put in operation at this time 
with the happiest effect, and ena¬ 
bled the army to receive supplies 
from the. fleet, io thfe midst .of a 
hurricane, which jps4ered all or¬ 
dinary communication with the 1 
shortf utterly impossible. 
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The French were impatient for 
action, and advanced without loss 
of time to attack a body <ftf the 
Dey’s troops, which was entrench¬ 
ed at Staonli, about midway be¬ 
tween Sidi Ferruch and Algiers. 
The position was easily carried, 
although not without seme con¬ 
siderable loss in killed and wound¬ 
ed. Meanwhile the French were 
obliged to wait ten days for the 
arrival of their battering train, 
preparatory to marching on the 
city; and they were attacked in 
their turn on the 24th. On this 
occasion a son of General Bour- 
mont received a dangerous wound 
of which he afterwards died. In 
Ills despatch the General touch¬ 
ingly alluded to this event in the 
following words : * One officer 
has been dangerously wounded: 
he is the second of four sons who 
have followed me to Africa. I 
hope he may survive, to continue 
his services to his king and his 
country — Expressions which 
are said to have drawn tears of 
unaffected sensibility from the 
King. For several days the 
French continued to suffer from 
the assaults of the Turkish and 
African troops; but on the 29th 
their field-pieces arrived, and they 
set forward to the attack of a for¬ 
tress commanding Algjcrs, called 
the Emperor’s 'Castle. On the 
30th of June the trenches -were 
opened •, apd the construction of 
thf batteries continued from the 
1st to the 3d of July. During 
itids time the fleet co*dperated by 
firing upon tfip fortifications con- 
tjguoas to dp feajso bs to afford 
the Dey empfciyraent on that side, 
and prevent his concentrating all 
his forces for the defence vf the 
2fi* r 


Chateau de l’Empereur. So 
much despatch was used by the 
French in constructing the batte¬ 
ries, that by the morning of the 
4th everything was ready, and a 
fire was opened on the enemy at 
four o'clock, and briskly returned 
from the Castle for the space of 
four hours, after which the fire of 
the latter nearly ceased. At ten 
o’clock a breach was effected in 
the defences of ifte Castle, and 
the Turks abandoned it, having 
first taken measures, by the Dey’s 
order, to set fire to the powder 
magazine, which exploded with a 
tremendous ciash, blowing up a 
part of the fortress, and filling the 
air with flames, dust, and stones. 
The sound was heard at sea to 
the distance of sixty miles, and 
the shock filled the city and the 
fleet with consternation. No in¬ 
jury, however, was sustained by 
the besieging troops, which im¬ 
mediately took possession of the 
smoking ruins, and thus decided 
the fate of the city, which was 
now completely at the mercy of 
the French. 

Seeiftg all resistance vain, and 
only calculated to produce effu¬ 
sion of blood, and the ibevitahle 
destruction "of the city, the l)cj 
sent a flag of truce * to Admiral 
Duperre, who lefencd him to 
Genera] Bounnont as commandei - 
in-chief. The proposition was to 
indemnify France for the expen¬ 
ses of the war, and to restore the 
possessions claimed by her on the 
coast; but General Bouibon cut 
short all negotiations at once, by 
demanding the immediate surren¬ 
der of the Casauba or Palace o( 
the Dey/the fort and all the forti¬ 
fications, and assuring the mes- 
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sengcr that nothing else would 
save the city from bombardment 
by sea and land. Th'e Dey was 
not long in agreeing to the terms 
of capitulation offered him, and 
hostilities were suspended until the 
morning, that the conditions might 
be explained to his council. On 
the 5th of July, accordingly, the 
convention was ratified, and the 
French took /juiet possession of 
Algiers. The Dey was allowed 
to retire with his family and private 
property, to any place out of Afri¬ 
ca that he might select; as also 
were his Turkish militia; and the 
protection of the French was as¬ 
sured to them all, so long as they 
remained in Algiers. All the 
Other inhabitants of the Regency 
wore promised security for their 
persons and property, and the 
unmolested enjoyment of their re¬ 
ligion ; and the General engaged 
upon his honor to respect their 
women. And thus the whole of 
Algiers, after having so long been 
a by-word of horror throughout 
Christendom, passed quietly un¬ 
der the dominion of Fraqpe. 

Exaggerated reports had been 
current* respecting the treasure of 
the Regency, which, rumor had 
raised to the sum of 200,000,000 
of francs ; and immediate search 
was made for it on taking posses¬ 
sion of the Casauba. The French 
were greatly disappointed to find 
only 48,084,527 francs in gold 
and silver bullion or coin, and 
5,000,000 of francs in merchan¬ 
dize; and as no regular accounts 
were ^ept by the Dey, it was 
impossible to ascertain how much, 
if any, had been removed qr se¬ 
creted. It is singular that noth- 
' ig is said of any jewels or pre¬ 


cious stones as forming part of 
the treasure; and perhaps the 
Dey and his counsellors took care 
to enrich themselves with these 
more portable representatives of 
wealth, leaving to the French on¬ 
ly the bulkier riches in ingots and 
merchandize. In addition to which^ 
we are to reckon the value of the 
shipping and munitions of war 
captured, including 1542 pieces 
of artillery, and wc shall thus 
have a total of 60,000,000 of 
francs, as the whole amount of the 
booty obtained in Algiers. This 
proved amply sufficient to defray 
all the expenses of the expedition, 
leaving the acquisition of Algiers 
a clear gain, in addition to all the 
honor acquired by the* conquest, 
and all the advantage gained by 
Europe in the breaking up of this 
great resort of African piracy. 

We have spoken of this as a 
conquest, and we suppose, nay 
we sincerely and earnestly hope, 
it will be considered and retained 
as such by France. This ques¬ 
tion occasioned great agitation in 
that country previous to the Three 
Days, owing to die reciprocal 
jealodsy of the French and Eng¬ 
lish nations. The rumor gene¬ 
rally received was, that the Duke 
of Wellington had demanded ex¬ 
planations de Polignac on 

this point, and had received as¬ 
surances that France did not 
contemplate the subjugation ; ®f 
Algiers with i yiaw to retaiaang it; 
No doubt cim-be entertained, 
presume,such assurances 
were deiag(^p#^d given. 

■they were,it ohly^ryies to show ,, 
the pusillanimitjf ^d i trucklitigi , 
spirit of Polignac ,,'jot rather per¬ 
haps 4us expectation that he might 
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need the aid of Wellington in 
furthering the arbitrary designs of 
the King. But the very sugges¬ 
tion of such a thing, as the surren¬ 
der of Algiers in the event of its 
being taken, occasioned, at that 
time, paroxysms of rage and in¬ 
dignation ail over France. What, 
said they; shall England go on 
acquiring one kingdom after an¬ 
other by force or fraud in Asia, 
by mere tricks of diplomacy, 
by engaging in wars of conquest 
on the most frivolous pretexts, 
by fomenting disorders in the bos¬ 
om of independent states, and 
then assisting the weaker party 
with her arms to put down the 
stronger, and thus usurping the 
control of affairs, in short, by em¬ 
ploying every instrument of art or 
violence to .bring millions after 
millions within the sway of her 
already overgrown Indian Em¬ 
pire ? Can England db this, and 
shall not France attack the out¬ 
laws of Algiers in a true and law¬ 
ful quarrel, and take possession of 
their justly forfeited territory? — 
England is continually stretching 
her chain of colonies or factories 
along the coasts of Africa, wbere- 
ever she can find or make an 
opening, and has obtained by 
conquest from a European state a 
va& territory of indefinite extent 
at one end of the Continent; aqd 
must France, to gratify her grasp¬ 
ing Ally, condescendingly decline 
to plant a colony at the other ex¬ 
tremity of it ? Nay, should Eng¬ 
land: be justified in gaming pos¬ 
session of 6ibrahar, Malta, and 
the lofiaan Isles, and thhs having a 
line of strong hdtds as it were 
along the Mediterranean, to fyr- 
nish her with means of dbnoyanSe 


and vexation to the Mediterrane¬ 
an Powers; and could not one of 
those very Powers themselves ven¬ 
ture to retain, after having lawfully 
acquired, a single new possession 
on the shores of the Mediterrane¬ 
an ? These were the questions 
everywhere asked, when the 
subject of English interference in 
this matter was agitated ; and the 
French had ample reason to speak 
in the. language of resentment 
and wounded pride j for nothing 
could exceed the tone of overween¬ 
ing self-sufficiency, which charac¬ 
terized the remarks of some of 
the most respectable London 
journals in reference to the Alge¬ 
rine expedition, except the similar 
tone, which journals of the same 
political class are prone to employ 
in speaking of the United States. 

The simple truth is, that Eng¬ 
land has imbibed a strange idea, 
that no Power is ever to exteTid 
its possessions excepting herself. 
From the moment the expedition 
to Algiers began to be talked of, 
the English periodicals displayed a 
fidgety anxiety on the subject, that 
would have been ludicrous, but 
for the unfair spirit, and false'prin¬ 
ciples and views, which it betray¬ 
ed. Every obstacle to the suc¬ 
cess of the war, all the storms of 
the African coast, the impractica¬ 
ble nature of the country, the 
amazing strength of the city of 
Algiers, with dark forebodings as 
to the fate of the poor French¬ 
men, who were about to leave 
their homes to perish amid the 
deserts of Barbary, — such were 
the constant topics of the English 
newspapers. * And of course, they 
said, France would not presume to 
think of making a permanent con- 
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quest; she would not dare without 
the approbation of England ; and 
England would never consent that 
her rival should make any territori¬ 
al acquisitions. Perhaps if Charles 
X. had continued in power he 
might not have presumed or dared 
to enjoy the advantages, which 
a righteous cause and the fortunes 
of war had placed in his hands. 
But times ar$ now changed ; and 
France, probably, would no more 
bear to any remonstrances of 
England on the subject of Algiers, 
than if King William should pro¬ 
pose to reclaim all that Henry of 
Monmouth gained, or his son lost, 
in the heart of France itself. — 
England manifested the same 
weakness of nervous irritability in 
regard to our acquisition of the 
Floridas; but we have abided 
the murmurings of her journalists, 
with as little scathe as they have 
inflicted on the French in regard 
to Algiers. 

For ourselves, and as Ameri¬ 
cans, vve repeat that, in our con¬ 
ception, not only France herself 
is to derive advantage, from her 
retaining possession of the whole 
territory of the Regency, and col¬ 
onizing it as a Frqnch settlement, 
but Africa above all may hail it as 
the dawn of her restoration to the 
advantages of civilization, and the 
world in general have a right to 
view it as an auspicious event. 
It may excite the commercial 
jealousy of England, who is not 
particularly unwilling to have the 
monopoly of all foreign markets, 
and the exclusive privilege of es¬ 
tablishing colonies, factories, and 
military posts along the coasts 
of Europe and Asia, Africa and 
America. But for that very con¬ 


sideration it is important to us, 
andfto all other commercial na¬ 
tions, that France should extend 
her commerce and strengthen her 
marine, in order that England 
may never again recover that 
overwhelming maritime ascenden¬ 
cy, which, previous to the last war, 
encouraged her to such extraor¬ 
dinary abuse of power in the 
oppression of neutral nations. To 
those, who remember the nauti¬ 
cal history of England for the 
last forty years, and who have 
observed the great increase and 
prosperous condition of the F rench 
military marine at the present 
time, this will appear to be no un¬ 
important aspect of the subject. 
And the advantage, which all 
mankind are to derive from the 
seas being forever cleared of the 
lawless Barbary cruisers, is loo 
evident to require illustration or 
proof. „ 

But as to Africa, so long given 
up to the domination of roving sav¬ 
ages, — for what belter are the 
wild Arabs ? — so long known to 
us only as the officina servorum 
for all nations, — so long debar¬ 
red of the blessings of Christianity 
and of its handmaiden civilization, 
what may not Africa reasonably 
expect worn the establishment of 
an extensive French colony upon 
her Mediterranean shore? She 
ftrny look, in die first place, to 
see the renovation* of a portion of 
the agricultural wealth, the popula¬ 
tion, and the commerce of ancient 
Mauritania. And when the Nu- 
midians have been tamed by the 
authority of France, the interior 
of Africa will become accessible 
to the researches of intelligence 
and the progress of improvement. 
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Hitherto the exertions of belefi- 
ccnee have been directed to Vthe 
western shores of Africa j Ind 
those exertions have been wast¬ 
ed in vain under the burning 
skies of the line, along a shore 
fatal to life by reason of the dele¬ 
terious qualities of its climate, and 
amid hostile tribes brutified by 
the effects of the slave trade. In 
those noxious regions, noxious 
both morally and physically speak¬ 
ing, European colonies either 
perish of disease, or, like some of 
the little Portuguese settlements, 
assume the hue of mind and al¬ 
most the hue of body, proper to 
the indigenous races. A broad 
cordon of malignant influences of 
every description seems to be 
drawn out along this unhappy 
coast, impenetrable almost to the 
hopes and efforts of humanity. 
But place a European people in 
Barbary, aj^d circumstances 
change. The deserts of North¬ 
ern Africa are a trifling obstacle 
to the approaches of civilization 
towards the centre of the Conti¬ 
nent, when compared with the 
horrors of its Atlantic border. 
France will have the power, from 
this vantage ground, to push the 
innumerable benefits of Europe¬ 
an refinement into the heart of 
Africa. She will have the pow¬ 
er, and we trust she will have the 
inclination, to do all this; bfit 
whether she has the inclination or 
not, t if she retains Algiers, the 
mere indirect influence of her 
presence cannot fail to. be ser¬ 
viceable. . And nge should there¬ 
fore exhort her.ijy all means to 
make good sber * footing in Al¬ 
giers, even if it. were not for her 
own great and immediate advan¬ 
tage. 


And judging according to all 
the ordinary rules of human ac¬ 
tion, it is not to be presumed that 
France will voluntarily relinquish 
her hold on a conquest fairly ac¬ 
quired, and which it is for the 
general good of mankind she 
should retain, when the strongest 
considerations of her own individ¬ 
ual interest are in unison with 
everything but the l^ypochondri- 
acal apprehensions of England. 
Here is a rich and fertile territory, 
within three days’ sail of Mar¬ 
seilles, fitted to produce all those 
vegetable treasures, which render 
the West Indies such a mine of 
wealth. France has been grad¬ 
ually stripped of one colony after 
another, until a few small settle¬ 
ments in America are nearly all 
she retains. England lias robbed 
her of her colonial possessions in 
the Indian seas, and of the Cau- 
adas. She was compelled to sail 
Louisiana to us as the only means 
of rescuing it from a like fate. 
Hayti slipped off her authority 
during one of the fever fits of the 
Revolution,,. In Algiers she may 
found a colony calculated in some 
measure to indemnify her for her 
manifold losses B of this description. 
And the arrangements begun by 
General Bourmont, and contin¬ 
ued by his successor, General 
Clausel, all point to the perma¬ 
nent possessiigfe of the country. 
The Dey wasconveyed to Italy 
in a French ship,’and the Turkish 
troops were also removed ; the 
tributary chiefs and local govern¬ 
ors formerly subject to the Dey 
were notified that the French had 
assumed the* entire authority of 
their late master; and courts of 
justice, with all the other incidents 
of regular government, were es- 
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tablisbed in due form, analagous 
to the practice of the British in 
Hindostan. General Clausel 
having discovered a refractory 
disposition in the Bey of Titery, 
a valuable dependency of Algiers 
situated in the interior of the 
country at the foot of Mount At¬ 
las, very speedily brought the 
Turk to reason by despatching 


against him a body of French 
troops, who took possession of 
his capital, and sent him prisoner 
to France. Everything, in fine, 
short of an express declaratioir'df 
their purpose, indicates that the 
Government intend to consult the . 
wishes of the whole Nation, in 
the disposition to be made of their 
new conquest in Africa. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FRANCE, CONTINUED. 

Consequences of the Fall of Algiers. — Ministerial Arrangements. 
— State of Parties. — The Ordinances. s — Their Effect. — Pro¬ 
test of Journalists. — State of the Question. — Protest of the 
Deputies. —Police Arrangements. 


Intelligence of the capture 
of Algiers was conveyed to Tou¬ 
lon in about sixty hours by a 
steamboat, and thence by the line 
of telegraphs to Paris, where it ar¬ 
rived on the f*th of July. The 
King immediately ordered Te 
Deum to be ce'ebrated throughout 
France, and lie himself attended 
die service in thte cathedral church 
of JVotre Dame. A kind of ver¬ 
tiginous madness appears to have 
seized on the King, the Dauphin, 
and the Ministers, from that hour. 
Elated with extravagant feelings 
of triumph, they deemed them¬ 
selves sure of the same easy vic¬ 
tory over the People, that they 
had achieved over the flying 
Bedouins of the desert. An ab¬ 
surd confidence in the support of 
the army, an almost insane auda¬ 
city of purpose, an extraordinary 
delusion as to tKe spirit, and tem¬ 
per, and power of resistance, and 
organization of the Nation, all 
conspired to hurry on the weak 
Prince and his headlong advisers 
to swift destruction. In the course 
of 4he four or five days which fol¬ 
lowed the arrival of the news from 


Africa, the Ministers wrought up 
their courage to the requisite de¬ 
gree of strength, on the faith of 
their late success in war, and resolv¬ 
ed upon those memorable infringe¬ 
ments of the Charter, which were 
to precipitate the King from his 
throne. It is said that M. Guer- 
non de Ranville and M. de Pey- 
ronnet were the last to yield thefr 
assent to the meditated coup d'etat. 
They had confidence in their 
ability as public speakers, and 
were long disposed to try the ef¬ 
fect of discussion in the Chambers. 
But M. de Polignac proved the 
evil genius of the Monarchy; for 
he, who had originally been alone 
in the nefarious project of over¬ 
turning the constitution, now suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing all his associ¬ 
ates into the views of himself, and 
of the irresponsible advisers, who 
governed the King. 

If they had been a revolutionary 
committee of old regicides, plot¬ 
ting the assassination of Charles 
and his family, they could not 
have conducted their operati|ps 
with more of'guilty stealth dnd 
elaborate secrecy. The compo-' 
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sition of the Ordinances, and of 
the Report to the King or justifi¬ 
catory memoir by which they were 
to be accompanied, was not only 
executed by them, but even all 
the transcribing was performed 
by them, so that no clerk or 
amanuensis should have it in his 
power to divulge the portentous 
mystery. The Nation was amus¬ 
ed with the most earnest assur¬ 
ances that no coup d'etat was in¬ 
tended, no violation of tl]e Char¬ 
ter, nothing like that, which was 
already fully decided upon and 
arranged in all its details; and these 
assurances were even extended 
to the foreign Ambassadors, who 
looked with natural anxiety on 
the threatening aspect of affairs. 
Nay, if rumor maybe credited. 
Baron Rothschild, who, by his 
connexion with the public stocks, 
had a more direct interest in the 
question than any person except 
the Ministers and the royal 
family, was tranquillized by M. 
de Polignac with like deceptive 
declarations. Letters of convo¬ 
cation had been despatched to 
the Peers and Deputies, summon¬ 
ing them to meet the third of 
August. In short, a system of 
elaborate jesuilical duplicity and 
falsehood was adopted by these 
royal and noble felons, to conceal 
the conspiracy until the appoint¬ 
ed time arrived for exploding 
their ‘ infernal machine.’ Fortu¬ 
nately they cheated and deluded 
themselves even more than they 
did the Nation, and thus became 
the pitiable victims of their own 
ibHy and wickedness. 

1 tyt reflecting upon the events of 
this period, it seems difficult to 
understand how any Ministers 


could have been so ignorant of 
thef state of public sentiment 
inf France. The subdivisions 
of the Nation were by no 
means of the same kind with 
those of the Chambers. Opin¬ 
ions, to be sure, were in some 
sense .represented by the legisla¬ 
tive body; that is, individuals 
could be found there of each of 
the great classes of opinion, which 
divided the Nation. But the 
legislative represention was far 
from exact as a picture of the 
relative force of each party, and 
gave no sufficient indications of 
the existence or vigor of the two, 
which together comprised a ma¬ 
jority of the People. 

First there were the Ultras, 
the Emigres , the Jesuits, the 
Church and King party, the di¬ 
vine right faction.: for faction it 
well deserved to be called, as 
well in regard of its violence as 
the comparative sftiallness of its 
numbers. If they were few in 
number, they were desperate and 
uncalculating in policy, reckless 
of consequences and deaf to all 
argument or counsel. They had 
built up their project of absolutism 
with painful industry, and they 
clung to it with inexpressible ob¬ 
stinacy. 

* You might as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 

' As or by oath, remove,or counsel shake 
The fabric of their Iplly. 

•i 

They blindly pursued their infatu¬ 
ated course on the very brink of 
the precipice, over which their 
party could not fail to be dashed 
to atoms. They do not deserve 
to be ranked' with the genuine 
Rdyalisfc|, the sensible, clear- 
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headed, patriotic friends ofj mon¬ 
archy, who sought in vain tl pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the Ivhole 
public system. These last were 
decidedly attached to the Bour¬ 
bons as a dynasty, but not the 
less hostile to the Ultras, who 
were obviously rushing headlong 
upon destruction, and liurrying 
the King, the Charter, and them¬ 
selves into one common ruin. 

There was a name, a form, a 
memory, which, in the latter part 
of the reign of Charles, dwelt 
upon every lip, rose before every 
eye, held a hallowed spot in every 
bosom, and yet was proscribed 
by the Government with impotent 
fury in all the forms of petty per¬ 
secution. That name belonged 
to a usurper, — perhaps to a ty¬ 
rant, in the modern as well as the 
classical interpretation of the 
word, — and yet his form was 
multiplied in every work of art 
and taste, a^d his memory iden¬ 
tified with all the glories and 
splendors of the Revolution. 
Bonaparte himself was no more ; 
the ‘Man’ had perished on a 
desert rock in the midst of the 
ocean ; but the ‘ Son of the Man’ 
survived ; and an ague fit seemed 
to seize on every fibre of a Bour¬ 
bon at the very thought. While 
the inane countenance of Charles 
Tenth and the common place ac¬ 
tions of his family were woven by 
authority in the brilliant threads of 
the Gobelin* looms, or fatigued 
the pencil of Gerard and Gros; 
while Genius, yielding to the 
voice of Power, was vainly striv¬ 
ing to immortalize the looks of 
men, who possessed an irresistible 
innate alacrity 'for sinkiug into 
oblivion; while the poor J^ing 
27 f 


was laboriously seeking for the 
honors of Art by the liberal use of 
the privy purse, — the inspired 
and inspiring features of Napole¬ 
on, and the achievements of his 
dazzling career, were indepen¬ 
dent of the sickly protection of 
Government patronage, ami lived 
in the unbought guardianship of 
the Nation. The Press groaned 
with histories, memoirs, anecdotes, 
disquisitions, concerting him and 
his life; and yet the supply seem¬ 
ed to fall far short of the insatia¬ 
ble demand. Sir Walter Scott’s 
eulogy ou his character was de¬ 
nounced as a libel, — So inade¬ 
quate did its praises appear to the 
craving admiration of the reading 
world in France. While the 
Government had no power to 
check the activity of the Press in 
thus affording exciting food to die 
popular enthusiasm, it was ren¬ 
dering itself ridiculous and expos¬ 
ing its imbecility by sending po¬ 
lice officers to the distilleries of cau 
1 1c cologne, with orders to break 
the bottles moulded in Napoleon’s 
form, and persecuting the paper 
Stainers w^io adorned the hangings 
thev manufactured with such 

w 

disagreeable reminiscences *as the 
bridge of Arcpla, the Simplon, or 
the Pyramids. In short, it need¬ 
ed but a careless eye to see that 
for once the Government had 
made a correct observation of a 
fact. Bonaparte’s was the popu¬ 
lar name, the concentration of 
everything, which charmed the 
populace of Fi ance. It would be 
wrong to say that young Napoleon 
had a visible party ; he had not; 
butthe name was a magical word — 
a potent talis'man among the lower 
classes, a portion of the soldiery, 
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the disbanded veterans, some 
men distinguished in civil affairs, 
and not a lew of the higher mili¬ 
tary, who had grown familiar with 
victory under guidance of the im¬ 
perial eagles. But numerous as 
the Bonapartists undoubtedly 
were, still as a body they could not 
be considered the most intelligent 
members of the community. Men 
of liberal views in matters of 
Government bnew that his policy 
was that of concentration, and of 
course adverse to freedom. It 
was among the Republicans that 
the active wisdom, talent, and en¬ 
ergy of the Nation were to be 
found. Here were the men of 
1789, true to their first love; the 
relies of the exalted spirits of 
1793, untamed by adversity, 
clinging in old age to the flattering 
visions of their youth. Above 
all, here w r erc the educated and 
enlightened men of the present 
generation, the mind of young 
France, animated by the example 
ofthe United States, looking to that 
country as the pattern of all that 
is perfect in the theory of Govern¬ 
ment, all that is useful in*its prac¬ 
tical application. They constitu¬ 
ted a party, — a powerful, nu¬ 
merous, indefatigable party, — 
ardently attached to republican 
forms, but willing to dispense with 
the forms if they could make sure 
of the substance ; temperate and 
prudent in their plans as they 
were patriotic in,their feelings; 
and they were gradually working 
the regeneration of France by pre¬ 
paring her to be fit for the bless¬ 
ing^ of liberty. 

In such a condition of parties, 
‘what were the indications, which 
encouraged the Ministers to in¬ 


vade Jhe Charter? We know 
not, n/id they cannot tell, where 
they discovered any grounds of 
confidence whereon to proceed. 
A free Press had been sounding 
the tocsin of alarm for eleven 
months. The aristocracy had no 
power as r such ; for none could it 
have after the abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture. The 
clergy were divided, unpopular, 
and without influence. A vio¬ 
lent excitation of sentiment per¬ 
vaded the whole country. The 
elections had proved the force of 
popular right, even in spite of 
the artificially devised system of 
electoral colleges. All men felt 
ready to act upon the maxims and 
motto of a patriotic society, which 
assumed for its title ‘ Aide tui, le 
del C aider a? The People were 
conscious of their rights, confident 
in their power to sustain them, and 
ready to do all and dare all, rather 
than submit to any arbitrary acts 
on the part of the King. 

It has frequently been observed 
that the situation and character 
of Charles X. of France were 
strikingly similar to those of James 
II. of England. M. de Polig- 
nac might have taken warning 
from this instructive page in the 
history of princes, when he saw 
the readiness of the People to 
run out tfie extraordinary parallel 
to it,s consummation. In England 
Charles I., by singular alterna¬ 
tions of weakness and obstinacy, 
contributed to bring on the revo¬ 
lution which led him to the scaf¬ 
fold ; and in France Louis XVI., 
wonderfully like Charles in his 
virtues and his failings, had reach¬ 
ed the same result by the same.. 
means. In France as in England 
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wild utopian schemes of Govern¬ 
ment, sanctioned by various fac¬ 
tions, afterwards agitated a| coun¬ 
try given up to the usurpation and 
tyranny of legislative assemblies. 
The dictatorship of Cromwell fol¬ 
lowed in England, as that of Na¬ 
poleon did in France, tljp military 
glory and personal talents of these 
extraordinary men having proved 
too powerful for the public liber¬ 
ties, while no legitimate monarch 
ever reigned with greater dignity, 
or with a truer perception of what 
the internal welfare of his country 
required. The Restoration came 
next; and it needs only the same 
full development of the history of 
Louis Will., to show how much 
the one voluptuary resembled the 
other in his character and the 
policy of his Government. To 
each a brother had succeeded: 
and who could deny that Charles 
X. was die very double of James 
II. The Same weak unreasoning 
obstinacy impelled each to at¬ 
tempt the overturn of the Consti¬ 
tution, which he was sworn to 
maintain. Charles X. was not 
yet dethroned, for the climax of 
his arbitrary attempts was to come. 
But everybody was following out 
the analogy. It was unfolded in 
the newspapers, discussed in con¬ 
versation, present to every mind. 
All the world seemed to say to the 
King: If you undertake the.same 
enterprise, B you must expect the 
same fate $ for your kinsman of Or¬ 
leans stands ready to play the 
identical part here, which William 
of Nassau enacted in England. 

It was In such a state of parties, 
in a crisis like' this, when the 
whole Nation 'was expecting oc¬ 
casion for oppngnation and pre¬ 


paring to display if, that Charles 
undertook to assume the swelling 
port of absolute power. To the 
only faithful counsellors of his 
family, he seems to have held the 
obsolete doctrines of Leontes, 
forgetting that this was the age of 
revolutions, constitutions, and 
equal rights, and not that of the 
jus divinum: 

Why need we 
Commune with you or this? Nor rather 
follow 

Our forceful instigation ! Our faekoga- 
tivk 

Calls not your counsel; but our natural 
goodness 

Imparts this; — which, if you, or stupe¬ 
fied. 

Or seeming so in skill, cannot or will 
not, 

Relish as truth, like us, — inform your¬ 
selves 

We need no more of your advice ; — the 
matter, 

The loss, the gain, the ord’ring on’t, is 
all 

Properly ours. 

No reasoning, in fact, Could 
turn back a man, who had acquir¬ 
ed the obstinacy of anility without 
its maturity of wisdom or discre¬ 
tion of character. A brilliant 
levee was holden at Saint Cloud 
on Sunday, the 25ih of July, at 
which the members of tfie Cabi¬ 
net, the corps diplomatique , and 
the habitues of the royal saloon, 
assembled for the last time to 
grace the Court of Charles 
Tenth. Those who were in the 
secret of the meditated coup d’etat 
carefully disguised their feelings 
under a cheerful exterior; and 
the great body of courtiers felt 
easy amid the assurances, direct 
and indirect, which were holden 
out to them by the parties to 
the conspiracy. The famous Or¬ 
dinances were signed on the same 
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day, after the close of the levee, 
and carried to Paris by one of the 
Ministers to be inserted in the next 
Moniieur. The Keeper of the 
Seals himself, M. Chantelauzc, 
who bad drawn up the Report of 
which we have already spoken, 
sent for M. Sauvo, the conductor 
of the Moniteur, to receive the 
Ordinances for publication. M. 
Sauvo found M. de Montbel with 
M. Chantelausfe, the two Minis¬ 
ters both exhibiting the greatest 
dejection in their manner; and 
he did not disguise from them his 
own consternation, when he came 
to understand the nature of the 
Ordinances. * 

Of these Ordinances one sus¬ 
pended (lie liberty of the Press, 
another annulled the election of 
the Deputies, and a third arbitra¬ 
rily changed the constitution of 
the future Ph<imhpr« Thn 

J>4 , t ...*•• — — «-v v/« 

dinaqce relative to the Press con¬ 
sisted of nine articles, which plac¬ 
ed all the journals, of whatever 
kind, under the strict surveillance 
of the Police, so that no periodi¬ 
cal writing should appear ^without 
authorization, to be renewed every 
three months, and liable at any 
time to be revoked or suspended. 
Had these provisions keen consti¬ 
tutional in form, they would have 
been oppressive to the last degree; 
but as the Charter assigns the 
regulation of the Press to the laws , 
that is, the concurrent acts of the 
King and the two Chambers, this 
Ordinance was a palpable viola- 
tionQfthe Charter. 

Tire' second Ordinance is brief 
and "pithy. After setting forth as 
a pYedmbie the ‘ Being* informed 


of the Aianoeuvres,whichhavebeen 
practiced in various parts of the 
Kingdom to deceive and mislead 
the electors during the late ope¬ 
rations of the Electoral Colleges,’ 
it merely ordains that ‘ The 
Chamber of Deputies of Depart¬ 
ments is dissolved .’ Such are the 
words used, but they are alto¬ 
gether false and deceptive. No 
Chamber of Deputies then exist¬ 
ed. Individuals had been elect¬ 
ed to be members of a future 
Chamber hereafter to be organiz¬ 
ed ; but as yet there was no 
Chamber. The words of the 
Ordinance, to speak the exact 
truth, should have been : ‘ The 
late elections of Deputies of De¬ 
partments are annulled;’ — for 
this and this only was what the 
Ordinance did, under tin 1 Jesuiti¬ 
cal pretence of exercising a con¬ 
stitutional power to dissolve the 
Chambers. w 

To comprehend the remaining 
Ordinance it is necessary to call 
to mind the actual and past stale 
of the laws for the choice of 
Deputies. The Charter provides 
that, ‘ The Chamber of Deputies 
shall be composed of Deputies 
elected by Electoral Colleges, the 
organization of which shall be de¬ 
termined by the laws’ (art. 35); 
and that * Each Department shall 
have the same number of Depu¬ 
ties that it has had until the present 
time ’ (art. 36). Previous to the 
law of June, 1820, the number of 
Deputies had teen 258, all jre-i 
turned by Electoral Colleges, of 
which there was but one for each 
Department^ and consisting of 
the whole body of *<juali6ed elec- 


* For Ordinances, vide second jpert, pagy 180. ' 
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tors, voting altogether, or iji sec¬ 
tions, according to circumstances 
(Loi 5 Fevrier, 1817). After a 
tew years’ trial of this system, it 
. appeared to operate too favorably 
for the democratic principle, and 
the Ministers devised the inge¬ 
nious legerdemain of the double 
vote, of which we have before 
spoken, to augment the power of 
the aristocracy (Loi 29 Juin, 
1820). The Electoral Colleges 
already subsisting were suffered to 
remain in substance, with the 
right of returning the 258 old 
members as before, only di¬ 
vided into permanent sections, 
called Colleges of Arrondisse- 
ments. At the same time 172 
new members were added, to be 
chosen by bodies called Depart¬ 
mental Colleges, composed, says 
the law, ‘ of the electors paying 
the highest tux in number equal 
to the fourth part of all the elec¬ 
tors in the Department’ (art. 2). 
These 172 Deputies, be it ob¬ 
served, were created by a minis¬ 
terial manoeuvre for the sole pur¬ 
pose of giving the nomination of 
two fifths of all the members to a 
select body of the aristocracy, in 
the hope that a small portion at 
least of the other three fifths 
would continue favorable to the 
court-party, so as thus permanent¬ 
ly to secure a majority to the 
Ministers. Of course, this addi¬ 
tion to the,Chamber and the 
mode of electing the additional 
members, had always been ve¬ 
hemently censured by the liberal 
party, whose influence was thus 
greatly abridged. One thing 
more is to be remarked, namely, 
that the members of the elective 
Chamber are in the language* of 
27* 


the Charter styled ‘ Deputies of 
Departments’ (art. 50). This 
expression would seem to be the 
true legal denomination for all 
the Deputies collectively ; and it 
is thus applied even in the Ordi¬ 
nance of July 25th, for dissolving 
the Chamber. 

We have premised these ex¬ 
planations in order that our read¬ 
ers may fully understand the 
mingled meanness, atfFrontery, and 
tyranny of the Ordinance relative 
to the elections. It begins by 
providing that, ‘ Conformably to 
the articles 15, 36, and 50 of the 
Constitutional Charter, the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies shall consist only 
of Deputies of Departments’ (art. 

I); and that each Department 
shall have the number of Depu¬ 
ties allotted to it by the 36th arti¬ 
cle of the Constitutional Charter’ 
(art. 3). Such are the very 
terms of the Ordinance ; and 
when we come to render the$je 
cabalistical phrases into something 
more intelligible to us vulgar sub¬ 
lunary mortals, it will be admit¬ 
ted, we think, that M. de Peyron- 
net, the author of this Ordinance, 
had practised very diligently upon 
the maxim of the honest diplo¬ 
matist, who defined words to be 
‘ instruments employed for con¬ 
cealing one’s mfeaning.’ The sig¬ 
nification of the latter article is, 

‘ Henceforth the Chamber of 
Deputies shall contain but 258 
members;’ thus repealing the law 
of June, 1620. The signification 
of the other article is equally ab¬ 
struse and recondite, and is veiled 
in a most contemptible quibble. 

If the sentence had been worded 
in the simplicity and directness 
of an honest purpose, it would 
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have been, i Henceforth the 
Deputies shall be chosen by the 
Departmental Colleges alone.’ 
The singular phraseology actually 
employed was adopted in a spirit 
of low cunning, in order to have 
it seem that the Ordinance was 
but a restoration of the Charter. 
So far as regarded the number of 
Deputies contemplated by the 
Ordinance it was indeed a return 
to the Charter; but if the 172 
new members elected under the 
law of 1820 were all unconstitu¬ 
tional, by whom were they intro¬ 
duced and lor what purpose ? 
Were they not the creation of the 
Government ? Was not their cre¬ 
ation a mere trick, a device, a 
far-fetched expedient, to enable 
the Government to return mem¬ 
bers favorable to themselves, out of 
the ranks and by the votes of the 
high aristocracy alone ? But what 
right had M. dc Peyronnet to as¬ 
sert, as he impliedly did, that the 
Deputies chosen by the Colleges 
of Arrondissements, that is, by the 
whole body of electors, were not 
Deputies of Departments within 
the true intent of the‘Charter? 
He undertakes virtually to affirm 
that none, but Deputies chosen by 
the newly invented Colleges of 
June, 1820, are Deputies in any 
sense, and by force of this notable 
discovery disfranchises at once all 
those electors, who under the 
law of 1817 voted either in the 
mass or in sections, and under the 
law of 1820 were permanently 
organized into sections. The 
whole electoral power was thus 
.thrown into the hands of the fa¬ 
mous ‘ fourth part,’—Jes electeurs 
■ les plus imposes, — nothing being 
assigned to the other three fourths 
but the right of nominating a list 


of candidates, out of whom the 
‘ fou/th part’ should choose hall 
the Deputies. 

The Ordinance, of course, 
never took effect, and therefore 
is only important in a histori¬ 
cal point of view. It was illegal 
in the same way the others were, 
inasmuch as it did that by royal 
decree, which according to the 
Charter could only be done by 
enacted laws. It operated in 
fact a total change of the whole 
constitution of the Chambers. 
We have taken pains to give a 
just account of the mode in which 
it was devised, because this does 
not appear to have been well un¬ 
derstood out of France, and could 
not be, indeed, without careful 
examination of the pre-existing 
laws on the subject. We should 
add that another Ordinance con¬ 
voked the Electoral Colleges ac¬ 
cording to the new y systern, and 
appointed a meeting of the new 
Chambers that were to be thus 
unconstitutionally elected, for the 
28th of September. 

When these ordinances appear¬ 
ed in the Moniteur, and began to 
be generally known, as they were 
read in the gardens, Cafes and 
Cabinets lie Lecture, nothing could 
exceed the consternation they 
universally occasioned. People 
iri general had, perhaps, been lull¬ 
ed 1 into comparative tranquillity, 
supposing that the great struggle 
would not take place until after 
the regular meeting of the Cham¬ 
bers. They supposed it would 
he so, because they presumed the 
King would act with some degree 
of discretion, and they saw the 
manifest advantage to him in hav- 
ing*the civsis deferred until the 
Chambers should take some step 
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of a violent or unreasonable char¬ 
acter, so as to give a coW of 
necessity to his arbitrary designs, 
and thus make sure of the sym¬ 
pathies of Europe. They sup¬ 
posed it would bo so, because 
tiiey saw no token of preparation, 
on the part of the Ministers, to 
encounter a popular movement. 
And they were astounded at the 
profligate audacity of the Minis¬ 
ters, in thus rooting up all the 
dearest bulwarks of the Charter 
at once, and in a manner as in¬ 
sulting to the sense of the Nation, 
as it was destructive of their liber¬ 
ties. But indignation, a deter¬ 
mination to make a stand for their 
rights, desire of organization, and 
a looking around for means of re¬ 
sisting the Government, soon look 
the place in the minds of all men, 
of the stupor and amazement of" 
the first irnnrcssion. The leading 
spirits saw j/iat it was a crisis for 
boldness not for caution ; for ac¬ 
tion, not for deliberation. The 
casus belli had arrived. If a sin¬ 
gle encroachment on the Charter 
had come at a time, the liberals 
might have doubted and reasoned 
and calculated, and waited for the 
next blow, before making a de¬ 
monstration themselves ; but here 
was a sheet of the Moniteur, 
abolishing the Charter as it were 
in a paragraph, — here were the 
guarantees of the public lilfcrty 
dashed out* at once by a single 
bold sweep of the ministerial 
sponge :— and the emergency left 
no alternative to the Nation but 
slavery or civil war. They could 
not hesitate which to choose. 

Paris contains an extraordina- 
* ry proportion of intelligent resi¬ 
dents, who, by education, taste, or 


principle, have always been zeal¬ 
ous friends of the popular cause. 
Vast numbers of schools and col¬ 
leges, frequented by ardent young 
men thrown loose from the re¬ 
straints of domesticity, have at all 
times furnished busy agents in the 
political movements of this re¬ 
markable city. A spirit of liberty 
was a distinguishing trait of the 
great scholars and writers, who 
gave celebrity to tfte literary de¬ 
partments of the seminaries of 
education, to which we refer. — 
Cultivators of the fine arts, men 
of letters by profession, from the 
humbler writers for the daily 
Press or the stage, up to the 
great names of the Institute, a 
host of men connected with the 
professions of medicine and law, 
— in short, most of those who 
depended upon the culture of their 
understandings for subsistence or 
for fame, were as a mattes of 
course opposed to the policy of 
the Government. It would be in¬ 
structive to inquire why it is that, 
in France, the intellectual classes 
are so generally found on the side 
of the public rights. An Ameri¬ 
can would feel no hesitation in 
saying that i^ was the homage of 
reason to the cause of liberty; a 
French Ultra would be driven at 
least to admit that the Bourbons 
must have played the game of 
despotism badly, to have driven 
from them all the enthusiastic 
hearts, all the'brilliant geniuses, 
all the cultivated minds of a Na¬ 
tion, which had nearly worshipped 
■the iron sceptre of Napoleon. 
But remarkable as it is that a vast 
majority of* the classes we have 
described should have been found 
ripe for Revolution, it is more so 
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that the great proprietors, the ex¬ 
tensive manufacturers, the wealthy 
capitalists, should have embraced 
the same cause, with a certainty 
of encountering great hazards in a 
pecuniary point of view* and the 
probability of sustaining immense 
losses. Such, however, was un¬ 
doubtedly the fact; and when we 
add to the individuals already de¬ 
signated, the commit , the disband¬ 
ed soldiers ojfother days, and so 
forth, men who are generally 
better informed than the ordinary 
bourgeois of a European city, 
we shall find a most imposing ag¬ 
gregate of intelligence on the side 
of the popular interest at this 
emergency, without reckoning 
those veteran politicians by pro¬ 
fession, who, in the Chambers or 
elsewhere, fixed the attention of 
all France. 

The publication of the Ordinan¬ 
ces f was the signal to the trusted 
men of the liberal party to confer 
on the measures, which it behov¬ 
ed them to adopt in self-defence. 
Fortunately they possessed means 
of organization, which, if less per¬ 
fect than the catenation of bureaux 
by whifh the Government were 
accustomed to act, were yet suffi¬ 
ciently complete for “all the pur¬ 
poses of the occasion. Many of 
the Deputies were already in 
Paris, either because they resided 
there, or as having arrived in an¬ 
ticipation of the coming session. 
Couriers were despatched into 
the country to General La Fay¬ 
ette, Mf Lafitte, and other influ- 
entialnien, who wore near enough 
to be accessible. It is said that 
patriotic societies facilitated the 
adoption of concerted measures, 
some of these societies being pub¬ 


lic, such as the association called 
‘ Aide toi, le Ciel l’aidera,’ formed 
to aid the liberal party in the late 
elections;—others of a secret 
nature, which had been aiming at 
higher objects, and had veiled 
their very existence in mystery to 
avoid the visitation of the laws. 
We know not how far the events of 
of the Three Days may have been 
planned and settled beforehand by 
the leading liberals; but there is 
every reason to believe that resis¬ 
tance was deliberately decided 
upon, and all feasible means 
adopted to make that resistance 
effectual. If the liberals actually 
possessed the Comite Directeur , 
which afflicted the wiseacres of 
the Quotulienne so much, now 
certainly was the time, and here the 
proper sphere for calling all its en¬ 
ergies into action. We shall see 
hereafter that the leading mem¬ 
bers of the party did not shrink 
from any responsibility, which 
armed resistance to the Govern¬ 
ment might involve. 

On Monday, however, little 
occurred to open the eyes of the 
Ministers to the fatal step they had 
takeq. The Government neither 
saw nor anticipated the civil war, 
that was to burst upon them the, 
next day. Disturbances, groups 
of obstreperous students, possibly 
a fusillade of the mob, — they 
deemed this the utmost that could 
occur. But they st$ngely mis¬ 
calculated the character of the 
hour. Unfortunately for the 
Government, the enterprise and 
capital of the country, as we have 
just remarked, ranked with the 
liberal party. So t much of that 
enterprise and that capital, as was * 
embarked ir^ newspapers or print- 
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ing establishments of any kind, 
felt the illegal acts of the Govern¬ 
ment directly. The Ordinance 
relative to the Press was impor¬ 
tant, as an invasion of the right of 
publishing opinions given by the 
Charter; but it was also impor¬ 
tant, as destructive to a largo and 
profitable branch of industry. 
The printers, and other workmen 
connected with the; Journals, were 
at once stripped of employment 
by the Ordinance, and lot loose 
upon society ready for any des¬ 
perate act. ‘ My friends,’ said 
one of the great publishers, ‘ the 
Press is abolished today ; I can¬ 
not give you work any ion&ar: go 
ask it from your good Wting.' 
But the situation of the printers, 
thus sent abroad into the streets 
upon a terrible mission of insur¬ 
rection, exhibited only a small 
part of the evil. Either from a 
just apprehension of the effect of 
the Ordinances, or on purpose to 
foment disorder, discounts at the 
Bank were stopped, and the great 
manufacturers dismissed their 
workmen and shut up their estab¬ 
lishments, probably giving to their 
workmen the same consolatory 
advice, which the printers had re¬ 
ceived. ’Now When we consider 
that Paris and its faubourgs con¬ 
tains a' numerous manufacturing 
population, we shall estimate the 
revolutionary force, which a sud¬ 
den unforeseen cessation of all 
work, occasioned by an illegal act 
of the Government, must place in 
the hands of agitators; and by 
such men we shall see it was that 
the battle bf fbt^Three Days was 
foujght But the .unarmed mobs, 
which alone a^peared in Paris on 
Monday, although they comifjjt- 


ted outrages, upon the Hotel of 
Foreign Affairs on the Boulevards, 
where M. de Polignac resided, 
and upon the Hotel of the Minis¬ 
ter of Finance, occasioned so lit¬ 
tle serious anxiety, that the King 
and the Dauphin went to Ratn- 
bouiilet to hunt the next day, as if 
nothing peculiar bad transpired. 

Meanwhile the editors of pub¬ 
lic journals, — on whom the hand 
of despotism had fallal more im¬ 
mediately, — whose property was 
absolutely annihilated by an arbi¬ 
trary decree of the Government, 
— performed an act of indepen¬ 
dence and patriotism, called for 
to be sure by the circumstances of 
the case, but still every way hon¬ 
orable to the parties. A portion 
of them having conferred togeth¬ 
er, agreed upon a joint Protest 
against the unconstitutional Ordi¬ 
nances. This remarkable paper, 
which is dated July 2Gth, and 
originally made its appearance in 
the National, is not only interest¬ 
ing in respect of its effect at the 
time, but also as presenting a con¬ 
densed view of the legal objec¬ 
tions to the Ordinances ; and we 
therefore transfer it to our, col¬ 
umns entire, as follows : — 

‘ It has been repeatedly announced 
within the last six months, that the laws 
would be violated, that a coup d'6tal 
would be struck. Tho good sense; of the 
public refused to belicvo it. Ministers 
repelled the supposition as a ealuruny. 
Nevertheless, the Monitour has at last 
published those me ly or able Ordinances, 
which aro the most daring violation of 
the laws. Ecgal government is there¬ 
fore interrupted, and that ot force has 
comtnonoed. 

«In the situation wherein we are pla¬ 
ced. obedience ceases to be a duty. The 
citizens, who %re first called upon to 
obey, are Editors of Journals: it devolves 
on thoin to give tho first example of re¬ 
sistance to authority, which has divested 
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itself of a legal character. The reason*, 
on which they rely are such, that sim¬ 
ply to state them suffices. 

* The matters, to which the Ordinan¬ 
ces promulgated this morning relate, are 
among those whereon the royal authority 
has no power, according to the Charter, 
to decide alone. The Charter declares 
(Art. 8) that the French, in affairs of the 
Press, shall conform themselves to the 
laws ; it does not say, to ordinances. — 
The Charter says (Art. 35) that the or¬ 
ganization of the Electoral Colleges shall 
be regulated by laws; it does not say by 
ordinances. 

‘ Hitherto the Crown itself has recog¬ 
nised these articles: It has novor thought 
of arming itself against them, either with 
a pretended constituent power, or with 
the power falsely attributed to Art. 14. 

In fact, at all times when circumstan¬ 
ces of an alleged serious nature have 
seemed to the Crown to demand modifi¬ 
cations either in the administration of the 
Press or in the electoral system, it has 
had recourse to the two Chambers. — 
When it was deemed requisite to modify 
the Charter, in order to establish the 
septennial election and integral renewal 
of Deputies, the Crown had recourse not 
to itself as the author ol the Charter, 
but to the Chambers. 

* Royalty, therefore, has of itself re¬ 
cognised arid acted upon these articles 8 
ami 35, and has not arrogated, with res¬ 
pect to these, either a constituent au¬ 
thority, or a dictatorial authority which 
nowhere exists. 

The tribunals, which have a right of 
interpretation, have solemnly acknow¬ 
ledged the same principles. The ('our 
Roy ale of Paris condemned* the publish¬ 
ers of the Breton Subscription as authors 
of an‘outrage on the Government It 
considered the supposition, that Govern¬ 
ment would employ tlte authority of or¬ 
dinances where the authority of law 
only is admissible, as an outrage. 

‘ Thu* the formal texts ol the Charter, 
the practice hitherto followed by the 
Crown, and the decisions of the tribunals, 


all establish, that in things affecting the 
Press and tiie electoral organization, the 
laws alone,— that is to say, the King 
and the Chambers,—- can have power to 
determine. 

‘ Today, then, the Government has 
violated legality. We are dispensed 
from yielding it ohedicuce. We shall 
endeavor to publish our papers without 
asking the authorization required of us. 
We snail use all possible exertions thaf 
today at least, they shall be delivered to 
all France. This is what our duty as 
citizens requires, and wc shall fulfil it. 

1 It is not for us to point out to the 
Chamber, illegally dissolved, the duties 
which it has to perform. But we may 
be permitted to supplicate the Deputies 
in the name of France, to rest on their 
evident right, and to resist with all their 
power the violation of the laws. Their 
right is as clear as that whereon we 
stand. The Charter declares (Ait. 50) 
that the King may dissolve the Cham- 
ber oftatouties; but that he may do this 
it is neUssary the Chamber should have 
been assembled, and constituted a Cham¬ 
ber, and indeed that it should hare pur¬ 
sued a line of conduct calling for its 
dissolution. But until it assembles, vnti! 
it is constituted a Chamber, there is noth¬ 
ing but elections, nothing but returns of 
members elect. Now the Charter no¬ 
where says that the King has power to 
annul the elections ; add the Ordinances 
published are ilierefore illegal, because 
they undertake to do what the Charter 
does not authorize. 

‘ The Deputies elected, and convoked 
for the third of August, are therefore 
well and truly elected and convoked.— 
Their right today is the same as it was 
yesterday. France implores them to 
reffiember it. Whatever they can do 
to maintain this light, It is their duty 
to do. 

‘ The Government has this day lost the 
character of legality which commands 
obedience. We resist it in what con¬ 
cerns us. It.rests with France to judge 
hqw far her resistance shall extend.’ * 


*The names of the courageous and patriotic citizens, who thus rfiacedt hemselves 
in the front ol resistance to arbitrary power, belong to history.' The declaration is 
signed by 

MM.- Ganja, conductor of the National. ;j, ' - 

" Thiers, Mignet, Carrel, Chambolle, Peysse, Albert,Stapler, Dubochet, Rolle, 
editors of the National. 

Leroux, conductor of the Globe. >< 

De Guizard, editor of the Globe. 

Sarrans, jun. conductor of the Courrier des Electewb. '* 

B. Dejean, editor of the Globe. 5 - 

Guyet, Moussette, editors of the Globe. • , 
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We know not if the annals of 
history contain a more noble and 
spirited act of temperate reclama¬ 
tion against the measures of arbi¬ 
trary power than this. For it is 
to bo remembered that it is not 
the declaration of delegated agents 
in behalf of the rights of 5 com¬ 
munity represented by them : nor 
the manifesto of a convention, 
or congress, or any other or¬ 
ganized body of men. It is a 
dignified exposition, made by pri¬ 
vate individuals, of the illegality of 
the administrative proceedings, by 
which they are personally aggriev¬ 
ed ; and in thus much is entitled to 
signal praise. But it isjdso a 
courageous exposition of dp ille¬ 
gality of the Government itself; 
and in this respect demands the 
gratitude of all France, and the 
adifriration of the friends of liber¬ 
ty throughout the world. These 
high-minded journalists had bold¬ 
ly lifted up file veil of illusiou, 


which habitual deference, and the 
actual possession of power threw 
around the position of the King. 
Confident in the justice of their 
cause, they had the moral great¬ 
ness to proclaim to the People, in 
the language of one of their num¬ 
ber, that the body politic was dis¬ 
solved by the voluntary act of the 
King, and that by his attack on 
the Charter, France was replaced 
in the provisional situation, from 
which i^ had been raisbd in 1814, 
by the adoption of the fundamen¬ 
tal law of the State. The declar¬ 
ation of the editors, being widely 
circulated and universally read, 
gave a character of legalized vio¬ 
lence to the movements of the 
Parisian populace. It called 
upoti them not to violate but to 
uphold the laws; not to levy war 
against the Government, but to 
lake up arms in defence of the 
constitutional Government, against 
the traitorous acts of those, by 


MM. Auguste Fabre, ch 5 ef editor of the. Tribune des Dipartementa. 
Amice, editor of the Conatitutionnel. 

Cauchois-Lemairc, editor of the Constitutional. 

Senty, of the Temps. 

Haussman, of the Temps. 

Avennel, of the Coumer Francois. 

Dussard, of the Temps. t 
Levasseur, editor of the Revolution. 

Evariste Dumoulin, (of the Constitutionnel.) 

Alexis de Jussieu, editor of the Courrier Francois. 

Chatetain, conductor of the Courrier Francois. 

Plagnol, chief editor of the Revolution. 

Fazy, editor of the Revolution. 

Buzoni, Barbarous, editors of the Temps. 

Chalas, editor of the Temps. • 

A. Billiard, editor of the Temps. 

Ader, of tlto Tribune des Departments. 

F. Larreguy, editor of the Journal du Commerce. 

J. F. Dupont, advocate, editor of the Coumer Francois. 

Ch. de R6musat, of the Globe. 

V. de Lapelouee, conductor of the Courrier Francois. 

Bohain and Roqueplan, of the Figaro. 

Coste, conductor of the Temps. 

J. J. Baude, editor of the Temps. 

Bert, conductor of the Journal du Commerce. 

* Leon Pilet, conductor of the Journal du Paris. 

Vaillant, conductor of the, Sylphe. 
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whom it was administered for the 
time being. Whether those in¬ 
dividuals were Kings or Ministers, 
it mattered not; for the time had 
arrived when the divine right of 
the People was recognised as 
paramount to the divine right of 
princes, the former being coeval 
and coextensive with creation and 
created men, the latter being 
secondary to, and dependent 
upon, the first, — less entitled to 
the prestigi of antique venerable¬ 
ness, less fortified by reliance on 
the wide spread foundations of 
universal application. French¬ 
men had long since ceased to be 
royal vassals; they had ex¬ 
changed that condition for the 
higher one of citizens governed by 
a Constitutional Charter. While 
they admitted that tire Executive 
was authorized to compel their 
obedience to the laws of the land, 
they at the same time maintained 
tljat they had a right to compel 
his obedience to the laws of the 
land. And the declaration of 
the editors called upon the Nation 
to uphold the Charter and the 
laws by justifiable resistance to 
the usurpation of the Read of the 
State* 

It will have been seen that the 
editors deny that the Crown pos¬ 
sessed any constituent authority, 
or any general authority by the 
Charter, to sanction the Ordinan¬ 
ces. They allude, in these pas¬ 
sages, to the Report of the Min¬ 
isters, of which W e have spoken as 
accompanying the Ordinances. 
This document is an .elaborate at- 
fj$j$pt to justify the Ordinances, 
by general reasonings qn thetenor 
of the Charter. It «Qoacluel» in 
the following words:« , 


‘ The right, as well as the duty, 
of assuring the maintenance of 
itself, is the inseparable attribute 
of Sovereignty. No government 
on earth could remain standing, if 
it had not the right to provide fqr 
its own security. This power 
exists before the laws, because it 
is in the nature of tilings. These' 
are maxims which have in their 
favor the sanction of time, and the 
assent of all the publicists of Eu¬ 
rope. 

‘But these maxims have an¬ 
other sanction still more positive, 
that of the Charter itself. The 
14lh article has invested your 
majesty with a sufficient power, 
not umdpubtedly to change our 
insiituBUs, but to consolidate 
them and render them more sta¬ 
ble. 

* Circumstances of imperious 
necessity do not permit the exer¬ 
cise of this supreme power to be 
any longer deferred The mo¬ 
ment is come to have recourse to 
measures, which are in the spirit 
of the Charter, but which are be¬ 
yond the limits of legal order, the 
resources of which have been ex¬ 
hausted in vain.’ 

These extracts set forth two 
grounds, then, as justifying the 
Ordinances, namely, the text of 
the Charter and certain other 
considerations. The article re¬ 
ferred to is in these words : ‘ The 
Khig is the supreme chief of the 
State, he coromandMhe forces by 
sea and land, declares war, con¬ 
cludes treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce, names to all em¬ 
ployments of public administra¬ 
tion, and' makes the regulations 
and ordmemoesmeessary for the 

execution of the laws and the 

• « . 
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tafety of the State. 1 In addition 
to the remarks made in the Dec¬ 
laration of the editors concerning 
the extraordinary power just dis¬ 
covered by the Ministers in the 
'mystical words of this article, we 
may observe, that the meaning they 
give it, is not only contrary to the 
established construction practi¬ 
cally received by the Crowh, and 
formally pronounced by the tribu¬ 
nals, but is so extravagant m itself, 
and so inconsistent with the whole 
spirit and many express clauses 
of the Charter, that we can hard¬ 
ly believe the Ministers were sin¬ 
cere in appealing to it for sanction. 
It was a mockery of cmpmou 
sense to do so. In Jgk the 
Ministers themselves aJpft that 
the article gives no right 1 to 
change the inslitu lions* of the 
cdtmtry, but ( to consolidate them 
and render tltem more stable. 1 
But white the distinction asserted 


consolidation of them, and a ren¬ 
der ing them ‘ more stable.’ But 
royal interpreters of constitutions, 
and royal expounders of the 
grounds of royal authority, have 
an incorrigible antipathy to the 
golden maxim of doing as they 
would be done by, and to suffer¬ 
ing others to claim the benefit of 
the getiRfral rules of construction, 
which they apply to their own 
case. And if anything can be 
certain in the inteiprllation of ihe 
Constitutional Charter, it is that 
the royal authority in making or¬ 
dinances shall keep in view the 
execution of the laws and the 
safety of the State, as coincident 
and inseparably associated objects. 
To suppose ( h it the King, upon 
his own estimate of the exigency, 
can repeal or change the Jaws of 
the land, nuy act in defiance of the 
Charter, is to make him at once an 
absolute instead of a constitution- 



in this adm&sipn is altogether im¬ 
aginary, the very terms of tbe ad¬ 
mission goupon a false assumption 
of the facts. For who can be 
so regardless of truth as to pre¬ 
tend that, for the King to under¬ 
take the entire reorganization of 
the Chamber of Deputies, a co¬ 
ordinate branch of tbe Govern* 
ment, is oof* change of the insti¬ 
tutions’of France? If, ■anterior 
to the Three Days, the Chamber 
of Deputies had assorted to«ker 

a.Bi. . • u 




al^onarbh.% If there was aay 
clause in tbe Charter, which so 
placed the King above the Char¬ 
ter and the laws, that 'be might 
change both* whenever ife thought 
the safety pf the Stale required 
it, the Charter itself would have 
been a nullity; for of w hat use 
could it be but;as a fixed limita¬ 
tion of the powers and rights of 
the component elements of the 
States including as well the King 
a tjfjfa. rest of the Nation, nay be- 
above all including 

fk ithi 
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the imperial throne was declared 
vacant by the Conservative Sen¬ 
ate, it was offered to Louis XV11I. 
upon conditions, namely, on his 
accepting the Constitutional Char¬ 
ier, which they proposed as the 
basis of the new order of things. 
By a series of tricks, — which in 
private individuals would be con¬ 
sidered highly dishonorable, but 
which hereditary Kings we sup¬ 
pose are privileged by blood and 
birth to practise, — and by the 
countenance of the Cossads and 
sundry other congenial apostles of 
liberty encamped in sigiit of the 
Tuileries, — Louis was enabled 
to evade compliance with the 
conditions of his restoration to 
the throne of his ancislnrs. He 
found it necessary, however, 
to do something ; and we frankly 
admit that he did much for 
Prance, in the Charter ol June 
4th, 1814. But in the preamble 
to flic instrument he takes care 
to make the most offensive reser¬ 
vations concerning his personal 
authority, the source of his power, 
and its actual extent. It is ‘ Louis, 
hi/ the grace of God King of 
France and Navarre,’ that 
speaks. It is ‘ Divine Providence’ 
that lias recalled him to his States; 
that is, Divine Providence acting 
directly and for his personal bene¬ 
fit, not through the intervention of 
the national will, nor for the good 
of the Nation. Accordingly, after 
suable reflections upon the liber¬ 
al spirit of the Louises, the Philips, 
and the Herirys, who had gone 
before him, and. his own disposi¬ 
tion tp consult the temper of the 
times ; and finding a pfeajsedent 
for, floe institutions io the al^m- 
blies of the Champs-de-Mars 'and 


de-Mai, he proceeds : ‘ For these 
causes, we have voluntarily and 
in the free exercise of our royal 
authority granted, as vve do hereby 
grant, make concession and octroi 
to our subjects, as well for ns as 
lor our successors, and forever, of 
the Constitutional Charter which 
follow s.» Now many of the short- 
sighted subjects of absolutism 
were found stupid enough to con¬ 
tend that, as the Charter was a 
voluntary grant, concession, or 
octroi of royal authority, the same 
royal authority might reclaim and 
resume the whole or any parr ot 
it. They forgot that, if it wa< a 
voluntary grant, yet it was ex- 
pressl ydtea tlc fokever ; that his 
Most Clfptian Majesty had sol¬ 
emnly sworn to maintain it irivio- 
•* 

late; and that if the Crown saw 
fit to resume this grant thu- maflo 
forever arid sanctioned by oath, 
the Nation were of course rein¬ 
stated in the political condition of 
March, 1814, when they were a 
free People with a crown to be¬ 
stow,— with this material differ¬ 
ence, that then the deliberations 
ol the People were overawed by 
the invading host of the victorious 
Allies, and that now France would 
be herself again, free in her re¬ 
solves, mighty in her purposes, 
and answerable only to the all just 
God of nations for her sovereign 
and irrcmoveable decision. 

hi truth, the Ministers, con¬ 
scious of the weakness and unten¬ 
ableness of any ground of justifi¬ 
cation for the Ordinances within 
the Charter, yety frankly appealed 
for sanction to a certain transcen¬ 
dental power existing** before the 
laws;* and professedly stepping 
‘ beyond the limits of legal order, 1 
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called in aid the ‘ supreme power’ 
of sovereignty, growing out of the 
‘ nature of things.’ This was 
certainly frank and fair, whatever 
might .be deemed of its policy, 
wisdom, or justice. The Minis¬ 
ters openly soared above the low¬ 
ly regions, the humble terra lir- 
111 a of the Charter, into the clouds 
and darkness of die ‘ nature of 
thimis.’ Thev avowedlv took 

s > . 

for their authority in Usuing the 
OrdiuaiK es, not tin- powers and 
rights held by the Crown under 
the (‘.barter, but the power amt 
riilhl of usurpation for the pur- 
]>f>se of making his authority more 
stable. But in doing tip they 
should have remembetfipRhat the 
power and right of resolution on 
the part of th(' People corres¬ 
ponds to the power and right of 
usurpation on the part of the 
Crown. In jbandomng the (’bar¬ 
ter, therefore, the Ministers con¬ 
verted Chtfllei) into a King de 
facto instead of a King de jure; 
and ceasing to he King dc jvre, lie 
could expect to continue King de 
facto , only by hazarding the ven¬ 
ture of a civil war, and submitting 
the hereditary rights of the Bour¬ 
bons to the arbiti ament of the 
sword. In voluntarily breaking 
his oalli of fidelity to the (’barter, 
he absolved his subjects from their 
correlative oath of allegiance, and 
each party to the social compact, 
the King and the Nation* now 
stood upon tEcir Vespeciive natural 
rights, or upon what, the philoso¬ 
phical M. deChantelaitZse denomi¬ 
nates power derived from ‘the 
nature of tKiti|s,’ which we take 
to signify nothing more nor less, 
.when translated'^om the Olympi¬ 
an dialect of these dii minor es, 


than physical force. The People 
were therefore justified in saying, 
that the Government had ceased 
to possess the character of legality, 
which commands obedience, and 
that the body politic was in fact 
dissolved, to he reconstructed, 
after its elements had once more 
passed through the fiery trial of 
civil war. Thus it was* impos¬ 
sible to mistake the true nature of 
the crisis, that was pending over 
the dofctiuio of Fiance. 

In their Protest against the Or¬ 
dinances, and the publication of 
it, the editors of the daily journals 
rendered themselves individually 
responsible for the declarations 
contained in the pa pci to which 
the, affixed (heir names. It was a 
no! dc example : 1 it was soon fol¬ 
lowed by tin* Deputies, w ho, with 
the journalists, were the individu¬ 
als immediatelv alfirted by the 
Oidinunces. 'I he Protest of the 
Deputies, which will he found in 
another place (pint Jd, p. 184) did 
not make its appearance on the 
same day, hut it was equally clear 
and strong as to the unconstitution¬ 
al!!) of the Ordinances. 

However much in earnest the 
King and his Minister-, * might 
be, the declarations of the jour¬ 
nalists and the liberal Deputies 
showed that these were not less 
so. , It only remained to see, in 
the appeal to force which was ap¬ 
proaching, w hich of the two par¬ 
ties was to he convicted of treason j 
for it depended on the award of 
victory to decide whether the 
King or his People should bear 
the shame, and incur the forfeits, 
of treason. ' V 1 ’ 

In the course of this day the 
Police had not been idle, although 
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it3 operations were confined with¬ 
in llic sphere of its appropriate 
functions, and the troops were not 
called to its aid. The two ob¬ 
jects of the gendarmerie during 
the day had been to check the 
circulation of the journals, and to 
prevent the concentration of citi¬ 
zens in the walks. An Ordinance 
under the hand of M. Mangin, 
Prefect of Police, was promulga¬ 
ted, and posted on the walls in all 
parts of the city, prohibitipg the 
circulation of any printed writing, 
which did not bear the names, 
and so forth, of its author and 
printer, and also providing that 
any proprietor of a l eading room, 
caje or the like, who furnished 
his customers with papers printed 
contrary to the Ordinance of July 
25th, should be prosecuted, and 
his establishment closed. The 
Police went further; and under 
pretence of suppressing disorder¬ 
ly assemblies, caused the coffee 
houses and reading rooms to be 
cleared of visiters, and places of 
refreshment and amusement to be 
shut up, including the theatres. 
Gendarmes patroled .all the 
streets and places of public resort, 
watching the movements of the 
citizens, and anxiously interpos¬ 
ing to check any tendency to 
popular ebullition. The general 
symptoms of sedition anil threat¬ 
ened disturbance, together with 
the strong feeling of anxiety which 
pervaded all classes of the com¬ 
munity and men of all opinions, 
led to the closing of severalshops 
and public buildingsY and the 
galldM of the Palais Royal were 
shojjPaf, an early hour. Young 
tradesmen paraded 'the stress 
towards evening, armed with 


sword canes, which they flourish¬ 
ed in the air with cries of ‘ Five 
la Charter F and as night closed 
in, crowds of artisans and others 
* made their appearance, bearing 
sword nines, bludgeons, or pis¬ 
tols. But civil war had not yet 
come. , These incidents were on¬ 
ly indications of the moie excited 
state of public feeling, which the 
least struggle between the citizens 
and die authorities would infalli¬ 
bly engender. The Parisian pop¬ 
ulace were now in the situation of 
the baited animal in the lists, who 
foreseeing a desperate engage¬ 
ment about to arrive, lashi s him¬ 
self i djfe a fury by pawing the 
earth,wafthg his head, and litter¬ 
ing mutwPd cries, the precursors 
of a mad encounter with his tor¬ 
mentors. The tumultuary troops 
of reckless young men. who, in'a 
great city like Paris, are not apt to 
be slow to embrace such occasions 
for the development of their super¬ 
abundant animal spirits, and who 
now thronged the streets with the 
watchwords of Liberty, Law, and 
the Charter updn their lips, need¬ 
ed but little added stimulus and 
organization to be converted into 
an ifisurrectionary civic army, ripe 
for deeds of courageous self-de¬ 
votion. Apprehensive that the 
immediate circulation of the Or¬ 
dinances, 1 'and of the comments of 
the journalists thereon, would have 
the same effect in the provinces, 
tbit H bad iff the capital, in wak- 
ingthe People to a 5 state of al- 
moat ’pbrediied excitement, the 
Police, it affirmed, took steps 
to arrest ^to 'jburnals at the Post 
Office, Bm the Government had 
aiNlong found the Press to be a 
terrible antagonist to their designs j 
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and their final assault upon it was 
the signal, as we shall presently 
see, for the opening of the war¬ 
fare of tlfe Three Days. 

Thus ended Monday the 26th 
of July. During the night no 
events of much consequence trans¬ 
pired ; nor on the morning of 
Tuesday had a revolution’yet ap¬ 
parently commenced. What sig¬ 
nalized the early part of that day 
was the procedure of the Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to those re¬ 
fractory newspapers, winch per¬ 
sisted in making their appearance 
without the authorization required 
by the new Ordinauce. It will 
be conceived that the Mmiteur , 
the Quotulienne , the de 

France, and other minigprial jour¬ 
nals, readily put on the trammels, 
which they were commanded to 
’"frr.ar. One opposition journal, 
the Message! dcs Chnmbres , fol¬ 
lowed their example. 4 Strong in 
our coriseicngesand our principles,’ 
say the editors, ‘ vve have thought 
that an opposition journal was still 
necessary, not to discuss acts 
which we will not characterize, 
and which, under present circum¬ 
stances we canuot discuss, but to 
collect facts, to give them to»the 
public, and to rectify them if they 
should be disfigured by the minis¬ 
terial journals,’ But the senti¬ 
ments and intentions of the great 
body of the liberal editors, as pro¬ 
claimed in their Protest,,wotdd 
permit diem to enter ia|0#Qm- 
prointse, with usurped ^a|borri- 
ty ;—and they,i^siste44p,. 
ways, according fp; tl^pljfiferent 
circumstanceskin,!wln<^|#iey hap- 

Tbe conductors GjftUe Journal 
Uu Commerce, of Ld France Nou- 
28* 


vette and of the Courrxcr Franfais 
were desirous to issue their pa¬ 
pers, but found that the master 
printers whom they employed, 
intimidated by the threats of the 
Police, refused to execute the 
printing. The Journal da Com¬ 
merce speedily obtained a decree of 
one of the Courts in the following 
words: — 4 Considering the Ordi¬ 
nance of the King oi‘ the 25th 
relative to the Press has not been 
promulgated according to the 
forms ’prescribed by the Ordi¬ 
nauce of the 27th of November, 
182G, and that of the 18th of 
January, 1817: We order M. 
Selligue to proceed to the com¬ 
position and printing of the Jour¬ 
nal du Commerce , which is to ap¬ 
pear tomorrow.’ A decree of die 
same tenor was directed to M. 
Plassau. printer of La : France 
JYuuvclle. The conductors of the 
Courrier Francois addressed a 
circular to their subscribers, seat¬ 
ing the controversy with their 
printer as the reason why their pa¬ 
per did not appear. — ‘’Hie dis¬ 
pute,’ say they, 4 has been referred 
to the tribunals. We shall em¬ 
ploy all legal means to make our 
right triumph; but we shyll not 
apply for a license, which would 
seem to imply our submission to 
acts, which violate the Charier and 
the laws.’ Although no decision 
was had upon this case until the 
next day, wc may he allowed to 
anticipate the strict succession of 
events, and to introduce here the 
reiparkablc judgment of the Tri¬ 
bunal of Commerce, as follows : 

* Considering that, by an agree¬ 
ment between the parties, Gaultier 
Laguionie bad bound himself to 
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print for the editors of the journal 
entitled the Courrier Francois, 
and that all agreements lawfully 
made should be carried into 
effect, it is in vain that M. Gaul¬ 
tier Laguionie would avoid a com¬ 
pliance with' his engagements, on 
the ground of a notice from the 
Prefect of Police, enjoining on 
him obedience to the Ordinance 
of the 25th, which Ordinance be¬ 
ing contrary to the Charter could 
not be obligatory, either upon the 
sacred and inviolable person of 
tile King, or upon the citizens 
whose rights it attacks: — Con¬ 
sidering farther that, according to 
the forms of the Charter, ordinan¬ 
ces can only be issued for the 
purpose of executing and main¬ 
taining the laws, and that the 
above Ordinance on the contrary 
would have the effect of violating 
the provisions of the law of July 
28th, 1828: — the Tribunal or¬ 
dains and decrees that the agree¬ 
ment between the parties shall he 
carried into effect, and conse¬ 
quently condemns par corps Gaul¬ 
tier Laguionie to print the Cour¬ 
rier Francois within wventyfour 
hours, and in case of his failure so 
to do reserves the right of die edi¬ 
tors to sue for damages,’;&c. 

These decisions of the courts 
upon the Ordinance complete the 
singular picture of illegality pre¬ 
sented hv the operations of the 
infatuated King. The decisions, 
which wo have given an account 
of, embrace the whole question al 
issue ; for the ground, on wbiflsh 
one of the Ordinances* l» prO- 
nounced unconstitutional^ applies 
equally to each oP the other. 
Here therefore we have the 
courts of justice directly and 


openly countenancing and uphold¬ 
ing the citizens in their plans ot 
acting in open defiance of the 
royal authority, and thus commu¬ 
nicating the character of full and 
perfect legality even to violence, 
if it should be committed in self- 
defence, against any violence on 
the part of the Crown. In fine, 
the tribunals had declared that a 
revolution would be lawful. 

Reverting, then, to the morn- 
ingofTuesday,wcfind the Temps , 
the Figaro , and the National ap¬ 
pearing without a license. The 
National and the Temps , espe¬ 
cially, by means of well devised 
secr^bwpngements, were printed 
and pnHfahed in spite of the vigi¬ 
lance oPpe Police. They were 
issued gratuitously at their respec¬ 
tive offices, and in the same way 
distributed in various quart ersrof 
the city. The conductors of 
these two papers, who had been 
distinguished for their zeal and 
com age, professed a determination 
to defend themselves and their 
premises by force, if any violence 
should be offered by the agents of 
the Government. Crowds of 
people thronged their doors, 4o 
vvhdm they threw out their pa¬ 
pers, with- injunctions to every 
individual to take up arms in 
defence of his country. Young 
men , rail through the gardens, 
distributing the National or 
the Tespps to the eager multitude 
ermmdiNWfao formed* into groups 
to hear read alotidsrbe ardent ap- 
peateAc* contained 

in thos^me^ml^Journals. In 
this concerning 

the views of 

the liberal came tp 

be fmich more universally circu¬ 
lated on ‘Tuesday than it had 
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been the day before; for that, 
which had been previously known 
only to particular classes of per¬ 
sons, was now thoroughly under¬ 
stood by all Paris. 

Out of these bold proceedings 
of the editors ol the National and 
the Temps grew the first .occasion 
for resort to actual force. Sev¬ 
eral hours elapsed after the dis¬ 
tribution of their papers, before 
the Ministers decided what steps 
to lake. At length about noon a 
commissary of Police, with a 
strong lorce of gendarmes, 
mounted and on foot, attacked 
the of!ice o the National in the 
Rue Saint Marc. The»jd«mand- 
ed admission, hut w«Prrefuscd, 
while copies ol the journal were 
thrown out r f the w indovvs, and 
distributed before the eyes of 
tne gendaimes thorns'U cs. At 
length, thesi men broke open the 
dooi-, m i'M' \ on tin types and 
other matciiah, and sent the chief 
reducU nr to prison, 1< avmg a 
guard ol mounted oIIhc-. ihmi- 
the spot. The same things look 
place at the office of the I'tmps. 
In addition to which it is said that, 
finding it difficult to break into the 
doors of the latter office, the dorn- 
missuiy sent for \arious smiths, 
who refused to aid him in picking 
the lock; and he was obliged, at 
last, to call for ono of tlltamyrmi- 
dons of the prisons, w hoik busi¬ 
ness it was to rivet the chains of 
the galley-sl&ves. These 'opera¬ 
tions took up several hours*4n one 

of the most frequented parts of 

«u .jSsSrfnT , 


Paris, in the face of crowds of 
excited spectators, who cheered 
on the printers to stand for their 
interest and their rights, and who 
regarded the scene as what it re¬ 
ally was, an outrageous invasion 
of private property at the mere 
lawless will of a tytant. Every 
looker on regarded the case as 
his own, and left the spot full of 
indignation against the King, the 
Ministers, and all their subordi¬ 
nate agents, cousiderftig their con¬ 
duct as no better than robbery or 
housebreaking, and lully resolved 
to second the editors and printers 
in manful defence of the ('barter. 
Already the Police were begin- 
ning to be sale bed that their ef¬ 
forts had now become of no avail, 
in opposition to an enure People ; 
for although they had oiders to 
arrest the conductors and editors 
of newspapers for subscribing the 
celebrated Piotest, in the disor¬ 
der and confusion of the time they 
found it wholly impracticable. 
Well might one of the patriotic- 
editors say, in a circular to his 
subscribers: ‘ Between right and 
violence Jibe stiuggle cannot be 
protracted, and we slr.il soon see 
our national flag unfurled. 5 * The 
Press, in shout, had done its duty 
unflinchingly, in early protesting 
against the illegal proceedings of 
the Government, in calling upon 
the People to maintain their rights, 
and in setting the first example of 
resistance, of sej 1-sactitice, and of 
defiance of tyranny and usurpa¬ 
tion* 
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It is one of the remarkable 
facts connected with the Revolu¬ 
tion of the Three Days, that, 
when the Ministers were about to 
undertake the overthrow of the 
Charter, — when they might and 
should have known the temper 
and spirit of the Nation, — no 
military preparations of any sort 
were rftade, but everything went 
on in the blind confidence of un- 
doubting security. Like the stu¬ 
pid ostrich, who is said to plunge 
her head in the sand, and ima¬ 
gine she has escaped her pursu¬ 
ers because she has voluntarily 
blinded herself to # them, Charles 
the Tenth rested tranquil in the 
royal idleness of his nature, under 
the fagreied shelter of his 
nigtwld ignorance. 
tii8*j until TuesdayJ'^iPfl&MK) 
dfljfb after the 

signed, no a rrangemeniswere made 


by thqCovernment to prevent a civil 
war, or to succeed in it if it should 
break upon them in spite of their 
preventive exertions. 

In the Moniteurof Wednesday, 
the 28di, appeared an Ordinance 
conferring the military command 
of Paris upon Marshal Marmont, 
Due de Raguse, dated Sunday, 
the 55th. But it is said the Or¬ 
dinance was antedated; and at 
any rate on the morning of Tues¬ 
day, the 27th, M. de Raguse was 
wholly uriinformed of the condi¬ 
tio^ of affairs; for he was actually 
stepping into his carriage at Saint 
Cloud to make an excursion into 
the country, when bis aide inform- 

of 

command, Chicb*Wa<miaily en- 
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tcred upon at the Tuileries a few 
hours afterwards. These facts 
appeared in evidence in the se¬ 
quel, when the Ministers were 
brought to trial before the Peers 
for issuing the Ordinances. 

The exact state of the military 
.force at the disposal of Mjmnont 
is also well ascertained by infor¬ 
mation derived from different 
sources. It consisted of the 
Guards, Hoops of the Line, and 
others to the amount of about 
twelve thousand men. The 
Guards were composed in the 
outset of three Swiss regiments of 
infantry, having eight battalions 
and three thousand eight Jttiftd red 
men ; of two regimentfswp caval¬ 
ry, having eight squadrons and 
eight hundred men; and of an 
artillery lime of t-velve pieces 

served bv on* 1 hundred and fifty 
•> » 

men. There were four regiments 
of the Line, with eleven battal¬ 
ions, and fun*thousand four hun¬ 
dred men, who almost immedi¬ 
ately professed ihemsdws neu¬ 
tral, and who, if they did not aid 
the People, were certainly of little 
or no service to the K mg. There 
were also eleven companies of 
Fusiliers Sedentaires or Vderails, 
consisting of one hundred men 
each, who gave up their arms to 
the citizens instead of opposing 
them ; and the Gendarmerie, 
horse and foot, one thousand three 
hundred strong. Of nil this force, 
only the Gua/ds and part the 
Gendarmerie Can be considered 
effective, amounting to about six 
thousand men,on whora Marmont 
had So depentjto meefe^he whole 
population^ Parity .a brave and 
martial people, vehemently ex¬ 
cited, many of them discharged 


veterans, capable at any time of 
affording an army of fifty thousand 
men at a day’s notice, and dwell¬ 
ing in a city peculiarly fitted by 
its style of construction to be the 
theatre of civic warfare. And yet 
had the Ministers possessed any 
forethought for the occasion, troops 
were to he had in abundance at 
Saint Denis, Sevres, Vincennes, 
Versailles, and other places near 
Paris, sufficient in number to have 
balanced, if not oveiVome, the 
extemporaneous levies of the citi¬ 
zen-multitude. 

When Marmont arrived in Pa¬ 
ris, the necessity for prompt 
measures for repressing distur¬ 
bances in various parts of the city 
had become urgent. Immense 
crowds of the laboring classes 
wen' collected in the region of the 
Pal.iis Royal and of die Tuileries, 
and near the lion Is of some of 
die Ministers, who, although arm¬ 
ed only villi bludgeons add 
stones, treated with utter contempt 
all the efforts of the 1*01 ice lor 
their dispersion. The gen¬ 
darmes rode up and down the 
streets amksquares to no purpose; 
they were everywhere insulted 
and reviled. The citizens* had 
now closed their shops, and an 
overu helming multitude of men, 
all animated with the same hatred 
of die Government, and openly 
propos^g ilbe most daring acts of 
resistance, inundated the streets 
in that most frequented quarter of 
the city. Thus*far, it is true, 
they were only a mob ; but they 
were gradually changing their 
character, and their reiterated at¬ 
tacks upon the Hotel Wagram on 
the Boulevard des Cnpuciues, the 
official residence of M. de Polig- 
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nac, must have taught the Pre¬ 
mier that what he saw was no 
transient, ebullition of popular 
heat. Accordingly, at half past 
four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Marmorit issued his orders to get 
the troops under arms, and bo¬ 
dies of infantry and cavalry were 
hastily marched to the Place du 
Carrousel, the Place LouisQuinzc, 
and the Boulevards. The regu¬ 
lar troops were then for the first 
time called upon to take part, in 
the passing events. 

It being now late in the after¬ 
noon, and an hour when the great 
thoroughfares of Paris are always 
full of people, the crowd continu¬ 
ed to increase by the influx of 
citizens into the narrow streets 
near the Palais Royal, until these 
became wholly impassable. The 
Police having endeavored in vain 
to open a communication by dis¬ 
pelling the mob, demanded the 
.assistance of tt oops. In fact, one 
of the gendarmes had already 
been killed by the citizens. Here¬ 
upon small detachments of the 
Guard weie sent to clear the 
■streets, and preserve Order in the 
■vicinity ol the Palais Royal ('spe¬ 
cially, as apprehensions began to 
be entertained tllat the citizens 
would break open the shops of the 
gunsmiths and armorers, which 
abound in that region, and possess 
themselves of arms. iLapnears 
that the pieces of the troops form¬ 
ing these detachments were not 
generally loaded, and that they 
had orders to conduct themselves 
/with moderation and temper, and 
^iot to fire unless they were fired 
upon by the people. One small 
detachment endeavored to de- 
bouche by the Rue du Due de 


Bordeaux, near the Tuilerics,but 
was so closely pressed upon and 
pelted with stones, tiles, and other 
missiles, as to be held in check 
for a while. On the other hand 
the Guards endeavored to make 
way by riding among the people 
and striking them with the flat of 
their sabres. At this point the 
firing commenced, and it is singu¬ 
lar enough that the first shot was 
fired by an Englishman. This 
man, whose name is said to have 
been Foulkes, lodged at an Eng¬ 
lish hotel at die corner of Rue 
des Pyramides and Rue Saint 
Honore; and as the detachment 
endea^pj^ed to pass he loaded a 
fowling-piece aud discharged it 
against them from the windows. 
The soldiers fired a volley in re¬ 
turn, which killed the Lngli-sn- 
man and two other persons. 
Meanwhile another and a stronger 
detachment had sought the Rue 
Saint Honore b\ the Kue de 
I’Eehelle, who were also arrested 
in their progress by the mass of 
people accumulated in the Rue 
Saint Honore between the two 
detachments. Here was the first 
example of a barricade, which 
was formed on the sudden by over¬ 
turning an omnibus, one of the 
long coaches which ply from one 
part of Paris to another, and 
placing it across the street. Be¬ 
hind this off-hand entrenchment, 
the .citizens received the summons 
of the Guards to surrender, and 
answered it only with a shower of 
tiles and pavement stones. At 
length tb$ troops forced the bar- 
ricade,and after two discharges 
in the airfired tjie third time upon 
the people, and finally drove thefn 
slowly along the street. Other 
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detachments, sent to the Palais 
Royal, and further up towards 
the Bourse, fired repeated volleys 
upon the people, killing a few and 
wounding many. Thus by reit¬ 
erated attacks on the crowds of 
unarmed men, and especially by 
charges of cavalry along the nar¬ 
row streets, encountered only by 
stones, glass, tiles, and so forth, 
thrown from the houses or from 
among the mob, the multitude 
was gradually thinned off early 
after night-fall; and at eleven 
o’clock the troops returned through 
silent and deserted streets to their 
quarters. 

In these incipient operations of 
the military several things deserve 
separate attention. The citizens, 
it will be remembered, were not 
yet armed, in 'lie proper sense of 
ihr word ; liny had no fire-arms, 
or anything to 'esist die attack of 
the cavalry or edict regular troops; 
for Mi(ks, sword-c.mes, or even 
pocket pistols were but poor 
means ol combating with soldiers 
armed to the teeth. In fact, the 
citizens fought with the stone* and 
other missiles found on the ,-pot, 
and with nothing else. They 
were therefore a mob of rioters, 
not a revolutionary militia. Still 
it seems that the usual ceremony 
of sutppjoning them to disperse 
by the intervention of tl^c civil 
magistrate, preparatory to a charge 
of troops, was wholly omitted. 
tyi&tflis ab incqpto talis ad 
The Ministers had embarked Jn a 
desperate attempt to revolutionize 
the Government, and abolish all 
the guaranties , of liber^|^and 
they did not trouble thetsg&ves 
particularly about, of 


law, in riding down the unruly 
badauds of Paris. 

The incidents of this day af¬ 
forded to each of the parties en¬ 
gaged some valuable lessons, but 
the insurgent citizens alone seem 
to have turned them to profit 
What should even then, at the 
opening scene of civil war, have 
taught the King to recede, and 
revoke the obnoxious Ordinances, 
was the conduct of the troops of 

the Line. Surelv the Ministers 
•* 

could not in reason hope to suc¬ 
ceed, with all the moral force of 
France against them, and all the 
physical force also, except a few 
thousand men of the Garde 
Rovnle. Yet that such was the 
prospect before them, they might 
have inf’iTcd, if they had used 
their uwlcistandings, from the in¬ 
cidents of Tuesday. For at this 
time the troops of the Line plainly 
evinced their disposition to frater¬ 
nize with their fellow citizens 
against the Crown. A detach¬ 
ment of the fifth regiment of the 
Line, which was marched into 
the Place du Palais Royal, was 
greeted with cries of good will 
by the pec/ple assembled there, 
and tl iik early engaged not to fire 
upon them if ordered. Nor does 
it appear that any of the troops of 
the Line, on service this day, 
co-operated to any purpose with 
the Guard. 

Nevertheless, Marshal Mar- 
inont, misled by the apparent suc¬ 
cess of the first day’s operations, 
and finding the city in a tranquil 
state in the evening, wrote to the 
King in the most encouraging 
language. M. dc Polignac, on 
the contrary, jdlhough he is said 
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to have participated in the delu¬ 
sion of the Marshal, took a very 
peculiar step in view of all the 
circumstances. Polignac gave a 
dinner that evening to the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet, who sat down 
to the council table at the Hotel 
Wagram under the protection of 
a battalion and of several pieces of 
artillery. It was an extraordina¬ 
ry time to join in festivities, when 
civil war was breaking out around 
them in consequence of their vio¬ 
lation of the Charter; and they 
must have felt like a band of 
conspirators, partaking of Cati¬ 
line’s bloody cup, — humani cor¬ 
poris sanguinem vino ptrmix- 
turn . At the dose of this their 
last official feast, they signed 
an ordinance declaring Paris in a 
state of siege, and giving up its in¬ 
habitants to the horrors of martial 
law. It needed only this final act 
of tyranny to fill the measure qf 
their infamy and family, thus to 
consign over the capital of the 
Kingdom to military violence, 
suspending the operation of all 
civil authority within its limits. — 
But as to the Parisians them¬ 
selves, such an ordinance fell 
harmless at their feet; for they 
had already renounced the Gov¬ 
ernment from which it emanated, 
and no longer felt as if they could 
gain or lose by decrees, when 
they were fixed to try the issue of 
arms. And yet the Ministers 
rested content with the empty 
menace of an ordinance, instead 
of taking measures K> prevent the 
citizens from obtaining arms and 
tSabunition. It was represented 
tb the Government that the spat¬ 
tered guard houses ; ahou|;th^^y, 


and the armorers’ shops, would 
inevitably he plundered before 
the morrow'; and that the Arsen¬ 
al and the powder magazine of 
Deux Moulins should he properly 
guarded to preserve them front 
tite same fate. But the good ge¬ 
nius of the Nation prevailed, and 
lulled ‘the Commander in Chief 
and the Ministers into inaction as 
fatal to their cause as it was ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Some characteristic incidents 
on the part of the citizens termina¬ 
ted the evening of Tuesday. 
Desirous to expel the guard sta¬ 
tioned in the Place de la Bourse 
they had set fire to the guard 
house, a small wopden building ; 
and when the firemen came to 
extinguish the flames, they sut- 
fered themselves to bo disarmed 
by the mob. During die evening 
the citizens exhibited in this 
square, and elsewhere in the city, 
the body of a nnm t kilied by the 
discharge of the guard* in the 
Rue Saint Ilouore, inciting each 
each other to vengeance by ihe 
view of their murdered compat¬ 
riot. They then proceeded to 
destroy the lamps which lighted 
the* city, thus signifying as it 
were the eud of legal order. 
It is to be remembered that die 
lamps of Parisare suspended* from 
ropes stretched across the' street, 
whereof such terrible use -was 
m$de in the former Revolution. 
By the destruction of the lanterns 
the narrow avenues of Paris were 
given up to darkness and mystery, 
and th^isiJKjlace were left to the 
secur43pfe^futicwi;'^f' , .th)rfr plans 
of -.for:, the .^decisive 

movetodtehftb© ensuing day. 
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The citizens, as we have seen, 
retired on Tuesday evening, and 
left the streets in such apparent 
tranquillity, that Marshal Mar- 
mont was completely deceived. 
But everything was changed be¬ 
fore the troops left their barracks 
.the next morning. The National 
Guard and the tricolored dag 
reappeared together on Wednes¬ 
day, and armed partisans suc¬ 
ceeded to the mobs of the day 
before. Early in the morning, 
or during the night, the armorers’ 
shops had been entered, the de¬ 
tached guard-houses had been 
plundered, the Fusdiers Serleri- 
inires had given up their arms, 
the Arsenal had been captured, 
the theatres had made a distribu¬ 
tion of muskets and other arms, 
and the magazine of Deux Mou- 
lins had furnished the insurgents 
with ammunition for the weapons, 
which they procured bom every 
accessible scarce. Add to the 
quantity of arms obtained by haz¬ 
ard or force, or previously pos¬ 
sessed !»y individuals, that forty 
thousand equipments had remain¬ 
ed with the soldiers of the National 
Guard, at their disbandment a few 
years before ; and we shall thfen 
conceive by what means an abun¬ 
dance of arms and munitions of 
waif was on the ■ instant placed in 
the hands of the Parisians.* 

All business but that of War 
was now completely at a 
The shops “Vere ' dten^lHefe 
closely shut, and the i^pidws 
fastened and batted aftt in 
serious preparation fimictiiaf' 
sieg&’: Hand|^ls : bfail^^ah*a- 
tory nature had been ‘(priiifttteljr 
distributed d#ing the mgMi or 
posted up in conspicuous situa- 
29 * 


tions, where they could easily be 
read, so as to supply the place of 
the ordinary journals. The toc¬ 
sin was sounded, summoning 
every man to arm for his coun¬ 
try, and to aid in ejecting the odi¬ 
ous Bourbons from the power 
they had obtained by foreign force, 
and now dishonored by their ty¬ 
ranny ; and the multitude came 
pouring in from the faubourgs, to 
swell the masses furnished by the 
swarmiqg streets of thfe city. It 
was not long before the trades¬ 
men of the royal family look down 
the royal arms from their doors 
to deprecate the fury of the armed 
citizens, and their example was 
followed by the notaries and other 
legal functionaries, whose offices 
exhibited the badges of royal au¬ 
thority. In fact the insignia of 
royalty were everywhere defaced 
or taken down, and whfen they 
were naovcahle, suspended to the 
lamp ropes in scorn, or publicly 
burnt in heaps, amid cries of 
Five la Chartc! All Paris was 
now in open insurrection. They 
hailed with enthusiastic acclama¬ 
tions the appearance of the tri¬ 
colored flag, which roused all 
their recollections of other days of 
glory, and was ^inseparably asso¬ 
ciated in their minds with the idea 
of national independence. They 
greeted it as the ‘star of the 
brave,* as the ‘rainbow of the 
freeand they felt as if starting 
from a troubled sleep, when they 
beheld the long proscribed sym¬ 
bol of the Revolution floating 
once more to the breeze, the con¬ 
secrated, banner of a second strug¬ 
gle with despotism, under the 
auspice! of thd citizen soldiers of 
the National Guard. 
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It is to be observed, however, 
that nothing like combination or 
the influence of responsible lead¬ 
ers was yet discernible. The 
assembling hosts bore every spe¬ 
cies of weapon, some rifles or 
proper military muskets, many of 
them fowling pieces, pistols, 
swords, pikes, and even much 
humbler means of offence and de¬ 
fence. It seemed to be a mere 
spontaneous outpouring of uni¬ 
versal enthusiasm, a sort of in¬ 
stinct of opposition to the King and 
all who supported his authority, 
which stimulated young and old 
alike, from the spruce bourgeois 
who left his counter to have a shot 
at the Guards, to the hardy ope¬ 
ratives of the faubourgs, who need¬ 
ed nothing but a fit occasion to 
convert them into brave and 
ready soldiers. Hut however de¬ 
ficient in the regular organization 
of war these men were, np one 
could doubt who saw them, that 
the fate of the Bourbons was seal¬ 
ed. Strong parties began to 
march down from the Rue Saint 
Antoine and the quarter above 
the Place de la Bastilje, who oc¬ 
cupied the Quai de la Greve, and 
the contiguous Place de l’Hotel 
de Ville, the Place du Palais 
Royal, and the otlier open spaces 
intermediate between those points, 
and hoisted the tricolored flag on 
the towers of Notre Dame. 

Marshal Marmont, it seems, 
who had left the citizens to pro¬ 
cure arms and* make their ar¬ 
rangements unmolested since mid¬ 
night, now began to take alarm, 
and to view the matter in its true 
light. At eight o’clock he wrote 
Nfo the King a long* letterf which 


miscarried, and again another of the 
same purport an hour afterwards, 
as follows: 

‘ Wednesday, 9 A. M 

‘ I had the honor yesterday oft 
making report to your Majesty of 
the dispersion of the groups, which 
disturbed the tranquillity of Paris. 
This morning they have again 
formed, more numerous and men¬ 
acing than before. It is no long¬ 
er a riot,— it is a revolution. It 
is of urgent necessity that your 
Majesty should adopt measures of 
pacification. The honor of the 
Crown may yet be saved. To¬ 
morrow, perhaps, it will be too 
late. 1 shall take today the same 
measures as yesterday. The 
troops will be ready at noon. I 
await with impatience y our Majes¬ 
ty’s orders.’ 

This note exhibits evident 
marks of having been written in 
considerable agitation, and under 
the influence of some desponden¬ 
cy, or of great reluctance to pro¬ 
ceed to extremities. Marinoiu 
had dispersed an unarmed mob 
the day before by charges of 
moveable columns in various parts 
of<be city: did he intend to ope¬ 
rate in the same way today against 
an armed militia, as daring as it 
was numerous ? Such is the in¬ 
tention expressed in his despatch. 
Fortunately we possess an able 
and authentic account of the 
movemerrts? of the* troops, from 
thepenOf M. Bermond de Va- 
eheres,*-ia%a£^bfficer of the 
Guards^which affords a clear 
insight the rmlitary events of 
the Revolution, and enables us to 
give a faithful vfew of the plan of 
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operations adopted by Marmont. 
As for the delay of three hours in 
setting the troops in motion, the 
sole reason which can he assign¬ 
ed for it is the anxiety of the 
' Marshal to prevent the effiision of 
blood, and to afford the King time 
to send back a pacific answer. 
No such answer came, however, 
and accordingly the sanguinary 
work of war commenced, 
Marmout’s head-quarters were 
at this time at the Tuileries, where 
indeed they continued until the 
Chateau was occupied by the 
citizens, and the contest terminat¬ 
ed. This post was defended on 
the upper aide towards the city, 
by means of six battalions of 
French Guards, with three squad¬ 
rons of lancers and the artillery, 
who formed m order of battle on 
die Place du Carrousel ; and on 
the side of the Gardens were two 
battalions of Swiss Guards occu¬ 
pying the £Jace Louis Quinze. 
Strong detachments were station¬ 
ed in the Champs Ely sues, to 
keep open the communication 
with Saint Cloud by the avenue 
and harrier of Neuilly. Tlirec 
regiments of the Line, the Cth, 
50th, and 53d, received orders to 
occupy the Place Vendotne, and 
so to stretch along from the Rue 
de la Paix by the interior Boule¬ 
vards to the Bastille, tbps consti¬ 
tuting a line in force, which should 
embrace the whole $etni-circam- 
ference of Paris on the northerly 
aide. The remaking ||giment 
of the Line, theFfith, was com¬ 
manded to . oec^tpy the large 
squares qf. %inte Genevieve, the 
PalaisdeJustice, and,the>tfotel 
de ViHe includingtthe Quai de 
• la Greve. His plan it seems was, 


after thus securing possession of 
the Boulevards, Quais, and Pla¬ 
ces, to keep open a communica¬ 
tion through the great thorough¬ 
fares of the Rue Richelieu, Rue 
Saint Honore, and Rue Saint 
Denis, by detachments of cavalry 
or infantry charging upon the citi¬ 
zens as on Tuesday. This plan 
of operations has been vehemently 
ciiticised and censured since ; and 
after an agitating crisis is over it is 
easy to say how things might have 
been cfone to greater advantage. 
In military events especially, every 
body is wise when it is too late, 
and wonders that a multitude of 
things, apparently very simple, did 
not occur at the time to those, on 
whom responsibility devolved. 
Much of tiie refleetion cast upon 
Marmont is nothing, we imagine, 
but this posthumous wisdom of 
disappointed men. And tin; sim¬ 
ple truth, as w e gather it from the 
dilferent and often contradictory 
opinions of coufli< ling parties is, 
that the ultimate lefusal of the 
four regiments of the Line to co¬ 
operate with the Guards in firing 
upon their compatriots, was the 
veal causd of Marmonl’s failure in 
ihe successful accomplishment of 
his purpose. One half of his 
force, occupying the fixed posi¬ 
tions, the points d’rtppui in the 
city, became, as we shall see, 
serviceable rather than otherwise 
to the insurgent citizens, and left 
the whole contest to the Guards. 

The first rencontre between 
the citizens and the Hoops occur¬ 
red unexpectedly at the Hotel de 
Ville, before the Guards were put 
in motion. Between nine and 
ten Marmont sent a lieutenant and 
fifteen men to the Place de 
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whether the 
15th regiment of die Line had arriv¬ 
ed there. On entering the square 
this little detachment was immedi¬ 
ately fired upon by the citizens, 
who killed one man and wounded 
several others, and would have 
cut off the whole body, but for 
die timely arrival of a battalion, 
which had afterwards been order¬ 
ed to make a reconnaissance in 
the same direction. This inci¬ 
dent has been greatly exaggerated 
in the accounts of the dav,* drawn 
up and published at the moment, 
without any knowledge of the 
plan marked out for the troops, 
and of course with a very mistaken 
idea of the object and direction of 
their movements. It is only re¬ 
markable as the opening scene of 
bloodshed of this day. 

Noon having come without 
any orders from Saint Cloud, 
contrary to Marrnont’s hopes, and 
desires, he was obliged to obm- 
mence the line of active opera¬ 
tions, upon which he had decided. 
Reserving only a small force to 
guard die Louvre and the Tuile- 
ries, and having posted the regi¬ 
ments of the Line as*we have 
already stated, he divided his 
remaining force into four columns 


of about equal strength, for the 
performance of separate duties. 
The first column, of one battalion, 
two guns, and two squadrons of 
horse grenadiers, commanded by 
the Vieomtede Saint Hilaire, was 
to move from the Champs Ely- 
sees to the church of La Made¬ 
leine, *and after following the 
Boulevards to the Rue Richelieu 
to return to the Champs Elysees. 
The second column, consisting of 
a battalion of infantry, two guns, 
and three squadrons of cavalry, 
commanded by M. de Saint C’lia- 
mans, was to follow the Rue 
Richelieu to the Boulevards, and 
then wheeling tothe right to march 
by the Boulevards to the Bastille, 
and thence return by the Rue St 
Antoine to the Hotel de Ville, 
where it was to meet the fourth col¬ 
umn. Two battalions ol guards* 1 
with two guns and 30 gendarmes, 
under M. de Talon, were to pro¬ 
ceed to the Marche dj>s Innocens: 
thence, one battalion was to di¬ 
verge tothe left up the Rue Saint 
Denis to the Porte St Denis, and 
then return H<*' the Marche des 
Innocens, while the other battal¬ 
ion, which in the meantime was 
to diverge to the right as far as 
the Place du Chatclet, should 


* In the various accounts of the Three Days, the word Place de Greve occurs 
frequently, but it is not strictly proper. The lldtel de Villa of Paris is situated on 
the long side of a large square, which opens upon Chi' northerly bank of the Seme, 
and is called the Place de l’Hdlel de Ville. A heW suspension bridge, tailed Pont de 
la Greve, crosses the river at this point. The Quai Pelletier opens into the square on 
the one hand, and the Quai de la Greve on the other. Near to the entrance of 
the bridge, and of course at one end of the square, is.fhe place of puWic executions,* 
where the guillotine js erected on such occasions. ^The entire locality is popularly 
called the Place de Greve, from the word greve, which means a strand or flat shore ; 
the name, as applied to that spot, being coeval with modem Paris, and undoubtedly 
derived from the natural condition of the bank of the riVer there, and its primitive 
use as a landing-place. The readers of Prior will hia allusion to the 

particulars for which the square is now the mQRtnoW^I)$, 

‘ Who has e’er beenat Paris must needs fcnhtiF$he Gj£ve, 

The fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave. 4 " 
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have returned to meet it; and 
here they were to wait for further 
orders. The fourth and last col¬ 
umn, consisting; of one battalion of 
infantry, a half squadron of lan¬ 
cers, and two pieces of cannon, 
commanded by M. do Quinsonus, 
were to proceed along the Quais 
to the Place de Greve, supported 
by the 18th regiment of light in¬ 
fantry, and, being there joined by 
the second column, to maintain 
themselves in position at the Ho¬ 
tel de Ville. The several de¬ 
tachments accordingly departed 
upon the services assigned them 
respectively; hut before giving an 
account of their proceedings, it is 
proper to relate some incidents, 
wlpch soon afterwards took place 
at the Tuilciies. 

Such of the Deputies elect as 
were in Paris, had met repeat¬ 
edly since llie publication of the 
Ordinances, to consult on the 
course they Should pursue. Be¬ 
tween two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon a, deputation from 
these Deputies, consisting, of Gen¬ 
eral Gerard, the Comte de La¬ 
ban, and MM. Lafitte, Casimjr 
Perrier, and Mauguin, repaired 
to head-quarters to confer with 
the Due de Raguse, and press 
upon him the importance ol doing 
something to stop th| it of 

blood. M. Lafitte,,V^o spbke 
in behalf of the deeutation, repue- 
sented to the ^Marshal jtbe deplor¬ 
able state of the metropc^, de¬ 
clared in a state of siege* a °d 
treated like a townlakft ^^ oftt^ 
blood flo\yipg ;5 jn j 

and declared that 
Deputies of IPratygjP gp^ wi 
consider him perSonally responsi¬ 
ble for the consequences of a cen- 

2‘J* 


tinuance of hostilities. The Mar¬ 
shal replied that he considered 
obedience to the royal commands 
a point of honor as a soldier, and 
asked for the conditions of armis¬ 
tice proposed by the Deputies, that 
he might report them to the King. 
M. Lafitte replied; ‘Without 
judging too highly of our influence, 
we think we" can be answerable 
that everything will return to or¬ 
der on the following conditions, 
namelv, the revocation ol the ille¬ 
gal Ordinances of the 2oth ol 
July, the dismissal ol the Minis¬ 
ters, and the convocation of the 
Chambers on the 3d of August.’ 
The Marshal answered, that as a 
citizen ho might not disapprove, 
nay, might even participate in the 
opinions ol the Deputies, but as a 
soldier lie had his orders, and felt 
hound to carry them into execu¬ 
tion, He was willing to submit 
then*'overture to the. King; hut 
proposed, as M. de Polignac was 
now in the Chateau, to go and 
request him to receive the depu¬ 
tation. After a short absence he 
returned with an altered counte¬ 
nance, and’informed the Deputies 
that Polignac declined any^ con¬ 
ference, the conditions proposed 
rendering it wholly useless. In 
fact, the Ministers had fled from 
their respective hotels, and taken 
refuge at head-quarters, deter¬ 
mined to persist in their lolly and 
madness, amid the rattle ol nnis- 
ketry, die roar of,cannon, and the 
peal of the tocsin, with the trieol- 
ored flag everywhere displayed 
before their eyes, regardless of 
the sufferings they inflicted on 
their cqntttry in the gratification of 
the senseless ambition of a tyrant. 
M. Lafitte, when lie received the 
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answer of M. de Polignac, took 
leave with the simple but impress 
sive declaration; ‘ Then we 

HAVE CIVIL WA»/ - 

It would seem that until this 
time the citizens had entertained 
some hope of accommodation; 
and it is stated, in some of the me¬ 
moirs of the Revolution, that the 
insurgent multitude did not feel 
that it was a desperate case, until 
the deputation of their friends left 
the Tuileries. Meanwhile pre¬ 
parations had been made on a 
large scale for resisting the troops 
in their progress through the nar¬ 
row streets. The paving stones 
were torn up, and carried to the up¬ 
per rooms of the houses, to be hurl¬ 
ed on the heads of the troops. Bul¬ 
lets were cast by the women in the 
shops and at the doors. Those 
who had arms of any hind stood 
ready to use .them : those > who 
had not, disposed themselviw to 
employ such humble missiles as 
they could obtain, and to aid their 
brethren by their presence and 
acclamations in default of possess* 
ing the means of active coopera¬ 
tion. In these circumstances the 
projected movements of the troops 
began. 

M. de Saint HHaire’s column 
performed the service allotted to 
them without difficulty, being 
marched through spacious streets 
not inhabited by a belligerent pop¬ 
ulation. But their movement, as 
it was comparatively free of dan¬ 
ger, so w’as it of no consequence 
in any point of view, *—neither 
benefiting the King noripjufing 
the citizens. ^ 

The second ■ colmna^MByc^d 
up the Rue Richelieu ini^gjl^a 
dense crowd, but proceeded along 
the Boulevards without encoun¬ 


tering much resistance as far as 
the Porte Saint Denis. Here 
they were fired upon from the 
houses, and even from the top of 
the arch of Porte Saint Denis it¬ 
self. As the column advanced, 
the firing increased. When M. 
de Saint Chamans reached the 
Porte Saint Martin he found the 
opposition to his further progress 
so earnest, that he was obliged to 
countermarch his cavalry behind 
his infantry, which, thus unmask¬ 
ed, fired upon the citizens by 
platoons; and thus, with flic aid 
of artillery, the column broke 
through the multitude and con¬ 
tinued its advance. Meanwhile 
the citizens had begun to erect 
barricades in this quarter, and al¬ 
though the troops surmounted 
them now, yet they were con¬ 
structed so fast, that it would have 
been next to impossible for the 
troops tq return the same way. — 
As tbe ool^mn proceeded, they 
passed the JtQtli regiment of the 
Line aeafvth%lChftteau d’Eau, or 
large fountain of the Rue de Bon¬ 
di, where they had been stationed 
ever since the rnoruing. Beyond 
this, point, as they approached the 
Bastille through the Boulevard du 
Temple and Saint Antoine, they 
entered into a large mass of the 
worktnf® of the faubourgs, sur¬ 
passing, nothin boldness and num¬ 
bers, the insurgents whom they 
had previously encountered. The 
ttpopg advanced in close columns, 
occupying, the width of the Bou¬ 
levard,by a party of 

sok!ie #P* das ^ lu F >s ^°° ters » 

who the air and at the 

window ^iseir i^biect being to 
prevent the latter from being se¬ 
curely occupied by the armed 
citizens. The large open space 
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of the Place de la Bastille speedi¬ 
ly became the scene of a sangui¬ 
nary contest. 

M. de Saint Chamans easily 
drove out the multitude to make 
room for his troops; but the citi¬ 
zens only withdrew to the houses 
and the numerous streets opening 
upon the square, from whence 
they maintained a persevering 
fire, which of course was return¬ 
ed by the soldiers. The column 
drove the people before it when¬ 
ever the attempt was made, but 
was prevented from marching up 
the Rue Saint Antoine to the 
Hotel de Villc as it had been or¬ 
dered to do, by the barricades 
erected in that street, and by the 
hostility of the citizens, who not 
only fired continually upon the 
troops, hut poured down upon 
them a continual shower of stones, 
tiles, glass, and articles of furni¬ 
ture, from the house windows. 
Of course, trmny Jiv^p were lost 
in this quarter, and great injury 
was done to the houses, by the 
discharge of muskets and field- 
pieces. Finding it impracticable, 
at length, to complete the route 
assigned to him, M. de Saint Gha- 
mans crossed the river at the 
Pont d’Austerlitz, and as it were 
stole off to the Tuileries by the 
back way of the other jS^Je of the 
Seine. The citizens of tbc'Bue 
Saint Antoine looked upon the 
Movement of the troops in that di¬ 
rection as a triumph, aad suppos¬ 
ed that they had been recalled in 
consequence of the success of the 
insurrection at head-^pip^r3. — 
Thus nothing was awe^plbhed 
by this c^Iumo, which ^eft die cit¬ 
izens in possession of the confi¬ 
dent feelings of supposed victory. 


and left them free to unite their 
strength to that of the insurgents 
in the heart of the city. 

The operations of the third col¬ 
umn ended still more unsatisfac¬ 
torily. To reach the Marche des 
lnnocens, they marched through 
the Rue Saint Honore, where 
they were continually exposed to 
a severe fire from the windows, 
court-yards, and narrow streets or 
alleys along their route, and sub¬ 
jected* to showers of paving stones 
and other missiles, to which, as 
marching in a dense body, they 
wqre necessarily much exposed. 
They were received with a sharp 
fire at the Marche itself, but soon 
made good their position, and 
prepared to execute their orders. 
M. de Talon lost no time in de¬ 
taching a battalion up the Rue 
Saint Penis, but found it neces¬ 
sary,, to depart from the plan 
maflted out for him, until the ye- 
turu of this detachment should 
make him feel strong enough to 

E roeeed down the Rue Saint 
)enis to the Place de Cliatelet. 
Accordingly a battalion under 
Colonel Pleineselve made its way 
up the Rue Saint Penis tp the 
Boulevards. But in doing so, it 
suffered sevefrely from the citi¬ 
zens, who, in this quarter, had 
always manifested a determined 
spirit. They had erected so 
many barricades in this street, 
amounting it is said to thirty in 
all, that, although the troops 
surmounted every obstacle, and 
finally gained the Porte Saint 
a work of infinite 
labor Ili much time; and when 
they end of their ap¬ 

pointed march, they found that 
the barricades had been renewed 
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and strengthened behind them, 
so that it was impossible to re¬ 
join their comrades, and at the 
same time the Boulevards were 
equally blocked up on each side 
of them : so that they were com¬ 
pelled to abandon the field and 
return to the Tuileries by the Rue 
du Faubourg Saint Denis and 
the outskirts of the city. 

Meanwhile the residue of the 


the whole plan of operations for 
the day, so far as they were con¬ 
cerned. The fourth column alone 
sustained a genuine battle. It 
was not anticipated, when they 
started from the Tuileries, that 
they were strong enough to per¬ 
form alone the service on which 
they were sent; for the second 
column was to have joined them 
at the Grove, which both united 


third column was left in a most 
perilous situation, in the Marche 
des Inuocens, blocked up and 
harassed by a continually aug¬ 
menting multitude of people, who 
were walling up the streets with 
barricades. Finding that his am¬ 
munition began to run short, the 
commander was compelled to 
despatch an aide-de-camp dis¬ 
guised in the dress of a citi/en, to 
obtain relief. In fact, the troops 
at this poiut suffered morc^jmd 
the conflict waged here vvns'pbre 
sanguinary, than at anv other point 
except the Hotel de Ville. The 


were to defend against the citi¬ 
zens. But, as we have already 
seen, the second column was 
compelled to leave the fourth to 
its fate; and of course, when the 
latter reac hed the Hotel de Ville 
it found itself alone. They pro¬ 
ceeded by the Quais as far as the 
Font Nouf, and there, instead of 
continuing directly to the Plane 
de Greve, they crossed the Seine, 
and passed along the Quni do 
PHorloge to the Marche nux 
Fleurs, which abuts on the Pont 
Notre Damft, a briugV a little to 
the westwards of the Pont de la 


messenger suc ceeded in reaching Greve, and opposite the Quai 
head quarters, and a battalion of Pelletier, which opens into the 
Swiss Guards was immediately Greve. The general decided to 
despatched to relieve thedisheart- recross the river by the Pont 
ened troops. The poor Swiss Nbti;e Dame, sending forward a 
missed their way, as wiser men detachment to make a demons- 
niighl easily have dene, amid the tration by the Pont de la Greve. 
blind alleys and crooked streets At the Pom Neuf he had found 
through which they had to pass; part qf the, 15th regiment of the 
and reached the Marche at last, Line, whtkb, b& virtue of orders 
barely in season to rescue the re- from the t)uc ue Raguse, he re¬ 
mains of the third column, and quired to support Jiiin in his 
conduct them baok by the Place movement on the Hotel de Ville. 
du Chatelet and the Quais to the One battalion of these troops of 
Louvre, where they took a posi- the Line followed the Guards 
tion. actoe * ' dta^Pont Notre Dame, 

The three while .otfra. remained on the 

movements we hafe f||owed, Marclre au^ |leurs to observe 
were engaged in a series fir skir- that tie^hborhebd 1 . f ■’ 
mishes, which ended in defeating Early an, this day the citizens 
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had entered the Hotel de Ville 
for the purpose of ringing the toc¬ 
sin and hoisting the tricolored flag. 
They did not attempt, however, 
to convert the edifice itself into a 
military position, but were content¬ 
ed with occupying the square and 
the neighboring streets. Here, 
in the course of the day, they had 
collected in great numbers, and 
had become in a qualified degree 
organized, so as to act in masses 
and under the direction of lenders. 
When they saw the troops ap¬ 
proaching, they marched toman! 
with drums beating to urcup) the 
bridge, Uv which the Guards ueio 
to cross tile river. M. Bvrmond 
de Vacheres, the commanding 
officer, caused his can.ion to he 
brought to the middle of the 
bridge, and then rode forward 
himself to conjure the people to 
retire and give him free passage. 
But the citizens refused to hear 
him ; and anjuljutant having been 
killed at his side by their fue, he 
dispersed them by a discharge of 
grape shot, and occupied the 
Quai de Gevres and Quai Pelle¬ 
tier at the termination of ’he 
bridge. In the mean time the 
detachment, which was to cross 
the Pont de la Grove, and, which 
ought to have waited for the oth¬ 
er detachment coming up by 
the Quai Pelletier, so that both 
should enter the Place de Greve 
together, had rushed on imperi¬ 
ously, and entered the square 
alone, where it was exposed to 
the whole fire of the people from 
the houses, the square, aqct the 
corners of the streets kito 

it. At length the othf|fiivyia ; ; 
of the column catBe #|^ ' 

port of their comrades, and they 


succeeded in gaining possession of 
the square, and for a time silenc¬ 
ing the fire from the houses, al¬ 
though it was still continued out 
of one of the cross streets called 
Hue dn Mouton, and from the 
opposite side of the Seine. 

In the Rue du Mouton the 
citizens had entrenched them¬ 
selves behind barricades, and se¬ 
verely annoyed the troops on the 
square. The Guards charged 
up the street, and carried the 
barricade, but it was soon re¬ 
taken bv the citizens, who from 
time to time renewed their fire also 
from the houses. The Guards had 
reckoned on being supported in 
their position by the light infantry 
of the line, posted on the south 
side of the ri\er. When, howev¬ 
er, the (bunds in the Place de 
Greve began to sutler from the 
fire of the citizens on the oppo¬ 
site Quais, messages wore scut to 
the officer of the Line who com¬ 
manded there, and finally he re¬ 
fused to interfere. The conse¬ 
quence was that the citizens, se¬ 
cure behind the heavy Mono para¬ 
pets, vvhidj in Paris border the 
Quais along the banks of die river, 
and protected in some son by 
the soldiers of the lf>th regiment, 
soon filled the Quai de la Cite, 
on which the supension bridge of 
the Greve abuts, and kept up a 
well sustained fire on the Guards. 

Such was the situation of things 
when a body of cuirassiers, which 
had been detached from the 
column commanded by M. de 
Saint Chamans for the purpose, 
came to announce to the Guards 
in the Place de Greve that the 
long expected* column had been 
obliged to return to head-quarters, 
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instead of coming to their sup¬ 
port. The cuirassiers had fought 
their way along through innu¬ 
merable difficulties, and only suc¬ 
ceeded in entering the Grove by 
means of a powerful diversion 
made by the column there, to as¬ 
sist them in doing it. The cuir¬ 
assiers were followed by the f)0th 
regiment of the Line, under .VI. 
de Maussion. They had volun¬ 
tarily abandoned their position on 
the Boulevards to return to their 
barrack ; but finding it occupied 
by the insurgents, they had con¬ 
tinued onward to the Gicve, trier 
an express engagement with VI. 
de Maussion not to act against 
the Parisians, and were now plac¬ 
ed in the interior court of the 
Hotel de Viilo. The command¬ 
ing officer of the Guards, finding, 
after five hours of continual firing, 
that his ammunition began to fail 
short, now sent to the Tuileries 
for succor. A detachment of tun 
hundred Swiss accordingly came 
to their relief; and in the move¬ 
ments necessary for placing the 
Swiss in the position occupied by 
the Guards some confusion oc¬ 
curring, the citizens took advan¬ 
tages!'it, and made a simultaneous 
attack on the troops from all 
points. Allhougfi repulsed by 
the murderous discharges of the* 
Guards, the people continually 
- returned to the attack, with the 
courage and perseverance of vet¬ 
eran soldiers, giving the Guards 
but little respite and no opportu¬ 
nity for repose, while the cavalry 
were perpetually exposed to the 
plunging tire of the citizens on the 
Quai de la Cite. 

This state of things becoming 
insupportable to the troops, they 


determined to retire into the Ho¬ 
tel de ViJle, abandoning the de¬ 
fence of the square and its out¬ 
posts. M. de Hermond says that 
the insurgents mistaking this 
■inurement. Jor a retreat, lollowed 
it up with another general attack. 
There c was no mistake about it. 
There is no meaning in words if 

vT 

it uas not a retreat. The ammu¬ 
nition of the Gourds was wholly 
exhausted, and ihev were obliged 
to liaw recourse for a partial 
supply to tin' regiment of the 
Line, uii i were quiet spectators 
oi the -ci w. The Guards were 
i;i hit t a tnia ! b'! to take-refuge in 
the Hotel de V;l!e, where'they 
would ci use u> he a mark for the 
sharp-chooteis among the citizens, 
and could themselves fire upon 
the peojil" fiom a she!’, red post, 
whim tlicir horses were safe in 
thec o'iit-yardofthe Hotel. Here, 
the: ell>re. f w troops remained un¬ 
til towards night, wfeen a disguis¬ 
ed messenger arrived, and an¬ 
nounced to them that they were 
to evacuate their position, and re¬ 
treat to the Tuileries us thev best 

*» 

could. It was concluded to wait 
until midnight, when it was pre¬ 
sumed the Parisians would have 
retired to their homes, and then 
to retreat by the same route they 
had come, as the Conciergerie 
and other public buildings occu¬ 
pied a considerable space along 
tile southern Quais, and of course 


the people were less likely to in¬ 
terrupt their march by firing from 
windows in that quarter, than from 
the closely inhabited tenements of 
the dii%it course by the Quai de 

Th#5*tH&ops were thus engag¬ 
ed for twelve hours, without any 
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food, or any refreshment, except 
a few bottles of wine much dilu¬ 
ted with water, which the soldiers 
bought of some wine-sellers on or 
near the square. The number of 
their killed and wounded is various 
ly stated, but amounted, it would 
seem, to two hundred or two hun¬ 
dred and lilh in all.* T , he de¬ 
struction of the citizens was un¬ 
doubtedly lunch greater, as they 
exposed tbemseivr.xwu-clleriintdv, 
and were subject to tin 1 shot of 
cannon ; hut it is difficult to uncer¬ 
tain the exact number that fell at 
this particular part of the city. 
Mfmy bodies were tin own into the 
Seine? and although, a* we shall 
State hereafter, calculations were 
made as to tlw liumbet nf killed 
and wounded h\ the r< turn-, of the 
hospitals, and so forth, \ < t these 
calculations d< not li\ t»u extent 
of the destruction of li ! • at the 
Hotel de Viile. Hu:; all the 
blood shed bp/e was cheaply ex¬ 
pended, the result of its effu¬ 
sion being all impoitani, because 
it was in fact a decided vic¬ 
tory in itself and in its conse¬ 
quences upon the royal cause. 
The Guards retreated at midnight, 
as had been arranged, and it was 
well for' ifiem that they did not 
longer $elay their march, as the 
number of barricades was in¬ 
creasing every hour,-and«tlieir re¬ 
turn would soon have been im¬ 
practicable. They found Che 
15th regiment of the Line posted 
very tranquilly at the Palais de 
Justice and on the Pont Neuf, 


observing a very patient neutrality 
in this war between Charles X. 
and the population of Paris. 

Thus terminated the military 
operations of Wednesday the 28th 
of July. They had wholly failed 
of their intended effect on every 
point. Three of the four columns 
had been fairly beaten, or at least 
beaten off, in the enterprises they 
had undertaken. Whatever suc¬ 
cess they may have had iu a 
military point of view,— for the 
Gnrlists flatter themselves with 
the consolation that in a military 
point of view the troops succeed¬ 
ed, because they made good cer¬ 
tain positions lor a lime, — yet 
morally spe.akine they were totally 
and absolutely vanquished There 
i' no question about lli! 1 - iu truth 
and iu fact. They had attempted 
certain objects- and iiad been 
diivcn hack to head-quarters, 
leiiMug those objects but half ac¬ 
complished at best, and the fiold 
of battle in possession of the in¬ 
surgents. This would bo called 
victoi} by all rational men, what¬ 
ever die advocates of despotism. 
English French, may see fit to 
term it. As for the first column, 
it did nothing, good or bad, and 
therefore does not vary the result. 
We should add that some irregu¬ 
lar skirmishing occurred in the 
course of the day between the 
citizens and the Gendarmerie, or 
small parties of the Guards, in the 
Rue Saint Honore, the Place du 
Palais Royal, and the Place des 
Victoires. Marshal Marmont 

to be carried away in the 
wounded amounted to ir>()or200 
that Jtyf. de Bermond speaks ol 
M. de Bermond 



M. do Bermond says tK^Fdtrere 80 or 60 wounded 
etreat. M. Delaunay, aqgjtli^r df&eer, says the 
uen. The difference, is.accounted for by supposing 
he badly wounded 6oily;'and M. de Delaunay of all the wounded, 
peaks of 40 men being non id* combat at five o’clock. 
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himself having occasion to visit 
the post at the Bank, had a nar¬ 
row escape on the way. With 
the exception of these little skir¬ 
mishes, our account of the move¬ 
ments 01 the four columns of the 
Guards exhibits all the fighting 
which took place on Wednesday. 

The fatigued and dispirited 
troops, who had been contending 
all day under a burning sun in 
July without any nourishment, 
found that no arrangements had 
been made for provisioning them 
at head-quarters. By some ex¬ 
traordinary neglect, they were left 
destitute of supplies, when the 
Government had the command of 
all the avenues to the citv, and 
might have provided food in 
abundance. The insurgents, on 
the other hand, were plentifully 
supplied with every necessary, the 
whole city being anxious to suc¬ 
cor the wounded and to relieve 
the wants of all. In the course 
of the evening, detachments of 
Guards came in from V ersailles and 
Rueil, about one thousand seven 
hundred in number ; but these, it 
is said, did not quite compensate 
for the losses, which the garrison 
of Paris had already sustained. 
Much ol the loss consisted of sol¬ 
diers disarmed and dispersed at 
the different posts about the city 
before the combats began: the 
rest, of the killed and wounded 
in the various engagements. The 
Guards expected to have been 
received at the Tuileries by the 
King or the Dauphin, in whose 
behalf they had been ell day 
fighting; but those worthy per¬ 
sonages, we suppose, had been 
too busily occupied ih hunting, to 
have time for thanking the ill- 


merited devotion of their house¬ 
hold troops. Towards night the 
King was fully informed by the 
Due de Raguse of the exact state 
of things, by means ol his aide 
M. de Komierouski, as well as by 
written communication. Mar- 
rnont wps anxious to impress upon 
Charles the necessity of some 
accommodation, as the only meth¬ 
od to preserve his Crown. But 
the only answer the King gave 
was an injunction to the Marshal 
‘ to persevere, to assemble his 
forces on the Place du Carrousel 
and the Place Louis XV., and to 
act with massesthus impliedly 
censuring the conduct of Mar- 
mont in dividing his forces, and 
scattering them over Paris. 

YVe have occasionally referred 
to the conduct of the troops of the 
Line on this day as favorable to 
the insurgents. Their seuse of 
discipline did not permit them to 
engage in the insurrection, while 
on the other hand their political 
convictions prevented their aiding 
the household troops. So early 
as Tuesday a detachment of the 
bth regiment, being marched into 
the Place du Palais Ro) al, enter¬ 
ed Into an engagement to fire 
on the citizens, and wa^n^eived 
by the latter with loud ntlfijtfesta- 
tions of applause. It is said that 
this sauted# regiment being or¬ 
dered to ‘make ready’ to fire qn 
the* people on the Boulevards^ 
obeyed; and when thfe word ‘ pret^ 
sent* wis given, turned their pieced 
on their Colonel, waiting for the 
orffetf *#$*&*. Whether this en- 
ecdot© ly &ue or not, certain it is, 
that the dnee regiments posted 
along : the 8$«iev*irds, fraternized 
wifi) the tit a very short 
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lime, and only maintained their 
position, without offering any an¬ 
noyance to the armed citizens, 
who continually greeted them 
with cries of ‘ Vive )a Ligne!’ 
The defection of the 15th was 
more signal, because they were in 
full view of the Guards on the 
Place de l’Hotel de Ville, who 
stood in pressing need of their 
support. But all they did was to 
stand quietly where they were 
drawn up, gently keeping hack 
the people when they pressed too 
closely, ami complaining to the 
latter of remaining drawn up un¬ 
der a hot sun all day without meat 
or drink. The fact is the soldiers 
of the Line heartily sympathized 
with the insurgent citizens, and 
the officers gem-rail) concurred 
with the liberal party in their 
opinions of the obnoxious Ordi¬ 
nances, and were contented with 
keeping their men qui-'t, without 
seeking to bring iheiu into con¬ 
flict with the Parisians. 

Indeed the Guards should re¬ 
ceive the credit ol having pcrloi liv¬ 
ed their bloody task with extreme 
reluctance, and a praiseworthy 
degree of forbearance, where this 
was caafUteiu with obedience to 
0 »|tBi%^ieatly to their honor. 
We hipTSeen what took placeman 
the Font Notre the 

troops 6 red ; and<.- was 

nqt a (solitary one. -.^H^escopy <w>e 
qjgthe popular accounts,4ft stAtiftg, 
that when *he cavahy'*$f the 
<&wtrd charged for the4«|tb4ime» 
an officer criediout to the people, 
with tears initio eyes^ Wor the 
love of God, ii* the naepfhf Heav¬ 
en, go to>-<|aau^.vhcHnf^f ,>When 
the Guftpds to,.lire 

from tbe>Hataiyon^KpAwu d*Qr- 


say, they levelled their pieces 
above the heads of the people, so 
as to intimidate without inflicting 
injury. In the streets, they ap¬ 
peared to feel that, they were per¬ 
forming a most painful duly, being 
evidently filled with gloomy anti¬ 
cipations of the future. It is also 
remarked of the cavalry that they 
displayed great forbearance on 
all occasions. The lancers, cui¬ 
rassiers, and mounted gendarmes 
were engaged everywhere, and 
were tfie special objects of popu¬ 
lar resentment, especially the lan¬ 
cers and cuirassiers, who were 
pertinaciously assailed in every 
possible way. They made fre¬ 
quent and furious charges, they 
were shot and bruised, and their 
horses killed or lamed under 
them, hv bullets, stones, bottles, 
and other misfiles, and they struck 
down many persons in return. 
Neveillieless, it is astonishing how 
few men were wounded, during 
the Three Lays, by thrusts of the 
lance or sabre cuts. Thu caval¬ 
ry also fired their pistols and car¬ 
bines frequently, but still with 
little effect. The comparative 
inefficiency of their operations 
maybe partly ascribed to the dif¬ 
ficulties of their situation, but more 
to their feelings of humanity, and 
unwillingness , to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their fellow 
citizens. 

Their aversion to the service 
on which they were employed 
was not diminished by the events 
of the. day. One pf the officers 
of the Guard resigned his corn- 
missfonyinA letter to M. de Po- 
ligna©,Atbe acting Secretary of 
War, which deserves to be record¬ 
ed for. the manly sentiment it 


30 
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speaks. It is in the following 
words: 

‘ Monseioneur : 

After a day of bloodshed and 
disaster, undertaken against all 
divine and human laws, and in 
which 1 have borne 4k part from 
a respect to human authority for 
which I now reproach myself, my 
conscience forbids me to serve 
one moment longer. 

‘T have in my life gjiven too 
many proofs of my devotedness to 
the King, not to be permitted, 
without my intentions feeingcalum- 
niated, to distinguish between 
what emanates from him, and atro¬ 
cities committed in his name. 

£ I have therefore the honor to 
beg you, Monseigneur, to lay be¬ 
fore the eyes of his Majesty my 
resignation as Captain of his 
Guard. 

‘ I have the honor to be, &cc. 

* The Count Raoul de Latour 
du Pin.’ 

July 28, 1880. 

While discontent, disaffection, 
and the conviction of* being em¬ 
barked in & bad and a losing 
cause paralysed the royal troops, 
the Parisians werp busy in'confi¬ 
dent preparations for renewing 
the contest on the ensuing day. 
Tbev had seen the advantage of 
ihfe barricades hastily thrown up 
by them durihg the agitation of 
battle, and thejr resolved to avail 
themselves to ftie utmost of the 
facilities, which the city afforded, 
for thus obstructing tbtitivoliMons 
dfif cavalry No 

sooner had tire #^rdf^egtin to 
recede than all Classes,^tiges, and 
sexes devtrted' themselves to the 


task of heaving up these ready 
fortifications. The pavements of 
Paris consist of large cubic stones 
broken into shape, and these were 
dug up and piled into thick walls 
stretching breast high across the 
streets. These heavy mounds 
were surmounted or strengthened 
with barrels full of stones, and 
large beams and gates, while eve¬ 
ry species of carriages, the huge 
diligences of the Messaceries 
Roynlcs or of Laffitte and Cail- 
lard, the long omnibuses, fiacres, 
cabriolets, wagons, private coach¬ 
es, — all were indiscriminately 
seized, and converted into ram¬ 
parts to block up the principal 
thoroughfares. On the Boule¬ 
vards the fine trees, which adorn¬ 
ed that noble avenue, were sacri¬ 
ficed in f the cause of patriotism, 
and cut%0vvn to perform their part 
in the grand system of barricades, 
which now rendered Paris utterly 
impassable for horses or any kind 
of vehicle. In fact, the Guards 
were thus effectually shut out of 
every part of the city, except the 
open spaces which they occupied 
about the Ttiilfefies. 

We may observe that Paris 
presetife facilities, in style of 
its buildings, for being put hi a 
slide tiff defence, far beyond the 
■ the United' "States, 
of all classes are 
ifl'tilti , tfi^^lSff residing in fiat&yso 
that R t^s^ectable family initl&d 
tif <S^pa|lying all tfie parts of the 
builtting Nfcr with us, often titfitHls 
on a singk^titor^i 1 with otber fam- 
ilies abtivC Wntf below it. Of 
course enter Trorrt the 

Street bfw singfedoor, Which is 
j&tiewekere, 
opening a*cotirtyard, 
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with the buildings in a quadran¬ 
gle surrounding it. This common 
entrance is generally kept closed, 
and is always attended by a por¬ 
ter, whose business it is to open 
and shut it when occasion requires, 
and to receive the messages, let¬ 
ters, and so forth, intended for 
the families within. Thus it hap¬ 
pens that the houses present to 
the street a solid defensible front, 
difficult of attack, and afford a 
safe shelter to marksmen, whence 
they may (ire upon troops as they 
go along with hardly the least de¬ 
cree of hazard. In the narrow 
streets, where the buildings are 
lofty, and inhabited by many per¬ 
sons in the humble walks of life, 
the peculiarities in their construc¬ 
tion greatly favored the people, 
and were in the same way the 
>ource of much embarrassment to 
the military. 

Thursday the 29th of July at 
length arrived* ITb© tocsin had 
been ringing cart its melancholy 
peal during the night, summoning 
the citizens to.arrrt for this last 
day of the battles of liberty .'Yes¬ 
terday and the day before the in¬ 
discriminate populace of Paris, 
the small shopkeepers, artificers, 
and workmen of the faubourgs, 
had covered themselves with gW 
ry as the unoffice red jlIfKlis^Jiite^ 
unorganized soIdiem^i^Jii^Glbpn^ 
ter^iCall them N ation^^uard%ef. 
eailfbem citizens, theywfcre atttny 
rate ere popular assembles, 
without any responsibl#he#d^ or. 
any ^leaders, ctlren&dwra such as 
boldness of spir^^hd strength of 
body But. 

today4*e things was ‘ 

rJubottrg^oh&d^he ret^r an sons 


of the Revolution, wise in coun¬ 
cil and brave in the field, came 
forth to communicate vigor, and 
character to the heroic efforts of 
the Parisians. The assembled 
Deputies of France had assumed 
the insurrection, and had given it 
their sanction as a movement of 
the French Nation* The tricol¬ 
or, the proscribed badge of regi¬ 
cides and jacobins, the sacrilegi¬ 
ous symbol of revolutionary (ury, 
was now the livery of all in Paris, 
whether'high or low, except the 
beleaguered Froitoi iau col oris of 
the wanton^iolator of his oath, of 
the infatuated usurper ol the lib¬ 
erties of his native country. Nor 
ueie subordinate leaders now 
wanting, to direct the mechanical 
operations of actual combat, inspir¬ 
iting by their zeal, and organizing 
by their science, the brave hands 
of the barricades in these the 
closing triumphs of the glorious 
Three Days. The ardent young 
students of the Schools of Law 
and Medicine and the beardless 
hoys of the Polytechnic School 
had appeared occasionally in the 
scene on Wednesday, but in small 
numbers and as common combat¬ 
ants. - Today they came forth in 
a body, particularly the young 
meriipf the Polytechnic School; 
and 'instantly gaining the confi¬ 
dence pf the people by their mani¬ 
fest intrepidity and skill, they soon 
introduced a certain degree of 
regularity -and of discipline among 
the soldiers of the?Charter. 

The Polytechnic School (Ecole 
Polytechnirpte) is one ol the no¬ 
ble fost*$*|iiQpB,*td^ die Rev- 

was found¬ 
ed' the National 

Convention ,fof?lHby the name 
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of Ecole Centrale, and in the fol¬ 
lowing v car took the appellation it 
noiv bears: its great utility having 
secured to it the protection of ev- 
eiy succeeding government in 
France from that time to the 
present. Its principal object is to 
give instruction in those branches 
of science, which prepare for the 
pursuits of the engineer and the 
soldier. The ordinary mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences, 
together with engineering, civil, 
military, and naval gunnery, and 
other departments of applica¬ 
tion of abstract science to the arts 
of peace and war allied to these, 
form the studies of the Polytech¬ 
nic School. A large number of 
excellent officers, engineers, and 
scientific men have received their 
elementary education in this cel¬ 
ebrated establishment. Pupils 
are admiued from the age of six¬ 
teen to twenty, and are allowed to 
rdmain two, and in some cases 
three years. Notwithstanding 
their youth, the nature of their 
studies and the discipline of the 
institution fitted them to net the 


the King, and taught by the ex¬ 
perience of the last two days, 
Marrnont concentrated his forces 
today in large masses in the neigh¬ 
borhood of his head-quarters. 
Whatever might have been his in¬ 
tentions if things had proceeded 
favorably, his actual operations 
were mostly of a defensive na¬ 
ture. The Guards at this time 
exhibited a force of eleven bat¬ 
talions of infantry and thirteen 
squadrons of cavalry, amounting 
to -1300 men. The four regi¬ 
ments of the Line still remained 
under the nominal orders of the 
Marshal, and notwiihstandina 
their previous conduct, were con¬ 
sidered by him in the general dis¬ 
position of his forces. 

To tender intelligible the inci¬ 
dents of the day, we most explain 
the relative situation of the several 
positions occupied by the troops. 
The Seine, it wffl he remember¬ 
ed, flows frate'east toe west through 
the heart of Paris. Three con¬ 
siderable islands are here formed 
by the river, tHeiargest of which 
is th#’’Lutetia of the Romans. 


part of leaders and offiaers among 
the untrained bourgeois of Paris. 

Tlfe numberless advantages^of 
Paris as a place pf professibnal 
education have rendered k the 
Residence of great numbers'of 
students of law and medicine. 
Although destitute of the mjjliiry 
knowledge possessed by the''stu¬ 
dents of the Polytechnic School, 
their general intelligence, their 
standing in society ? and Iheifelir- 
nest devotion" Jo conMtutibhal 
principles madjS^ 1 ^; 
aqtors in 
Three DSyff 

Obedient to th^cbmtrftfrids of 


* Lutetiam' protciscitur,’ says C;e- 
sar, ‘id est oppidutn Pnrisiorum 
po&tuih in insula fiuminis Sequa- 
ni and this island is now famil- 
'ia$|y termed La Citt. Upon it 
^ P&feis de^^tice and the Ca- 
thetb^ f 1lf‘‘ffi^tre Dame are Situa¬ 
ted t$ijfnot in the wiids^of 
Ametica drily that a courthaftfee 
and a^mt-ch form the nueleusShjf 
the ftfthr^mty. The Qtwi^de 
PHoribge/^ntoM aux Ffesrs, 
and QuaiHde compose the 

northerly facing 

tbe.Grevej the k>tiaUt»8^ah r c^en 
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referred to as constituting the op¬ 
posite hank of the northern chan¬ 
nel of the Seine. The principal 
interior Boulevards describe a 
semi-circle resting upon the river, 
of which the island of La Cite 
may he considered the centre, 
and which thus indoles the 
northern half and the most popu¬ 
lous part ol Paris. Surrounding 
the Boulevards thus described are 
the northern Faubourgs, begin¬ 
ning will) the Faubourg Saint An¬ 
toine in the cast and contiguous 
to the Bastille, and ending with 
the Faubourg Saint Bonore and 
the Champs Elysees in the west. 
The southerly half of Paris on 
the opposite side of the Seine is 
less regular than the other, hut 
has a general correspondence to 
it in form and appearance. 

At the westerly extremity, then, 
of the city, and adjacent to the 
northern baqk of the river, ate the 
Louvre and the Chateau of (he 
Tuilerios, which although bearing 
different names,are one connected 
mass of buildings ; and in contin¬ 
uation onward from them are the 
Gardensofthe Tuileries, the Place 
Louis XV., and the Clliwnps 
Elysees, extending hy the broad 
avenue of Neuiliy to the gate or 
barrier of that name- The Pal¬ 
ace of the Louvre fermsua^perfect 
quadrangle, inclosing a public 
court four hundred and eight, feet 
square, whioh is entered by pass¬ 
ing , under spacious vestibules or 
arcades, one on eaph of the four 
sides of the Palace. Tuil- 

eries consisted ior ajoqg period 
of -wjiat, is now only, the, main 
body,of the edifice, which compri¬ 
ses a .range of buildings on a single 
line, extending on a ground plan 
JO* 


10G8 feet perpendicular to the 
Seine. Of this range or block of 
buildings, the extremity next the 
Seine is called the Pavilion de 
Flore, and the Pavilion Marsan 
forms the opposite extremity. 
It fronts on the Garden of the 
Tuileries, having its reverse, of 
course, towards the Louvre, with 
a large public vestibule or arcade 
passing under it, so as to consti¬ 
tute an avenue from the Garden 
to the Louvre. On the side of 
the river, a ranse of buildings 
stretches from the Pavilion de 
Flore to the Louvre, thus uniting 
the two Palaces, and forming the 
magnificent Galt Tie du Museo, or 
picture gallery, 1.332 feet in 
length. Another lange of build¬ 
ings constructed hy Napoleon, and 
facing the Hue do Hivoli, extends 
from the Pavilion Marsan about 
half way towards the Louvre, it 
having been his intention to incite 
the two edifices on this side also, 
as well as on the side of the 
Seine. The C-our tin Palais, and 
the Place du Carrousel, on which 
stands the celebrated arch, are 
separated only by a gilded bal¬ 
ustrade, and occupy the % whole 
space within the two galleries or 
wings of thfe Tuileries. The 
residue of the space between the 
Palaces is partly open and partly 
eojgered with ordinary buildings. 

Jteceding a little from the liv¬ 
er and just north of the Louvre 
and the Tuilewes, is the Palais 
Royal so called, the residence of 
the Due d’Orleans, separated 
from the former by a few short 
cross $treels, .and having the Hue 
Saint Honofe between, a long 
street which under various names 
runs parallel to the Seine from 
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the barrierc du Trane on llie 
east to the barriere du Roule on 
the west. The Rue de Castigli- 
one crosses the Rue Saint Honore 
at ridit angles, making a commu¬ 
nication from the Garden of the 
Tuileries to the Place Verdome. 
On the other side of the Seine, 
leaving the Place Louis XV. by 
the Pont Louis XVI., you come 
successively to the Palais Bour- 
hon, occupied in part by the 
Chamber of Deputies, and ifi part 
as the residence of the I)uc do 
Bourbon Condo, to tiie Hotel lies 
Invalides with its extensive es¬ 
planade and grounds, and to the 
Ecole Militaire Iron ting upon the 
Champ de Mars. 

It is far from our purpose to 
give a description of Paris, or of 
anv of the different objects we 
have designated, all we intend 
being, to make military operations 
intelligible by pointing out the sit¬ 
uation of certain points with re¬ 
ference to those operations. The 
troops were distributed at the va¬ 
rious positions, of which we have 
given an account, as Ibllotvs. A 
battalion of Guards occupied the 
Ecolo 31ilitaire. The grounds of 
ihe Invalides were left to the de¬ 
fence of the school For staff ofii- 
cers. The Palais Bourbon was 
entrusted to the Line, who also 
extended to the Place Louis jjm* 
and the Garden of the Tuileralst. 
Three battalions of Guards also 
formed in the Garden. A Swiss 
battalion was posted in the Place 
du Carrousel, another in the inte- 
lior coqi&ofthe Louvre,-andi&tbitfd 
in the colonnade and windows 
of the Louvre itself. *T wo battal¬ 
ions of Guards were distributed at 
different posts along the Rue Saint 


Ilonore, some in the bouses, oth¬ 
ers at the Palais Royal and the 
Bank of France, which is near it. 
Two others extended from the 
Place Louis XV. along the Rue 
Royalc to the church of La Mad¬ 
eline and the Boulevard des Ca- 
pueines.' The cavalry were chief¬ 
ly in the Champs Ely sees or 
about the Tuileries. 

All these arrangements, we re¬ 
peat, were apparently defensive in 
their object. Marmont had, in 
compliance with the injunctions 
of the King, concentrated the 
troops in masses all around the 
Tuileries; and in so doing he 
.might continue to main! tin tiiat 
position against the people. But 
what then? The Nation was now 
in arms; and what could a few 
thousand guards accomplish 
against the whole of France ? 
Would the Ministers counsel the 
King to bombard Pat js ? If they 
intended effectually to treat it as 
a besieged city, the question would 
have come to that; and then it 
would have been -advisable for M. 
de Polignac to .•ascertain wheth¬ 
er he could find troops of the 
Line enough to invest Paris in 
regular siege, and carry matters 
to the extremity of destroying the 
metropolis. It is well known that 
no su<#t*ders would have been 
submitted to by any of the regu¬ 
lar troops. What then, we ask 
once more, could Charles hope to 
effect by means of his masses? 
We profess that we do not see 
anything of a more practicable 
nature in the?operalions of Thurs¬ 
day than in those of Wednesday, 
notwithstanding the generosity and 
good sense r of the Carlists, who 
are disposed to cavil in every way 
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at the proceedings of Marmont, 
and to throw on iiim the blame of 
a failure, which arose out of the 
intrinsic rottenness of the cause 
itself. 

Let even handed justice be 
dealt out to all parties. A blind 
infatuated King ntLouiplecf to sup¬ 
press the liberties guarantied to 
the nation h\ the fundamental law 7 
of the I and. Weak and narrow 
minded counsellors became the 
dishonorable agents of his usurpa¬ 
tion and perjury. They made no 
fitting pivparations, in fact, no 
preparat ions at all, 1o compel 
obedience ‘o the unlawful decrees 
ol their oi lier. When the day 
of trial came, and a revolution had 
already commenced, they called 
upon a Marshal of Fram-e to 
command the forces which garri¬ 
soned the capital, in tile expecta¬ 
tion that he wr dd achieve an ea.^y 
victory overly Firing mob. He 
made such >. on-position of his 
troops as the views of tiie time 
recommended to him, and he fail¬ 
ed, b< cause his forces were inad¬ 
equate to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose, ami because the despised 
moh proved to he a brave*,md 
warlike host. Whether the plan- 
of Marmont were judicious or not 
is wholly immaterial. Whatever 
they had been, and howe^r for¬ 
tune might have favored their ex¬ 
ecution, their success would'but 
have, caused greater efFusiou of 
blood : lor all France, including 
the army itself with the exception 
of-the Guards, was against the 
Ktug, and sooner or Interim must 
liayse. yielded to numbeiB, notwith¬ 
standing .any temporary advan¬ 
tage he might hava etyoyed in his 
attack on the Parisians, "Xhe 


King and his Ministers should 
iberefore bear the blame of their 
folly and insanity in the entire 
transaction, and in each and all of 
its parts, instead of meanly seek¬ 
ing to throw 7 the responsibility for 
failure upon Marshal Marmont. 
Uis real error, in our judgment, 
was of a political, not a military, 
nature $ it consisted in his under¬ 
taking the task of dragooning 
the citizens into sulmiisdon. not in 
his failing to accomplish it. 

Put to return to our narrative, 
these arrangements of the troops 
having been made, the People 
themselves became the assailants, 
in the! movements of ‘his day. 
The armed citizens surrounded 
the various points of Murmunt’s 
line, and maintained an incessant 
discharge of muskeiry upon it 
from every quarter. Their exer¬ 
tions were particularly directed to 
the Louvre and the Tuilerie.s,.thc 
centre of the royalist position, 
which they endeavored to carry 
by repeated assaults, conducted 
with the bravery and pertinacity 
of veteran soldiers. Sheltering 
themselves under the parapet 
walls along the southern bank 
ol the river, and standing even 
behind the pillars ol the Institute, 
which is on that side of the Seine 
arid opposite to the Louvre, they 

» with comparative impunity 
the troops stationed in the 
latter,edifice. The utizeus lought 
will),equal resolution, hot atgicat 
disadvantage, on the other side of 
the Louvre toward the Palais 
Royal,, particularly from the 
square of the Church of Saint 
Germain I’Auxerrois. 

Early in the day the officer of 
the Line who commanded at ihe 
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Palais Bourbon, entered into ne¬ 
gotiation with the citizens, which 
resulted in his peaceably with¬ 
drawing his troops into the gar¬ 
den of the Due de Bourbon, leav¬ 
ing the insurgents in possession of 
a post, which commanded the 
Place Louis XV. They retained 
it for some time, greatly to the 
annoyance of the Guards, on 
whom they could now fire from 
the shelter of the columns in front 
of the Chamber of Deputies and 
from other points of the edifice. 
The troops of the Line stationed 
in the Place Louis XV. soon 
retiealed to the alleys the 
Champs Ely sees, without, illum¬ 
ing the fire, and a body of Guards 
was compelled to march across 
the Pont Louis XVI. and dis¬ 
lodge the citizens fiom the Palais 
Bourbon. When they had done 
this, they found the regiment of 
the .Line in the garden of the Pal¬ 
ace, keeping entirely aloof from 
the combat. 

At about the same time 
two regiments of the Line, sta¬ 
tioned in the. Place Vendome, 
shouldered their muskets with the 
huts in, the air, and abandoned 
the Marshal to his fate. When 
Marmont received intelligence of 
this additional defection, he be¬ 
came satisfied that a continuance 
of hostilities was perfectly mL 
now that his two wings, wwjt 
composed half his force, had dfc- 
serted him, leaving his centre to 
sustain the war alone; and he 
proposed an armistice, in the 
hope that an , accommodation 
might yet he made with the King 
that should put an end to the in¬ 
surrection. M. de SemonviJle, a 
peer of great authority and influ¬ 


ence, who held the office of grand 
referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers, — an office created for 
managing the pecuniary and busi¬ 
ness affairs of the Chamber,— 
repaired to the Tuileries this 
morning, to insist, in the name 
and behstlf of the Peers, that con¬ 
ditions of accommodation should 
be procured from the King. The 
wishes of Marmont, as we have 
repeatedly observed, were deci¬ 
dedly adverse to the course he 
had been required to pursue, and 
no man was more anxious than 
he to bring about peace. M. de 
Semonville maintained the same 
ground, which M. Labile had 
taken ij^is interview with Mar¬ 
mour the day before. But this 
energetic nobleman went bather 
than to demand of the Ministers 
that they should resign. He pro¬ 
pose I that they should he arrested 
on the spot if they lejuscd to re¬ 
sign ; and bis representations had 
so much effect, that the Ministers 
repaired to Saint Cloud at eleven 
o’clock,.for the purpose, of pre¬ 
senting to the King their resigna¬ 
tions. They left the Tuileries 
just ‘before the defection of the 
1 1 oops of the Line ; and Marmont 
had so much confidence in llicir 
success, that be distributed a pa¬ 
cific peooiamation, conjuring tlie 
citizens to lay down their arms.in 
the 'prospect of immediately ob¬ 
taining all they demanded. Dot 
an unexpected and most impor¬ 
tant advantage was just then ob¬ 
tained by die citizens, which ac¬ 
complished i a total change,, in 
the whole aspect of affairsi^nd 
decided the question , forevjer 
against the feigning dynasty. . 

Marshal Marmont, it will be 
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recollected, had posted three bat- mediately perceived that the firing 
talions of Swiss Guards at the from the Louvre had ceased, and 


Louvre, one iu the colonnade and 
galleries, another in the inner 
court, and another in the Place 
du Carrousel, that is under the 
windows of the Galerie du Musee. 
The position of the :wo Palaces, 
thus occupied,has been considered 
impregnable by the best military 
judges, and was so pronounced 
on this very day by competent 
persons, who examined it without 
having any interest in the question 
ip bias their opinions. When the 
regiments of the Line deserted 
their stations in the Place Ven- 
dorne, a post so important on ac¬ 
count of the access it gavp to the 
Tuileries, the Marshal hlfijly or¬ 
dered one of the battahdhs of 
Swiss from the Louvre tor supply 
the place of the revolied troops. 
The Louvre was already garri¬ 
soned rather insufficiently, con¬ 
sidered how*hotly it was attacked 
by the citizens ; and the battalion 
which occupied the building itself 
was absolutely indispensable to 
the defence of the position. It 
Kg|>j$fried, unfortunately for Mar- 
itont, that the Swiss in the Louvre 
were commanded by the Crtmte 


pressed their attack with renewed 
zeal. Finding still that they en¬ 
countered no opposition, they at 
length crowded in at the lower 
windows, and took possession of 
the whole interior of the edifice, 
first occupying the windows which 
overlooked the inner court, and 
then the Galerie du Musee, which 
commanded a long space beneath 
as far along as the arch of the 
Carrousel and the court of the 
Tu'.leries. Suddenly the Swiss 
in the court of the Louvre found 
themselves exposed to a deadly 
fire ftggflfel he windows of the Pal¬ 
ace a*0pf ; them, and struck with 
a sudden panic they fled in dis¬ 
order into the Place du Carrousel. 
At the same time the Parisians 
opened their fire from the Galerie 
du Musee. Filled with conster¬ 
nation at the continuance of ibis 
unexpected fire from all the win¬ 
dows of the Louvre, the whole 
body of Swiss rushed precipi¬ 
tately into the railed court of the 
Tuileries among the lancers drawn 
up there* followed close by the 
fire <0tbe Parisians. All was 
now confusion. The Svviss throng- 


de Salis, the officer who lost his 
way the day before in going to 
the sUccot of the troops in the 
Marche des Innocehsf ;i *afftI who 
seems not to have possessed a 
very clear utiderstandiBg^' ^Sy an 
ektraordinaify ‘error i» $y|the]tttf 

d8fter of 

MMh'Wtlidi' the 




cH towards the arched vestibule 
under the Tuileries, which leads 
from the Place du Carrousel into 
tha&Gardons, overturning every- 
t9k before them, and converting 
vHp at first was only a retreat 
tnm a wild disorderly rout. But 
here,"at this u t*y vestihule, were 
the bpad-quarters of the army, 
and here was the Marshal himself. 
Marmonl was carried along, sur¬ 
prised and astounded by the pre¬ 
cipitate retreat of bis own troops, 
and hastily made his way into 
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the Guidon, where the flying bat¬ 
talion*? again formed. But the 
day wa^ now irielriovably lost. 
Seeing the troops waver, the citi¬ 
zens pressed on from this side, 
and Marmont was obliged to or¬ 
der his troops to evaluate the 
city, and retreat with all possible 
despatch upon Saint Cloud. 

Marmont w is driven so sud¬ 
denly from the Tuileries that he 
had no time to remove the military 
chest, or to take any measures to 
preset vc his outposts from de¬ 
struction. The detached parties 
of Guards in the Rue llaint Ho- 
noie, in the barrack of the Rue 
de Babylone, and elsewMIlttltho 
knew nothing of the evdfHrtiie 
Tuileries, were overpowered, and 
mostly killed by the triumphant 
citizens, who thus gained absolute 
possession of all Paris. The citi¬ 
zens rushed into the Tuileries, as 
promptly as they had entered the 
Louvre, and the princely halls of 
the Chateau, its rich dormitories, 
and the secret cabinets of royalty 
itself, wcie speedily filled with 
the profane crowds of the populace 
of Paris. and the People #erfe 
now in reality the Sovereigns of 
France# Chailes had ere this 
recalled the illegal Ordinances 
and accepted the resignation of 
his Ministers; but all too late; for 
while he was deliberating on 
subject the reign of the Bmirlj 
ha<i ended, ami the sceptic 
passed away from their ham 
A Revolution, as *gi ( ^ ous hi its 
consequences as it was hi its 
achievement, had been accom¬ 
plished in the abort space of three 
days, and France was free. 

We should greatly overstep the 
reasonable limits assigned to our 


yeaily ihronicle of events, if vve 
attempted to relate the indiv idunl 
traits of patriotism and heroism, 
which ennobled the Revolution of 
the Three Days. The newspa¬ 
pers and popular publications of 
the day have abounded with an- 
erdotes pf the self devotion of 
the boyish students, the common 
workmen, naj the women of Pa¬ 
ris, which would ha^e done honor 
to the spirit of old Romans. 
But the course of our narrative 
con6nes us to the leading incidents 
and the general results of the con¬ 
test. The bravery of the citizens 
has been so frequently rignalized 
in the preceding paces, that wo 
need no| dw ell upon it here. But 
weshpjpplothe Parauans extreme 
injusti<!Sjjftf>! to speax of the spirit 
of good order, of obedient? to 
the laws, of dufeienro to the 
rights of person and pmprrty, of 
courage tempered with mercy, 
which distinguished tin ir conduct 
throughout these tiving scenes. 
The Government did everything 
in its power to introduce anarchy 
and confusion. ' It u antonly vio¬ 
lated the Chartor. Jt deddftftt 
Paris in a state of siege, thus && 
lent ihg the ordinary courts of 
justice, and substituting the arbi¬ 
trary will of a soldier in the place 
of the regular movement of the 
Jaws. d0l9* the People were more 
virtuous- than the King. In the 
midst hf the heats and violence of 
civil wari the citizen! respected 
private ‘ttfdpsrty* *with as much 
sedulous careIf the laws had 
possessed theere^costomed vigor; 
No prime'^Bltentttients weillfe 
prosecuted, was unjustly 

acquM, dtiriug^ir period,•'When 

unbridled $k»rt#e dttuld have 
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seemed to be the order of the 
day. The citizens took posses¬ 
sion of arms wherever they could 
find any ; but neither the treas¬ 
ure of the Bank nor the riches of 
the Tuileries could tempt them to 
lose sight of the high and noble 
purpose, which animated, them in 
the great controversy, now put to 
the issue of war. The meanest 
individual seemed to feel that he 
was fighting the battles of the 
Charter, and die feeling exalted 
him above the scope of every 
lowly passion, rendering him as 
high minded in principle ,as*.he 
was courageous in conduct. 

On tlie other hgnd, however, 
it is necessary that should 
carefully excise our |||jhpnent, 
in considering 5 the evenMpr this 
period, to avoid being misfed into 
false views. We have no dispo¬ 
sition to detract from the merits, 


into detached columns, which en¬ 
gaged separately with large mass¬ 
es of citizens. The conflicts in 
the Place de J’Hotel do Ville 
were the most desperate and san¬ 
guinary of the whole day. And 
yet after all there were but a 
thousand men here of the royalist 
troops. But the terms of grand¬ 
iloquence applied to the dis¬ 
charges of so small a force would 
shame a bulletin from the field of 
Borodino, or any other scene of 
terrible carnage, where death has 
gathered 4tp his victims by hun¬ 
dred not*w units. We suppose 
the hypooolical extravagance in 
quests to be pardoned to 
meroppSans, who were unused 
to scenes of blood, and who had 
really displayed as true courage 
and gained as imperishable glory, 
as if the bloodshed of the Three 
Days had been answerable to the 


or to disparage the sufferings and 

t orifices, of the brave Parisians 
iring the ever memorable Three 
Days. Our hearty sympathy 
witn their cause is: sufficiently 
apparent in every page. Nor 
Wve desire that, so noble a 
iPflmph as they achieved, so 
g|end a Revolution asJ*$hey* ac¬ 
complished, should - have been 
achieved or accomplished at 
@?eater loss of human life than 
actually occurred. Sti!N$S r must 
say that the exaggeration and 
rhodomontade of the po$mi*i4c- 
counts of the engagements*# the 
Three Days pass ^«B^ouads. 
The whole effective ironce of 
Marmont, as. t*ebi^«eeB| never 
exceededsix, thousand mm? and 


thee-real buttle of 
wasfoughtythis f 


horrors of a pitched battle be¬ 
tween contending empires. But 
while we pardon, we cannot but 
condemn it, as an unworthy trait 
in itself, and as tending greatly to 
impair the credibility of the early 
accounts, of the Revolution. 
Thos#accoiints are extremely in¬ 
accurate in many respects, as they 
give no complete idea of the 
military events of the Three Days, 
even where they are substantially 
te gfe . and as they state many im- 
pgfemt tilings as fact which never 
taH^flace. The repeated cap¬ 
ture and recapture of the Hotel 
de Ville, the stoYming ol the Lou¬ 
vre and of tlm Tuileries, — these 
are imaginary ibcidents* which ap¬ 
pear in bold relief newspaper 
articles of dp&ime and in other 

equaliy^authentite^ sources of in- 
formation. SoroeOf the sketches 
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published would represent the me;, however, whatever js ex¬ 
loss n( the troops as being; e,reatci aggeratcd in the popular stati- 
th in tlie whole number of troops merits com uining the Ilevolu- 
duaatd in the contest. Out it lion, enough ol glory remains 
is not so. In fact it has been to the Parisian population, and 
prutt) satisfactorily ascertain! d enough of tonsequence ui tin 
that the Joss on both sides did victory achieved, to render it on. 
not exceed three thousand men of the most interesting eu tit'*m 
m kilh d and wounded. Deduct- modern historj. 



C HAFTER XVH. 

I'KANTE, CONTINUED. 

I*rovisional Government of' Thursday.—*ha Fay<tie. — Proposal 
of the King. — The Dae d' Orleans made Lieutenant. General .— 
State of Tar is. — Expulsion of the Bourns. — Remarks. 


We gave in ate 1 ?: preceding 
chapter, a sufficiently mmu|e his¬ 
tory of the rotary eveiil^^.tho 
Chirac D^#^p5ch in s^pef a 
period cor^Hthly destroyed the 
power of Charles Tenth. lint in 
(hf i emergency of a pope! 1 i'evo¬ 
lution, ir ii oft< n easier to destroy 
than to renew, easier.to overthrow 
existing institutions than to estab¬ 
lish new ones in their place. 
Fortunately on the present occa¬ 
sion the People, who for the time 
being hud resumed their natural 
authority, were temperate and ju- 
d|fcfc>us in their views, and after 
they had fought for and won their 
liberty, returned peaceably to 
thfcir ordinary pursuits, leaving to 
the chosen and respcctefl public 
men of the Nation to reorganise 
the forms of Government. The 
Monite ir, licit expressive chron¬ 
icle of political changes, did not 
appear on the 29th. Being the 
organ of the rulers de facto, who 
may happen to have the control 
of affairs, how could it speak on 
that day when there were no rul¬ 
ers ? It was an interre&mm alike of 
31 


ihe ^ HsHfe iient and of the Moni- 
teur.'fmw on Friday it reappear¬ 
ed under the dates of July 29th 
and 30th, with the following offi¬ 
cial article;— 

Provisional government. 

‘ The Deputies present at Par¬ 
is have found it necessary to as¬ 
semble to remedy the serious 
dangers, which threatened the 
security of persons and property. 
A Commission has been appointed 
to walph over the interests of all, 
in thejjjjntire absence of a tegular 
organization. 

‘ Messrs Audry de Puyraveau, 
Comte Gerard, Jacques Lafitte, 
Comte deLobau, Mnuguin,Odicr, 
Gaa hnir Perrier, and DeSchonen, 
CfflMpse the Commission. 

Ipfeneral La Fayette is Com- 
mapier in Chief of the National 
Guard. * 

* The National Guard are mas¬ 
ters of Paris at all points.’ 

These few*sentences proclaim¬ 
ed to France Jand to Europe, the 
triumph of the Charter and the 
downfal of its assailants. 
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The individuals composing the 
Commission were universally 
know n as the uncompromising 
advocates of the popular cause on 
occasions without number, and 
their names were a sufficient 
guarantee to the People at large 
of the character of the measures 
they would pursue, even had not 
La Fayette been announced as 
commander of the National 
Guards. 

In fact, to the population of 
Paris these appointments" were 
not a novelty. NoJonger re¬ 
strained by consideratjns of del¬ 
icacy, or any fear of a|^npj^mis- 
iug themselves, the 
assembled at the house fHpjpLa- 
fitte on Thursday, antfroadc 
various arrangements of great im¬ 
portance. In placing La Fay¬ 
ette at the head of the Natiogal 
Guard, they had appealed to Wfe 
old sensibilities and historical re¬ 
collections of the People, in the 
same way the popular leaders of 
Wednesday had done in raising 
the tricolored flag. La Fayette 
and the tricolor were equally, 
under the Bourbons, prosaibed 
memorials of the Bevolutill. — 
Immediately on receiving bis 
appointment, he announced bis 
acceptance in a proclamation, in¬ 
viting the Mayor and Municipal 
Committees of each arronc” 
ment of the city to send office 

w , 

the Hotel do Vide to receives 
orders. In this paper the Coti- 
mission, of which vve have spoken, 
are styled the Constitutional Mu¬ 
nicipal Commillfee of the city iof 
Paris. It was soon after announc¬ 
ed that the Comte Alexander de 
Laborde was appointed provision¬ 
al Prefect of the Seine, and Baron 


Louis Minister of Finance. Va¬ 
rious proclamations were issued 
on that day by General La Fay¬ 
ette, by General Dubourg, whom 
the citizens themselves had at 
first installed in temporary com¬ 
mand and who subsequently act¬ 
ed under La Fayette, and by the 
Deputies. The latter, in the 
midst of an ardent appeal to the 
citizens to arm, apprises them of 
the appointment of La Fayette to 
the command of the National 
Guard, and also announces the 
establishment of a Provisional 
Government. ‘Three most hon¬ 
orable citizens,’ say they. ‘ have 
undertaken?|^ ( important iime- 
tion^^^h^^ are Messrs ^Lst 

authority : hut Ins associate- en¬ 
tered immediately upon tin' zeal¬ 
ous discharge of il; Join's as¬ 
signed to them. Ti» Hotel de 
Ville became the seat of public 
affairs once more, as it had been 
in former times of revolution. 
In fact, in everything the days of 
popular-rule seemed n> he restor¬ 
ed. But it was In the lavish use 
of the name, influence, and exer* 
lions of La Fayette that order 
was in reality maintained. He 
was replaced in the command df 
the citizdh soldierv which he had 
led t in 17H9. His name was 
invoked by the Deputies in their 
proclamation as the"talisman of 
public safety. And he again was 
{nit forward as first in the Pro¬ 
visional Government, which the 
exigencies of the time called into 
being. Never was more honora¬ 
ble tribute paid td the popularity,. 
integrity, patriotism, and self-de- 
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votion of any man, in ancient or 
modern times, than in the sponta¬ 
neous resort of the casual deposi¬ 
taries of power to La Fayette, as 
the only individual in France, 
whose personal influence could 
supply the total absence of an 
established or admitted’govern¬ 
ment derived from the laws. In 
the nnpreiendiiv; form of Com¬ 
mander of the National Guard, he 
in fa< t oiei cNed the functions, 
which, in rmeieni Rome and in 
the Republics of South America, 
would have belonged to the name 
and authority of Dictator. 

Wliqf- Poligna^and his col¬ 
leagues arrived i^painl Cloud, 

their coid^^^^ade 

the iiifaiinwecnprinci ti lisien to 
arguments of aeeoimifoti.dion on¬ 
ly In -I'.'ahen ug his apprehen¬ 
sion- !<»> :')«■ safety of the Duch¬ 
esne (("Angouleme, who ,vas Uien 
on her return from a journey, and 
knew nothing of what had trans¬ 
pired. Uis fears that a single 
member of hi- family might suf¬ 
fer, outweighed, m his selfish 
mind, all .considermion of, the 
lives of his subjects and the mis¬ 
eries of a protracted civil war$ 
$nd to these fears, not to any 
principle oi public good,, he yield¬ 
ed bimu'lf up, in consenting to 
recal the fatal Ordinances and'ap- 
jioint a liberal Cabinet. The 
Due do Mortemnrt, who was in 
service at Saint Cloud as Captain 
of the Guards, was made Prime 
Minister, and empowered to se¬ 
lect his colleagues. He began 
by natiling Cojfl^|r:(jrerard Minis¬ 
ter of VVar, M. Casimir 
Perrier Mihistef of Finance J„and 


those nominations appear in the 
Bulletin des Lois , although they 
never found their way into the 
Moniteur. A deputation from 
the King repaired to the Hotel 
de Ville towards evening to pro¬ 
pose an accommodation, but dis¬ 
covered that it was too late, and 
that there was no longer any hope 
for Charles or Jiis dynasty ; and 
with these consolatory tidings they 
returned to Saint Cloud. 

Among those who had the con¬ 
trol of public affairs <ittliistime,tile 
general wtiment already pointed 
towards tamndividual, who alone 
couJy||^ip consistency to the 
ReV^HW, by embracing the 
popu^pfause as his own. The 
Due d’Orleans united iu Ids per¬ 
son a multitude of considerations, 
all marking him out as the person¬ 
aswhom France now needed 
at. tile head of her Goi ernment, to 
give consolidation and respecta¬ 
bility to the new order nf things, 
and assiu’e to it the confidence of 
Europe. It was a eoiiMmmution 
to vvhieh, as we have before ex¬ 
plained, all eyes had long been 
loolimg,*as a possible if not a 
probalilo event. Perhaps in this 
(■■■iso, as in many other great 
changes which history records, 
the anticipation of this result had 
^decided influence in leading to 
M ,|ccotnplishment. It is true 
Hinay of the victorious party 
d|ptred pure rcpuhlicau forms, in 
place of a monarchy of whatso¬ 
ever degree of liherali'y. Others 
there were, wfmsjili proudly cher¬ 
ished the panic of Napoleon, and 
urged that die dynasty of victory 
and th<| Reyplpijon should be re¬ 
stored to power in the person of 
the Duke of Reichstadt. But 
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ome $o 
#frr- 


was 



llie great current of opinion, — 
and in such a crisis opinion is 
everything, — ran la favor of the 
family of Orleans. 1 
As the wealthiest* subject* of 
France, the Due d’Orleans pos¬ 
sessed that hold on ihc public 
regard, which great riches, wor¬ 
thily and liberally employed, are 
calculated to impart, liis rank 
placed him next to the reigning 
family, and of course drew atten¬ 
tion to him, whenever the subject 
of a substitute fo^ the elder 
branch of the Bourb 
be discussed". Th 
leans, it will be rernej 
lineally descended 
only brother bfEbtris 
whom Charles XriJeriv 
scent, the dommem '.ancestor w of 
the two families being Louts Xllf. 
son of Henry Quatre, the s»- 
dor of whose qualities bad Jpr- 
pcluatcd his membry th the hearts 
of *thc French, in spite of aUjthe 
odium attached to the misrule of 
his posterity. At the same time, 
as the Due d’Orleans had no 
claims to the succession, soJong 
as the Dauphin, or his *n|ftew, 
tlie Due de Bordeaux, or'^fy le¬ 
gitimate posterity of theirs, sur¬ 
vived, the elevation «of the former 
would be a revolutionary act, a 
violation of the jusdmrmm —~ 
ciple, a departure from the | 
hereditary succession; and i 
fore the Due d’Orleans v 
owe his crown to .the choice jsqd 
free will of the French Nation, 
just as much a s jf he were a mere 
soldier of f<^]®^^ted ||s 

suiitern dtfts campi and 
i ndi scrimp a^^rahks of .the 
me ascended Ihe 



throne, it must therefore be by 
compact, and on such conditions 
as the public voice should see lit 
to impose. ? 

And whatever recommendation, 
the Due d’Orleans gained by his 
proximity to the royal family, he 
derived.a still greater one from his ■ 
immediate parentage, his educa¬ 
tion, his own personal character, 
and the qualities of his family. 
The son of the Montagnard 
Philippe Egalite, who contribu¬ 
ted more than any other single 
individual heave L$uis XVI. 
from liis throne, inher%$} a revo¬ 
lutionary t aintj n his bliafpL, from 
no elppents (if rn^al 11 ^- 

sympatliy with the Nation. At 
an early age, the then Due dc 
Chartrps, with his iv\o younger 
brothers, was entrusted to the tui¬ 
tion'of Madame de Genii**, who 
conducted his education entirely 
upon the plan of Rousseau’s 
EmiJius, thus giving a hardihood 
to his body and a masculine fr.ee- 
donj to his mind, which seldom 
fait to the lot of modern princes, 
Raving completed his education, 
he joined the famous Jacobi^ 
Club in # 1791, and during the 
same year entered into active ser¬ 
vice as colonel of a regiment in 
the aftny of , the Notjth. In that 
age of hard fighting and rapid 
promotions the Due de Chartres 
did not languish for the want of 
employment$r honors. Through 
a quick succession of engage¬ 
ment* in the A&lte add summer 
of 1 $$$ luwPEfm and Luck- 
no e rost to tihdirank Otf lieu- 
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tenant general, and in September death of his father; his two broth- 
commanded the second line of ers, the Due de Montpensier and 
KcIJerman’s army at the battle of the Comte de Beaujolais, having 
yalmy. Soon afterwards he continued to be held imprisoned 
joined Dumouriez, and parlicipa- in Franco. But in 1796 the 
ted in the brilliant though brief Directory offered to liberate the 


career of that general, cSmmanrl- 
ing his centre in the great battle 
of Jemappes, and being equally 
distinguished to the close of the 
campaign. 

The family of Orleans becom¬ 
ing subject to the proscription of 
thi 1 NaHtiigi] Convention, on ac- 
stispieions awakened 
family ^annexions, the 
Due <le Chart re J|Hd into banish¬ 
ment, and mol ded it s^HKhtcr 
page in hgg^acter tjjj|pfeyes 


‘•&W* 


count.’ 
In- 1- J 


tempting^BS^of military rank 
made him by Austria, because lie 
would not bear arms against his 
country, he # nobly disciplined his 



two brothers, on condition they 
should all retire* to America. — 
The Due d’Orleans gladly ac¬ 
cepted this condition, and imme¬ 
diately embarked for the United 
Stale*, where he arrived in 1796, 
and was soon joined by his brolli- 
yomained in Ameri¬ 
ca rs, examining our 
dying its institutions, 
ng the esteem of our 
iguislied citizens. In 
!ey went to England, and 
resided at Twickenham in lionor- 

S ahle poverty, nobly refusing to 
the dependent pensioners of 
reign Government at war with 
France, or to participate in *the 
spirit to a life of humble obscurity, petty intrigues of the little court 
and Submitted manfully to the no- of Hartwell. In lSi-7 the Due 
cessity of employing a part of his de Montpelier died of consump- 
time in the duties of a village tiOn,* and the (.'ointc. de Beau- 
school, uasicr in the Orisons.— jolajfcyjenig threatened with the 
The fall of Robespierre some- saiijH^ease, he and his brother 
what hetluffed his condition; by repaired to the Mediterranean, 
enabling him to enter intocorres- At Malta, soon after landing, the 
pondence with bis friends, and he Comte de Beaujolais died ; and 
then p-wsed several, years in trav- from this period until, the Resto- 



elliug about Europe; chiefly pn 
fool. During his wanderings in 
the North of Europe, ha wts*re¬ 
cognised, and again received the 
offer of military coihriVand, and 
again refused to bear arms against 
his country. Meanwhile he' had 
become Due d^Orleans by the 

^'*Thc Dwpltt l&Mfr Waj^urieil in in Henry the* Spv- 

"erilh’a Cl Lapel. ‘e^mjS^m' r ofSon)eriiet'B|liU9e ift tSSO, olio of the tno-it bi«m- 

tifui,,pbjfpte;$C g^alpfuw! niolamontal «wlue in«»rWe of the Due de Mout- 
piMisior, executed l>y Westmaeott (N;>, 1170,) a memorial of the continued regard of 
his surviving brother. * 

* 31* 


the Due d’Orleans resided 
'in Sicily, where he married 
, Editor of the House of Naples, 
previous to the Hundred Days, 
he held a high* command in the 
army 1 ,"tinder Louis XV 7 1II.; but 
since ,the . estorntioo lie 

ht^f J|^dh|^iug altogether in re- 
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lirement, improving his estates 
and educating his family. How 
far this seclusion was forced upou 
him by the jealousies of the reign¬ 
ing family does not distinctly ap¬ 
pear ; but that it was owing to this, 
in part at least, is evident from 
his not having acted in the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers. There are two 
articles in the Charter touching 
this point, one of which is said to 
have been inserted by Louis 
XVIII. with special reference to 
the Due d’Orleans arukhis fgKHfe, 
ly. One of these 
vides that. ‘The metowKp, the 
royal family and °f 

the blood are. PeeraW ^fi glit 
of their birth; * tbePPlber, 
(Art. 31) that ‘ The princes can¬ 
not take their seats in the Cham¬ 
ber but by order of the Kjjggg., 
expressed for each session i/fifa 
message, under pain of the nulli¬ 
ty fof everything which may have 
been done in their presence.’ — 
While the admission of the Due 
d’Orlcans to the Chamber de¬ 
pended on tin: capric e of the 
Ministers, lie could cxeroi&jffiMjflu- 
ence in the State only avffirpri- 
vate individual $ and he seems 
purposely to have k&pt aloof from 
the contests of party, except so 
far as the conduct of himself and 
family was a continual exprey^nt 
of sympathy with the RcvolvBp 
The more exalted, it is trueTflf 
the liberal party complained that 
the d(^p£ of the *Duc cPOrleans 
to progjpicute certoin territorial or 
pecuniary claiflU 
Gkateinment preye%td}p^|g£ng 
Openly in the 

support he aflcird^^’^o^^T 
eral measures h ad giyen di splc&s- 
urV to Louis XVI11., and led to 


his receiving an intimation from 
that King, that it would be judi¬ 
cious for him to abstain from all 
part in public affairs. Dad he 
resisted, and thrown himself 
warmly and publicly into the 
ranks of.the Opposition, he would 
have proved a dangerous enemy 
of the Government, by whomso¬ 
ever it might be administered. 
But without his doing this, his 
entire life and his well known 
sentiments, spoke for the part lie 
would take, when a proper, occa¬ 
sion should arrive. Jjfj&K 
Undoubtedly the def alp tg do¬ 
mestic condi|| of thereiguing 

ing, with which 'mind¬ 

ed and patriotic prime' was 
viewed at the Tuileries. He was 
looked upon by the Kinc and the 
Dauphin as a collateral heir, pre¬ 
paring to step into the heri^ge of 
their expiring line. The Dau¬ 
phin and Dauphines< were old 
and childless; arid saving the 
Due d’Angonleme, only u boy of 
uncertain health kept, from their 
hereditary throne the 'descendant 
of the ambitious and unscrupu¬ 
lous Regent, the son of the more 
ambitious apd less scrupulous 
Egalite. * While the fear of the 
contamination of liberal principles, 
added to,the not less anxious fear 
of assassination, consigned the 
Due de.Bordeax to the seclusion 
of private tutors amid the luxu- 
i ies of royal life, the five sous ol* 
the^Duc d’O^eapswcre gaining 
a a»d' gathering 

‘ golden p^Q^atthe ordinal* 
schools o£Farisu‘, . Hisojdest sou, 
especially, the Due de Chartres, 
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was a noble promising youth, who 
collected upon himself those en¬ 
thusiastic tributes of popular es¬ 
teem, which seemed to belong to 
an heir of the crown rather than a 
mere prince of the blood. 

Taking into consideration all 
the circumstances which we have 
thus developed, how could 
France lail to rest her hopes upon 
the Due d’Oileans ? A prince of 
the blood, his father had been an 
ardent promoter of the Revolu¬ 
tion. j jjgjha d worn'the revolu- 
lionaryjMpiule, and combated 
underSK^ieolor^banner with 
distinguished boaM^ He had 
con si a i it ly reTmsed Wfigb^ gB inst 

igrant Khine^swas 

an outlawH^Pfne deprived of 
rank ami wealth, lie laid pass¬ 
ed the weary years of banish¬ 
ment in manly independence, 
earning hi.- rtread like a rot Drier 
when k was necessary, and ex- 

hibiting in hi* adversity the high- 
‘ t •/ <1 

esl traits of moral courage, forti¬ 
tude, and true dignity of spirit. 
Restored to In', titles and estates, 
and in the enjoyment of the vast 
income of bis family, he had liu\l 
among his fellow citizens fif¬ 
teen years, beloved for his private 
virtues, honored for Ips past 
life, esteemed for the liberality 
and soundness of his principles, 
and looked ty as the probtblo fu¬ 
ture stay of his country. What 
wonder, when the Revolu¬ 
tion of the Three Days had 
raised an impassable barrier, 
h#d placed a guff of blood be¬ 
tween the Kingjjjy ifefe People, 
that all eyes • sriRd-^ve. been 
turned towards the Due tl’Or¬ 


leans as the preordained Chief of 
the Nation ? 

While the contest raged in Pa¬ 
ris, the Due d’Orionns kept him¬ 
self concealed at his country seat 
of Ncuilly, situated a few miles 
out of the city. It is perfectly 
clear that he is free from any im¬ 
putation of having fomented in¬ 
surrection, or otherwise taken 
steps to bring about the contin¬ 
gency jhat bad occurred. What 
private relations lie may pre¬ 
viously haMfc bad with the liberal 
party vvejHww not; nor is the 
fact mjHBto the present ques- 
tkm.flpe1f-evi.icm that neith¬ 
er hgjppnny body else but the 
Kinjf®mfd his advisers are real¬ 
ly to blame for the actual oc¬ 
currence of the Revolution. It 
liMi-bcon justly remarked that ‘ To 
haW plotted effectually against 
Charles X. he must have ecyi- 
spired with hi? confessors to make 
him a bigot, with his Ministers to 
make him sign ilio fatal Ordinan¬ 
ces, and with his troops to massa¬ 
cre bi,s subjects with musketry 
and igttffc shot.’ in fact, the 
Due cmrleans concealed himself 
from all but bis family, until the 
battle of the Barricades had been 
ibught, the Guards were driven 
from Paris, and the fortune of the 
rfllflhbg dynasty had become 
irfMpfvably desperate, Thurs¬ 
days ight the Deputies determin¬ 
ed to place tli* executive au¬ 
thority for the time being in his 
hands; and givii|| eur at last to 
their pressing entreaties, ho re¬ 
turnedtb Paris on Friday, and 
corrpnitted Imkfcelf past recal to 
the^aUse and ! the consequences 
of4to Revolution. 
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Early on Friday a paper was 
circulated, printed at the office of 
the National , the leading journal 
of the victorious party. It was 
in these words : 


‘ Ordre Official. 

‘ Vive la Patrie ! Vive la Lib- 
erte ! Vive la Charte! Et a has 
Charles Dix! 

‘Vive le Due d’Orleans, notre 
Roi!’ 


Indeed, whatever might have 
been the wishes qJBdividttals, 
many reflecting inen ljpfc jp of the 
republican party, vtHHKgsired 
only the greatest gftWHT the 
greatest number, were dpPp^ced 
that ail tire substantial advantages 
of a commonwealth would be at¬ 
tained by calling the Due djOr- 
learss to the throne upon satiapb- 
tory conditions, which they bad 
the full power to stipulate. It 
was understood that La Fayette 
and his colleagues of the Ex¬ 
treme Left were content, on re¬ 
ceiving certain guarantees Jot; the 
public liberties, to agr«^g his 
nomination* The viewdl!* the 
majority of tire leading individu¬ 
als in the Chamber were ex¬ 
pressed in an article of the Na¬ 
tional of Friday, which may be 
regarded as an authorized 
sition of their sentiments : ’ 


‘ After fifteen years of odious 
and dishonorable cule, the House 
of Bourbon is for the second 
time -e^ludedthe, throne. 
The Chambers Peputikes has 
todaf pronounced 't 
resolution, by callhlf the 
of (gleans to the Lieutenint 
Generalship of the KingdonL-^ 

‘ This satisfaction was tjue to 


the French People, who have 
endured, during fifteen years, a 
Government incapable, vexatious, 
prodigal, and injurious to the 


country. 

‘For fifteen years France has 
not been at liberty to pronounce- 
with eulogium the glorious names 
of the men who delivered her in 
1789. The Revolution was held 
to be an act for which the eoun- 


mcn 



old 

osf compelled to 
fog their victor los. 
cive from 
[filiation of 


try was hound to repent, and to 
ask pardon. France was obliged 
to apologize for h'oyiM wished 
to he free. 

‘The hr 
army wen 

or tlHP'forcedrJ 
foreign hands ti 
their dory. 

‘ France was subject to the 
conunand of incapable degen¬ 
erate princes, nowise in harmony 
with the spirit of the Nation. 

‘The throne was desttljed to 
pass from a feeble and obstinate 
lather, destitute of an) Kind of 
knowledge, to a son without in¬ 
telligence, and unacquainted with 
the .interests he was to direct. 

‘ The future was as gloomy foi* 
France as the present. 

‘ Finally this deposed family 
shed sca,s of French blood for 
the cause of Usurped power, — 
tlun comprehended in the Ordi¬ 
nances. • -w 

1 But punishment was not long 
delayed. The Ordinances sub¬ 
versive of our rights appeared on 
Monday; this dny, Friday, the 
forfeiture isf pronounced. .r 
‘ The felt the neces¬ 
sity of Government* 

in'lfeu of that jo# overthrown. 
We need a prompt, vigorous, and 
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active organization. Situated in 
the centre of Europe amid a 
number of rival powers, we re¬ 
quire a firm and stable institution. 
.The Republic, which has so 
many attractions for generous 
minds, succeeded ill with us thir¬ 
ty years ago. Exposed* to the 
rivalry of the generals, it fell un¬ 
der the blows of the first man of 
genius, who tried to make him¬ 
self it.- master. What we want is 


That Republic disguised under a 
monarchy by means of represen- 
lnti\ o gQMgjument. The Charter, 
ahvnysJgP' Charter, with such 
mndifllj|Pons as region and the 
public interest in£|J|fe.' ^ 

Similar obgjfyations wjjpfcadc 
iu tlie (ifamHkitti i which we ex¬ 
tract only wing passage : 


‘ The Republic has hut one 
fault, which is, that it sei-m.s not 


us from the hostility of the rest of 
Europe.’ 


The wish prevailing at Paris, 
therefore, was sufficiently manifest 
in favor of the Due d’Orleans, 
with such constitutional stipula¬ 
tions as should secure the rights 
of the People. The only inqui¬ 
ry with him could be whether 
any deference was due on his 
part to the rights of the young 
Due <k Bordeaux. This, to be 
sure, is rather a question of 
transcendflfflUil morals; for rarely 
can menjHPfound, who, in such 
a contigjBy, would thrust from 
therngHp! a proffered crown, out 
of bMpSte fness for the conflicting 
pretensions of a distant kinsman. 
Rut there are two considerations, 
which arc conclusive on this 


P' 


it. 

.he Nation had resolved to 


to he possible in France. Per¬ 
haps ii may one day become pos¬ 
sible,;£erhaps it is the definitive 
Govermra-m to which all nations 
are advancing ; hut its time has 
nol yet come. The heroes of 
the last few days exclaimed 
Vi re la Clutrte! What jvns 
meant by that cry, which inspired 
such noble conduct? ]\1 ay the 
Charter, developed and amended 
by victory, prove an equivalent 
for the Republic! — Supposing 
this point decided, the next ques¬ 
tion is, Hf whom shall the throne 
be given*? The name of the 
Due d’Orleaus presents itself. 
The necessity of speedily estab¬ 
lishing a Government is univer¬ 
sally felt. The Due d’Orleans is 
among us, and||Kis Jtuatiop is 
such that he mfcfbej^be means 
of pacifying Fraiice, and satyig 


depose, and had deposed, got 
this or that individual, hut a dy¬ 
nasty. It wa^ the whole family 
of Artois of which they were de¬ 
termined to be rid once and for- 
ever.^. The battle of the Barri- 
cndeaipafl settled their fate just 
as decisively and definitively as 
the battle of Waterloo had done 
that of NnpOleon. The Revo¬ 
lution was over, and the contro¬ 
versy disposed of, before the Due 
djfljgleans was called upon to de- 
clBfras to bis own course. Now, 
in the first place, as a matter of 
expediency, this Due d’Orlcans 
could adopt no other alternative, 
because, had iHMigbt to make 
any reservi^n iufavor of young 
Henri, he only have drawn 
downturn on* his own head. The 
Nation were at irreconcilable war 
with the whole House of Artois, 
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and nothing hut the inoffensive 
life of the Due de Bourbon Con- 
de and the personal popularity of 
the Due d’Orleans and his chil¬ 
dren saved them from partaking 
in the sentence of proscription, 
which had gone forth against the 
posterity of Robert of Bourbon. 
By assuming to protect the rights 
of the Due de Bordeaux, the 
Due d’Orleans would have ren¬ 
dered his own expulsion from 
France just as sure as ilia/ of the 
royal family. Fiance would in 
that case'inevilably have become 
a Republic, prohablmBb Lafay¬ 
ette for President; ffi||8j&ujj!ig Na¬ 
poleon had no strong pSHStoiong 
the intelligent classes, MHafetting 
aside the princes of <?P®WK>od, 
what other human being could 
aspire to be King over France? 

In the second place, as a Mat¬ 
ter of principle, when the lone 
d’prleans put on the tricolor, 
and clambered over the barri¬ 
cades to make his way to the 
Palais Royal, he gave up the 
whole reigning dynasty alike, in 
adopting the Revolution. JMtorles 
Tenth had attempted a giaRpsur- 
pation. He had made war on 
his subjects in support of the at¬ 
tempt, thus voluntarily submitting 
the question to the dial by battle, 
and had Lmeu vanquished, after 
making his own i-sue, choofejag 
his own tribunal, and hwjHpfrn 
mode oftrial. He had irieothe 
vltimti mti&ft&nd spontaneously 
deprived redress, by 

taking a decilflpft the poirtt of 

the bay on et^HW%o_fe ^emt'se, 
^fan end of fei§ stake 

for which he playsJ was t^bspjtrte 
p6wer; the forfeiture ifcdifob he 
stood pledged to incur if he failed, 


was dethronement and exile; and 
how could the destinies of the 
boy Henri he separated from 
those of his grandfather and un¬ 
cle ? In the contest of the Three 
Days the principle of the royal 
right of usurpation encountered 
the principle of the popular right 
of revolution, and the latter was 
victorious. It has been said, that 
victory li the visible sentence of 
the gods delivered on the field of 
battle, in favor of the party they 
protect; and who, — in a coun¬ 
try with free instilutMMydcrivcd 
from the same sotmMio wit. 
successful Mralutiou/j$Hffil <!e- 
n^^^Dr^^p^ttle-5 o f ^lVe f l' 1 n ee 

d’Orfeahs to taffM&suinc view 
of the subject, tlPpPflie ;,cis and 
opinions of his life prescribe that 
ho must have done, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to make nnv dis¬ 
tinction m behalf of the Due dc 
Bordeaux, because a risingiu his 
favor would have b n en an aban- 
donmeut of the principle of the 
Revolution. 

We hold, therefore, that the 
the,. Due d’Orleans acted a righ¬ 
teous no less than a wise part, in 
buckling on the lionors, which the 
decrees of Providence, the infatu¬ 
ation of, the reigning family, and 
the spontaneous voice of tho Na¬ 
tion, unitedly devolved uflon him. 
It is affirmed that CbarjflrX. and 
his advisers at Saint Cloud, anti¬ 
cipating that the Due d’Orleans 
might become the rallying point 
of the revolutionists, had (fom- 
manded a body of troops lo ar- 
rest him fiit rifely, at the v’ery 
timfc wh&j tldTJe^uties in Paris 
w§Ve preparing for his reception 
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there. If it were so, he fortu¬ 
nately escaped from the hands of 
liis good cousin, to meet the. wish¬ 
es of the People., Early on the 
morning of Saturday, July 3Jst, 
he had an interview with a com¬ 
mittee of the Deputies, and in the 
.free conversation that ensqnd be¬ 
tween them, as reported after¬ 
wards by Comte Sebastiani, he 
expressed his love of^order and 
the laws, an ardent desire to spare 
France the scourge of civil and 
foreign war, the firm purpose of 
seeming the liberty of his coun¬ 
try, an^K^wivli to make the 
ChnrlWi hadjj&gn so long 

These feolijigs an^P^o^jj^^re 

sued at no4HMlnio')d^}-, in the 
following words: 

‘ Inti mutants of Paris : The 
Deputies of Fra net, at iliis mo¬ 
ment assembled in Paris, have 
signifidl to me their desire that 1 
should repair to this capital to 
exercise the functions of Lieuten¬ 
ant General of the Kingdom. 

‘ 1 have not hesitated to come 
and share your danger#, to place 
myself in the midst of your heroic 
population, and to exert all my 
efforts to preserve ypu from the 
calamities of civil wfcfe and of an- 
areby. . 

* On Mbyirning to the city of 
Paris, I with pride those 
glorious colors which you have 
resumed and which 1 myself long 
wore, 

‘The Chambers are about to; j 
assemble : they vtrfp consider of 
the means of. secunng tire reign 


of law, and the maintenance of 
the rights of the Nation. . 

‘ The Charter will henceforth 
be a truth. 

fLouis Philippe d’Ouleans.’ 

'• Hh‘ 

It is . not remarkable, that in 
the agitated and excited slate of 
the population of Paris, this proc¬ 
lamation should have produced 
a great and a varied sensation, 
ato&ng those, who were not in 
the '&cj’et of the political move¬ 
ments of the Deputies. A large 
portion of the citizens, excited by 
lhe::!triumf^pthey had achieved, 
and fifeyPlh just indignation, 
wer^ y^p msiful of the whole 
Houselpv Bom bon. Whenothe 
procfellration appeared, it was ob¬ 
jected to for a reason which may 
now r seem slight, but which de¬ 
rived consequence from the un- 
setdpf! state of public affairs. 
The victorious People, little con¬ 
siderate of the etiquette belonging 
in the forms of such a document, 
demanded why it was not coun¬ 
tersigned by the Municipal Com- 
misskttfror by La Fayette, as a 
sort cm 0 primatur, a certificate of 
gemuniihess, an indorsement of 
ns true derivation from ’ those 
lm>ted patriots, in whom the sol¬ 
diers of the Barricades reposed 

confidence. 

The, Deputies assembled at M. 
LUis at one o’clock to receive 
thepR|>ort of the Committee, 
which had conferred with the 
1 )uc jd’OrleanSi and to take mea- 
sureijfqr ofiiciaM|aking known 
t<jf the People wfrat they had 
done. The Due d’Orleans had 
been called td the post of Lieu¬ 
tenant General: this his own 
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reclamation made known. But 
y whom was he called, for what 
purpose, and under what condi¬ 
tions? All this at was important 
the People sbould^tw^fi^fly' 
understand ; for the Dei^tftpelsad 
no legal authority,as a constituent 
portion of the State, tov.d^ any 
act whatever,. It was only asindi- 
viduals*#bavmg personal claim,to 
the popular confidence,-that Ae 
Deputies could expect ubediqpce 
to their acts fi and it was onlyby 
the presang exigency of the ex¬ 
isting interregnum that they were 
justified in assuming^' crcaU|, a 
provisional Government.. Qrithe 
third of August they a 

Ohatnber, and would tfSrcon- 
stitutional authority as sOfl^ibut 
now they could interpose only as 
an informal assembly of the most 
respected individuals in Fnmce. 
Conscious of these facts, thej||*e- 
gan by taking steps to win the 
ajfprobation of the People to the 
revolutionary power of ihe Due 
d’Orlenns; — of that People, 
who, with arms in their hands, 
were the admitted depositfflBjgx,of 
the supreme authority of «H?Ta- 
tion, and who seemed rather dis¬ 
posed to follow the political guid¬ 
ance of their owij Commission 
at the Mold do Yillc, than to 
look to the Palais Royal or to 
the Deputies for advice or dh^c - 

The Deputies speedily «l|Pu 
upon a proclamation t(h|he ad¬ 
dressed to the People inWeij be¬ 
half, declarat<M|||^|ne views they 
entertained k|Pmakiflg the Dtire 
d*Orleans Lieutenant General. 
France, they say, id free. Des¬ 
potism raised. its. standard, hut 
the heroic population, of Paris 


had overthrown it, and what 
France now needed was a Gov¬ 
ernment, which might be able to 
secure to the .country the advan¬ 
tages it liad,a^5[uired. With this 
purpose they had;. invited the Due 
d’Grleans to assume the execu¬ 
tive functions for a time, as the . 
only sure means ,of peacefully ac¬ 
complishing the work of the 
They added, that 
fhe Lieutenant General would 
respect the rights of the Peo¬ 
ple, because from it he would 
derive:his Own; and^xhatj while 
entrusting him with they 

should* makeL assurl agB pI’ the 
Strength ^ My ability~*yheir 

of the citizens iwi^plormation of 
the municipal and departmental 
administration ; trial* by jury in 
affairs of the Press; lb thor¬ 
oughly organized responsibility of 
the public servants ; the situation 
of the military legally secured; 
and the re-election of Deputies 
appointed to o$p#ps iu the admin¬ 
istration of jGbvernment. ..., 

. It was dren concluded thief!, to 
calm the popular effervescence, 
the Deputiesshould repair in a 
body to* the’lpalais Royal, and 
l>eisonally communicatejurith the 
Lieutenant General aijgptli the 
citizens. The Deputjwpraccord- 
ingly hastened thither, headed by 
M. Lafitte, their temporary Presi¬ 
dent, who read the proclamation 
tp the Duke in the presence 5 of 
liis, colieagu€g||..' How far :<he 
Duke may havlrbeen sincere ii\ 
theicordial assent he gave to the 
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principles of the proclamation, we 
know not; but certain it is that 
he ex pressed, - in hisdanguage and 
manner, the tamest approbation 
of the views bfljMfcputics, and 
especially of tlHa^veral guaran¬ 
tees, "Which tbc^stipulated for the 
rights of tho^N&cfti,. and the 
maintenance anrf'development of 
its liberties. Kiswords, his ges¬ 
tures, and his ^hysip^omyj says 
one of the contempbr&ry accounts 
of the scene, contended *&■ ex¬ 
pressing satisfaction 11 ' and prides in 
i>ein|yy^:iatcd with them hi the 
reg«nH^ii of constitutional or- 

when the 

Depletes arrive MBii, . Due d’Or 
leans wai 


Hotel 
laorsebai 
self belli 
It was 
agreed t 



..to the 
on 
Sun- 
^rr|S- 

tely proposed’ and 
'Deputies shahid 
ticcoinpany 'iani. in a b,)dr,' td die 
head-qunrtttfs of liberty and popu¬ 
lar right; and the importance of 
the interview there had between 
the'Duo d’Orloaus and the party 
of the Revolution ^presented by 
La’.‘Fayette and the Municipal 
Commission, it’AVOiwfeof 


detailed notic^^: : ’^g^( 1 * • 
Jfifttt of t^e qfjmb- 

liC feeling Cod^iiddi'Kjpn the 
splendid victo^Tffie*;Tbree 
Days, many partt^ hadoftieourse 
arise^ each desiring the pe$tab- 
lish%f a system of govern- 
mentjnpmrmable to their res¬ 
pective opinions. The. names of 
Napoleon and of th# ; Republic 
resounded in the public ear, from 
those brave men of the faubourgs, 
who had gained,the victory, from 
those high spirited youths, who 
had led on the soldiers cf the 


Barricades. The boldest demo¬ 
cratic doctrines .were loudly dis¬ 
cussed, and propagated by hand¬ 
bills placarded .at every comer. 
The fiyst idea,.the idea that would 
natuffi% occur to the victors, was 
to. .ascertain the national will by 
taking the s#$rages of the whole 
people of in the manner 

designated by the Constituent 
Assembly. 3Mfen, who entertain- 
^ such:views, could not but look 
disapprovingly on the proceedings 
of the Deputies, in undertaking 
to confer the functions of Lieu¬ 
tenant (|$beral on the Due d’Or- 
Jeans with the intent of subse- 
qt^A'v elevating him to the 
ii)nHM& v These men contended 
that /tic provisions*ry Commis¬ 
sion of Government, which deriv¬ 
ed its authority immediately from 
insurrection and the victory of the 
Sfpricades, was bound to con¬ 
tinue in the • .vcieise of the power 
thus conferred by ciremnstaifces, 
until the future destinies of the 
country had been submitted to the 
voice of the People. They went 
, and affirmed that France 
want, nor would it have, a 
but republican institutions 
similar to those of the* United 
States. And they contended that, 
at any rate, if the Due d’Orleans 
was to be called upon to reign, <t 
be after adopting a new 
ution, and submitting to the 
Ip the question of his election, 
the other hand, it was con¬ 
tested by the* great majority of 
thtfidibaral Dj iBli es, then in the 
very acnith ofHeir popularity as 
the persevering and at lensth suc¬ 
cessful defenders of the Charter, 
supported by the great body of 
persons who felt anxious for the 
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restoration of public tranquillity, try, than the Republic. Still, new 
that it was of urgent necessity to conditions were indispensably ne- 
oigamze the Government perma- cessary to be incorporated in the 
nently with all possible despatch, organization of the reconstructed 
They urged that nqtbiftg was JVlonaichy the settlement 

more certain to awaken divisions of these copmtions e (institutes 
and propagate discord among the what has been * termed thd pro- 
members of tip vM^otis party, gramme of thC Hotel de Villp, of 
than to attempBh.'fjSr reestablish- which so much has since' been 
ment of republican for^j, wliich said* And the tenoi of thisjilatf- 
had so often been tried hi vain in bill, this rehearsal of the Consti- 
France. They represented that tutional drama to be enacted, has 
the sudden proclamation 9 f the beea’&nce distinctly explained by 
Republic would spicad alann m the organ of the republican part), 
the departments, and $erve as a Li Fayette himself. 
pretext lor malcontents to stir The Deputies an|raHMDuc 
up intestine war And was there d’Orleans tO^ftAheir m^MJwly 
not just cause to appicheivj -that andlahorkUMHKoughthelureets, 
the reestablishment o( the Rppub- ked up 

lie m Fiance would provoke an- widHHtodes, iqJmicoTching 
othci coalition war against h^r, on and at 

ganchsls of despotism, the egjgjB- here 

cd heads of Europe ? If a^nir ^HfflKf^ayCTle, *^M||baiider qf 
against Fiance should be kindled nH|Pfaiional GinroT and as the 

repiesentatw o of the‘men of the 
Harmadc s, acortege oftheyoung 
heroes of the Polytechnic School 
standing atound fiiin in the salle 
d'ames or great hall of the Ho¬ 
tel. In the course ot the inter¬ 
view, Dg^yMBjconccived that 
the authcriw aPrpopular confi¬ 
dence, pk'ifWhich ne ivas invest¬ 
ed, gawttemj mtt right, and made 
it Ms duty, w explain himself 
fr>tfci|p the name of the People, 
to the candidate lor the Jfeone. 

* You know/ said Dfedflyette, 
‘that I am a RcpublpPi, and 
that I regard the Constitution of 
the United States as the most 
pci feet iu existence/ * I think 
with ycu/ said the Due d’Or- 
leans; ‘ it is impossible to have 
passed two vearsin America, and 
not te be oi this belief; but do 



by her enemies, they would be 
glad of such a pteti xt foi invad¬ 
ing hei luntoiy, and would com¬ 
pel her to sustain immense sacri¬ 
fices befoie she could ex{ 
triumph over their combiftt 
tility. Considering all these 
ttuqgs, 'considering, as La Fay¬ 
ette iiimsolf has expaessed it, the 
impressions left in Franco by past 
vicissitudes, the naiuie of e^i 
mg circumstances iinme"“ 
mu rounding them, and the 
ual situation of the &CNI! 
appealed to the great #j «j|sis of 
ihose individuals w’ 
non m public 4/L.—. . 

dioiejsTof the Due d’Oriedns, the 
establishment of a new dynasty 
with an amended Constitution, 
promised better for the oJtder, 
welfare, and liberties of the coun- 




T t-i 

Wf , 

3, that tfro 
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jou deem it expedient to adopt 
it, m the actual situation of France 
and state of itefiferal Opinion r — 
1 No/ replied i>a Fayette ; ‘ what 
the Fre^h Nation wants at this 
mottilffi is a popmtr Monarchy , 
tutrounfcerl by rlfkbJican, purely 
teptUican, instmtfms.' ‘ It 

ejtii% as I understand it,’ ,m- 
the Prince. This mirual 
engagement, which, saj s La Fay¬ 
ette, nu) bo appreciated at its 
vahio, but which he hastened to 
make public o$ embodying’ the 
conditions of the new social edm- 
pad||J^Nie effect of uniting to- 
those who did not 
wistn^™ Kingj ^^ and those 

f*oop'lc*lj^^fnre 

piopcr pet#on, lliCy wavt orrom 
the window a tncolorrd flag as 
the symbol of liberty and eortroi d, 
amid the acclamations and ap¬ 
plauses of the congregated men 
of the Bat 1 leadcs. 

Imagination hardly picture 
to itself a , jatfrt 4 Itthnmtrlnd 
splendid spectacle titan that of 
this vcneraofe t|Ser- 

ty, the good anffljM^ Jan¬ 

ette, treMlfig Wfffl foot fiMspi- 
ratiMfc after power in Wown 
perHnB^gai dless of theittfaljititig 
glqtfyflBPcoming Presment .pi’ a 
FrcncFBcptiblic crewed by ran- 
Self, bidding farewell JJftis pdity 
predilections, to the enthusiastic 
visions of his country’s Jiberty, 
perhaps, which had cheered him 
on through b)» Cbequeied caicei 
in the hattle fields of CVmeripa, m 


the spun sturing scenes of the 
first Revolution, in the dungeons 
of Olmutz, in the entrusted se¬ 
clusion fixedjm him by the Em- 
puo forwho# hopetiqs he'was too 
pui c, I| W strug¬ 

gles agHost foreign power and 
ministerial i top Hrity which follow¬ 
ed the — sacrificing 

everything, liViMfeherished prin¬ 
ciples dflns loftg the un¬ 

willing ^bonvidtiksn theft it was 
d6manded for thfe peace ahd 
ti anqftillity of France. Npr was 
the occasion, flic manner in which 
the surf filter was made, less re- 
markabfltlnn the sacrifice itself. 
La Fayette stood not in the atti- 
tudffeof a fortunate soldier, using 
the authority of nulit u v power to 
control the mu rent oi the public 
deliberations, and tlnmvrg In*- 
SWord into the light< i sc tie as flic 
bb|foce of icnson osc ill in d^cfoi c 
Ins eyes lie did not oc copy the 
position of a popular demagogue, 
a Roman G. " I'n*., ™ a Flemish. 
Von Artavcldt, puts ung pu poses 
SO mixed in their natme, that 
Wlg^rprivate ambition or pub- 
predominated it is iiai d 


^^^^prfedominated it is hai d 

ei gfos of $ democracy a 

efekctkm toward ffpop the Very 
frdart their own 

motherland. $ppe8red there, 
gygte Undent theatre of the con,- 
aHtt ofjpaus, amid scenes hnl- 
|WLWtft4^triumphs and sad- 
MHp 1 abuses of freedom, 
h^^^TOltbbdied person ifica- 


optnfohapf’Fr^e, the represen- 
lative of A Wat principle not of a 
party of Ktien, making sarred stip- 
SaUt»s m behalf of that principle, 
condition of suffcnng the 
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Tioopb bad been 
Pails lipin tbc cano^ ~ 
Omen They advance: 
Po»x, a village i\\a gtd 
rch from Pari^Jpj* 
halted, and on icceivihg^v 
that effect fiom Genet at <5 
ra the name of the proyi 
government, they marched 
u*.Saint Omei undei new < 
the soldlcts hating ot their 
motion piocured tticoloiqtbl 
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" ^Py ithOanding the desperate 
mBH e things at Saint Cloud, an 
pHfrwa^'jrnade on Friday to 
jplaee tiie Chateau in a slate of 
defence. I&attalioris Jpl 
Guard were posted >a|^^iibe 


We may in^gioe, better than we 
can agony of disap- 

poadfflefltr ^d te in, and self-re- 

hour must 
wfe royal family, 
the partisans of coups 
*$$(if/aft&«t 81 clung to the fallen 


The King h#liW 
taking up 
anon, a sro, 
the Park of 
royal family 
fo^ th ^^^^^ 
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front ; the 
|&ing refused to 
■dtiunission, and instead 
^himself to comply 
Otions, caused the 
ililiyed as to their 

i f * 9 ft*o LaVert ~ 

Me struggle of the 
: *P’ But neither 
tfe soldiers would 
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day,#* uncalcuteting ft antic roj- of then own accord, rise in a 
altsmond longsincepassed away, miss and proceed <to attack the 
The Guards were Frenchmen in royal camp and ftftpftly J in which 
spirit as ip fact; atul selected, as cast, if left to the®selves, they 
they had been, for then fidelity to inujit commit somfe depfyrtbte 
tho Ifbuse of jBourhon, still they t vet s>, which would dishodort^e 
were too wise, and too fond of c msc of the Revolution. , ^ 

their qountiy, to engage to emb irk The citizens w ere ah ehdy ring- 
in a desperate afid unpvafling con- ing the tocsin, and arming them- 
tention in behalf of as>prostrate selves without waiting for oft$<frs* 
dynasty, who had proved them.* To pievcnt the possible route* 
«elves mrapiblc of reigning* and, CjuencetJ, the Government lost no 
whose fitil tneomp^ocyt was time m airangmg an condition 
alike ruinous to their frjepch fcttd und^^commind of it sponsible 

anife&tj- ofhoar$, -ylw might autfrol, as 
well as threet, |jlie popwj? move¬ 
ment The* .National # 1 Gtjard 



themsdus. Instead,, 
in_, any indmcssto sustlLin a 
uai, the Ginutis Jfjbolvei 
wotds of 1 V>. do 

‘ to place themselves betw . :1V . _ 

loyal family and any portion of 
their suhjtM tb who might be ex- Kmg 
cited to attack them, pending ‘ 
negotiations whit h weic* tode 
the fan of fi lute ’ 

The C onmus inn lost no time 
in upotting to the Gov eminent at 
Puis ih u ( b ulc"-1« In (tl to ac- 
(< pt o( then s do t oudut t ft r his 
rt tut mint horn tht tommy, in¬ 
sisting th it Ik. had abdw ated 


0tiG suinino 


to their 




m favoi of the Duo de Boi 
and that he should mniio at es, c|Wtoit^d3^6«clK)p^h*«; 
RaojbOtdlJet, and defend himself carta,— in jfooi t, infivcry species 
thtfjfa* until fieieceivted a satiric- ofcarriage^ftfibraed. 


teorpa ip tlffctmrse of 
pnd wpre despatch- 

» 
5 



tory^nswei hom the Lieutenant In addition 
Genet at* The ^unounceroe^ of of the _i " 
this lesolption brought matt 
a crisis at Once. It was ini 
hlc to suftci an aimed 
which withheld obedience 
the nt w Coverrwmnf, $o y 
within a day’s nsprch pf 
tal; and tqu my 
le strain the pubfyc 
nttd h) theobstmapy of fie 
Thut was imminentdajig flpj^a iweifrpS 
the inflamed populace 




d troops 
Ircic 
ed but 
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out of 
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nGidf with 
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Excelmans, Colonel Jacqueminot, 
and M. OeofgesLo Fayette. 

n*_i ii&i'j*?*.._• 



. more, iq gdv^ce;ol' the army, 

T ki, V5. a last 

effblfc jo "persuade the Kmc to 
listfim^fe^reason./ They repro- 
sentOa,io mui the‘Extreme hazard 
he wfoi$tLrun by an encounter 
witb^fe? "mighty host of unscru¬ 
pulous men, who were on the way 
to RambouiUet. As had all along 
happened with Charles^ he yield¬ 
ed to selfish considerations, of 
personal safety, where he 'had 
been regafffbss of the blood of 
his P^opfe, and consent ml to 
disfeisMll intention ;4f resistance 
ant 

th«®^^tonjerflj 
w aslte^iisierhat jpl 
tm ‘ 

Ifc. 1A * 

COI 

eve 
wifi 
an< 
fuul 

citizerifdiad ere'^h.11' 
village in $£ wfie 


vouatil 

next morning, they seized on fee 
coaches h^te^Sfcfe^SPjCourt, 
and wh^i^fr m^^ylbidles they 
couliSnffij^l rafebd to .Paris 
on the 4^iofupPla sj ^t^Srq- 
cession oofeldiers aiiaOl^ens. 
who efit%Slp;$ity Skiing the 
Mar^eillet mu their ‘ 

guns intolthe^-fe triumpC 
^her ; ®K^^'aeiec|M^ ; Great 
Britain aiofpw^|.of re$||pi It 
was arrapipid^h^tween hrrtfe 
the bomnnitgionefs feat he sjfeuld 
restore the crown jewels and be 



furnished with the sum of four 
millions of fraucs in mtoriey for 
his private use. He desired to 
quit France by the way of Cher¬ 
bourg, and thither accordingly the 
Commissioners directed their 
course. At prefix, where they 
halted after leaving RambouiUet, 
the King dismissed all the troops 
except the body-guard, which 
continued with him as far as Cher¬ 
bourg. The Ministers, aware of 
the danger they incurred of being 
brought to trial for lluir crimes, 
had fled secretly and in disguise, 
in difS&Pent Erections, before the 
Kin|; submitted. The royal 
fam%Md aJoRgislowly through 
Ne^lfKpi deserted by the per¬ 
fidious fffunsellnrs and courtiers, 
who had contributed by their ad¬ 
vice, to feu destitution and hu- 
ijiation, which now pressed upon 
* fe ' of the Bourbons. The^ 
WTjJrotected from public insult 
and injury less by the feeble guard*, 
which surrounded them, than by 
fee tricolored scarfs of the Com¬ 
missioners, and the universal sym¬ 
pathy entertained for fallen great- 
nessAj— li>r everywhere they 
fottnome national flag flying on 
fee towers, and the inhabitants in 
arms for the Charter. 

The exiles embarked at Cher¬ 
bourg in an American ship, en- 
gagecLat Havre for that purpose, 
ant^^ped in England the 17th 
of Kst. They were received 
there^with bnt little show of re¬ 
spect’; for hoiy irfdeed could any 
respect be felt for such men as 
Charles or Louis Antoine ? The 
compassionate hospitality due to 
their rank and their situation was 
of course extended towards them, 
and nothing more. The King 
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repaired to Ln I worth in Dorset¬ 
shire, the seat of an ancient Eng¬ 
lish Catholic family, where he 
remained until ihe old apartments 
at Holyrood House, in Edin¬ 
burgh, which he had occupied 
previous to the Restoration, were 
again prepared for his reccp- 
ttort. In that ancient Palace a 
retreat of congenial recollections 
for the relics of a royal House, 
which had rivalled the Stuarts, 
in the infatuation of its folly, 
Charles and his son had leisure 
for the life of peace and seclusion, 
which alone became their present 
condition. 

In thus tracing the reggonsible 
members of this unhapj^ptamily 
from power to privacy^jtrom the 
splendors of the TuiFeries and 
Saint Cloud to the humble retire¬ 
ment of Holyrood, we have hithqj^ 

omitted to speak of those^ 
pardons of their exile, who 
participated in a tenfold degree 
in the calamities and sorrows of 
their House, whilst wholly free of 
its guilt. We allude to the 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, and 
the widow of the Due. de t jj|erri, 
who suffered because others had 
sinned. The language of con¬ 
demnation and reproach, wh'ch 
we have so frequently had occa¬ 
sion to apply to the male mem¬ 
bers of the royal family, belongs 
not to them. Neither the King 
nor the Dauphin is deserving of 
much pity, and they are entitled 
to no respect.* The Duchess 
d’Augotderne has a claim to both 
fespcct and pity ; and so also has 
the Duchesse de Berri, and will 
continue to have, unless she foi- 
feits it by a succession of indis¬ 
creet attempts in favor of her son. 


The Comte d’Artois was bred 
in the profligate Court of Louis 
XV., and passed a youth of dis¬ 
sipation and idleness, updl the 
Revolution came to west his 
disorderly career, and teach him 
that, princes were a'di^ng ble^ to 
the tribunal of public opinion and 
public justice. He emigrated at 
an early period, and ,, hovered 
about the frontiers of France, 
joining in the poor schemes of 
invasion of his family circle, un¬ 
til the success of Bonaparte drove 
them from the Continent to seek 
an asylum in England. At the 
age of sixtyeight he succeeded 
Louis XVItL, who.' ’ dying ad¬ 
vice to his successor vv ns to i gov¬ 
ern hgftUy' 'For a time Charles 
X.'i«^^MjJ|posed tQ abidifl)y 
jo iiijuhcdcm pf/his 
govern in the 
." he 

iptfes ot 
Othe 


tolutrsm. . 

jn possessed 
thjfe'' ecei^ of eftaif^ter derpand- 
ed by hi? relation to the country 
and tt^ rfittiatfohw’his fam%, lie 
might have retgrf ed thf fa|I of the 
Bourbons; buLunio^[iate|yfor 
them ^l^ howevCT gooo p hiinter, 
he was a&&ak man and to incapa¬ 
ble ruler. Louis Xt^Si^Sought tf> 
acquire for hlfti tome ; of that 
military renown, wtnch lhe French 
so much admire in tl^r, piinccs, 
by giving him the, nominal com¬ 
mand Of the Spanish ekped ition. 
The inglorious events or this war 
against fhe Cortes have been 
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sculptured on the arch of the 
Carrousel, in place of the great 
victories of the year 1805, which 
the Allies removed when they 
occupied Paris. But the title of 
Duane del. Trocadero is all that 
the Dauphin can fairly claim as his 
own share , of the honors »f the 
campaign, and he has since repos¬ 
ed on his laurels, — until he 
wounded himself in the very 
brave and highly meritorious' act 
of disarming Marshal Marmont 
on the last of the Three Days, 
lie appears to have entered cor¬ 
dially into the mad projects 
of Polignar, and divides with 
his father the ldss and the 
shamq of unsuccessful usurpation. 

Not so the Ducliesse d’Angon- 
16rnb, ; whom Naj»Up4^W&b his 
accustomed dtsdrii" ‘ ' 

termed the only $ 

Bourbons.,,, The 

her fathffe^!^!-,,, 
the, scpim^p!^r;“br(W|^!®»dcs- 
tincly dtme to dea\K:by r ignoble 
hands and ignoble means,' hfr 
husband’s brother assassinated ^ 
the streets, hep family j^nsionea 
e\ iles |%d oi&icasit^,. aft, now ,a 
third tinie drivkn from tfeb throne 
of France with ig^oinyi.Whb 
her poor womat^j wit, of Which 
iter uncle; #4, hatband seem to 
have^ot^So'l^anly, Cassan¬ 
dra like, In e. foresaw t^.e'effect ot 
the ififat^te^neasurffif they had 
in tra^^OTTvainly uttered her 
orachesIbiwarning and menace to 
deter thei^rom rushing upon dc- 
struciicJife^yiiVith a framejnacera- 
ted by religious severities, and 
views fixft|jpon happier future, 


it is for her family more titan for 
herself, that she laments,|he re¬ 
verses, which have befallen her 
House. 

The Duchessc de Berri pps- 
sesses a temper naturally gay, 
light, and amiable, designed, in 
short, for enjoyment and popu¬ 
larity, — and which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the untimely death of her 
husband, and the change in her 
prospects which that event occa¬ 
sioned, would have assured her 
the possession of comparative hap¬ 
piness as mother oi the young 
heir to France. Her hopes arc 
once more dashed to the ground, 
by a sdcfls of desperate measures, 
against which she, as well as the 
Dauphiness, protested. Being a 
daughter of the late King of the 
Two Sicilies, of whom the pres- 
Queen of Franee is a sister, site 
|pf(khped to see her aunt occupy 
the throne., which in heller timej 
she looked forward to as proba¬ 
bly to become one day her own. 
She also is rendered an exile by 
no fault,of hers ; and considering 
the advanced age of Charles and 
the dauphin, their fortune af¬ 
fects her and Iter sori ’fpore seri¬ 
ously than it does tfee" older mem¬ 
bers of the family. That son, the 
last remaining scion of his race, — 
for the posterity of Philip V. are 
aliens to France by the most sa¬ 
cred oaths and treaties, — leaves 
the land of his fathers to become 
the centre and watchword oi ]>o- 
litical intrigues, and to renew in 
his own person, perhaps, the ro¬ 
mantic fortunes of Charles Ed¬ 
ward of England. 



CHAPTER XVill. . ,«■ 
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Proceedings of the Chambers. — The new Wittier.^ Due d'Or 
leans King. — Settlement of the CovcfMncnt. — Conclusion. 


We arrive, at length, at the 
catastrophe of the Revigra^oiV, at 
the fifth act of the politwaj dra¬ 
ma, which opened with the ap¬ 
pointment of AJ. de Polignac to 
office for the purpose of ovei- 
throwing t!ie Charter, and teroii- 
nates with the elevation of the 1 , 
J)uc d’Oi leans to the throne. 
'Phis was a result for which all 
Paris was now prepared, ruid’less 
doubt w as entertained' as to' the* 
result itself, than’ as to j|ie best 
means of reaching it. The re- 
.publicnns.chtinnnnd to‘dispute die 
/authority .'of the Chambers to re- 
orgahize ilio;. institutions, which 
the victory of the Three Da) s 
had laid prostrate. They main¬ 
tained that the Charier had en¬ 
tirely lost its vitality; that the 
Chamber ofDepnties elected un¬ 
der it, ceased on the dOili of July 
lobe a constitutional element of die 
Stale ; that of course it had no 
right to proceed in the perfo. m- 
ance of ordinary business, and 
still less any right to remodel the 
Charter itself; and that, when it 
assembled, it should do nothing 
more than simply to provide con¬ 


venient and regular means of as- 
<^rtaining't!$ will nf die PcojiU 
* f wi the greatfiae:linn, which now 
came up for decision. Whatever 
ohjecfi6nj||uid* existed to the sub- 
stii i.lion^pi'|;lMttenan'. general 
in \^dc4jm^%n-miri\onn\ Com- 
missioq^wFjS^#rnment, applied 

■■ 

, tbp l^SStep^^ne/^’l^icuhir 
1 dpc^dds';;^#sei)ied <<tb£mse! \ c ^ 
'',TOi^Pe^Jg#TO. "-How eowM the 
Chpmbpr of '■Deputes dispose of 
ifeM^lrar of "Piters, tb&ex i - 1 - 
cnce‘W%liich the public voice de¬ 
c-laired hf bj> Soptrary to the wi.-o~ 
es w re^edcr^jted Franpai? It 
seemed to die^uroerati* party, 
who maintain^ th^ife opinions, a 
fit occaibh ror^jyrocfej^lng a re¬ 
turn to th4%ue retg ^ jjgm princi¬ 
ple, the soverbigi^ pie. 

and the establishment fxov- 

ernment hy their imn-Srodiate in- 
tu’vcntion. -d*** 1 ;- 

This end might he accomplish¬ 
ed by an act of die Chamber re¬ 
viving the Constitution of: 461 f>, 
wftiich tnby contended was /pret- 
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erable to the Charter of Louis 
XVIII. ; and in that case the 
question whether the Due d’Or- 
leans should be Emperor could 
be submitted to the suffrages of the 
Nation. Or the Chamber might 
provide for the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly, a Conven¬ 
tion of the whole Kingdom, for 
the purpose of enacting a new 
fundamental law in place of the 
Charter. But the considerations 
hinted at in the Iasi chapter, 
which induced die liberal,party to 
accede to the bestowment of pow¬ 
er on the Due d’Orlcans, prevail¬ 
ed on the majority of those men 
of influence, who possessed the 
means of directing public affairs, 
to determine tjiat the present 
Chamber should proceed to the 
complete settlero o<4&fr f the Gov¬ 
ernment upon aThe 
same considera^gfll ;;,led the 
Chamber, when, ^ had once rc- 
soWcd v ^ eft.<^Mat^tbe, Govern- 

n degree 

of pffeeipitancy, which left no 
room for die operation df adverse 
schemes, and hardjfe afforded 
time for due reflection, ^lib¬ 
eration on the part of ^ 1 ^? Depu¬ 
ties themselves. Ity-^tng so, 
they, avoided^ perhaps^jaresent 
didders, but sowed the seeds 
of re ^coijteptions at least, if 

u<# r^pidtlon^^;. 

* Thfj&pening' of the Chainhcrs 
was |«feyted at the stated time 
place, with all 
utetfwns opproyal sitting, so far 
a^they w$p applicable to die 
new state of things. It was justly 
regarded by ,all parties as a crisis 
oT peculiar difficulty and impor¬ 
tance. About* half the Deputies 
elect assembled, including 4some 
33 


few members of the Right, who, 
knowing that their persons were 
perfectly safe, had independence 
and patriotism enough to take part 
in the deliberations of the Cham¬ 
ber. A portion of the Peers also 
attended. In obedience to the 
republican spirit of the times, the 
Deputies appeared in the ordinary 
dress of citizens, instead of the of¬ 
ficial costume, which thev had 
been accustomed to wear before 
the Three Days. In conse¬ 
quence, also of a positive regula¬ 
tion,; the Peers and I Equities 
wore treated with equal respect. 

The Due ri’Orleans, as Lieu- 
tenftgl General of the Kingdom, 
opened the sitting with a speech 
fully in 'accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution. It was 
a plain, direct, manly address, 
worthy of the speaker and the 
occasion. He spoke of the strug¬ 
gle of the Three Days, of the he¬ 
roism of the people of Paris, of 
the consequent dissolution of the 
pre-existing social system, and of 
the necessities of public order, 
which had placed him in authori¬ 
ty. Up alluded to the misfor¬ 
tunes of the royal family with deli¬ 
cacy and propriety. While hold¬ 
ing up to the rest of Europe a desire 
of peace as well as liberty, as the 
animating spirit of Franee, lie 
gave assurance that respect for 
the* rights of all, and consequent 
public stability, would enable the 
new Government to maintain itself 
unharmed under all the hazards 
of a forcible change of dynasty. 
That portion of it, which spoke of 
his own personal views and feel¬ 
ings, was peculiarly judicious and 
satisfactory. ‘I hastened,’ lie says, 
‘to the midst of this valiant People, 
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followed by my family, and wear¬ 
ing those colors, which, for the sec¬ 
ond time, have marked among us 
ihe triumph of liberty. 1 have come, 
firmly resolved to devote my>elf to 
all that circumstances should re¬ 
quire of rne in the situation where¬ 
in they have placed me, to estab¬ 
lish the empire of the laws, to 
save liberty which was threatened, 
and to render impossible the re¬ 
turn of evils so great, by seouri^g 
lorever the power of the Charter, 
whose name,, invoked durbag ; 4^e 
combat, was also appealed toaftbr 
the victory. In the accomplish¬ 
ment of this noble task it is for the 
Chambers to guide me. ^-lAll 
rights must be solemnly guaran¬ 
tied, all the institutions necessary 
to their full and free exercise 
must receive the development of 
which they have need. Attached 
by inclination and conviction to 
the principles of a free govern¬ 
ment, I accept beforehand all the. 
consequences of it* These profes¬ 
sions of cordial participation ift ithe 
feelings of the People, whether 
wholly sincere or not, were such 
as the occasion, demanded^ and 
served to augment the popularity 
of the Lieutenant General. 

He concluded by, announcing 
the abdication of Glmrles and the 
renunciation of the Dauphin, 
which he had received late the 
night before from RambouiHet. 
He did not state that any resorva- 
tivc had been made,in favor of 

r 

the Due de Bordeaux $. nor was it 
necessary ; for the abdication it¬ 
self was a mere deference to ne¬ 
cessity, which the condition an¬ 
nexed to it neither strengthened 
nor diminished. Indeed it would 
have been quite as consonant to 


the wishes of the victorious party, 
if they had been left to declare 
the throne forfeited for high 
crimes, without being anticipated 
in regard to it by the King. 

Nothing was done at this sit¬ 
ting ; but the next day the Cham¬ 
bers met, and M. Labbey de 
Pompieres having taken the chair 
as senior member, they proceed¬ 
ed to Verify the credentials of 
the several;Deputies present, and 
as ,usual jehose five persons 10 be 
presented to the Lieutenant Gen¬ 
era out of whom be, as succes¬ 
sor to the rights of the Kina;, 
should select for them a President. 
They were J4M. Casimir JYirit i, 
Jacques La fit to, Benjamin Deles- 
sort, Dupin, amj jftoyer Collard j 
and the selection, fell upon jVJ. 
Casimir .Pjg||||h\ - Baron Pas- 
quier wgs jHBpOted President of 
the ChaBpl^pf Peers. Qiher 
business of occupied the 
Chambers oafefhe Lf*|p|*dgy of 
the session, 1 'Apgiist Cth, Wh|tjLthe 
im])ortat%proceedings for ajjjftfoud- 
ing the garter and transiting 
the CrQjjmfyove commenced, and 
contiiniwj^txring the succee$ng 
day, iifi'jfipuqb these important 
changqa^fire finally completed, 
and theDuc d<Qrleans became 
King of:.the Frqnch. 

The proposition for 4hese 
ificaiions of dif^fovernmen|: ms 
made by M. Beravd, aspeputy 
very generally 

cent movements. ^^onsifti|3^f 
a series, of Resolutions, first, ‘0- 
daring the throne j#F Fraqpe 
vacant by reason of the. event%pf 
July j secondly, j>roposing.bertaiji 
suppression^ alterations and ad- ■ 
diiiafte in the, text of the Charter£ 
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thirdly, stipulating that certain 
laws shall bo enacted with the 
least possible delay ; and lastly, 
setting forth that oil condition of 
his accepting these conditions and 
propositions, * the Chamber of 
Deputies declared that the uni¬ 
versal and urgent interest of the 
French Nation calls to the throne 
His Royal Highness Louis Philip¬ 
pe d’Orleans, Due d’Orleans, 
Lient.Gei.eralofthe Kingdom, and 
his descendants forever in the male 
linn by order of primogeniture, 
with the perpetual exclusion of 
females and their descendants,’ by 
the title of King of the French. 
As, next to the change,of dynasty, 
these conditions and propositions, 
or guarantees 'as they are often 
•called, comprise > {she constitu¬ 
tional advantages ^gprurcrl by the 
Revolution, they "lip justify a 
particular examination. 

The discussion of the Resolu¬ 
tions w^i^Ffeetiy free, insomuch 
that several royalist Deputies very 
fimtly and fully expressed their 
attachment to the family of 
Charles X., although*‘none of 
them went so far as tp ujgfend the 
Ordinances, and severa|'tef them 
sppke with sorrow and indignation 
of the pernicious councils, by 
which die King had been misled. 
Nothing is ina^B singular, how- 
everfcin the proceedings of these 
two ydays, than the . extye me 
hmtitf 1 debates, "thu sib- 
stmdli-of ^ife^ tborato speeches 
for <$lect, Ipf the business like 
manner l^Mihic.U the proposed 
raeasures wfere discussed and set- 
tSd. MM'; Berard, Villemain, 
Dupid, Eus6bc Salverte, Mau- 
guin, La Fayette, H(yde deNeu- 
ville, de Martignac, and de ®onny 


were the prominent speakers in 
the debate, in which also MM. 
Benjamin Constant, Alexandre 
He Lahorde, Demareny, Augus¬ 
tin Perrier, and de Brigode, 
among oihers, took mote or Jess 
part. In regard to tl^ form of 
the debate, we need on$jN% that, 
except some conversation as to 
an address in reply to the speech 
of the Lieutenant General, which 
ended in a decision that the pro¬ 
position of M. Berard should take 
the place of an address—ex¬ 
cepting this, the debate turned 
upon the merits of the questions 
presented in the several Resolu¬ 
tions. 

Tlic speech of M. Berard, 
which introduced the whole sub¬ 
ject to the consideration of the 
Chamber, was the only general 
statement of the views of the 
Orleans party j and. for that rea¬ 
son more than for its intrinsic 
merits, we introduce it in ‘this 
place. 

M« Berard said : ‘A solemn 
compact united the French Peo¬ 
ple with their Monarch. This 
comp'aet has been broken ; and 
the violator of it lias no title now 
to insist on its execution.* Charles 
X. and his son in vain pretend to 
transmit a power, which they no 
longer,jiossess. Their power »s 
extinguished in the blood of thou¬ 
sands of victims. The act o! 
abdication, which has been laid 
before you, is only n fresh in¬ 
stance of per fitly. The appear¬ 
ance of legality which it wears is 
a mere deception. It is a brand 
of discord thrown among us. 

‘ The real enemies of oiw coun¬ 
try, those who by flattering urged 
the fallen Government on to ruin, 
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are busy on all sides ; they as- fundamental laws have been re¬ 
sume all colors, they proclaim all cognised by him already; and 
opinions. If a vague desire of other principles, other laws, are 
liberty seizes on some generous not less indispensable, and will al- 
minds, our enemies hasten to take so be secured, 
ndvantageof a sentiment, which ‘ We are elected delegates 
they aiScapahle ofjjpderstand- of the Peopfe They have, call¬ 
ing: «ultra-royafists present fided to-us the defence,...ot-jpeiT 
themselves irt the guise of rigid rights, the expression of their 
republicans. Others affect a wants. Their fi$t wants, theif 
hypocritical attachment for the dearest interests, are liberty and 
forgotten son of the conqueror of repose.. jThey have conquered 
Europe, which would change into their liberty ; it is for us to secure 
hate, if there could beany serious theirrepose; and we cannot do 
question of making him Chief of so except by giving them a stable 
p rance . and just Government. It is idle 

‘ The instability, inseparable to pretend that in doing so, wo 
from the existing forms of Gov- exceed ptp povy^- 1 ‘‘fluid re- 
emment, encourages the promo- fute this objection, if there was 
ters of discord. Lotus disarm sufficip#'occasion, by invoking 
them by putting an end to it. A thejiw to wljjcii I have ready 
supreme law, that of necessity, referred, tha^pf imperious, mvm- 
has placed weapons in the hands CiDle.nccqgfr. 
of the Parisians, to repel oppres- ‘ It> this state of things, taking 
sion. This law has caused us to into consideration tho^ grave and 
adopt as a provisionary Chief, and pressing situation in yjdhch.the 
as the only means of safety, a country is planed, the mdispepsa- 
Prince, who is the sincere ftmid hie necessity of changing this 
of constitutional institutions; file precarious posture for a safer one, 
same law would lead us to adopt, and the universal wish manifested 
without delay, a definitive head for by Frane^ to obtain the comple- 
the State. lion of her tnstitutions, I have the 

‘ Bufwhatever confidence this hon %,.|9 propose the following 
Prince inspires, die eights which I^esdlttuons/ 
we are called upon to defend, There can b^jto doubt lhandle 
oblige us to establish the.eondi- Resolutions had’ been fully po¬ 
tions, under which he stiall je- certecLand arranged out $ the 
ccive his power. Odiously Be- Chwffljjp* before tltey W^pro- 
eeived on several occasions, it will posed in it. If 
be permitted us tQ stipulate the pear from the 
strictest guarantees. Ourinstitu- positions thems<3wHL ,lt, $SvouId 
tions are incomplete, vitiated even from the slight <^Mssion and 
in certain points of view; it is alteration theireceived inpasspg 
necessary to extend and reform through die Chamber ,40 become 
them. The Prince, who is at our the Mtenental law qf the land, 
head, is already aware of our just Indeed ihe$e is. little to be select- 
wants, The principles of several ed $&tn the debates of these two 
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days, which accords with the all 
important nature of the subjects in 
agitation. Except a feeling pro¬ 
testation on the part of M. de 
Martignae, against the application 
th^ w*ord ferocity to the con- 
«y#act of Charles, the most romark- 
tf'^able speeches in opposition to the 
; Resolutions were those of M. de 
Conny aridtJf M.' Hyde de Neu- 
villo. M. de Conny argued at 
some length the claims of the 
Due de Bordeaux in the follow¬ 


ing manner 


4 In the terrible circumstances in 
which w-■ are placed, freedom of 
debate is more than Over a sa¬ 
cred law. 1 came forward at the 
voice of my conscience; silence 
would he cowardice. Social or¬ 
der is -h ikon to fts foundations. 

, These imnultuous commotions, 
which m* Ici’iily wSfycnd the ac¬ 
tion of tin legitimate powers insti- 
■ tuted to maintain order in society, 
are epochs of calamity, which 
•exercise the most fatal influence 
upon tlu j destiny of nations. In¬ 
exorable history, rising above 
contemporary passions, will im¬ 
press upon these lamentable days 
the character which belongs to 
them, and the cry #f H&^Bg con¬ 
science is raised. tO/Co^crite 
this eternal truth, that con ~ 
^tutrs no right 

'<& ‘ In these times of trahme, lib¬ 
erty but the expression 

to be free. 


sanguina- 
alarm in 
not you r- 
; by the 

ip the 
CQnfns- 
‘rance the son 



voices ca 


of Napoleon, invoke the Repub¬ 
lic, and proclaim the Due d’Or- 
leans, — unshaken in your duties, 
remember, your oaths, ac¬ 
knowledge the sacred' Rights of 
the royal infant, whom, after so 
many rniilbrtunies PrQvidence has 
given to France. ’ Tiling of the 
judgment of posterity : —It would 
he terrible. You would not wish 
that history should say you were 
faithless to your oaths. The 
eyes of Europe are upon Us. We 
have too long exhibited to her a 
spectacle of strange instability ; 
too long have we changed sides, 
as often as victory has changed 
colors. Brought back to truth by 
misfortune, let us remain calm in 
the, midst of so many turbulent 
r passions, and let us bestow our 
respect and tears upon great and 
rOyal disasters. 

< By continuing faithful to our 
duties, I wish to spare our .coun¬ 
try all the calamities and crimes 
consequent on usurpations. View¬ 
ing , with %,Anxious mind the 
destiny of France, 1 perceive 
the twoftklficqbrge of civil and 
fordigrt^wafmtreateniiig our noble 
country,J perceive liberty disap- 
, peaftmMfeVeftt perceive French 
; and this blood 
wonffl reljS'Kif upon our heads. 
Deference to the prinei[»le of le¬ 
gitimacy, that principle establish¬ 
ed by the Charier, can alone 
preserve our country from this 
fearful destiny. AH France is 
bound by oaths. The army, 
ever faithful, will bend their arms 
before the young King. T call to 
witness our national honor. Let 
us not exhibit to the world the 
scandal of perjury. In the pres¬ 
ence of the sacred rights of the 
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Due tie Bordeaux, the act which 
should raise the Du<? d’Or)eans 
to the throne, would be |t r violation 
of all human laws.,, \- 

* As ”9 Peputyy. remembering 
my oaths Before Jjod»., who, will 
judge us, l haye nuly spoken my 
belief, I should %ave forfeited 
tlie esteem ipf my adversaries, if, 
in the perils which surround us,..I : 
had remained silent. I declare 


ing my sentiments, were I to 
assent to these Resolutions. With 
my hand upon my heart, I can¬ 
not bm reject the dangerous sove¬ 
reignty, which', the C 9 mtpitt.ee 
proposes to establish. 
ure which you contemplate, 
ihe deepest import, and ought 
be weighed, add examined with" * 
more of dglihev&libn, than it seems 
about to receive. It is dangerous 


the sentiments which animate me. to rest the future destinies of a 
in the face of heaven: I vvpuld great People upon the impres- 
express them at the .cannon’s sions of a moment. But. I ha\ c 
mouth. If the principle of legitima- not received from heaven the 
cy be not recognised by the Char- power to arrest the thunderbolt, 
ter, 1 must say that I see not what To the acts, which it is propos- 
right I have to participate in these ed to consummate, I can hut op- 
deliberations.’ pose,my wishes, in offering up the 

After M. Benjamin Constant^ .sineetest prayers for the repose 
had made some remarks in reply^and liberty of my country.’ 
to M. do Conn}’, in the course ofp. Nothing, however, which could* 
which he remarked that legitima- be said by th£ friends of the fallen 
cy, in its ordinary sense poqld no^ dynasty, was capable of havingany • 
longer he invoked : and ’^t the influence on such. an t occasion, 
only legitimacy, which France and only served, the purpose of a 
now admitted, was derived from personal protest on the part of the 


a 6 in lefigion, nil coh^teh^ fare most trusted individual of the 
not subject to tlie ? . sp^ejtj^ten- Republican party, gave more than 
ccs. Men seeking wn^ ps . cock! , ordiugry ^moment to the shorfrv 
may follow different tsrthVlI^feh speCcf in whiclybe expressed his 
of US obeys his own'^nsclijfce, asscy^Jothe ^solutions. It was 
mine is my only guide. If you,, suhst^afty ns follows: 
do not partake of my sentiments; ‘On ascending this tribune 
you will not refuse me your pronounce an opinion ;£|$ 3 t®sted ,: 


esteem. I have done everything 
which a Frenchmaif could do, to 
prevent the calamities, which we 
have experienced. 1 have been 
faithful to my oaths. 1 did not 
hcti ay that lhmilv, which false 


by many friends 
not yield 

popularity* 
prefer .to^thllp 
duties. 


friends have pieripilatcd jn|o an mcnls 

aosss. I should coniradtc'f^ny H all tin^^Hn^Htil 

life, and dishonor myself by chahg- are \wlni notraf - Bitt these r $entP 


t i&ail nev& 

|Jiarge of 
ftfbjtoan. .set®, 
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mcnts do not prevent my being 
the defender of a constitutional 
throne, raised by thewill of the 
Nation. •; y 

Tbrisame sentir^ehts animate 
rRH&Wfbe 1 present brisis. vvlton it 
hi# 1 been judged fitting to elevate 
to the constitutional throne the 
Prince Lieutenant Central. And 
I am bound to avowHhat the 
choice coincides with' rny own 
desire-, the more, in proportion as 
1 know him better. 

1 Hot I shall differ from many 
of iny follow citizens on theqnes- 
licm of hereditary peerage. I 
have nlwav.s thought it necessary 
that h'lO'-iativ<* bodies should he 
divided into two Chambers dif- 
ferently eon-dinted; but never 
that h was useful to have hered¬ 


itary legblat 't's and judges. — 
Aristoctacv i a bad ingredient to 
he introduet d mio populai insti¬ 
tutions. 1^ is, ‘therefore, with 
great satisfaction* that l find von 
engaged in a measure eonlorma- 
ble to sentiments uhicb 1 have 
all rriv life declared, and which I 
can now only repeat. * 

‘While rny conscience forces 
me to reiterate this opinion,^irby 
fellow citizens will do me thfcjbs- 
tice to acknowledge that if I 
have nlwavs heeh thi "supphiter 
of liberty, I have never 
ed%o be the supporter of public 


An 

hy M. $ltuguiri; .- j. ^ 
purification or utbjjlg 
soriii?nrfie]e in 



arid det 


made 
for a 
. {racy by 
efitibns of 
tignty, but 
piri felt 
t|ing ihe 
trig or abol¬ 


ishing the Chamber of Peers, 
were affected by some unaccoun¬ 
table scruples as to . the violation 
of rights nowise more sacred 
than those of the peerage and the 
royal family. In fact, very few 
material alihratitjis were made in 
the Resolution^, as reported by 
the Commission to which they 
were referred; and of these the 
most curious was on motion of 
M. Dupin', in the following words: 

‘ Frarfce resumes her colors. 
For the future no cockade si i all 
be Worn hrit tiie tricolored,’ This 
amendment was adopted hy ac¬ 
clamation. Iv seems at first sight 
an exceedingly frivolous and rather 
puerile matter to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the Chamber at such a 
time, and to bo made an article of 
the new constitutional Jaw. But 
we suppose it was intended as a 
propitiatory offering to the popu¬ 
lar scntlhjent, being equivalent to 
a provision that the passions, pur¬ 
poses, doctrines, arid principles of 
the first Rrivolufioh were adopted 
as the iriheritaftee of the second. 

' Ori , ';'Sajfc | r|ay, August 7th, the 
ResblritBfrs T &s amended were 
adopt fcffih the/Cham ber of* Depu - 
ties by a TO^of* 219 to 33, the 
affirii|&|Hre rotife being just four 
more^imifri hrib half the entire le¬ 
gal /number of Deputies. The 
question was taken at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the Depu¬ 
ties immediately went on foot in 
procession to the Palais Royal, 
escorted hy the National boards, 
to offer their Rill of Rights and 
the Crown to the Due d’Orleans. 
3V1. Lafilte, the President of the 
Chamber read aloud the condi¬ 
tions on XVhicVi the Sovereignty 
was proffered to him, and he ac- 
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cepted it on those conditions, 
pledging himself solemnly to the 
performance of the engagements 
imposed. Everything passed 
with the' utmost apparent cor¬ 
diality and sincerity on both sides. 

Meanwhile ihf Chamber of 
Peers, which had been very little 
considered, in all these proceed¬ 
ings, assembled at nine o’clock in 
the evening, after the pfioffer of 
the Crown to the Dud Orleans 
and the acceptance of it by him, 
to discuss and act upon the Reso¬ 
lutions which had been sent* up 
from the Deputies. An elaborate 
speech was made by M. de 
Chateaubriand, whirl) seems to 
have comprised nearly all the 
discussion of the meeting, warrnly 
maintaining the pretensions of t|je 
Due de Bordeaux. The Peers 
professed a feeling of delicacy in 
regard to an article of the Reso¬ 
lutions, which vnpeireef* portion 
of their House, and abstained from 
acting upon tha^ hut adopted all 
the rest of the articles, by a vote 
of eighty to ten, and at h$f past 
ten o’clock re pa i red, to the' Fal afe 
Royal in imitation of the'depu¬ 
ties to' signify their as|ptrPto the 
new constitution^, act, — thus 
completing the formal transfer of 
the Crown. ' 

The Declaration of Rights]hps 
sanctioned by the future lung, 
comprises amendments of the 
Charter of Louis XVIII., partly 
in respect of articles that were of 
a temporary nature, and partly in 
respect of general principles. In 
effect, it leaves the substance of 
the Charter as it stood, only 
making alterations in some of its 
agjjpvisions. The Dephtief Sup¬ 
pressed the preamble of the Char¬ 


ter of Louis XVIII., as recognis¬ 
ing the principle of octroi or roy¬ 
al grant, arid as'thcrefore incon¬ 
sistent with ^be theory of national 
sovereign^,r^hich ou^tbbe 
the basis of aconstitutioriaUCfiar- 
ter. In place of this preamble a 
new one was substituted, which 
declaredpfe thione to be vacant 
in fact 'lma by fight. The seve¬ 
ral changes in the body of the 
shatter concerned, 

l.T/le public Law of the 
French, as it is termed, being that 
part of the (‘barter, which in our 
constitutions is called the Decla¬ 
ration of llight^. The old (’bar- 
ter, while ii secured the mainten¬ 
ance and prelection of all de¬ 
nomination? of Christianity, en¬ 
titled the Catholic the religion of 
the State: the new one, makes 
no such distinction in favor of the 
Catholic Chilreh, ."imply desig¬ 
nating it as the'Teligvon professed 
by the majority of the French. 
It also assures ihe freedom of the 
Press by providing that the cen¬ 
sorship shall never be re-estab¬ 
lished. These two changes are 
of course decidedly in favor of 
liberty, the second evidently so 
and the first not less so, as it 
places the Catholic and Protestant 
persuasidhs oft a level. That is 
untfuc, however, which some of 
th/3 books on the Revolution'as¬ 
sert, namely, tf£H 
of faith . w’hethiaf -tjhj Mi n or not, 

in Fi i ^fc% ^ m^iinis^lrs of the 
Cathojic • other 

of sect, is the rlmfioh dffheotate. 
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2 . The King's Government. 
The new Charter omits the 
words of the 14th article, which 
Polignac alleged as Justify ing the 
Ordinances* and expressly de¬ 
clares, that the King shall never 
suspend the laws or dispense with 
their execution. It , also takes 
away the exclusive righjt of the 
King to propose laws, and com¬ 
municates the initiative to each of 
the Chambers in common with the 
Kimr; thus materially abridging 
the toyal authority. 

•3. The Chambers. The sit¬ 
tings of the Chamber of Peers, 
which previously had been pri¬ 
vate, are made public. Deputies 
arc eligible at the age of thirty, 
instead of forty, as in the old 
Charter 5 and persons otherwise 
qualified become electors at the 
age of twenty tiw instead of thir¬ 
ty ; while the pecuniary qualifica¬ 
tion of both Deputies and elec¬ 
tors, instead of being proscribed 
in the Charter, is left to be set¬ 
tled by a law. The Chamber 
elects its own President, instead 
of submitting a list of five can¬ 
didates to the King. It is ex¬ 
pressly provided that no tax can 
be established nor imposed, if it 
has not been consented to by'jflie 
two Chambers and sectioned,.by 
the King. !' 

4 „ Particular Rights. Two 
new attiofes are introduced here, 
one of wflg&r seems to, be a men 
flourish 
unworthy” the 
strument. 
rqggbttesthe 

W^. e 

pr^tCha 


!brof& cockade, 

t n. The 
:, ‘ The 
rights 
“be entrusted 




to the patriotism and courage of 
the 'National Guard and all the 
citizens.’ It is impossible to see 
any practical bearing which this 
article has, unless it is intended as 
an indirect mode of inserting a 
recognition of the National Guard. 
If so, why not do it plainly and 
directly ? 

5. Special Provisions. These 
consist qjf an article annulling all 
creations of Peers during the 
reign of Charles X. and provid¬ 
ing that the whole subject of the 
peerage shall umicigo revision. 
Whether hereditary peerage is 
consonant with the institutions 
and congenial to the spirit of the 
French, we do not stop now to 
inquire; but supposing that the 
institution itself is to stand, we do 
not see what justice or reason 
there is in disqualifying the nine- r 
tythroc Peers created by Charles 
X. Their creation was just «s 
lawful as that of any of their fel¬ 
lows, being by a similar exercise 
of royal authority under the Char¬ 
ter. Every consideration of their 
personal ,devoted ness to Charles, 
of the want of fairness in the cir- 
Ctjntstances of their exaltation, 
and of the injurious influence 
tbevjgnight exSrt in the new order 
of things, applies with equal force 
to^a ,great number of judicial 
legionaries, whom the Deputies 
lift untouched. But in truth 
very little respect was paid in any 
part of these proceedings to the 
Peers, who seem to have been 
slighted purposely in many par¬ 
ticulars, and who were certainly 
injured as,, a body by this indi¬ 
vidual act; for if the Deputies 
had power to degrade ninety- 
three of the Peers, they had 
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power to abolish the whole Cham¬ 
ber. 

The remaining article under 
this head, and the last we have to 
mention, consists of nine promises 
of laws, to be enacted with the 
shortest possible delay. These 
are the extension of the trial by 
jury to offences of the Press, and 
political offences j the responsibil¬ 
ity of Ministers and the secondary 
agents of Government; the re- 
election of Deputies appointed to 
public* functions with salaries; the 
annual \otiug of the army esti¬ 
mates : the organization of the 
National Guards, with the inter¬ 
vention of the National Guards in 
the choice of their officers ; pro¬ 
visions to insure in a legal manner 
the slate of officers of every grade 
by land and sea; departmental 
and municipal institutions found¬ 
ed upon an elective system ; pub¬ 
lic instruction and the freedom of 
education; the abolition of the 
double vote, and the settling of 
the qualifications of electors and 
of eligibility. 

All these modifications of.'the 
Charter augmented the popular 
liberties, hut came so far short pf 
the wishes of the more ardeniof 
the victors of the Barricades,Jhat 
great fear was entertained of some 
furious ebullition of public o p po- 
silion to the proceedings ofRre 
'Chambers. However, by uie 
exertions of the Hading republi¬ 
cans among tire Deputies the 
effervescence was made to sub¬ 
side, and the whole went off with¬ 
out the commission of any, vio¬ 
lence. To preVerit the recurrence 
pf disorder, the settlerheht of the 
’Government was energetically 
hurried forward by the Deputies, 


arrangements being made for ad¬ 
ministering the oath of office to 
the nmv King on Monday next 
following the completion of the 
changes in v tbe Charter. Tim 
Lieutenant General had greatly 
furthered his own popularity by 
the cordiality of his participation 
ip all th|t, was doue for the secu¬ 
rity pf,J|e public liberties and 
the friends of the new dynnst\ 
felt that it was desirable to sail on 
the tide of flood to the point at 
which they aimed, 

The Baron Capofle, in tin- 
work which he has published on 
the Revolution, hum ills tha; dm 
new Kina; was neidier anointed 
nor crowned, but -impl) hist.-tied, 
as they instal the presiding ofheer 
of a court of justice. It is. ti nly r.i- 
mentable that the principles of 
civil liberty have mad. mk h small 
advances in Europe, that sensible 
men should cjqpsifh'Mlie mumme¬ 
ry and extravagance of the forms 
of royal coronation used by 
Charles X. as alone .anted to £ l!m 
advanced civilizatic n of France. 7 
The journals of the day dignified 
the ceremony with the name of 
enthronement; and the phrase is 
well enough; but whatever de¬ 
nomination it, should hear, the act 
of qualifying the Due d’Orleans 
wtlis sufficiently solemn and im¬ 
pressive, and attended^ with quite 
a3 much of state as bel^i#! to a 
revolutionary, monawthg' It took 
place in the jap of th^peputies, 
in presence npfrthe paries to the 
late legislafip^’icts. M. Casimir 
Perrier reatl albutJ the Declara¬ 
tion of the ChamlApf Defies, 
and presented itjtdlj|b Lieut^tht 
General,*tfho the^lpqaeste^’ltiti 
received of Baron Pasquierthe 
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net of adhesion of the Peers. — 
The Prince then rose and said : 

‘ I have read with great atten¬ 
tion the Declaration of the Cham¬ 
ber of ^Deputies and the act of 
adhi^on of the Chamber of Peers. 
T have weighed and meditated all 
their expressions. I accept with¬ 
out roliiction or reserve the con¬ 
ditions and engagements, which 
it oont-i'iis, and the title of King 
of the French, which it confers 
upon me ; and I am ready to 
swear to their observance.’ 

M. Dupont do FEure, acting 
Keeper of the Seals, delivered the 
form of tli“ oath to the Kina, who, 
according to the New England 
io:m of sweating practised in 
Franco, raised ! ,..s hand, and pro¬ 
nounced the wotds of the oath as 
tollows: — 

c In the pp. coce of pod I 
nwe.ir Eiiiihf.it! to observe the 
ooustituiioua! CljurtjRjy with the 
modifications* exj^ssed in the 
Declaration of the Chamber of 
Deputies ; to govern only by the 
laws and ace.irdmg to. the laws; 
to cause exact and impartial jus¬ 
tice to lit: done to everyone ac¬ 
cording to his rights ; and to act 
in all tilings with a sole vievv to 
the interest, the happiness, and 
the glory of the French People. 1 

The King then having subscrib¬ 
ed tlie.j^jree documents, sat down 
and p|oa^unced the following 
brief speeder- 

‘ I have performed a great act. 

I deeply mel tha^ pfe ht t>f the 
duties which it i tuples upon me ; 
but,nay conscidtiele tells me that 1 
shall fulfil tKgri; and it is with 
.thfejfull conjpon of this that l 
ha^ f accept^fU>e conditions pro¬ 
posed to m^ f l iConld have wish¬ 


ed never to occupy the throne 
to which the national will has 
called me; but I yield to this 
will, expressed by the Chambers 
in the name of the French Peo¬ 
ple, for the maintenance of the 
( 'barter and the laws. The wise 
modifications which we have made 
in the Charier guaranty the secu¬ 
rity of the future; and France, 
I trust, will be happy at home and 
respected abroad ; and the peace 
of Europe more and more con¬ 
firmed. 5 

To render the cercmonv more 
impressive the in.-ignia of royalty 
were presented t<> the King by 
four Marshals of Franca’. Mar¬ 
shal Macdonald prorntod the 
crown, Marshal Oudinot the scep¬ 
tre, Marshal Mortier the sword, 
and Marshal Molitor the hand of 
justice. 

M. Dupont de FEure conclud¬ 
ed tile proceedings by inviting 
the Deputies to meet the next 
dav to take the oath of fidelity to 
the King and obedience to the 
constitutional Charter and the 
laws, and the assembly separated 
amid acclamations of applause, the 
Due d’Orleans being now Louis 
Philippe, King of the Frentih. 

ifhe first care of the King was, 
of cpiwse, to fix the organization 
of ills Cabinet on a permanent 
iFhe Monitcur of August 
12tff announced that M. Dupont 
do FEure was appointed Keeper 
of the Seals ; General Gerard, 
Minister of War; the 1 )uc de 
Broglie, of Public Instruction ; 
M. Guizot, of the Interior; Ba¬ 
ron Louis, of Finance ; Comte 
Mole, of Foreign Affairs; and 
Comte Sebastian?, of Marine. 
At the same time MM. Lafitte, 
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Casimir Perrier, Dupin, and Big- 
non became members of the Cabi¬ 
net without holding portfolios. 
These eminent individuals, most 
of whom we have had frequent 
occasion to mention in the fore¬ 
going pages, represented the 
moderate party among the ene¬ 
mies of the late dynasty; and the 
same reasons, which had seemed 
to exact the hasty proceeding of 
the Deputies in the transfer of 
the Crown, namely, the "danger 
of commotions in France and the 
necessity of conciliating the rest 
of Europe,—spoke loudly in 
favor of the formation of a Cabi¬ 
net of moderate views. 

The Ministers immediately 
proceeded to reform the officers 
of the army and the employei in 
the civil departments, by substi¬ 
tuting lor those, who held tlieir 
offices or commissions from'tbe 
Iqie Government, men of their 
own political opinions. This was 
undoubtedly just and proper in 
such a case as a change of dynas¬ 
ty, a political Revolution brought 
on by the usurpation of the pre¬ 
vious head of the Stats, and es¬ 
sential, indeed, to the stability of 
the neV institutions. The officers 
of the old army uotv had their re¬ 
venge for the neglect to tVhlch 
they had been doomed during 
the two last reigns. To mvc 
been prominent in the days offhe 
Republic or the Empire became 
a title to reward, not a badge of 
disgrace. The victors of the 
Threg^Days did not manifest, any 
indisposition to be recompensed 
for thcrtoils and dangers atidloss- 
|gs they had undergone during the 
® st week of July. In the claims 
for officitj^. honors and emolu¬ 


ments, which occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the new Ministers, those 
of the journalists were not the 
least urgent. While their fear¬ 
less conduct had certainly^entitled 
them to be well considered* yet if 
they were desirous thus to can¬ 
cel the* merit of their professedly 
patriotic exertions by receiving 
compensation as for mercenary 
s&rvifcel performed, it may well 
be supposed that no Government, 
in the then state of France, would 
fepl disposed to slight the preten- 
sijjffis of those, who governed die 
movements of the newspaper 
Press. 

The next care of the new Min¬ 
isters was to place thumsche^ in 
amicable communication with the 
various powers in Europe. As to 
the United States there was of 
coursaitoroom for doubt or difficul¬ 
ty. M.rlfc ives was an long l lie earli¬ 
est of the' i d^>lpma|.ic agents in Parw 
to Cffer bisgAmyfi^ics to a Gov- 
eraniept/’wniclj, beside the 
^dvant£ge$ of having plausible 
grounds of right to stand upon in 
the sense of legitimacy, bad the 
ri$fojer claim to respect, in the 
republican sense, as being the 
product of the sovereign will of 
the People. Our Government 
entered, without he>iiation, into 
the most cordial arid friendly in¬ 
tercourse with that of Eouiis Phil¬ 
ippe. Nor could Gr^l^ritain 
fail to see that, inStl'e recent 
events, Francd had bM imitated 
the prefcee^^p f of the revolu¬ 
tion, by virti^pfwhich atone the 
House of Hanovet' ascen^^the 
throne. WhateveEfiympatny the 
Duke of Wellingl^’had fo rtb e. 
fate of Qiarles j wn was ir|ps- 
si^lc for him,jo jjjmy that: this 
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.vnliappy Prince had provoked 
and justly incurred his mis for¬ 
tunes. Nor would the Duke, or 
any other English Minister, how¬ 
ever strained the notions he might 
entertain of legitimacy, have pre¬ 
sumed to propose the quixotic 
plan of refusing to acknowledge 
I .offs Philippe. England, there¬ 
fore. from principle, and the 
Neth-'i lands, as much from fear 
as piiiK'iple, maiiif("-ted no re¬ 
luctance in renewing their arnica- 
hie iclations with France. Aus¬ 
tria, Prussia, and Spain were less 
prompt in doing so; hut they, 

* * he M-uio of the minor States, did 
n it feel hold enough, either indi¬ 
vidually or collectively. to defv 
the revolution:,!'} spirit, which if' 
vliih provoked seemed as eapa- 
Ide now. as u was thirtv \ ears 

* V 

before, of -ei; ling out. its armed 
missionaries to preach a fearful 
doctrine of Jiberiy and conquest 
in ev cry corner of Europe. Ka¬ 
shi made a stand against the dan- 
gerous example of popular right 
taking toilmdi the companionship 
of popular might ; but the do¬ 
mestic troubles of the Czar 
compelled him also to temporize, 
•and at last acknowledge the new 
(»o\ eminent when lie could no 
longer help doing it. France 
herself, with the democratic vigor 
of a national effort, speedily ar/n- 
ed he** population and assumed 
the altitude of defensive energy 
suited to her new position ; and 
while professing an earnest desire 
to preserve peace, prepared her¬ 
self to encounter the hazards of 
war without reluctance or appre¬ 
hension. • 

All Europe now stood in fear¬ 
ful and anxious expectation, filted 
31 


with w< It founded dread lest the 
diffusion of the sentimeul of free¬ 
dom and national independence 
from France to other countries 
should kindle up intestine corn- 
moiion am! foreign war from one 
en,i of Eniope to the other. It 
F not surprising that Sovereigns, 
whose whole jele was a sciies ol 
usurpations such as that which 
had just hurled Charles X. fiom 
}jis throne, and who held their 
authoi'itv only Lv the tenure ol 

ml *m> 

cotujiu'sI or succ'ssful oppression 
of theii natm.d sulijects, should 
begin to feel a terrible looking 
foiward to judgment, when they 
henid : 1 m iessou of popular 
strength ,md popnhir vengeance, 
which ill" barricade.-; of Paris 
proeke m'd to cveiv subject of 
misrule ihso'tghoni the civilized 
wor! ' 

Th“} '-aw that Fiance had re¬ 
opened a school ot libel tv for Hie 
leaching of nations. The Mnr- 
.-A’ilb - Iij.mn had again become 
classic v erse, chanted hv even 

1 m. ml 

voice and seeminglv sacred to 

w 

every heart, where hut a few 
weeks Icd'ore to lisj) us name 
would have been sedition? The 
Ilevcil du Pcuple rang once more 
through France, amusing her 
myriads like a trumpet call. 
T|ao tricolored flag, which had 
waved m triumph over so many 
well fought ami hard won fields 
of battle, was unwilled again, ami 
llung abroad to tlio breeze as the 
standard of a martial people, full 
of enthusiasm and ardor, and 
proud to avow those forbidden 
tenets of national independence, 
which European princes wouM 
gladly keep confined to these 
wilds"of A merica. What wonder 
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that Nicholas, or Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, or Francis of Austria, or 
William of Nassau should have 
trembled in the inmost recesses 
of their palaces ? For they saw 
France again revolutionary, re¬ 
vived, regenerate, snapping asun¬ 
der the chains which had been 
fastened upon her at Waterloo 
like Sampson escaping from the 
toils of Dalilab, and standing up 
in her strength as an armed 
knight ready to do battle against 
all challengers. 

It comes not within the scope 
and compass of our present pur¬ 
pose to follow the effects of the 
Revolution at home or abroad. 
The repetition of the barricades 
of Paris in Brussels, the troubles 
in Italy, the revolt of the heroic 
Poles, the discussion of constitu¬ 
tional reform in England,—these 
and other kindred topics belong 
to the history of another year. 
We leave the French with the 
form and conditions of Govern¬ 
ment which their leaders had 
chosen for them, entering upon 
the agitated career of freedom 
under better auspices than in the 
old time. The whole field of 
political disquisition was now 
open to her writers and her 
speakers. With them, it was Jp 
longer a dispute of ordinances, 
or double vote, or censorships, 
and still less of Villele or Polig- 
nac, those ministerial bugbears, 
which had so long been used to 
frighten men withal. These were 
trivial questions ^hich had pass¬ 
ed away forever, and yielded 
place to more stirring matters, as 
the rushing tempest clears off the 


mists that hover about the lower 
sky. It ceased to be a consid¬ 
eration simply of the now com¬ 
paratively trifling inquiry, of what 
dynasty should sit on the throne 
of Saint Louis. In the devel¬ 
opment of the principle, which 
was now* the basis of the public 
law of the French, that neither 
divine communication to a favor¬ 
ed individual or family, nor 
transmission by hereditary suc¬ 
cession, nor prescription, nor 
concession from the head of the 
cliuteh, nor consecration by his 
legates and bishops, was the le¬ 
gitimate source of power, but that 
it flowed only from the supreme 
will of the People ; — and in the 
consideration whether the defence 
of their own institutions did not 
require them to anticipate the 
formation* of a hostile league of 
crowned heads, and to propaga¬ 
ting the faith of liberty as it were 
in partilnts injutefinm , so as to 
raise up beforehand nn adversary 
league of the governed millions 
for their reciprocal protection 
against jhe governing few;—in 
such deep and all comprehensive 
subjects of interest was the rife 
mind of France now absorbed, to 
the exclusion of every meaner 
thing. To the French there had 
commenced a period of daring 
speculation, of bold purpose, of 
brilliant promise: to all but the 
French, a period of'Tenement 
agitation and jncontrolable so¬ 
licitude. The ■ nieieor star of 
revolution had t arisen to pour 
forth its stormy light upon the 
nations : but what presumptuous 
gazer could presume id calculate . 
its orbit ? ^ 
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When in I814, ( after the down- pean society, a cardinal principle, 
fal of the great, chieftain, the by which they were actuated, was 
Plenipotentiaries 6fVihe primary hostility to all republics. Recol- 
* powers met in Congress to parcel lecting what Kings and Emperors 
out the fruits of their victories*and had suffered from the anarchists 
to reconstruct the fabric of Euro- and rpilitary dejpotsof Franee, they 
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did not enter into any minute ex¬ 
amination of the modifications of 
which this class of governments is 
susceptible. The status ante bd- 
ium , on the strength of which the 
Allies had fought and couquercd, 
was good for the Prince but of no 
avail when applied to the People. 
It is true, the absurdity was not 
attempted of subjecting the hardy 
Swiss peasantry, who had retain¬ 
ed at least a nominal independence 
in the worst of limes, fp tha sway 
of sovereign princes, but the an¬ 
cient renown of Venice and Ge¬ 
noa pleaded in vain for their re¬ 
newed existence as separate 
States; and it could hardly be 
expected that, in taking from 
France some of the most valuable 
additions made to her territory by 
the Republican and Imperial Gov¬ 
ernments, it was intended to give 
places in the councils of Europe 
to .the untitled burghers of 
Amsterdam, or to constitute 
into a republic those Austrian 
provinces, which had of old pre¬ 
ferred despotism and the inquisi¬ 
tion to independence, accompa¬ 
nied by religious toleration. 

The well concerted plans of 
the adherents of the house of Or¬ 
ange had, indeed, in*some degree 
relieved Metternicb and Castle- 
reagh and their worthy associates 
from the responsibility of procla^|r 
ing to the enterprising and indus¬ 
trious Hollanders that that system, 
under which their* ancestors had 
immortalized themselves by an 
almost continued struggle of eighty 
years with the then most powerful 
State of Christendom, was gone 
forever. 

But the change which the Gov¬ 
ernment of Holland underwent in 


substituting a king for an beredi- 
taiy st&dlholder and transferring 
to the sovereign the whole execu¬ 
tive power,. much of which had 
formerly been shared with the 
States General and the Provincial 
States, is far from constituting the 
most important matter connected 
with the construction of the Kins:- 
dom of the Netherlands. 

This State is truly and em¬ 
phatically a creation of the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, and as, from re¬ 
cent events, it is probable its two 
great divisions, which were dis¬ 
connected prior to 1814, for near- 
lyjftwo centuries and a half, will 
hereafter form separate principali¬ 
ties, a brief refereuee to some of 
the causes which produced the 
marked dissimilarity between the 
people of Holland and Belgium 
may BjoV«tethis time, be w ithout 
advantage. 

Though the history of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands fully 
shows that the influence of religion 
and present interest are more in¬ 
fluenzal with nations than the re¬ 
collection of a common origin, it 
is not unworthy of notice, that the 
northern section of the Kingdom, 
constituting the old Republic of 
the United Provinces, as well as 
Flanders and the western and 
maritime districts, was settled by 
inhabitants from Germany, while 
only the people between the 
Meuse and the Scheldt, denomi¬ 
nated Walloons* belonged to the 
Gallic race. The territory of the 
latter, indeed, with a portion of 
France, formed one of the three 
parts of ancjtejit Gaul, and is 
known bythe name of Belgium 
in tljc Commentaries; of Julius' 
Ciesar. 
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In the contests of the fifth cen¬ 
tury between the Salians and the 
Saxons we have a prototype of 
the long wars which were to arise 
between France and England, 
and which, as has since so fre¬ 
quently happened, were then set¬ 
tled in the Low Countries. 

In a subsequent age, even 
those Districts which had been 
enabled to escape the Roman 
yoke, were compelled to submit 
to the combined operations of 
Christianity and civilization ; and 
when, about the commencement 
of the ninth century, Witikeiid, 
the last avenger of national inde¬ 
pendence, was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity and became a noble of the 
of the Court of Charlemagne, the 
conquest of his country wafe con¬ 
summated. 

The same causes were every¬ 
where attended with similar ef¬ 
fects. Thg origin of the Italian 
Republics of the middle age and 
the resistance which the cities of 
Germany offered to the neigh¬ 
boring barons present many analo¬ 
gous features. The despotism of 
the Franks led the Netherlanders 
to form those associations for*mu¬ 
tual protection in the different 
towns, which are the foundation 
of many ot their most valuable 
municipal rights, and which, under 
almost the same name of Guild 
or Guilder, arc to be recognised 
as the basis of the English corpo¬ 
rate Trades. Within a century 
from the death of Charlemagne 
these corporations had extended 
themselves over tlie whole of 
Flanders ; and after the crusades 
had diminished*the power of the 
‘Nobles and increased 1 (hat ot the 
People, we trace many exarrfples 
34 * 


of the successful efforts of the 
burghers against the influence of 
feudality. The Courts of the 
Provinces, also, though acknow¬ 
ledging a nominal dependence on 
the Emperor, ruled without refer¬ 
ence to the superior lord. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Government of the 
Netherlands was in a great meas¬ 
ure concentrated in the houses of 
Buigundy and Bavaria, which 
wcreclosely connected by inter¬ 
marriages. Charles, the great 
grandfather of the illustrious mon¬ 
arch of that name, having under 
lus domination an extent of terri¬ 
tory, exceeding that of the late 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, con¬ 
ceived the idea of assuming the 
royal diadem, — a project that, 
according to the views of those 
times, required the sanction of the 
Emperor, but in obtaining which 
he was defeated by his own arro¬ 
gance. 

The daughter and heiress of 
Charles married Maximilian of 
Austria. His son and daughter 
formed ^ matrimonial connexions 
with the daughter and son of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella of Castile and 
Arragon, — an alliance which led 
to the connexion with Spain, — 
a connexion which cost the Dutch 
two thirds of a century of protract- 
and suffering, before their 
(deliverance from all foreign sway 
was gloriously achieved. 

The fruit of'this marriage was 
the Emperor Charles Fifth, who 
was inaugurated Duke of Brabant 
and Count of Flanders and Hol¬ 
land, and became, by other titles 
and acquisitions. Sovereign of a!! 
the Netherlands almost at the 
same epoch that the principled of 
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the reformation were adopted and 
promulgated in the Low Coun¬ 
tries by the Bishops of Utrecht, 
the learned Erasmus of Rotter¬ 
dam, and other distinguished indi¬ 
duals. 

It is from this date that wemay 
trace those distinctions between 
the Northern and Southern prov¬ 
inces, which, fostered by national 
institutions leading to the pursuit 
of different branches of industry, 
overcame all ties of primitive ori¬ 
gin and common language, and 
led to those frequent altercations, 
for which, the deliberations of the 
Netherlands Legislature during 
the whole period of its short-lived 
existence, was conspicuous. * 

Charles, who, while on the 
throne, had never discovered what 
his simple effort to make two 
watches go alike taught him while 
in retirement, the absolute impos¬ 
sibility of bringing about a con¬ 
formity in the sentiments of man¬ 
kind, laid, in his reign, the foun¬ 
dation of the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

The Inquisition, in a modified 
form, was introduced into the 
Netherlands, but it was Philip who 
drove his subjects to an armed 
resistance against edicts, aimed 
not less at their civil liberty than 
at their religious faith. 

This monarch, who left bel|ggl 
him, in his wide dominions, 1 .** 
most unenviable reputation for cru¬ 
elty and bigotry, was wholly de¬ 
void of sympathy for the people 
of the Low Cqpntries, of whose 
language and customs he was en¬ 
tirely * i|||6rant. The States of 
tho i^ovinces still possessed many 
of the rights usually exercised by 
the npblis a hd deputies of towns 


in the feudal monarchies of the 
middle ages. 

The most insidious attempts 
were made to wrest the liberties 
of the People from them, but 
they were effectually thwarted by 
William of Nassau, who com¬ 
menced irt the States General in 
1559, a constitutional resistance, 
to which subsequent events com¬ 
pelled him to give a totally differ¬ 
ent aspect. In the early discus¬ 
sions, the removal of an obnox¬ 
ious minister was the ostensible 
ground of opposition, and the 
nagpof Granville figures as much 
in ^ie annals of 1560, as that of 
Vanmaanen in those of 1830; but 
the stress laid on those compara¬ 
tively insignificant individuals, in 
the one and the other case, only 
proves how, much easier it is to 
interest the feelings of the people 
against obnoxious rulers titan to 
induce them to embark in the 
support of an abstract proposition. 
In this hostility, however, to the 
unconstitutional servants of the 
Crown, principles were distinctly 
embodied, ana despotism was at¬ 
tacked in the persons of its min¬ 
isters 

The defenders of the People’s 
rights were stigmatized as gueux 
or beggars; a term which, like 
that of Democrats or Workingmen 
among us, soon became a title of 
triumph instead of reproach. 

At first, it was a general resist¬ 
ance to illegal edicts that united 
all good patriots, and the South¬ 
ern Provinces co-operated with 
their countrymen. The city of 
Antwerp, indeed, was the central 
point of Union. But the special 
grievances Under which the Pro- * 
testants labored by the attempt to 
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put into vigorous execution the 
furious decrees of the Council of 
Trent against heresy, and the es¬ 
tablishment, in its fullest rigor, of 
the Inquisition, gave to this perse¬ 
cuted sect peculiar grounds of 
resistance; while their deep-root¬ 
ed bigotry led the Walloofts Prov¬ 
inces, in 1578, to abandon all as¬ 
sociation with tlieir heretical breth¬ 
ren, and desert the patriot cause. 

This proceeding was followed 
by a union of the northern section 
of the country, the foundation of 
the Republic of the seven United 
Provinces, embracing Hollaing, 
Zealand, Utrecht, FrieslatS, 
Groningen, Overryssel and Guild- 
crland. The new government 
was remarkably wanting in ener¬ 
gy, having many of the defects, 
and in a still greater degree, of 
our old confederacy. Each prov¬ 
ince was independent, and though 
Holland, frqm its preponderating 
strength, possessed great influ¬ 
ence, yet the assent of each mem¬ 
ber of the confederacy was in all 
cases necessary, — a provision 
which frequently occasioned the 
most ruinous delays in foreign ne¬ 
gotiations and other matters of 
paramount importance. Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges, and other com¬ 
mercial towns had likewise, at 
first, sided with the cause of lib¬ 
erty and protestanism. They 
were,ljowever, subsequently com¬ 
pelled by- superior force to leave 
thevassociation and to adopt as 
their exclusive faith, the religion 
of their Spanish rulers, which, in 
time eradicated Protestantism from 
the Provinces, that continued 
subject to foreign domination. 

” The plan of our labors only 
allows us to describe by way of 


rapid retrospect the occurrences 
of those remote times. We must, 
therefore, pass over the cruelties 
of Alva, the treachery of Anjou, 
the judgment and moderation of 
William of Nassau and the many 
interesting incidents of the civil 
war. From the treaty of Munster, 
the history of the United Provin¬ 
ces is blended with that of the 
great European world. Con¬ 
nected with the primary states in 
all the* important wars and nego¬ 
tiations of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, they not only became 
the commercial rivals of England, 
but contended with her lor the 
supremacy of the ocean. The 
influence of the Dutch was not 
confined to their own continent. 
They were successful in laying 
the foundation of colonies in the 
East and West Indies and many 
of the inhabitants of the middle 
section of our Union, boast a de¬ 
scent from the natives of Holland. 

In our own revolution, the 
United Provinces were appealed 
to by the infant Republic of 
America^ and strongly urged to 
aid in Jurtherance of a contest 
for those principles of yational 
independence, of which their own 
annals presented so glorious a pre¬ 
cedent. 

Crippled in her naval strength, 
byfjie unequal struggles, which 
inf* the-last wars she had carried 
on with her formidable rival, and 
weakened by the attempt In 1787 
to diminish the power of the 
Stadtholder and which had been 
terminated by the interposition of 
foreign troops, Holland could of¬ 
fer no resistance to the overwhelm¬ 
ing current of the French Revo¬ 
lution. Following the example 
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of the ‘ great nation ’ the Stadt- 
holderate was abolished, the States 
General were transmuted into a 
National Assembly, the name of 
the United Provinces was lost in 
that of the Batavian republic; and 
when Bonaparte subsequently as¬ 
sumed the imperial crown, this 
country was granted to his bro¬ 
ther Louis, from whom it was in a 
few years wrested and annexed to 
the empire on the extraordinary 
pretext that the Provinces of 
Holland were an alluvion of the 
French rivers. Before, however, 
her nominal independence was 
annihilated, England had put an 
end to all those formidable means 
of annoyance, which the country¬ 
men of De Ruyter and Von 
Tromp, had once possessed. At 
the battle of Camperdown (17th 
Oct. 1797) the principal part of 
die Navy of Holland was utterly 
destroyed, and the Colonies fell, 
of course, into the hands of the 
mistress of the ocean. 

Belgium, which was one of the 
first conquests of the republican 
arms, had been long previously 
annexed to France; an'd of its 
history .subsequent to the inde¬ 
pendence of the Northern provin¬ 
ces, it may suffice t6 observe that, 
in the partition of the Spanish 
successions, by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, the possesjlipis 
of the Catholic King in the Low 
Countries were ceded to the Em¬ 
peror, as a compensation for his 
consenting to the accession of the 
grandson of Louis XIV., to the 
crown of Upaiii and the Indies. 
While, indeed, the United Prov¬ 
inces for two centuries, command¬ 
ed tire respect and admiration of 
mankind, the -Southern Nether¬ 


lands were only accounted of 
importance among nations, when 
it became necessary to settle a 
question of conflicting indemni¬ 
ties. Before the Austrian sway 
was withdrawn from these coun¬ 
tries, it was manifested, by the 
result of the reforms proposed by 
the Emperor Joseph, that, how¬ 
ever much influence the writings 
of the French philosophers might 
elsewhere have produced, the 
Provinces of the Low Countries 
had escaped the infection. The 
Catholic religion had nigh cllect- 
in the southern section of the 
herlands, in behalf of super¬ 
stition, what Protestantism had for¬ 
merly accomplished for more en¬ 
lightened doctrines in the regions 
of the north. The Belgian clergy 
vehemently resisted all attempts to 
interfere with the absolute control 
which the usages of that religion 
give to the priests, ovfr the minds 
and actions of their parishioners. 

The revolution of Holland, of 
1813, was one of those national 
movements, not unusual in the times 
in which it was accomplished. 
The people seemed disposed to 
rise in the majesty of their strength 
and redeem their country from 
the bondage of foreign oppressors. 
It was- not, as has often been re¬ 
marked, the Princes but the Peo¬ 
ple, who overturned Napoleon’s 
widely extended empire; and 
assuredly, if any part of Europe 
suffered from the French sove¬ 
reignty, it was Holland. Not only 
was one half of the youth carried 
away to fight battles in which they 
had no interest, not only was the 
whole population fcurthened with 
the heavieSt taxes, but the coTti*-' 
nenial system was fatal to Am- 
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sterdara and the other great towns, 
which had been enriched by for¬ 
eign trade and were dependent 
on commerce for a continuance of 
their prosperity. When, there¬ 
fore, some of the partisans of the 
Prince of Orange, in the latter 
part of IB 13, took advantage of 
the declining fortunes of Bona¬ 
parte, and collecting a trifling 
force of two or three hundred 
men, proclaimed the House of 
Nassau, they were seconded by 
the N ation at large without refer¬ 
ence to those minor distinctions, 
by which they had anciently begi 
distracted. William I. was «$!• 
ery where proclaimed sovereign 
prince, and thus by the happy 
arrangements of his friends, he 
was freed from all embarrassments 
respecting the disputed functions 
of a Stadthi.lder; on assuming 
tile Government, he published an 
address, in qjhich he thus express¬ 
ed himself with regard to the 
authority with which he was about 
to be invested. ‘ You desire, 
Netherlander, that I should be 
intrusted with a greater share of 
power than 1 should have possess¬ 
ed but for my absence. Your 
confidence, your affection offer 
me the sovereignty, and l am call¬ 
ed upon to accept it, since the 
state of my country, and the situ¬ 
ation of Europe require it.’ The 
preliminary acts were followed by 
more formal arrangements. A. 
convention of notables to the num¬ 
ber of six hundred, selected by 
the ^householders without distinc¬ 
tion of religion or other consider¬ 
ations, from twelve hundred names 
submitted to them by a special 
commission, met at Amsterdam 
on the 26th of March, 1814, and 


adopted a political code as the 
basis of the new Constitution. 
Immediately thereafter the Prince 
of Orange took the requisite oath 
and was solemnly inaugurated in 
the sovereignty. 

While these proceedings were 
occurring in the northern Provin¬ 
ces, Belgium was undergoing the 
same political transition as the 
other states of Europe. Though 
from the extended markets which 
Napoleon’s empire shut out from 
all English supplies afforded for 
her manufactures, there was less 
reason for discontent there, than 
in the other portions of the Neth¬ 
erlands, it was not consistent with 
the views of the Allies that those 
rich provinces should continue an¬ 
nexed to the dominions of France, 
a final incorporation with the 
country, to which they had been 
united for several years, would 
unquestionably have been gratify¬ 
ing to the mass of the Nation, 
while the old nobility and privi¬ 
leged orders sighed for the return 
of the Austrian sway, under which 
alone thqir ancestral rights could 
be rendered of any avail. Occu¬ 
pied by the forces of the coalesc¬ 
ed powers, some indication of 
the future disposition of the south¬ 
ern Provinces was given by the 
treaty of Paris, but it was by the 
tr&ify of London of June, 1814, 
that the nature of the increased 
territory intended for Holland, 
was distinctly indicated. It was 
then determined without consult¬ 
ing the component parts of the 
new state, that the old Republic of 
the United Provinces and Belgi¬ 
um should together constitute a 
Kingdom, and besides covenant¬ 
ing for this Union, the Allied 
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Powers were parties to the treaty, 
which required that religious lib¬ 
erty, and the equal right of citi¬ 
zens of every persuasion to fill all 
public employments should be 
maintained—that the Belgians 
should be fairly represented in the 
States General — that all com¬ 
mercial privileges should be open 
to the citizens at large — that the 
Dutch Colonies, some of which 
England had restored, should be 
deemed to belong equally "to the 
whole Kingdom, and that the 
debt of the two countries should 
be a joint charge. The Duchy 
of Luxemburg, the only Province 
remaining of those which before 
the 1 Grh century, had formed the 
Spanish Netherlands, was like¬ 
wise placed under the sovereignty 
of the new King, but without be¬ 
ing incorporated with the mon¬ 
arch. Being given as an indem¬ 
nity for his hereditary dominions, 
it was made to constitute a part of 
the Germanic confederacy. 

The Constitution formed for 
Holland, and to which we have al¬ 
luded, was extended to the whole 
country. It had been framed, as 
we hayp seen, without reference to 
Belgium, but to give to this part 
of the Kingdom tfie appearance 
of concurring in the establishment 
of the. fundamental code, on the 
promulgation of the decisioAk^of 
the Sovereign Powers from Vien¬ 
na, in February, 1815, a mixed 
commission was appointed to pro¬ 
pose the modifications rendered 
necessary by the enlargement ol 
the^new State ; and on the 16th 
of March the tide of King of the 
Netherlands was assumed. Be¬ 
fore the commission was prepared 
to report, its business was inter¬ 


rupted by the events which were 
concluded by the battle of Water¬ 
loo on the 17th June, 1815, and 
which affords another instance of 
bringing to issue the affairs of Eu¬ 
rope in the rich and luxuriant 
provinces of the Netherlands. 
On the‘13th of July following, the 
labors of the commission were 
terminated. 

The Constitution gives the ex¬ 
ecutive power to the Sovereign, 
and the legislative to him in con¬ 
currence with the States General; 
one House of which is elected by 

S 3 Provincial Estates, who are 
osen by the People, and the 
members of the other are named 
for life by the King. The inde¬ 
pendence of the Judiciary was 
provided for. The usual guaran¬ 
tees are inserted for personal lib¬ 
erty and private rights, though 
that of trial by jury generally 
deemed an essential provision, 
was not introduced. It vras de¬ 
clared that the liberty of the press 
should have no other restraint 
than the responsibility of the wri¬ 
ters, printers, and publishers. 
The Provincial States were to be 
continued for administrative pur¬ 
poses, and they also were to regu¬ 
late the local budgets. The num¬ 
ber of Deputies of the Lower 
House was not determined by 
population ; but though the South¬ 
ern Provinces contained more 
than three fifths of the whole 
number of inhabitants, 'same 
amount of representation was giv¬ 
en to each of the two portiOhs of 
the Kingdom. This apparent 
inequality was, it was said, com¬ 
pensated by the feet that Batavia,, 
Surinam, Curacoa, arid St Eus- 
tatfa, which were restored by 
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Great Britain, were peculiarly the 
colonics of Holland, as well as by 
the greater wealth of that coun¬ 
try. Instead of deriving the 
benefits anticipated front the for¬ 
eign possessions, we may here 
remark en passant, they were even 
literally sources of weakness. 
Though by an advantageous ex¬ 
change made with the British 
Government in 1824, Bencoolen 
and all the islands of Sumatra 
were obtained for Malacca and 
the Dutch settlements on the In¬ 
dian Continent, a war in Java, 
which broke out in 1821, wjjs 
protracted through several yeall 
and only declared by the King to 
be terminated, in his message, de¬ 
livered to the States General in 
the session subsequent to the se¬ 
cession of Belgium. Equality of 
religion was specially stipulated 
in the Constitution. As in France, 
the projects of laws came from the 
Government, and the Heads of 
Departments, whether members 
or not, had the right of explain¬ 
ing in cither House, the,vi$ws of 
the administration. 

The nature of the tjnjon can¬ 
not be understood without a full 
knowledge of the amount and 
character of the debt assumed on 
the general account of the new 
Kingdom. This burden, imposed 
on the State at its organization, 
including twenty five million florins 
lor a Russian loan contracted ar 
Amsterdam, and the debt an¬ 
ciently hypothecated by Austria 
on her Provinces in the Low 
Countries, amounted, in 1826, to 
3,800,000,060. florins. In this 
aggregate, however, is estimated 
the old .debt, which wa& not /ill 
paying an interest; but two thirds 


of which having been struck off by 
Napoleon was still deferred and 
only admitted by instalments of four 
millions annually to the favored 
class. Tlie sura at the time re¬ 
ferred to, absolutely a charge on 
the yearly resources of the coun¬ 
try, was 1,664,669,000 florins; 
the greater part of which was 
originally contracted for purposes 
altogether alien to the interests of 
Belgium. The taxes levied in 
1826 are stated at 104,542,413 
florins, and the average for the 
eleven preceding years had been 
88,044,152 florins, or about 
£7,337,012. 

On the 27 th of August, 1815, 
the King published his decree 
announcing his adoption of the 
fundamental law. It had been 
approved in the Northern Prov¬ 
inces by die States General, con¬ 
vened in double the ordinary 
number. In the Southern Provr 
inces, recourse was had to the 
same means of getting together an 
assembly, as had been employed 
in Holland on the first return of 
the Prince. A number of nota¬ 
bles from each Arrondissement, 
were convened in proportion to 
the population; but as appears 
from the royal proclamation itself, 
the expectations of the King were 
not answered, and it was only by 
pultjrig on the acts of the meeting, 
a forced construction, that the 
Constitution could be said to have 
been approved by his Southern 
subjects. Of the persons called 
together, one sixth did not attend; 
and of the remainder, only five 
hundred and twenty supported the 
project, while seven hundred and 
ninetysix opposed it. But as one 
hundred and twentysix of those 
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who voted against the Constitution 
formally declared that their hos¬ 
tility was occasioned by the arti¬ 
cles respecting religion, and as 
these were, conformable to the 
legislation which had long existed, 
were founded on treaties, and 
were in harmony with the principles 
which the most pious sovereigns 
had introduced in the system of 
Europe ; they could not be omit¬ 
ted in the Constitution of the 
Netherlands without jeoparding 
the existence of the monarchy and 
without weakening the guarantee 
of the rights of those very persons, 
w hom these stipulations had most 
alarmed. Jn this state paper, it 
may be added, little respect was 
paid to the Catholic Clergy, who, 
it was pretty clearly intimated, had 
been wanting in that evangelical 
charity and toleration which were 
to be expected from the ministers 
of religion. 

The Kingdom of the Nether- 
land, as organized by the Allied 
Powers, was two hundred and 
twenty miles in length by one 
hundred and twenty in breadth ; 
but though of extremely limited 
extent,, yet, as it was the most 
densely populated country in Eu¬ 
rope and possessed -resources 
commensurate with its fertility, it 
might have presented the aspect 
of a formidable state, were mere 
not other sources of weakness in¬ 
separable from its very existence. 
It was accessible to the attacks of 
powerful neighbors, to whom its 
resources afforded it no means of 
offering anmdequate resistance. 

The events that preceded the 
battle ofi Water loo, proved that its 
independent sovereignty was no 
barrier against the inroads of its 


southern neighbor, nor could 
much reliance in future be repos¬ 
ed in the extensive fortifications 
which formed the subject of spe¬ 
cial regulation at Vienna, but 
which would be found a very in¬ 
adequate resistance to the arms 
of France supported by the sym¬ 
pathies of the Belgic population. 
Not only are the ports of the 
Netherlands within a few hours’ 
sail of the English coasts, but 
their northern frontiers touch his 
Britannic Majesty’s Kingdom of 
Hanover. On the side of Prus¬ 
sia, there is no natural boundary, 
did what was effected in favor of 
the Stadtholder in 1787 mi^ht he 
again repeated in furtherance of 
the interests which that Slate 
might hereafter espouse. 

The Netherlands was brought 
still more intimately into the vor¬ 
tex of European politics by the 
alliances contracted between the 
families of the new Sovereign and 
of the neighboring potentates. 
The^Queen is a sister of the 
King of Prussia. The eldest son 
of the King* to whom the title of 
Prince of Orange was given, 
married the sister of the lute and 
present Emperor of Russia, alter 
the Princess Charlotte of Eng¬ 
land refused his hand. The 
Prince Frederick and the Prin¬ 
cess Marianne were assigned to 
members of the royal family of 
Prussia. 

But the apprehension of for¬ 
eign aggression was of little con¬ 
sequence compared with the ir- 
recoucileable internal dissensions 
which prevailed throughout’ the 
whole period of the existence of 
this* ephetneral kingdom.' The* 
mofct important of these were to 
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be attributed to the discussions 
growing out of the pretensions of 
the Catholic Clergy, to the diver¬ 
sity of views between the North¬ 
ern and Southern Provinces re¬ 
specting the principles of com¬ 
mercial restriction, and to the un¬ 
due preponderance given # to the 
Dutch, both in the Legislative 
Councils and in the Executive 
Offices. 

Religion was supported bv the 
State, as in France, by payments 
out of the public treasury to Min¬ 
isters of every sect; but though 
there then were five millions four 
hundred thousand Catholics and 
only one million three hundred 
thousand Protestants, it was men¬ 
tioned in 1818 as an instance of 
the unfairness of the Legislative 
provisions, that the former re¬ 
ceived but one million eight hun¬ 
dred thousand florins, while one 
million three hundred thousand 
were paid t«* the latter. 

The King required, from the 
beginning of hist reign, that no ap¬ 
plication should be made to the 
See of Rome for briefs without 
his permission, and various other 
steps were taken to repress the 
power of the Belgian Priests, 
in 1823 the Catholic Societies at 
Brussels and Utrecht were sup¬ 
pressed as dangerous to the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. Li 1825 \ the 
young men were prohibited from 
studying outof the Kihgdom, and 
a College of Philosophy was es¬ 
tablished at' Louvain r * those 
destined to the Church^: Against 
this measure of the G&vernment 
continued protests tydneHmade, 
similar to those whlohhsrd been 
offered to the General Seminary 
’formed at the same plffee by*Jo- 
35 


seph Second, and when, in 1827, 
the King made an arrangement 
with the Pope, he was obliged to 
abandon the regulation, rendering 
it imperative on the students of 
theology to attend the public 
schools. By the treaty in ques¬ 
tion, the concordat of 1801 with 
the French Government, was re¬ 
newed, and soon after the vacan¬ 
cies in the Bishoprics were sup¬ 
plied. 

We find, however, down to the 
date of*the revolution, complaints 
of the monopoly of public instruc¬ 
tion, of the suppression of the 
minor seminaries and of the ne¬ 
cessity imposed on fathers of 
families to send their children to 
the colleges, and it seems most 
certain that with the mass of the 
people, the danger apprehended 
for the church was far more co¬ 
gent in inducing resistance to the 
oppression of the Government 
than any infraction of civil riglfts 
could nave been. 

The cry was excited that the 
Government wished to protestant¬ 
ize Belgium, and that it was ne¬ 
cessary tp take measures to pre¬ 
serve the free exercise of the 
Catholic rites. The religious 
feelings of their countrymen were 
taken advantage of by the popular 
leaders, and M. de Potter, who 
was more than suspected of infi¬ 
delity, published, in 1829, a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘ Un¬ 
ion des Catholiques and dcs Pro- 
testans,* in which the two most 
opposite factions, the parti pretre 
and parti democrat radical were 
called onvto act in concert--a 
scheme which was fully accom¬ 
plished, and thus the Romish 
Church became, what it was in 
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Ireland, the ally of the true friends 
of the people. The annals of 
the Netherlands are almost as re¬ 
plete as those of our own country 
with discussions on free trade and 
the restrictive system. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, for the cause o'" 
sound philosophy, the questions 
there, as here, were generally de¬ 
cided, though in a different way, 
on sectional grounds, without leav¬ 
ing much opportunity for dispas¬ 
sionate investigation. The agri¬ 
culturists and manufacturers of 
Belgium, deprived of the erten- 
sive home market which their i r 
corporation with France had af¬ 
forded, called loudly on the Gc*t 
eminent to prohibit the introduc¬ 
tion of all corn from abroad as 
well as the importation of all for¬ 
eign manufactures. With Hol¬ 
land on the other hand, commerce 
was hardly more a means of sub¬ 
sistence than a ruling passion, and 
i?o shackles on trade could there¬ 
fore be acceptable to the coun¬ 
trymen of the King. In even the 
minutest details, the clashing of 
opposite interests was made 'appa¬ 
rent. While on the oqe side the 
system of transit adopted for the 
Northern Provinces excited the 
complaints of the Belgic manu¬ 
facturers, on the other, the taxes 
imposed at their solicitation, on 
the importation of English goods, 
removed from the ports of Hol¬ 
land and diverted them to Ham¬ 
burg, from whence they flowed 
into Germany. 

The use of the language of the 
Netherlands was likewise a fruit¬ 
ful theme of dispute between the 
Government and its Southern sub- 
iects. All Belgians, who had re¬ 
ceived the most ordinary educa¬ 


tion, were capable of speaking 
French with more ease and flu¬ 
ency than the original language of 
th-j country, which differed mate¬ 
rially, even from the dialect em¬ 
ployed in Holland. Assimilated 
to the French by a hundred ties, 
it was with the greatest reluctance 
that they could be induced to 
abandon the language in which 
was to he found the literature in 
which they delighted, for a tongue 
which they deemed barbarous and 
which constantly reminded them 
of an incorporation with a people 
from whom they were completely 
^estranged by feeling ar.d interest. 

With the King, however, the 
establishment of a national char¬ 
acter was a favorite measure. He 
evf.j; attempted to confound the 
iff-ntisof Holland and Belgium 
in,' ' Vl of the Nctherlm Js. 

^1819 a royal ordinance ap¬ 
peared, requiring the use of the 
peculiar language oft- the country, 
viz., the Dutch or Flemish, in all 
public proceedings ant! by the 
employes of the Government. 
This decree, besides having in 
view a conformity of no import¬ 
ance, was aimed at the French 
functionaries, who had become 
naturalized at the organization of 
the new.-Government, but whose 
supposed partiality rendered them 
objects of suspicion to the Dutch. 
To all the inhabitants of the 
Southern Province!) the proposed 
change, was, for the reasons al- 
readyujpven, an extremely un¬ 
popular measure. This law was 
at first only attempted to be par¬ 
tially pu|Jg| force; but in the lat¬ 
ter part opt822 a new ordinance 
was published,* confirming the' 
psevious\>ne and declaring that *it 
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should have its complete execu¬ 
tion from 1 st of January, 1823. 
It was found necessary subse¬ 
quently further to modify the pro¬ 
ject by various decrees ; but it 
was not till after the revolution 
had been commenced that the 
King ceased his harassing efforts 
to change the language of a ma¬ 
jority of his people, By an ordi¬ 
nance of 4th June, 1830, all iho 
previous policy was altered, and 
every one authorized to use the 
language he thought proper. It 
had then, however, become too 
late for concession to be of any 
avail. 

The budget, in all Constitutional 
countries, the topic On which to 
concentrate the opposition, was in 
the Netherlands the foundation, at 
every session, of many animated 
debates. 

It was not so much the amount 
of the taxes, as the sources from 
whence thej^were derived, and the 
origin of the debt by which they 
were occasioned, 'tflfct bore heavily 
on the population of the Southern 
Provinces. A large proportion 
of this debt, as wc have seen, was 
the peculiar charge of Holland 
and of the several Governments 
which had prevailed in that coun¬ 
try. This was placed to the joint 
charge of the wH6le State, but “as 
the inhabitants of the South&Vn 
were twice as, numerous as these 
of the Northern Provinces, two 
thirds of die debts Of the latter 
were defrayed by the ^former; 
and this inequality was but slight¬ 
ly counterbalanced bf the debt 
which had been sp gy jv placed 
on her Provinces ' ilcthe Low 
Countries by Austria^ juad which 


she exacted from the new King¬ 
dom at its establishment. 

In the nature of the taxation, 
also, the agricultural and manufac¬ 
turing Belgians had no means of 
competing with the Dutch. The 
equal representation from the 
North, with the functionaries who 
of course voted according to the 
views of the Court, by whom the 
members of the first Chamber 
were also appointed, placed mill¬ 
ions at, the disposition of Van 
Maancn and his associates. 

The financial system of the 
Netherlands was somewhat pecu¬ 
liar. Instead of submitting all the 
appropriations to the annual con¬ 
sideration of the Chambers, the 
mass of them were voted for ten 
years; thus by the decennial 
budget presented in J 830, sixty 
millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand florins (twenty millions 
two hundred and fuiy tlioiiSayd 
dollars) were demanded, while 
the annual budget of that year 
was Only seventeen millions fifty 
thousand florins (five millions six 
hundred and eightythrec thousand 
three hundred and thirtythrec dol¬ 
lars); and as" in the very first 
discussions after the establishment 
of the Government, the opposition 
of the Southern Provinces was 
brought to bear on this subject, 
the efforts of the administration 
were directed to placing as 
many articles as possible be¬ 
yond! the reach of the contingen¬ 
cy of the Ministry, being in the 
minority, while the arrangements 
as to the debt were so extremely 
artificial and intricate as to elude 
all ordinary investigations. But 
as representatives will generally 
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grant for a short period what they 
would withhold if asked for an 
indefinite time, whenever these 
debates did take place they from 
their very infrequency, caused 
comparatively greater excitement; 
and in 1830 the legislature did 
really exert a constitutional pow¬ 
er, which is generally considered 
a mere matter in terrorem, and at 
one time refused the ordinary 
supplies. 

It was therefore deemed ne¬ 
cessary to employ the whole pa¬ 
tronage of Government to carry 
on its measures. In effecting 
this, the King resorted to acts, 
which, however familiar they may 
be to the citizens of the United 
States, accustomed, as we are, to 
see public functionaries servilely 
submissive to the will of their of¬ 
ficial superiors, could not be en¬ 
dured by the subjects of this mon¬ 
archical State. Several of the 
members of the second Chamber 
happened to hold offices under 
the Government; but deeming 
their obligation to their country 
paramount, to those wliicjh Jhpy 
owed their,,,, parly, they voted in 
one of the last sessions, against 
the administration and were forth¬ 
with, by the advice of Van 
Maanen and his associates, re¬ 
moved from the public employ. 
This was deemed an assault on 
the chartered rights of the people ; 
and such was die indignation of 
their fellow citizens, that the 
proposition of M. de Potter to 
raise a fund to indemnify those 
who had suffered for the assertion 
ofjjpir pri nc iples, was received 
wjjm eudiusi^m. 

M. de Potter, to whom we have 
just referred, and who was des¬ 


tined to become so celebrated in 
the revolutionary history of his 
country, had been previously dis¬ 
tinguished for his literary reputa¬ 
tion and by his publications 
against the Dutch administration. 
At the time when the proposition, 
of which we have spoken, was 
made, Mr Potter was in confine¬ 
ment, having been sentenced, for 
a former libel on the Government, 
to eighteen months’ imprisonm^pt 
and to the payment of one tftgu- 
sand florins. Though he wrSie 
from his dungeon, his situation 
did not relieve him from any re¬ 
sponsibility,, but was arraigned in 
the spring of 1830, with Mr 
Tielmans, a public functionary in 
the department of Foreign Affairs 
and the publisher of the ( uurricr 
des Pays-Bas, on the < hsirce of 
an attempt to destroy me Gov¬ 
ernment: his trial was protracted 
through the greater part of the 
month of April, The evidence 

°. i y vl ' ich ‘ K ma r ? on ?, werc cun - 

yicted, was principally written 
dements. Though all the pre- 
limig^y examinations were in se- 
creiysuch was tine popular senti¬ 
ment iri their fayor, that it is not 
robafiteaqy conviction would 
ave taken place, had juries in 
criminal cases Jbeen retained in 
tfjip jurisprudence of the Nether¬ 
lands.^ The sentence, however, 
of the trtyunfils c<$i$emqed M. 
de Potter to eight and M. dc 
Tielmans, to seven years’ banish¬ 
ment. It had, indeed, been at 
first intended to proceed against 
them for ‘^capital offence. 

The %|}n which the first pro¬ 
secution against M. de Potter was. 
carried qn» was adopted for spe¬ 
cial purposes, about the epoch of 
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Napoleon’s refurn from Elba, and 
was never intended for times of 
ordinary tranquillity. It was only 
by implication applicable to libels. 
This was admitted by the Min¬ 
istry, who, indirectly censuring 
. the existing enactments, proposed, 
early in the session of 1829, a 
new law on the press. But noth¬ 
ing was done towards remitting the 
sentences of those who had been 
convicted under the old system, 
including M. de Potter. This 
individual, against whom the Min¬ 
isterial vengeance was principally 
directed, soon had, however, am¬ 
ple occasion to triumph over his 
former enemies, as will abundantly 
appear in the sequel. 

Before the period of revenge, 
he, with Mr Tielmans and his 
other associates, were obliged, 
having appealed in vain to the 
Court of Cassation, to repair, in 
consequence*of the sentence of 
April, 1830, to the mountains of 
Switzerland. JFrom^ the territo¬ 
ries of most oCJ jbe Sovereigns of 
Europe, they were kept, by the 
fear, which generally prevailed, of 
the contagious effept Of their revo¬ 
lutionary principles. 

At the session of 1829^ the 
King introduced into his annus! 
message, the discussion of a ques¬ 
tion which hadjdng been mooted 
between him and his legislature. 
We refer -to Ministerial responsi¬ 
bility. 

Sensible that the very moment 
it is recognaited as a constitutional 
doctrine, tMt the King can do no 
wrong, he becomes a mere pa¬ 
geant. The Sovereign of the Neth¬ 
erlands had ever contended against 
the admission of the principle, ajid 
had, in violation of what in Eng- 
35* 


land and France would be deem¬ 
ed the sacred rights of the legisla¬ 
ture, repeatedly urged his Min¬ 
isters to declare to the Chambers, 
that the measures under consid¬ 
eration had received the express 
approval of his Majesty. In the 
message alluded to, the King 
says: ‘If we examine what is 
called ministerial responsibility, of 
which it is more difficult to deter¬ 
mine the true sense than the real 
object; 'if we consider the prin¬ 
ciples of the fundamental law, 
which not only submits exclusive¬ 
ly to our judgment and our decis¬ 
ion all the regulations of the ad¬ 
ministration, but which likewise 
nbandons to us the nature of the 
obligations which it pleases us to 
impose on the chiefs of the De¬ 
partments, and which binds them 
to us by oaths, wc think for the 
preservation of our political insti¬ 
tutions, for the maintenance of 
the power which has been con¬ 
fided to us, for the lasting protec¬ 
tion of the interests of our well 
beloved subjects, that we cannot 
listen to any other responsibility 
of OUT Mimsters than to that which, 
besides their duty to us, has-been 
determinedfor them by the fun¬ 
damental and other existing laws; 
and in the ©bUstittitipnal existence 
of the council of State according 
to die principle, that it, and not 
the single chief of a ministerial 
department ought to bo heard, we 
find not only the exclusion of the 
idea of ministerial responsibility, 
but we see in it, moreover, for 
the people of the Netherlands a 
still greater guarantee that their 
interests shall be suitably examin¬ 
ed before anything is decided on. 

‘ The introduction of the con- 
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templated ministerial responsibili¬ 
ty, before the two Chambers of 
which the States General are 
composed and before the judicial 
power would transfer, contrary to 
the fundamental law, the exercise 
of the royal power into other 
hands without giving to the liber¬ 
ties of the people a new guaran¬ 
tee — a real guarantee; for what¬ 
ever description of persons may 
be called on to judge the acts 
of the Ministers, salutafy fruits 
cannot be collected from such 
a judgment, unless those to 
whom an account is to be render¬ 
ed are placed without the ranks 
of the society, and consequently 
above the passions of the vulgar. 
The Netherlands do net in this 
respect resemble other countries, 
Where it has been possible to in¬ 
troduce ministerial responsibility 
without inconvenience, and as an 
sfttendant on circumstances alto¬ 
gether foreign to those of this 
Kingdom.’ 

It was in accordance with these 
principles, that by a decree ren¬ 
dered on 23d January, w J83Qf the 
Ministers were directed to take 
part ip all the discussions of ‘the 
central committees ^ the;,two 
Chambers, to give their views to, 
them either verbally er in writing, 
and to report to thd King-in order 
that bd Aright make such changes 
in the pNjects of laws, before 
they were decided on, as he might, 
under the circumstances, deem 
expedient. 

In the session Of 1830, Minis¬ 
ters were defeated on all points. 
Besides the "financial discussions 
in which they were unsuccessful, 
they were obliged to withdraw the 
law on public instruction. The 
proposition of a new sedition act 


as to the Kingjand royal family, 
as well as the application of M. 
de Potter and his associates re¬ 
specting the publication of their 
private correspondence, which 
had, on their trial, been placed in 
the custody of the courts of jus¬ 
tice, brought up the subject of the 
liberty of the press. A new law 
on this agitating topic was passed, 
though not till the Ministers were 
obliged to make many alterations 
in it. The King in his conclud¬ 
ing message observed that , 1 By 
the maintenance of the liberty of 
the press your high mightinesses 
have united yourselves to the 
Government for the suppression 
of injustice and calumny, the im¬ 
pure union of which degrades and 
debases this constitutional means 
of propagating knowledge and fa¬ 
voring the diflusion of intelligence. 

The decennial budget was ulti¬ 
mately passed, and the States 
General closed their or dinar}' ses¬ 
sion on the liM^pf June. 

T&e ensuing gfptli, as is Hse- 
whdre recoided^i&s distinguish¬ 
ed, by a Revolfiuon in France, 

5 lOacSsgato the^pxpulsion of the 
«lle«%ioiiehoohe Bourbon family 
from die throne of that Kingdom. 

• On the 26th August, the ex¬ 
ample of the waking-men of Pa¬ 
ris was followed % the same class 
ofperscesat Brussels. The old 
Brabant ffeg was hoisted, and the 
people evinced their > feelings by 
sacking the hotel of M. de Van 
Maanen and of others who diad 
rendered themselves obnoxious to 
their indignation. 

' The demands of the Belgians, 
as first announced at Brussels, • 
were the*frank and sincere execif- 
tion of the fundamental law, with¬ 
out restriction or interpretation in 
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favor of power, the removal of M. 
Van Maanen, a new electoral 
system established by law, or the 
more direct election by the people, 
the establishment of the jury, a 
new law respecting the organiza¬ 
tion of the judiciary, the penal re¬ 
sponsibility of the Ministers to be 
established by law, a law to be 
enacted fixing the seat of the 
high court (which had been plac¬ 
ed at the Hague) in the South¬ 
ern Provinces, the cessation of 
the prosecutions against the liberal 
writers, the abrogation of all con¬ 
demnations for political offen¬ 
ces. 

v These reclamations were, how- 
ever, soon followed by a propo¬ 
sition for the separation of (Belgi¬ 
um from Holland.^ The Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, formed 
11th September, were specially 
charged— 1st, with securing the 
maintenance of the dynasty : 2d, 
maintaining the. principle of the 
separation of fltflSNorui from the 
South : 3d, <$h;takeithe necessary 
measures fopithe interests of com¬ 
merce, indnst^acd public order. 

The Stat^^lenera^ ?inet on 
12th SepMraSm'^.’.the King, in 
his address to them, thus noticed 
the recent revolutionary move¬ 
ments : ‘ In thitmidst of the great¬ 
est tranquillkyland prosperity a 
revolt suddenly breaks • out at 
Brussels* and this example is imi¬ 
tated in some other places. Con¬ 
flagrations and pillage marked 
^'these disorders, too afflicting for 
>rny heart, the nation, and humani¬ 
ty, for me to present the mournful 
picture of them to this assembly. 

i*The measures, no far as they 
depended on the Gftvemment to 
arrest the progress of the evil, to 


protect the good citizens against 
the evil disposed and to avert 
from the Kingdom the scourge of 
civil war, have been adopted 
without delay.’ He then inti¬ 
mates that a separation of the 
Provinces, which the constitution 
and fundamental law had united, 
might become necessary, and on 
the 13lh the King proposed for the 
discussion of the Chambers the 
two following questions : First, 
whcthfcr experience has indicated 
the necessity of modifying the na¬ 
tional institutions: Second, wheth¬ 
er it is consistent with the general 
good to change what is established 
by treaties and the fun da mental law 
between the two great divisions of 
the Kingdom. 

The Deputies from Belgium, 
at first, appeared in the assembly; 
but they were insulted by the peo¬ 
ple of the Hague and ultimately 
withdrew. • 

The King determined to use 
force towards his refractory sub¬ 
jects ; and on 21st of September 
a proclamation was issued from 
Antwerp by Prince Frederick for 
the occupation of Brussels, where 
'a Provisional Government had 
been organized, consisting of 
Messrs: Vadderlinden, d’Hoog- 
VQorst* Ch. Rogier, Felix de 
Merode. a Juan.- Van Halen, a 
native of* Spain, who bad been 
distinguished for his remarkable 
espape from the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion, and had served in the army 
of Russia, was placed at the head 
of the military force. 

On the 22(1 September, Prince 
Frederick marched on Brussels. 
On the 24th, 25th, and 2Cth there 
was most terrible carnage in the 
streets; the houses, he, were 
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several times taken and retaken. 
The Dutch army evacuated the 
Belgic capital on the 27th, having 
sustained a loss of 3000 out of 
the 9,500 men, who had taken 
part in the expedition. 

On the 16th October, the 
Prince of Orange, who had been 
made Governor General of the 
Southern Provinces, acknowledg¬ 
ed the independence of Belgium 
by a proclamation from Antwerp, 
in which he authorizes, even in 
those places where he still retain¬ 
ed the ascendency, the election of 
members to the national Congress. 
This attempt, however, of the 
heir apparent to put himself at 5 
the head of the revolution and 
thus retain in the royal family the 
most important portion of the 
Netherlands, the loss of which was 
menaced by the events then oc¬ 
curring, was without result. 

The King, in his message, 
opening the States General of the 
Northern Provinces, on the 19th, 
expresseshis surprise at the course 
pursued by his son, of which he 
seems not to have been apprized. 

During the attack of the Prince 
Frederick, M. de Potter returned 
to Brussels, where he was receiv¬ 
ed with triumphant marks of con¬ 
fidence. He was subsequently- 
installed chief of die Provisional 
Government. 

The further events in rotation 
to the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, including the decision 
of the representatives at London 
of the Powers, who were parties 
to the organization of the King¬ 
dom of the Netherlands, will 
properly fall within the scope of 
our next volume, in which it will 
also be our duty to detail the 


measures connected with the es¬ 
tablishment of Belgium as an in¬ 
dependent sovereignty. 

In closing our notice of the 
Netherlands, to which we shall 
never again be permitted to allude, 
as a united power, it may not be 
improper to make a few remarks 
respecting the King, who was 
destined to be the first and last 
Sovereign of this creation of the 
Holy Alliance. 

William is probably the most 
virtuous Sovereign in Europe. 
His honesty is quite proverbial, 
and though he never gained the 
affection of the Belgians, they 
never refused to admit bis integrity 
and the goodness of his intentions. • 
Thai he possessed a high order 
of intellect, or was equal to the 
arduous task of reconciling the 
opposite interests of the two divis¬ 
ions of his Kingdom, no one will 
pretend. His great fruits were 
those of his nation, whose preju¬ 
dices he,seentra&O^lteve imbibed. 
A manifest ptefer«$ce was given* 
to the Dutch m<thf »lic employ¬ 
ments, and thewj^jps’top evident 
an indh|K)sition*|^ountenance 
the Oatholic yeiipofl^iiich was 
embraced by at least two thirds 
of the people. As an adminis¬ 
trator, the King,f«en if he did 
not recognise the^principle of the 
i rrespdnsibihty or the Sovereign, 
should have confined his attention 
to a general superintendence. In¬ 
stead, however, of following that 
system, he entered into the minu-^ 
test inquiries on the most unim- • 
portant matters; and it was said 
that no question occurring at a 
Custom House could be settled^- 
until the King bad personally ex- - 
amined the point. The Sove- 
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reign of the Netherlands was dis¬ 
tinguished for the readiness by 
which all classes of his subjects 
gained access to him; but so 
likewise is the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria ; and in a constitutional King 
such qualities are perhaps rather 
' defects than virtues. In ljis com¬ 
mercial operations the King seem¬ 
ed actuated by that love of trade 
in which the burghers of Amster¬ 
dam so much delight ; and he 
was actually a partner in several 
joint stock companies, of which 
he was the originator. 

In the recent decision of the 
controversy on the North Eastern 
boundary, referred to him by the 
United States and Great Britain, 
his Netherlands Majesty has, it is 
certain, fulfilled the expectations 
of neither party, but literally 
adopted the course which the en- 
lightened negociator, to whom 
the subject of a reference was once 
confided, feared might be adopt¬ 
ed to our prejudiefe, He seems 
really, instdatq^ji Wfe dDg strict 
principles of guide, to 

have tried lire difference.’ 

To suppcWflHj|&fer, that even 
in this as it justly is 

to sevprej^l ^ts^ v ersio ^ th e King 


was actuated by the circumstances 
which had arisen subsequently to 
the reference, and which so sen¬ 
sibly affected the independence 
of his position, would be to dis¬ 
regard the reputation universally 
enjoyed by the unfortunate mon¬ 
arch. A knowledge of the char¬ 
acter of the royal umpire would 
induce us to ascribe the error of 
his decision rather to the head 
than to the heart. 

But it is certain that we owe 
no special gratitude to the King 
of the Netherlands. To say 
nothing of that monarch’s refusal 
to accede to the commercial reci¬ 
procity, proffered by us to all na¬ 
tions, we cannot forget that our 
claims, growing out ‘ of the arbi¬ 
trary measures dictated by Napo¬ 
leon to the former Government of 
Holland, and which were clearly 
presented to view in the able cor¬ 
respondence of Mr A. H. Everett 
with Baron Nagelc, never receiv¬ 
ed that attention which they pre¬ 
eminently merited from a Sove¬ 
reign, who of all others had reap¬ 
ed, though indirectly, the greatest 
advantages from the French usur¬ 
pation. 
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THE PENINSULA. 

Spain .— Rumors. — Qutew’s Death .— Public Expectations. — Ar¬ 
rival of the n<w Queen. —Law of Succession. — Portugal. 


There is no country, whoso 
domestic condition or its internal 
affairs arc more misrepresented, 
than those of Spain. It is not 
merely that all the information, 
which we derive from the joui- 
nals of Spain itself, is of a suspi¬ 
cious nature, as having been sub¬ 
jected to the examination of the 
local authorities before publication 
and having been so qualified as 
to meet their views, or at any 
rate prepared and printed by the 
journalist with the terrors of the 
police continually before his eyes. 
This cause of distrust atiaches to 
intelligence derived from the 
Spanish gazettes, in common with 
those of other nations, which en¬ 
joy the blessing of an absolute 
government and a shackled press. 
Nor is it owing entirely to the 
jealous policy of the Spanish 
monarchy, which is so little dis¬ 
posed to court the scrutiny of 
foreigners, or even to admit of 
much examination on the part of 
its subjects themselves. Our cur¬ 
rent intelligence in regard to the 
affairs of Spain is generally deriv¬ 
ed from the French newspapers, 


and consists of letters written, or 
purporting to be wntten, from 
persons in the Peninsula. These 
accounts are incorrect, exagger¬ 
ated, and mendacious, to a degtee 
of which those unacquainted with 
the fact can have no conception. 
The strange absurdities concern¬ 
ing the state of things in Spain, 
which made their appearance soon 
after the J&ganch revolution of 
July, wero^iimue of such down- 
light fals6BVP^#>rding a fair 
example to which we 

refer, and llliliMpMie difficulty 
of obtaining autfafjKae information 
as to passing evented^ that coun- 

of time, 

which our record em¬ 

braces, wa&4pepK§reat tranquilli¬ 
ty j^mjd,^K^j |jetiods are barren 
of 

ist. It vm not the leas fruitful of 
rumors, got up for the amusement 
of the cafes of Paris^orJor some 
other less innocent purpose* 'The 
earthquake, vt.,which filled with 
misery the district of Orihuela in 
the Kingdom of Murcia, was suf¬ 
ficiently appalling in itself, without* 
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the aid of any artificial amplifi¬ 
cation. But when the news 
reached us filtered- through the 
newspapers of Paris, it appeared 
that all Cadiz had been submerg¬ 
ed, although pains were taken, it 
was added, to conceal the dread- 
• ful calamity, by which s(j many 
families in the Kingdom and so 
many abroad would incur loss and 
suffering, through the merchants 
collected from various regions 
in that rich commercial city. Not 
much more credit is due to the 
statements, so often repeated, of 
troubles in Catalonia, the standing 
theatre of insurrection for the 
manufacturers of the newest news* 
Indeed, if we except the ac¬ 
knowledgment of Don Miguel by 
Spain in October, 1829, hardly 
any political event has occurred 
to invite attention, except what 
relates to changes in the royal 
family. 

The King of Spain lost his third 
consort on the 17thof May, 1829. 
Like her two ‘t^fetiessors she 
died suddenly* flower of 
her age, wtM^^bbildren. A 
treaty of raSSfiB^^was very soon 
after entered: ihW between Ferdi¬ 
nand, and tfp^iftce Maria Cfisti- 
na de Borbon. daughter of Fffcn- 
cis, King half sis¬ 
ter of the tie Berri, and 

at this years of 

age. 

iards, WfeSl^i^SiifeS^ilSbreign 
lands, or, Sc# oanished, yet are 
languii iM^i^ome as impurifica- 
dos, c^pp^laboring under civil 
dfss|^lR^M|hh account of their 
conduct fis*’iKSl^fcal 
sfl&irs, loosed fprvMard%> the iti- 
_ terided t espousals as # affording 
sfeySf hope of Restoration to 


their country, of pardon, and of 
read mission to the career of dis¬ 
tinction in public service. They 
anticipated an act of grace and 
indulgence as highly likely to ac¬ 
company so auspicious an event, 
and as being, in fact, a natural in¬ 
gredient of the rejoicings and pub¬ 
lic hilarity of the nation. They 
conceived, also, that they had 
some reason to expect this from 
the lively and amiable character 
of llie new Queen, and her sup¬ 
posed indisposition to submit to 
the influence of the priesthood to 
the same extent with her prede¬ 
cessor, whose life was wholly 
given up to rigid ascetic observ¬ 
ances. 

In another important point of 
view, the anticipated marriage 
was connected with political sub¬ 
jects. The Infante Don Carlos, 
the eldest brother of Ferdinand 
and presumptive heir of the Crown, 
was, either in reality or in suppo¬ 
sition, the rallying point of the 
apostolical party. Whatever de¬ 
fects of character Ferdinand may 
possess they are traits of weakness 
rather than of crqelty. The bit¬ 
terness of political hostility has 
diffused very erroneous impres¬ 
sions in regard to this prince. In¬ 
stead of being the fierce, bigoted, 
brutal tyrant, which some publi¬ 
cations nave represented him to 
be, he is unquestionably disposed 
to|iursue as gentle a policy, in 
the management of his Kingdom, 
aS the maintenance of his authori¬ 
ty Will admit. Nothing but the 
opposition of the Sovereign him¬ 
self has prevented the re-cstab- 
lishment of the Holy Office in 
Spain. Since the occupation of 
the country by the French armies 
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in the reign of Louis XVIII., 
more disturbances and insurrec¬ 
tions iiave arisen from the abso¬ 
lutists, eager to push tiie Govern¬ 
ment on to greater violence and 
intolerance, than from the perse¬ 
cuted friends of the Constitution. 
At the present time, it can hardly 
be affirmed that any liberal party 
exists among the Spaniards. The 
sword, the scaffold, exile, the 
dungeon, have dope their work 
upon the unhappy Constitution¬ 
alists, until few remain upon their 
native soil, bold enough to move 
in any scheme of reform or liberty. 
Their bravest and best have per¬ 
ished, or now waste their energies 
in the obscure sufferings of pro¬ 
tracted banishment, in the hcart- 
sickness of hope deferred ; and 
what can be hoped from the dis¬ 
heartened and persecuted men, 
who have just escaped the worst 
punishment of unsuccessful re¬ 
bellion ? In Spain, therefore, 
there is no question except be¬ 
tween more or less liberal mem¬ 
bers of the absolutist party, and it 
is to the former rather than the 
latter division that the wishes of 
the King are* believedlean, 
while Don Carlos favors the apos- 
tolicaf or ultra section of the ene¬ 
mies of free institutlbns. Of course, 
that portion of the Spanish nation, 
which deprecates the blind vio¬ 
lence of the apostolicals, looks to 
the continuance of the sceptre, in 
the hands of Ferdinand as prefer¬ 
able to its transfer to Carlos, and 
has anxiously desired the^birth 
of a Prince of the Asturias to 
give succession to the elder line. 

In addition to these circum¬ 
stances, so much calculated to 
attach interest to the arrival of 


Maria Cristina in Spain, it is to 
be observed that her parents, the 
King and Qqeen of the Two Si¬ 
cilies, the latter herself an Infanta 
of Spain, were to accompany the 
new Queen to Madrid. They 
came from Naples by the South 
of France, and crossing the Py-. 
renees* proceeded through Bar¬ 
celona and Valencia to Madrid. 
Catalonia was ruled at this time 
with a rod of iron by the Conde 
de Espana, Captain General of the 
province, and one of the sternest 
agents of absolutism in Spain. 
The numerous individuals in Bar¬ 
celona, who suffered on account 
©f opinions, crowded around the 
of the young Queen, to swell 
hfer welcome with their acclama¬ 
tions, promising themselves her aid 
in toakingtheir peace with the King. 
Similar gratulation attended her 
in other parts of her progress on¬ 
wards, and on her arrival in the 
court of Madrid itseF? — her en¬ 
tire journey losing one long unin¬ 
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gate of Alocha, by which they 
entered Madrid, to the Palace at 
the other extremity of the city. 
Ferdinand and his two brothers 
rode on horseback by thl ^ide of 
the coach which contained the 
young Queen, with the manolos 
• of Madrid dancing the fantastic 
mogiganga before them through 
the piincipal streets, every house 
being ornamented with brilliant 
hangings Hispended from the bal¬ 
conies, and every avenue and 
window full of the multitudes of 
admiring spectators. The con¬ 
tract of man iage was subscribed 
by^he royal par ties iq person that 
evening, and the ne tf dayjfoe 
religious ecremony ofj$| 
w is solemnized in the convent of 
\to( ha. Splendid illuminations, 
with 1> ill Qgiitsaud theatncaj^p- 
icsttuitioiis prepared for the oc- 
’ rsiort, completed the rejoicings 
)f tire mil ihiiaiils of Madrid. 


since frowned upon by the Court, 
to write an epithalamium, and 
liberally recompensed the poet for 
his pctlormancc. But the rep¬ 
resentations of Senor Calomarde, 
the Minister of Grace and Jus¬ 
tice and all powerful delegate 
of the apostolical party in the 
Cabinet, overcame tne better in¬ 
tentions of the King, and prevent¬ 
ed liis recovering the forfeited 
title of amado Fernando , which 
the way ot independence had con¬ 
secrated. Only a few scanty fa¬ 
vors were dealt out to individuals, 
w ho like the Conde de Cartage¬ 
na^ Don Pablo Monllo, bore the 
stum id of royal reprobation alter 
Having served their country but 
top faithfully and zealously. 

" The King and Queen of Na¬ 
ples continued in Spain during 
part* of the winter of 1829 and 
1830, partaking of the festivities 
of the court of Madrid, after 
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$ct amnes- which they returned home again 
The by the way of France. If the 
pome other treasure expended in this costly 
io liad been loyal progress had been appro- 
general dis- priated towards the payment of 
eir Jjjber$l certain pf the just debts of Naples, 
* 4 which^ftfhas so,long pleaded 

«n excise for not dis- 
& wou^fcmre spoken 
jusWfcand honesty 
cis. i 

promise of offspring by his 
was bailed by Feidrnand 
peculiar joy, in consideration 
Jpey disappointment of his 
for* respect. He took 
from this circumstance 
the ancient constitution 
Spanish * monarchy in re¬ 
gard Ao succession. When Phil¬ 
ip of Anjou became King of 
Spain, among other violcntchanges 
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in 



re authority of 
ledthe S&HcJaw 


the institutions of the coun¬ 
try, lie saw fit to introduce the 
Salic law of his own family, in 
derogation of the rules of descent 
which had elevated himself to 
the throne, and which had always 
obtained ip the States of Casiille. 
In anticipation 
that the unborpi 
a daughter ^ 
spring $o 
prayers,ter&nai 
ltude of 
absoluti 

of Philip Wr and restored tbe 
rules of succession of th@4jQthic 
and ,Austrian lines, .which de¬ 
volve the descent upon fei 
in default of male heirs, 
result justified the forethoug 
the King, as the child prov< 
be a daughter, who now ther 
has claims to tpe (Grown 
to those of DonCarlos. 

We defer to -another yes? the 
history of events in Portugal. 
They chiefly consist of the tyran¬ 
nical vagaries of the usurper Mi¬ 
guel, who, although acknowledged 
during the year by Spain and the 
United States, not tbe 
countenance 



generally. Much speculation was 
occasioned abroad by the fact of 
the recognition of Don Miguel by 
the Vpj^d States. These things 
dqngHKMfc.; entirely in Europe 
updih^^sb considerations of 
family, or artificial combinations 
to preserve the balance of power, 
ora^hd submission of all other 
questions to tbe single one of le¬ 
gitimacy or constitutionalism, that 
no stable or consistent principle of 
recognition there prevails. Hence 
it is that Europeans are slow to 
comprehend the principle, which 
fa ft t the foundation of our fcr- 
eig¥Wer|gprse, of holding frieqd- 
j|h every otber^e®- 
r eenment, without 
the casuistical points 
eh the government 
rd to justify its own 
is suificicnt for us 
■$t r; a government , to know that the 
sceptre of Miguel is received by 
tbe Portuguese then^elvcs. As 
ns, w r e trust no 
us in rep- 
and con- 
fit better 
may be 
ugal. 



O^xight, 
t fol 
ce. 
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substituted a tyrannical Church of ever erroneous we may deem the 
England. The Protestant refor- principle 4o be, which had thus 
motion had so far prevailed among m>fid^$gious intolerance a fun- 
thc people in the, island of Great Jaw- of the realm, wc 

Britain, that the adherents to the .the tribute of re- 

Romish faith, there left ip, a Jthe^motive of the 

small minority ^the cqjhbiped s^p^e^vhichfe^never ceased to 
rigor of ***%0te domination of the 

ed with equal time when the 

bodies of dissenters itcji i existence of Ire- 

establisbmemV 4£nd'^Spff^Dd, lan^OOer^ed in her union with 
where a . greet maKM^^V«J|te 8ri^jg§s*bfcn Mr Pitt, who 

people hati^^ted their alljjJP ha^&ie^^eat4y fftenty years 'jat 
ance to the Pope,mod their dOpr th^npipf & successful adminis- 
tion to the Catholic creeds, $jj» t maR jtfed^hjji:- enjoyed during 
British laws for the establishment th^p^ng^.period the most un- 
of the Protestant faith and the bphnded|p^| favor, had pledged 
maintenance of the Protest^ himself m l^ain from Parlia- 
succcssion, were engines not>;3of ^ttad M^tev oegtion of the Catho- 
freedom hut of the most odippS |Bp|^^|^'J(his impracticability 
oppression. '<:'■$$$'' Bang^iaot only disabled Mr 

During a long series of years Ewfc from the performance of his 
there had been a succeflrigti&pf engagement, ’ljut brought iiis ad- 
struggles by the suflferer^Ppfer ministration itself to a sudden and 
this tyranny, assisted by the more unexpected ipkise. Several years 
disinterested efforts of the friends alter, aid .subsequent to the de- 
of civil and religious liberty, to cease Of . the same King 

east oil' this galling yoke, and to had ohrt||||M^i|||wmi another 
recover the natural right of wor- administrwM|^^^te|y propos- 
shipping God according to the ingto ihringWl^MMe project 
dictates of their own consciences, of .Catholic in Pur- 

TJie greatest of all the obstacles of a 

in their, way was that the mainte- I^S||pfH®^pplo^seir places 
nance exclusively oftheChUrchof w |B plidfel^iB-H8at ™ ss condition 
England and of the f°r- 

Jand had been incorporated' ttfttfb itw^ PiBBB p^Peasurc 

coronation oath of the < British h' ,I; make 
King. In the deeply conscien- sue- 

tious mind of George the Third, 'inher- 

the question of Catholic emanci- ited the scruplbs'?®^r father, but 
pation was not a question of po- no* his stuhbornft#®f^®mreilce 
lineal expediency n^f^^tdtera- to them. Until -thh-^'1 ^ |||tyear 1 of 

to his oath. ^ 

himself to exafhine or investigate irtHi^iuctiotffiil^^ess of tty 
argument from any other consid- plan. for a<M«ttilgl(||CathoBes tp 
eration. He adhered inflexibly the 'equal enjoymdiifPof civil and 
to what he had sworn — and how r - political rights. Even so late as 
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1825, the Duke of York, then mission of other modes of faith to 
heir presumptive to the Crown, a participation in the privileges, 
had in a solemn asseveration be- till then exclusively reserved to 
fore God, declared that .he ■ the religion of the State. The 

would give his assent to any^tch march of public opinion however 
measure, and had attributed %e took adifferentand more decisive 
heaviest of the calamities which difeectibn. It'Struck at once at 
had befallen hfefatherJtetthe dis- til^oot of:tdi%e public abuses 
tress of mind^%ccfii«l^d: fe^e diseases of the 

importunitiea^th Wfthlfe wp'hid Gi^Mf'and applied all its 
been pressed ,^^eet. ertergi^^wgoratra by the long 

The Duke of hardly'won victory 

Minister, and religious j^el^dices, to the 

of the adtninistrato^n i^pRu’of thd%ational represen- 

of- Commons,^ $p£m in the House of Commons, 

the most strenudha; opposelpftf House of Commons was 

concession to the ,;P»tholteji, and an imperfect representation of the 
their services in •p^eauSeW- l ,p^ 1 -^ people, — imperfect even in its 
elusion as applied* tO 1 * original constitution, — still more 

ter, had been among; , imperfect by the abuses which in 

conspicuous means by which ffiff’ a succession of ages had crept in- 
had risen to power. To the to --,its composition. In former 
creat stir prise of all distant db- a^|nb^d sometimes effectually 
servers, to ihe utter indignation ct»§Rfed the arbitrary authority 
and dismay of all .^ie Tories of of the Kings, and had once abol- 
Grcat Britain, it was under the ished the monarchy itself, and 
auspices of the'Dwa^f Welling- the aristocracy by which it was 
ton and Mr emanci- supported. Since the accession* 

pation ofwas to of the Hanoverian dynasty, and 
obtain Parliament the virtual extinction of the Stu- 

and ol tha>^^p%w ; , arts, the,House of Commons had 

It was been gradually rendered subservi- 

volume of ll^ ent to the royal authority by 

vation upon mean^hf influence upon the indi- 

Britigh-I^M wte j ip ^at’cefy wil vidual interests of the members, 
to bev.|^waWH|^^l : ''Sy others TM/^rm of Government had 

at beett worked up into a system, 
leq|| Jpfvn. chiefly by Sir Robert Walpole. 

0@rch of It was in its origin accommodated 
by tythe$, and to the government of a party ; 
die/;$M^^m>ivileges of the the septennial act, the principal 
arist^^^lMected with them, foundation of the system, having 
wej^^¥^|-?t^e the defects ip beeti empha^naj^ ,antl 'exclusive*.- 
tlie |^lkkp! --^ifeciasF'iOf !, *hai ly a Whtg-isnet^ttffe^,, In process 
^ nation, tb# : fltwpr$»4;the conse- of time, aa,|he darker ol a second 
guenees of mft ^Introduction to restoration of the Stuarts gradually 
reform which Consisted in the*ad- subsided and the nation had time 
3G* 
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to reflect upon the practical sys¬ 
tem of the Whigs, the) became 
discontented with the result. They 
saw that corruption had been sub¬ 
stituted for divine right, as the 
mainspring of the Government; 
and tracing the evil to its source, 
they perceived that it origioSjted 
in the House of Cotamows $0. 
This dissatisfaction first bfeg5r*o 
be manifested in the earfy part of 
the reign of Ceoige the Thi 
It was denounced in Buich’s 
htical disquisitsdnSlMti wliil'fr 
tailed statements wets eultih^&l 
of the two classes of borou^h^ib*' 
nominated close mid opeaP’in 
the first of wlmh the eleedre 
franchise had dcgcnei ated into 
mete personal property; and lb 
the second was confined to a 
small number of depen 
indigent individuals whoi 
ously were in the practice 
ing their suffiages to the bigFiest 
bidder. 

Still, however, the House of 
Commons was a representation of 
the people — it was endeared to 
the nation, as the body by whose 
agency the liberties ol the people 
had lit cn redeemed, maintained 
and preserved. The call for re¬ 
form in the composition of the 
House was identified with the 
opposition, to the measures which 
had produced the American 
Revolution. Tt was afterwards 
identified with the principles of 
the Fiencfa Revolution; and as 
that inovemfebt of national reno- 
c ation declined from the popular 
features of its o?%in, bade to the 
hideous alliance of mjhtary des- 
j>oUsm with hsreditar^ monarchy, 
thejiheorics of reform in the 
House of Commons declined with 


it. The most distinguished lead¬ 
ers of tiie Bntish nation, m the 
Cabinet and in the field, against the 
conquering caieei of Napoleon 
were tot the same time the chief 
defenders of the Constitution as 
it was, and the most determined 
antagonists■‘oL innovation. Pai- 
lianaeataiy'reform / became sj- 
nonyfttoos wHH vJtaeobinism, and 
the system oftotten boroughs and 

became in- 
todib all the victories of 
, tmd'*With all the elo- 



*g the gNrtesque figm es of 
a d&squcrade v 'Wt remembei to 
tdfregice seefl'-'a mask dressed 
eh d»dedn a full suit of em- 
broid^ed court clothes, with ba<r 
Wig, side curls, point lacc iiifllos, 
sword, buckles and wluu ilk 
stocking, and on tin oilin nub 
cropped head, frock coal, pinti- 
loons and bdttt$. it w is a p« i h r t 
image of the political vliai u tu ol 
George Qfldlbg* His biith, 
education, fcs&gor and genni> 
were all emtim tlyeterogcncoiN 
charactei, Mf^gitimate and 
half smrioWili^royalist on 
ono»|h^^*^fa^acobb on the 


Fnwa the semi-dcmocra- 
Eaton School, he had been 
ttib&ferred to jacobitism 

of Oxford Un&jfcfesy. and «t each 
of those senmHfc ha# imbibed 
a lsfrge poitimyHU^Ht be¬ 
longing to e&dflHsHp, aod^he 
composition hssgfclfned in bis 
mind a substance Ihcohnsfible and 
explosive like the fntliure df nitre 
and sulphur. A disciple inmolit- 
ica! philosophy of Edmund Burke, 
and in practical politics of Wil¬ 
liam Pitt, he was Cot gifted with 
fhe*all-corbprehenswe intellect of 
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the former, nor with the lofty in¬ 
dependence or instinctive good 
sense ol the latter. The tenden¬ 
cies of all his negotiations were 
always to hostile issues. He had 
no spmt for compromise —r no 
temper for conciliation. The 
summit of his ambition *— the 
very empyreum-tof bisimagina¬ 
tion, as he hmjfteJf declared, was 
to pass with the world and with 
posteiity for a- British Minister; 
and when the fancy took him, as 
it once did, of gating it 
was merely to % diem '4*,^ 
feet of the fast-anchored 
This mixture of motives and 
principles in the mind of Mr Can¬ 
ning produced corresponding in¬ 
congruities in Ins political system. 
Thus as a disciple ol William Pitt 
In was a warm paitism lor the 
umiiK ip'itmn of the Catholics, 
while as i lull chaigt ct auti-jaco- 
b'u lie was an invetei.ite and dc- 
tei mined antagonist ol PaiUincn- 
tar) icforin. Viliam Pi|t was 
not chargeable with this glaring 
inconsistency, ffewas for Catlio- 
lic emancipations he was for a 
refoim in the Commons; 

and lie had the per¬ 

ceive, and the otodorto 
ledge that these two m 
flowed from^e 
article of 



iat elem^SKry 
of man, and 
tie upon any 
political" pioi- 
ie time in favor 
measures, and in 

__,je other. 

Tjley Were both measures al¬ 
ways before the tribunal of public 
opmba^and often, debated'} vehe¬ 
mently far Parlfattefet during the 
whole political lHfyof 1 Mr Canning. 
He had often boro£$s pari in ma- 



of ohe 
oppoe^Oo 


turing the successful progress of 
the one and in arresting that of the 
other. Neither of them was des¬ 
tined however to be brought to its 
final issue in bis lifetime. 

He was scarcely cold in his 
ggaae when the Catholic question 
*Witts settled, in conformity with his 
OpaaiqoSj by the very men who 
bad contested it against him to 
the last hour of,'his* life. The 
puke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
yd at least been,consistent in 
•ir ‘policvuit They had inflexi- 
^ jN^stspjftll idea of concession 
Catholics. Tiny had been 
ily tenacious in their ftdlie- 
f siea to the ancient Constitution of 
»die House of Commons. They 
were averse to reform in all its 
But no sooner was Mr 
[jpg dead — no sooner were 
faced in stations wlicie all 
isponsibilmes of persevering 
in the rigors of aiipc rannuated in¬ 
tolerance rested entiiely ifpon 
themselves, than they veered 
about like the change of wind 
from worth to south in the midst 
of $*iut?^cane, and swept away a; 
a siugfaf biush all the Catholic 
disabnHics, which it bad been the 
labor of afaeir lives to sustain. 

The removal of these disabili¬ 
ties,;*!^ perlcctly just and proper 
but it opened a deadly 
in the Tory system of poli¬ 
cy.' ’All the Strongest argument-* 
against the admission of CAtbolics 
to the enjoyment of political lights, 
weic also arguments against Par¬ 
liamentary reform. By yielding 
to the Catholics the liglrt of rep¬ 
resentation, the same right was 
virtually conceded to all others 
debai red from the exercise of the 
same fianchise by other causes 
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mconsistcni with the principle of 
equal njits. The Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Peel, by sui- 
rendenng the argument against 
Catholic emancipation, virtually 
surrendered the argument against 
reform. They took from the 
Tories the very citadel of tbafrr 
system; and by yielding |p the 
Catholic clainuMmd still holding 
out agains^ ffeiprm« they totally 
lost the confidence of one party, 
without acquiring that of the 
other. They^wi 
feel the consequent 
faced fellowship*? 1 
tion. 

At the meeting of ParliatMjhnWi 
on the 4th of Febiuary, 1830, ’ 
dications of the loss ofpopulanty 
the administration wete veryj 
disclosed. The speech fr< 
throne announced die 
of the war between Ri 
the Ottoman Porte. It laraenl 
the •continued differences between 
the family of, Brapn^a, 
and tho inability of the 
Govemment to renew its*, djpJp-i 
matic relations with Portugal* ft 
announced a considerably reduc-l 
tion in the public expenditure and 
a diminution of the revenue. It 
declared tlie King’s intention to 
submit to Parliament somy^ear 
sures oalculaM to Mitat^Apd' 
expedite tjbp bourse .of jostigrb 
the di&Mi parts of the wilted 
Kingdom, ettfUtihees gpfcfitninary 
to a rcvisk^P|p|(0. practice and 
proceedingsofflBdSUperior courts. 
It stated wef JHlXport of Brit¬ 
ish produpe, ^^^nanufactures in 
the preced^fg year bad exceeded 
that of any year before; but la- 
mgpted that notwithstanding this 
indication of active commerce, 


distress should prevail among the 
agricultural and manufacturing 
classes in some parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The principal debates which 
ensued in both Houses of Par¬ 
liament turned on the discussion 
of questions whether distress , 
which tbd speech acknowledged 
as prevailing i&oogae parts of the 
Kingdom, was or was not m fact 
prevalent in nZ 1 paws, as was con¬ 
tended .by the imposition. The 
representatives pftbe agricultural, 
co^cbarcial, nawpsing and manu- 
febfol|tng interns concurred but 
in nee gent ral venue of complaint. 
The fanners had'no market for 
their produce, and roo^Mpently 
no means foi tlie jijyougH^'iheir 
rents. Whatever prills they 
might lu\ t realized even wht t < a 
market v as found, wete absorbed 
by oppi i ssiv e poor’s rati s. C om- 
mercial business had fallen off 
proportionally —■ capivd could 


find,* no em 
dwindled to t 
luptcieetmilupfie 
all quartets of 
cellor of die 
atvjSXtiftfak'. 
hateax dreamt to 


nt — piofits 
and bank- 
sed from 
the Chan¬ 
ce* claimed 
noon© would 
look ior it, in 



?, which 4 b© Irish members 


byn&o meant; 

luustcr had; 
himself that rapl 
litical enfu 
Catholics had" 
substitute for brei 
ror was quickly 
O’Connell, who* eqmppll 
prosperity of Ireland by the state¬ 
ment that ip the city of, Dublin 
alone not Iwpppp seven thousand 
registered wi imfcfs subsisted upon 
the luxuri4?|ieuUitable contribu- 



Thc 
flattered 

' m 

. «¥■ 
its 

fry Mr 
the 
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lion of three half-pence each, a 
day, and that the condition of the 
farmers and laborers in the prov¬ 
inces, corresponded accurately 
with this state ^destitution. 
That the reatswet© often paid 
from the capital of the farmer in 
place of profits; and n^t unfre- 
quentlybyblanket and pota¬ 
to-pot, the^solitary remnants of 
capital unconsumed. 

An amendment was proposed 
in both HouSerdtothe echoing ad~ 
dress in answe^to the speech-i- 
but' in either. 

The distress,wias 

- demonstrated ; but 
t^eauscs, and the 
be provided for it 
^concert of options. 
Th^el^rtibuh^ but one cause 
al\vnys%i>ef»ti®g in Great Britain 
to produce distress, and that is the 
enormdus burdeB'of the national 
debt. Tithes and Poor Laws*fcre 



of the. same, 
f extejle 
ing 
lation 
itistryi barely 
jieptjjfcem to 
”tes 



but a 
There isa 
in all hurriftq$ 
the great 
of men,' 
but effect 
subsist and main 
above a 

amassing proffef^^ Le 
this class 

isistence be- 
absolbte.ne- 
!i of Engia 
the defif 
by taxat^lfof 
f They com* 



the 
should' 
die 

ately 
v loWe^ 
\support«#lfShd 
crowded dSWlM t 


of paupers. This process has 
been constantly and very regu¬ 
larly going on for nearly© cen¬ 
tury ; that is, from the iinse-twhet) 
the taxation to deftiy the interest 
of the national debt fitst became 
excessive. Theiacreaae of the 
debt and the multiplication of pau- 
pers. hgve adva^edfWith equal 
acceleration* bamluvhand, till the 
proportion^ pOafy^ppofted by 
the parish has beepme about one 
sixth of the whole population. 
This is about;die-, game proportion 
a$>4hat ofd^.** the whole 
l&todation .mip^tiited States. 
sfe-TEbe, amendment of the Ad¬ 
dress, Which pledgedParhament 
Wjjjn inquiry into the state of the 
ntry, was moved in the House 
rs by Lord King, gnd in a 
first sentences evidently 
this cause of*the na- 
was not unknown to 
, ‘That after fifteen 
uffs of|j»iiiltem»pted peace, this 
the general 
rtot ma . 
roveajpp#^ the prbs- 
© jpereeptSfiy 

increased; That q$ the* 5 contrk- 
ryythelandedand manufacturing 
htterestai^#eU;^fil6<#aders and 
'"'‘'lies of ev&tyde- 
t: ’m^ussttiy been 
^dbhtinue to be 

_ sefa&e. digress. 

^rt iuty of FSriidment 
to causes which 

have distresses, 



Sfflk 


Th 


and to removed 
pediments whit| 
gress of the na 
‘That the Sfll 


isihle the im- 
rd the pro- 

; life, 


and the material^of^grtCdltUre 
are made dear by^taxStion and 
Nbnditfbn regulation. By these rheans too 
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much is taken from the industri¬ 
ous classes, and in many instances 
too much is given to the privi¬ 
leged classes of society. 

‘ That it is a grievous aggrava¬ 
tion of the public burdens, in ad¬ 
dition to near fifty'millions of tax¬ 
es, deemed necessary for the 
public service, still further to suf¬ 
fer enormous' sums to be extorted 
from the people by the intolerable 
monopolies of corn, beer, sugar 
and tens, and of other articles es¬ 
tablished for the private benefit 
of powerful and favored classes 
at the expenstrbf the great body 
of consumers and of the public 
good. 

‘ By these monopolies, the cdkt 
of the first necessaries of li fers 
enhanced, the rate of profitjal® 
trades is diminished, cariM^I, 
driven abroad to seek, t . ^ . 
profitable em |doyment,anmilfP 
productive powers of the national 
industry greatly reduced.’ 

The amendment then proceed¬ 
ed into more tailed observations 
upon the several monopolies of 
com, beer and thalt, sugar and 
tea, all in the present condition 
of the world and all in various 
modes subjected to the heavy 
load* of taxation tojpay the inter¬ 
est df the debb The monopolies 
being all the/ effi?c| *of taxation, 
and by/in^easing^die prices of 
the articles monopol«r^^|idouh- 
ling taxation , again. If conclud¬ 
ed thus: appears that 

these giganticaBmOpolics super- 
added to the fflfejoad of taxa¬ 
tion, have impoverished the coun- 
try, arf produced the public dis- 
tvemp That all prohibitions and 
refactions imposed for the bene¬ 
fit of particular classes or compa¬ 


nies, for the purpose of producing 
artificial high prices are no less 
impolitic than unjust. Thai our 
own exclusion, from the great 
market of the wdrld, and the ces¬ 
sation of the demand at home are 
the necessary consequences of 
our owntmeasures; because it is 
the nature of things Ithat a nation, 
which refuses to buy the produc 
lions of other countries, cannot 
sell its own. 

‘That uc can only expect to 
derive permanent'relief from our 
distresses and impoverishment in 
our condition Horn the strictest 
economy in every branch/pf the 
public expenditure; / ^^jt/J bie 
abolition of all exclu^^ ^p l^i- 
leges and moiiopolieCwliHra^ih- 
restricted ,-ipply of the, first neces¬ 
saries of life, and of the materials 
of manufacture; and from a real 
free trade, by which the uhoh- 
community as consumers will he 
gjijg&tly bcutcfu ^ Vy-^fie la!»« .rim: 
cms^efl'enaM^jv fecg acurt 1 it fm 
reward^—-tHd* baffpists to aug¬ 
ment those ‘ . which all 

labor isiuppo^ ro^ p^nd the ef- 
fjciency : !;.pf/^jl/British industry 
fully, pefmittdd^ to produce its 
naU^d result in enriching the 
cl*, and feus to restore and 
secure the publiyorogperity. 

This Paritamen- 

tary inquiry bit, a 

convspondi n g- .the 

House of Cdi^Hp^y^d by 
overwhelming maKtiesi , The 
subject of the^ npl>rjal|il* stress 
hoover could jtot be : excluded 
Itoffi tlie Palls \>jf, Parliament by 
mm^tenal yotei ^Tt, was repro¬ 
duced by npiberofis, petitions from 
every part $f the Kingdom, pic¬ 
turing in all the varieties of forms 
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the wretchedness of the people. 
More than fifty of those petitions 
came from the single county of 
Kern, which, adjoining upon the 
immense metropolis of the island, 
has advantages from its proximity 
to that focus of population, which 
cannot he enjoyed by the remoter 
counties. T?et so intense was the 
misery which they exhibited in 
open day, that it was scarcely 
more visibly disclosed by the 
glare of the midnight conflagra¬ 
tions, which soon afterwards illu¬ 
minated the same countv. From 

j 

Bedfordshire there came state¬ 
ments that the wages of the labor¬ 
ers ga^Jbem barely the means 
ofi^^iBting a cheerless cxist- 
of all the comforts 
and'dlm§£t §11 the necessaries of 
life; and that there were parishes 
in the county, purcl\ agricultural, 
with from fifty to ninety able- 
bodied men, destitute of other 
work, employed by the parishes 
>:nd receiving ^fbor- - shillings a 
wet k. From Berkshire the same 
complaints, with allegations that 
the wages of ?,persons were in 
some places as low as two shillings 
and eight pence From 

B uc k i n gl iamshire was av erre d 

that many persons comitljlpd 
depredations and misdemeanors to 
get into prison; Jjgkus to preserve 
themselves ring starva¬ 

tion. ThgjUHHihad contracted 
disordersw^BR the flesh of 
animals thafBPfl natural!}, and 
other unhealthy food j that their 
healthjstffer#for want of fuel; 
and that when they apply to die 
parish they are charged with inso¬ 
lence, because they^oannot starve 
£nd be contented. The repre¬ 
sentation from Cambridgeshire 


was, that the laborers cast upon 
the parish funds, congregated on 
roads, in gravel-pits, with their 
spirits broken, constantly repining 
at their hard condition, and incit¬ 
ing each other to vicious courses, 
while their employers are regard¬ 
ed as task-masters, and die ties of 
attachment to the, land of their 
birth became gradually tom asun¬ 
der. From Cumberland that 
the distress with equal pressure 
weighs down, the landholder and 
manufacturer, the ship-owner and 
the miner, the employer and the 
laborer. From 1 * the county of 
Derby the magistrates, land-hold¬ 
ers and clergy represented its 
state as deplorable. Rents re¬ 
duced and in arrear — tenants 
rdfeiid,; laborers unemployed and 
fj^te^lirown out of cultivation. 
fl|^Pl^ncoln a petition, signed 
fli thousand five hundred 
names, declared that, ‘ Unless the 
present urgent distress be speedi¬ 
ly relieved it must produce dis¬ 
astrous consequences, hazardous 
to the peace and safely of the na¬ 
tion at large.’ A petition from 
the parish of Renliam, in Suf¬ 
folk, stated that the poor rates 
have been progressively increasing 
for some years, and that the peti¬ 
tioners are seriously afraid that 
sufferings so severe, although they 
have been hitherto borne with 
exemplary patience, will end in 
general riot and confusion. A 
petition from the freeholders, 
farmers and others of Croydon, 
in Surrey, avowir that the pe¬ 
titioners ‘ can no, longer endure to 
see their fellow-countrymen, who 
are born to the 16t of laborers, 
starving under their eyes; that 
they shudder under the reflection 
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that without some timely aid, tition with the productions of 
such will soon be their lot.’ Jn cheap labor, and must bo trovcm- 
presenting a petition from Frome ed by their prices. There was 
in Somersetshire, the Bishop of one statement by the Premier 
J>ath ; and Wells said, ‘I have which accounts for distresses and 
been a witness to the most afflict- discontents far beyond the bounds 
ing distress, and which I could of the British Islands. He show- 
not if 1 would 1 describe. I have cd that raw cotton sold in 1S14 
seen with r»jf : own eyes, multi- at two shillings and sixpence per 
tudes who could obtain no work pound, and in 1829 for sixpence, 
and were starving; others,yoked This fact, and not the American 
together like oxen, drawing coals system or the tariff is the parent of 
from the pits in the neighborhood.’ the whole nullification doctrines of 
From Essex, from Norfolk, from South Carolina. Here is a dcpreci- 
Hampshirc, from Herefordshire, ation of four fifths of the value of the 
in short from every county 1 of staple article of agricultural pro- 
England, the same melancholy duce in South Carolina. This 
note of desperation was re-echoeu, is the magician which'?'bits con- 
foreboding the disasters which af- verted the definition 
terwards ensued, while the Piers duty into a tax upoti #&|rd^ahd 
and Commoners of Britai^^Wc rendered unconstituiiiohaf the very 
debating whether this comwawkil purpose for w hich the Constitution 
and universal scene of was framed by the Convention of 

misery was caused by an ntpjP- 1787, and adopted by the people, 
feet system of banking, by the But in the operation of this fact 
restoration of payments in gold upon the condition oPthe Ihiiu-d 
and silver in the place of depre- States; as i& that 1 *’of the mui-inid 
ciated paper, by the improve- debt in Great Britain, there is a 
ments of machinery, by the redun- single primary" cause of all the 
dancy of population, or by the distresses which-spread over the 
unequal distribution oP wealth, agi icultural and all other interests. 
The Duke of Wellington thought In Britain ftffRaxation to pay the 
the distress of the manufacturers pufafo c debfc^ln America it is 
was owing to an excessive produc- snillfry. In countries where the 
tion of articles beyond what the operative tillers of the ground 
country could consume, or foreign- are freemen, IS^^iatioft of the 
ers purchase. That the successful raw material " i^ ^fcjhanufacture 
application of machinery and rather increaJMHH^diminishes 
steam to increase the efficiency the amount or^^Hplsumption. 
of labor had enabled the manu- The laborer obtlBy 'less for the 
facturer to dispense with hand article which hbftroduces — he 
labor, and not only glutted the has more of if’for^his own use. 
raad^t with goods, but deprived But in the triage of the ground 
thjJpfWkmen of their employ- where the labdfpf the "slave is the 
itvimt. That the manufactures of property df the slave? 

England exported to foreign must be maintained at the charge 
markets came there into compe- of ^Ihe master; ’ Depreciation of 
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the product leaves the burden of 
maintaining the produce little if at 
all diminished. The slave him¬ 
self becomes an insupportable 
eharge, and the plantation goes to 
ruin. But as prejudice and, pas- 
.',ion seldom attribute their disas- 
• ters to their true causes, ihtiyare 
ever on the search fangiueh as 
Batter them; and tbus the planter 
works himself up into the faith, 
that an impost upon iron in Ame¬ 
rica knocks down the price of liis 
short staple cotton m Liverpool, 
and that a road in Illinois, or* 
canal at Louisville, .tn&ke the 
^charge of maintaining his negroes 
consume four times over all the 
profits , of his plantation, as the 
British statesman seeks for the 
cause of famine stalking over the 
hind, in the power of steam, the 
multiplication of manufacturing 
machinery, and the restoration of 
ca-I) payments by the hank. 

After th<* consumption of ma¬ 
in weeks in these unprofitable 
debates, the motions for parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry were rejected in 
both houses by ministerial majuri- 
r i<*.‘- of four or five to one. 

The administr&tgjn, however, 
hmnd it indispensable to produse 
measures tending to rdieve^fpj 
distress provedto be so universal 
and so severe. , dteir most cssen- 
tial l>i'opo^yfilar> reduction of 
the (luties^HHHb*, leather and 
cider. TfHHpn beer alone 
amounted tovRi' millions ster¬ 
ling, a sum equal to more than 
half the annual' revenue of the 
Lnited States; bu^an alleviation 
scarcely perceptibly U> the taxa¬ 
tion of the peopte pf Great Bri- 

Of the other measures discuss¬ 


ed in Parliament during this ses¬ 
sion, the bill introduced by Mr 
Brougham for the establishment 
of County Com is was preceded 
by an elaborate and celebrated 
speech, but the consideration of 
the bill was postponed to another 
session. Sir Robert Peel intro¬ 
duced a bill to consolidate and 
mitigate; the statutes of. forgery, 
in which^gn attempt* was made to 
reduce this from a capital crime 
to an offence pppishable by trans'- 
portation. An. amendment con¬ 
formable to this principle was suc¬ 
cessful in the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. 

The sanguinary character of 
the criminal law in England, has 
long been a theme of just and se- 
V ffe eproach upon the govern- 
xiMM that island. There is no 
jm^giNhe code of public mo- 
riP^vIiich has been so much 
improved within the last century, 
as that which graduates the pro¬ 
portions between crimes and pun- 
ishmeuts. ‘ It is a melancholy 
truth, ’ says Blackstone in his 
Commentaries, ‘that among the 
variety gf actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than 
one hundred and sixty ha\c been 
declared by act of Parliament to be 
felonies without benefit of clergy; 
or in other words, to be worthy 
of instant death.’ This list lias 
been since the publication of the 
Commentaries much reduced; hut 
forgery has been one of the crimes 
which has the longest withstood 
the progress of icfornnition. — It 
is, indeed, a crime of deep malig¬ 
nity—a crime of deliberation — 
a crime requiring for its commis¬ 
sion ingenuity and skill. Against 
the commission of this crime, so- 
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ciely cannot be guarded so efTect- 
ua Jy as against many others; — it 
is perpetrated in secrecy, screen¬ 
ing it from detection, and its con¬ 
sequences are more extensively 
felt than those of most other out¬ 
rages upon the rights of persons 
or of property. George lll. had 
been educated ift the belief that 
it w as the most atrocious ofc r i m e s, 
and althou^bin severab cases he 
extended his royal mercy to cri¬ 
minals guilty of..murder,, not a 
single instance occurred through¬ 
out his long reign of his granting 
a pardon for forgery. This rigor 
was not stimulated by anything of 
an unrelenting propensity in. his 
nitu e; bu', by an erroneous esti¬ 
mate of the comparative atropious- 
uess and danger of the crini^|^|ln 
this opinion he was sustai 
that of the public, which' 
no longer the same. This Ts^ 
ficiently indicated by the vote in 
the House of Commons for re¬ 
pealing, as applicable to this crime, 
the punishment of death. 

The revolution in the public 
opinion favorable to parliamentary 
reform, which had been silently 
taking place since the settlement 
of the Catholic question, was so 
far from having penetrated into 
Parliament, that the reformers 
were at this session unable to 
procure for Birmingham, or any 
other large town, the franchise 
which the borough of EastRedford 
had forfeited, and that after two 
years of discussion, it was only 
extended into the hundred to 
wl|j|b the borough belonged.— 
EJjp other principles were soon to 
pfevai 1. ,,, '’-'i 

.. In the parliamentary discussions 
upon tlie foreign affairs of Great 


Britain, the same results were dis¬ 
played of measures dictated by 
incongruity of political system — 
tire point of the political epigrams 
of George Canning. — In Spain 
be had suffered the revolutionists 
and constitution-makers to be put 
down by a French army, under 
the DukO/d'Angouleme; in Por¬ 
tugal, he had patronized a consti¬ 
tutional government, and sent an 
English army to Lisbon to main¬ 
tain it—though, at the same time, 
the army were under positive or¬ 
ders to take no part in the internal 
dissensffons of Portugal. Don 
Miguel, ! who for a conspiracy** 
against his father's crown and life, 
had passed several years in exile 
at Vienna, returned to Lisbon 
under the protection and patron¬ 
age of Great Britain. She was 
a party to the treaty by virtue of 
which he returned. — He had 
taken England on his way; and 
there had been treated by the 
British government with the high¬ 
est distinction. He was escorted 
to the ■ Tagus by an English 
squadron; was received at Lisbon 
by the English ambassador; swore 
to the charter, at the suggestion of 
theEnglish government: and was 
fsfPcted in his ct|gkal by English 
troops. The constitutional party 
could not doubf 'lhat they would 
be guarantied agajgst any design 
of .usurpationt^jjMwfe^part; yet 
within a very after his 

arrival, he threw^||me mask, put 
down the Chartered the Cortes, 
and instead ofiheregency to which 
he had been sworn, ascended tbe 
throne as ofvtris own right; 
convoked anasseiably of his own 
partisans, prertstehhed his absolute 
right to the crown, and reigned 
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as legitimate a tyrant as any 
one of his brethren in Europe. 
— To all this the cold-blooded 
policy of Mr Canning manifest¬ 
ed a perfect indifference. The 
counter-revolution was in truth ef¬ 
fected with the countenance of the 
. British army. Don Mig*iel was 
not formally acknowledged as king 
of Portugal; bat .his blockades 
were recognised asriegal, and the 
fugitives from the proscriptions of 
the usurper wore treated by the 
British^ government * with every 
possible indignity. 

Their policy with regard to the 
affairs, of Greece was equatlv self¬ 
ish,; -contracted, andf’absurd. In 
the-commuiiitles of civilized Chris¬ 
tian nations no truly great states¬ 
man can adopt, without pernicious 
consequences and irro^s injustice, 
tin* principle of adapting all his 
measures to the exclusive benefit 
and advantage of his own country. 
This was the elementary error of 
Mr Canning and of Mr HuskisaitSfc, 
hi- ablest associate. One of the 
LTeatest blessings to mankind de¬ 
rived from the substitution of the 
Christian for the Mosaic dispensa¬ 
tion, was the extension by Chris¬ 
tianity to all mankind ofthe 
ings conferredW&y the Mosaic 
one peculiar people. *t- The char¬ 
acteristic <jf the Hebrew Law was 
the exclusiyfgpnjoymint of the 
favor c^'gMbonc family of 
tnen, audlHHRppervcrsion of 
excess had^H|Piprinctplo been 
carried aboftp^b time when ail 
the a'renueftjf divine beneficence 
had bdea^&nediie the Gentiles 
by the gospel pthat the great Ro¬ 
man morai ^satirist of the agede- 
Nplares, that a* Jew irj his time 
would not show an inquiring* tra¬ 


veller his way, or help him to a 
cup of cold water, unless he was 
circumcised. --I 

< t ■* ' . i 

Non mon.trare rfa* eadem nisi sacra eolenti: 

Ununsitum ad fortlem solca doduoereTcrjWS. 

„ fX ., Juvenalgau .t,4,j. i(t3. 

It was’ by i|4 sable contraction 
of clemeittaty^rificipie that Mr 
Canning pi^lfeed-the'Object of 
his ambitiofiNd%B‘the acquisition 
of theireffowft’hf being a British 
statesman, and that Mr Huskisson 
repeatedly avowed in Parliament 
the object of his policy to consist 
in 1 promoting tlie prosperity of 
Gheat Britain, and in cm nteracting 
that of her commercial rivals. 
For die personal popularity of the 
minister at home this system may 
be more effective thmbnb of more 
lib^l 1 - expansion ; but it Will al- 
vtfippbad to injustice, 'and often 
fl)PB|lretR and disappointment. 
Tins inrthe aflrirs of Greece, as 
in those bf Portugal, tftfe Duke of 
WellingthdJ^tot^^^-Ganning and 
Mr Hri^i^e^^must lie nothing 
but a British statesman. The 
result of tkhich^ift' Portugal was 
as we h a vise ett i ha t was it in 

Greece?* The attempt to impdse 

t n a people who had passed 
nigh a fumate more fiery than 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, to estab¬ 
lish their freedom, *a king igno¬ 
rant of their language, a heretic to 
their religion, a total stranger to 
their country, never having shared 
in their afflictions, never having 
rendered them an hour of service, 

; kitfg from the principality of 
BaxlNPlStirg in Germany to rule 
over t^ inbabittpjte emon the field 
of Mlfethon, chance to de¬ 
fend again tlfd passes of Tliermo- 
pyl^v ^ltrtd' this king avas td be 
thus imposed' upotC this K people 
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because he had been the husband 
of the princess Charlotte, and re¬ 
ceived frbfn the British treasury a 
pension of fifty thousand pounds 
sterling a yeah Theft; was noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nbtWfftgelse in the 
character or eh-cffiftstaiices of the 
Prince ^ rdsbrntwlrid him 'to the 
Greek sovereign. 

Under thes j, elfifiie^ l rhpulsion to 
signalize* him^lf^ns^ British 
statesman, the !r pjake df'Welling- 
ton, who had Hefiomina^ed the 
victory at Navartno isii untoward 
event when the battle" for Greece 


was fouaht — when by thdir 
unparalleled exertions, sufferings 
and sacrifices, aided by the victo¬ 
ries and subsidies of Russia, and 
even by tfre ostensible demopstra- 
tions of a Erench army uj 
territories) 1 they had wrouf8| 
their salvation, antflhad ‘ mel 
dependence secured by the treStv 
of, Adriahople — intWfiosed to 
curtail the ’the 
Greek tcrrii&tiel^p^ ^cltMhg 
from them the island'Of Candia, 
and by narrotvfifg 5 tp s3i $fe smallest 
extent their ticirthelrh'^ boundary 
line. The Prince of Coburg him¬ 
self had finally the good sens 
perceive that M was not the pot- 
son suited to be the king of Greece, 
and he" would have saved himself 
some mortification, to say nothihg 
worse, if he had availed himself 
of that discovery to inquire more 
critically into his qualifications for 
king of Belgium, to which the 
British statesmen Mv^'^ldirfc 
promoted him. 4. f N 

■ T 'the miflsfW this sljlion' of 
fment/'aniJVMo ihtP'tvefh 
ig much iitiljin ;debates 
upon dl these sufrjects^f ’th^ 
o’clock 1 in the morning of Satur¬ 
day the 2Gth of June, died, the 


King, George the Fourth, in the 
tenth year of his reign. As Re¬ 
gent however he had been for 
a nearly equal period of time, the 
cxe'OStive head of the kingdom, 
before his accession to the throne. 
Never in the history of the Brit¬ 
ish Islands has there been a time 
when thfeir people were more 
prosperous asTthe world estimates 
prosperity’: never a time when 
their Government performed so 
commanding a part in the affairs of 
Europe ; aftd never a tittii when 
the personal character and ac¬ 
tive operation of t their King Were 
so absolute and unqualified a nul¬ 
lity, as whil$%e whole political 
movement of iho nation was pro¬ 
pelled and directed by his sign- 
manual. His hdatth had been de¬ 
clining from the beginning of the 
year About the 15th of April the 
first of a series of bulletins was 
issued, announcing that he had suf- 
f$red a bilious attack \Vith an cm- 
b&fetssmerft in breathing. About 
the middle of May he became 
unable to affix his signature to 
the public papers, and an act of 
Parliament was passed appointing 
a Commission to affix it by stamp 
^ cts requiring the sign-man- 
roHr Had such an act passed on 
his first accession*!© the royal au¬ 
thority, the history of England, 
save in that si nglejfoc ident would 
hare been p^MB Py yh&t'it is. 
His disorder B^MM^^crease 
in aggravation tm^Pfolem' Cough 
with cxpectorafiira^lstipcrvencd. 
The day before 1 bts ^Eieale it oc¬ 
casioned the ruptures 1 fi%lood 
vessel, which brou^fit’ the scene 
to a close. His prirtlftry disease 
was an ossification of the vessels o f 
the heart, complicated at last with 
a dropsy. It was attended for some 
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time with agonizing pain, which lie 
bore with exemplary patience. 

In the question between the 
hereditary and the elective prin¬ 
ciple for determining the person 
to be invested with the chief ex¬ 
ecutive authority of powerful na¬ 
tions. which had heretofore di¬ 
vided the opinions of mankind, 
but which has been in constant 
issue since the declaration of 
American independence, the per¬ 
sonal and individual characters of 
the men who by the operation of 
the two systems, have respective¬ 
ly been brought upon the scene of 
action, have had a great though 
silent and slowly self-unfolding ef¬ 
fect upon the stiil uncompleted ver¬ 
dict of mankind. The resultof the 
hereditary principle acting upon 
the manners and prevailing opin¬ 
ions of the age, is to place upon 
the throne men of vicious habits, 
of corrupted morals, of cold hearts, 
of frivolous tastes, of luxurious and 
effeminate lives; and of insignifi¬ 
cant characters. Such was pre¬ 
eminently the character ot George 
the Fourth. He was born heir 
apparent to the throne of the 
British realms. The fourth king 
but of the fifth generation in 
Hanoverian dynasty. His 
and second progenitor of that 
family upon whom the crown im¬ 
perial of the realm had been set¬ 
tled on file figlteMK>ulsion of tjie 
Stuarts,. psfl^Hpbof Germany, 
had receiveoSpPrnan education, 
and were irnhe^d with the arbitra¬ 
ry principleft>pf feudal sovereign¬ 
ty, chastised and controlerl by the 
gleams of purer light elicited from 
the collisions which had raised 
to the throne. They had 
^implanted thq rightful heirs of 
37* 


hereditary descent, by a revolu¬ 
tion founded on a departure from 
that principle. Bred themselves 
in the rankest hot bed of feudali¬ 
ty, but foreigners to the British 
Islands by birth, speaking scarcely 
at all their language, aliens to 
their manners and endowed with 
no faculties, such as command 
the veneration or win upon the 
affections of men, with contested 
titles to the crown and the hered¬ 
itary principle of right incontesta¬ 
bly vviCh their antagonist, they 
were necessarily compelled to rely 
upon the principle of liberty for 
their support in the elevation to 
which it had raised them, and to 
vest their confidence exclusive¬ 
ly in that portion of the states- 
men^ |ga id people of Britain, by 
wh$g|?iprinciples and assistance 
thgpsceptre had been transferred 
to mem. 

But at the accession of George 
the Third, seventy years after the 
revolution which had displaced 
the Stuarts, their hopes if not 
their pretensions were extinguish¬ 
ed. The old hereditary princi¬ 
ple had resumed its sway and the 
stm of Frederick Prince of 
Vvlies, whom George the Second 
his father had survived, though 
born in England anti in a Jifc of 
four score years never out of the 
Island bad a German princess for 
his mother, the sum ol whose po¬ 
litical instructions to him was 
* George, be King: Though in 
his first speech to Parliament be 
had the sagacity to declare that 
he gloried in being a Briton born; 
ibis was a mere flourish, to claim 
a hold upon the affections of the 
people which his ancestors and 
predecessors of his family had not 
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possessed. From the outset of 
his reign the principles of the 
Revolution were discountenanced; 
his lavors were chiefly shared by 
Scottish Jacobites and Tories, and 
the spirit of freedom was out¬ 
raged by the attempt to introduce 
taxation by Act of Parliament into 
the North American Colonics. 
The abortion of this effort, and 
the involvement of the nation in 
unextinguishable debt in the strug¬ 
gle to accomplish its purpose, 
constitute one half the history of 
his reign of half a century. The 
other half was a struggle equally 
desperate against the French 
Revolution, and against the pro¬ 
gress of liberal principles through¬ 
out the world. It was reserved 
to he the fortune of his.|^and 
successor, to enjoy the apparent 
credit of accomplishing thi a^h - 
j< ct. His regency was signal¬ 
ized by the triumph of the Euro¬ 
pean Alliance, as it seemed to 
themselves and. to the world, over 
the long agony of the French 
Revolution. How fallacious and 
short lived that triumph was des¬ 
tined to be George the Fpurth did 
not live fully to realize; hut^n 
the achievement of die triumph 
lie had as little personal agency 
as in the reverse' which hap¬ 
pened so soon after his remains 
were consigned to the tomb. In 
the days of Edward the Third, his 
son when Prince of Wales was 
the first warrior of the age. Ed¬ 
ucation to the art of war was the 
discipline of youth for British 
princes down eyen to the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Hanover. 
Japes the Second, William the 
-Third, George the First and Se¬ 
cond had all been militarychieftains 


personally exposed to the dangers 
of the field or of the deck : but in 
the space of seventy years from 
the accession of George the Third 
to the demise of George die 
Fourth, although their country was 
during more than half that period, 
involved in the most formidable 
and bloody wars, and the coun¬ 
try over which they ruled con¬ 
tending for her very existence, 
neither of them ever heard the 
whistling of a musket ball upon the 
field. Even at the nine when the 
cannon hall which brought Mo¬ 
reau to the earth, by the mere 
chances of the day, might hrve 
struck instead of him the imperial 
head of Alexander then at his 
side, even when Joseph of Austria, 
and Frederick William of Prussia 
were upon the tented field, con¬ 
tending with Napoleon and all his 
legions, George the Fourth, who 
had sent thousands and urns of 
thousands of his gallunt country¬ 
men, to mingle in the strife of 
battle, and to die for their king 
and country, was himself reclin- 
ing upon beds of down, anti gorg¬ 
ing upon the marrow of the land 
in his pavilion of Brighton, or if 

S thought of martial glory ever 
red his soul, it never stimula¬ 
ted him beyond the achievement 
of devising embroidery for the 
uniform of his guards. 

.There w crtyogttK in the heart 
and mind of$dHK the Third; 
and in spite of sn^pr weaknesses 
and all his errors they have em¬ 
balmed his memory. Hp- was 
honest; which in the days of 
Shakspeare and of Hamlet, as the 
world went , was to be one man 
in ten thousand. 'In the days of 
Ge&rge the Third .the proportion 
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had not much varied. He was 
sincere. He was religious with¬ 
out superstition, without fanati¬ 
cism— a virtue of the first order 
in every station of human life, 
of transcendent excellence iri a 
king, inasmuch as it keeps him 
constantly in mind, that Jiowever 
uncontrolahle his actions may he 
upon earth there is a tribunal be¬ 
fore which lie will one day he 
called to answer for them with 
tremendous* lesponsihilitv. There 
were none of these harriers if) 
viec in the soul of his eldest son. 

‘The liing-licrouinui jrr.u’Ps 
As justice, verity, ternjx'r.tii'•<*. st.ililrm-ss. 
liounty, per.se ver.mec. mercy, km lines**. 
Devotion. p.iUrwv, umuy, fortitude. 

1 te iiad no tcli-di of llicji) 1 

lie was n »l honest — hr* ufalse: 
false In n:.in — as Ciiai ies Fox and 
Sheridan could tesi;(\ to the last 
hum of their lives —false to wo¬ 
man — ilia secret and hi« public, 
his Catholic and his Protestant 
wile, and many a forsaken mis¬ 
tress, from Mis Uohinson loLadv 
Jeiscv could testify. False, to 
his country, to whom he nave in 
her Parliament through Charles 
Fox, the solemn pledge of his hon¬ 
or that he was not tnarriell yo 
Mrs Filzherbeit.— The priille 
life ol George the Third was irre¬ 
proachable. The example of so¬ 
cial land domestic life set by him 
and bis quffljjj^d a great ;tml 
salutary infuUHnpon the morals 
ot the lanfflpFWhat Briton can 
ever look without a blush, at the 
example of private life set by 
George the Fourth ? His heart was 
radically bad ; no education could 
have made it good; as no original 
\native purity could havp preserved 
itself from thg pollutions of *such 


an education as he had re¬ 
ceived. 

He was horn on the 12th of 
August, 1702, the anniversary of 
the accession of his family to the 
British throne. When four days 
old lie was created by letters 
patent Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester; on the 18th of August 
he was baptized by the name of 
George Augustus Frederick: 
w lieu three years old, was invested 
with the order of the garter, 
and received from the society of 
Ancient Britons a formal address, 
whicli he answered, probably with 
about as much expense of his own 
intellect as he ever afterwards be¬ 
stowed upon his people. At 
lour ye.ars of age, he was appoint¬ 
ed Cniptain General of the Artille¬ 
ry Company of the City of Lon- 
d<jip, a post which he held till his 
death, and in which the military 
renown which lie acquired was 
not inferior to that of the train- 
band captain in the same service, 
immortalized in the verse s of 
Cowper. In 1771, l^ord Hol- 
derness was appointed governor 
to him and his next brother the 
Bnko of York. and Dr Markham 
afterwards Archbishop of York, 
and Dr Cyril Jackson, their pre¬ 
ceptors. Five years afterwards 
these officers were exchanged for 
the Duke of Montague and Bish¬ 
op Hurd. Under the guidance 
and tuition of these respectable 
persons, he was kept totally se¬ 
cluded from the world, confined 
to a rigorous course of study, till 
he became an accomplished clas¬ 
sical scholar, well versed in the 
Latin language, \fith a sufficient 
smattering of Greek and familiar 
with the modern French, German, 
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and Italian. His instruction in 
natural and experimental philoso¬ 
phy was adapted to the prevailing 
standard of the time and lie ac¬ 
quired a gentlemanly taste for 
literature, and a fashionable relish 
for the fme arts, especially lor 
Painting and Music. 

These are aU elegant, and may 
be made eminently useful accom¬ 
plishments. In him they were 
set off by others, more superficial, 
but more dazzling to the superfi¬ 
cial observers of mankin'd. In 
person he was remarkably 
handsome. In manners, grace¬ 
ful and fascinating. With all 
the internal hardness he had 
the external polish of marble. 
Hut with all this care and cultiva¬ 
tion of the surface he was Ren¬ 
ted for sensual enjoyments %nd 
not for toilsome action. He ups 
brought up in the established re¬ 
ligion of the state, but among his 
stu’dies we hear nothing of moral 
philosophy, nothing of the school 
of ethics to which he was formed. 
At the age of twentyone he was 
admitted to the House of Lords, 
by the title of Duke of Cornwall. 
In the theory of the British co<|| 
slitution, the peers of the realm 
are the hereditary counsellors of 
the king, and form, in their cor¬ 
porate capacity, one branch of the 
Legislature. This theory neces¬ 
sarily supposes that the individuals 
thus honored by their birth, shall 
receive education suitable to the 
stations which they are thus privi¬ 
leged to occupy. — That they 
shall be instructed in the elements 
off political science, and made 
acquainted witl* the wants and 
interests of their country,—* fa¬ 
vored by the confidence of that 
country in advaucc, — placed in 


a post of honor and of power, — 
free from all dependence either 
upon the crown or upon the peo¬ 
ple ; — a duty of the sternest 
obligation rests upon them to qua¬ 
lify themselves lor the high and 
responsible trust committed to 
their charge, — a trust embracing 
ail the transcendent powers of 
government, legislative, judicial, 
and executive. These obligations 
weigh with accumulated gravity 
upon the heir apparent to the 
throne, to whom his appropriate 
functions, as a peer of the realm, 
should be the most effective prac¬ 
tical school to fit him for the 
higher and all-embracing duties 
ol the kingly crown, to which, in 
course of nature, he is to he 
called. This theory is founded 
upon a superficial ob>ei vaiion, 
and a too generous estimate ol 
human nature. The experience 
of all ages shows that the proper¬ 
ty of all independent «hereditarv 
power is to degenerate either into 
morbid energy, or more frequent¬ 
ly into torpid inaction. The spark 
of ethereal flame imparted by the 
divine intelligence to every indi¬ 
vidual of the human rate for pur¬ 
posed wise and good, hut inscru- 
iaj$§ to us, communicated in por- 
tionsso unequal that in its extremes 
on one hand it is scarcely dis¬ 
cernible from the mere animal 
brute creation, wJijjMp} the other 
it raises man ^fflpdard little 
lower than the angels. In this 
as in the other phenomena of 
mind and matter, we perceive 
that the creative power acts by, 
general laws; but the limited ca¬ 
pacity of man is unable to dis¬ 
cover by wjiat law? this distribu¬ 
tion'so unequal is, made. We" 
only* know that it is independent 
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of all human agency and control; 
and that it is not transmissible by 
descent. Genius, the attribute 
which of all others most approx¬ 
imates the human to the divine 
nature, to human observation ap¬ 
pears to he the gift of chance. — 
It strikes, like the bolt of heaven, 
where it listeth. *=— It enters at 
once the British House of Peers, 
and the hovel of a Scottish pea¬ 
sant, to transform the ploughman 
and the peer into the two most, 
splendid poets of the age ; hut 
not a particle of that flame, which 
in them is 'destined to illuminate 
or to consume, shall descend on 
one individual of their posterity. 
The son of king Edward 111 
when Prince oi Wales, was one 
of the re >st illustrious warriors 
that hi*- ii'ithv island had produ¬ 
ced — T; e son of (»t orgo III., iu- 
ve^ed wi'.h iie same dignity, was 
a mere u-asi’ly triflor and fashion¬ 
able rake — a Bond-street loun¬ 
ger in pall-mall, and a nerveless 
sybarite at Brighton. 1 hiring the 
middle ages of Europe, France 
was afflicted hv a succession of 
monarchs, known in history under 
the denomination of tiffilao-noth¬ 
in* kings — Les Hoi Hhincung. 
— This epithet would be perfeiHl 
characteristic of the and life reign 
of George IV.—From his first ap¬ 
pearance irrthe world, Ins youth 
was %arke Sjft$y by the most 
unbridled lMH|pkness and ex- 
travagance. ; ^® FrOdP the time 
when he came of age, he receiv¬ 
ed a grant from Parliament of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling for 
outfit, and fifty thousand pounds 
a year as income; his friends, 
\hat is to say/his parasites, affect¬ 
ed to consider this 'establishment 


as mean and niggardly, demanded 
for him double that amount of 
income, and stimulated him to 
resentment against the king his 
father for refusing to countenance 
this claim of boundless profusion. 
— He connected himself in inti¬ 
macy with the leaders of opposi¬ 
tion to the administration, who 
ultimately found in his treachery 
to themselves, and his desertion 
of their cause, the. reward-of their 
attachment to > him, and of their 
subserviency to his profligate ha¬ 
bits of life. — Handsome in per¬ 
son, graceful in deportment, fas¬ 
cinating in manners, and profuse 
in expenses, he was called the 
most accomplished gentleman in 
Europe, because he had been 
dufyphilled by the dancing, fen¬ 
cing, and riding meters, and as 
ministering to soiiMial enjoyment 
had cultivated a fn^fe for the ele¬ 
gant arts of music, painline, sculp¬ 
ture and architecture ; endowed 
by nature with a lively wit, his 
education and habit;, gave it the 
diiection of satiiical severity, and 
he indulged it in cutting sarcasms 
and coarse jokes upon his menials 
ajph dependants, fiom whom he 
cdfald he in no danger of. retort. 
This sparkling vivacity, with the 
spleudor of his entertainments, 
the magnificence of his palace, 
the brilliancy of his ctjuipages, 
and the wasteful riot of his ex¬ 
penditures, gave for years a daz¬ 
zling gloss to his reputation, which 
to the vulgar observation of his 
coimtrymeo, passed-for indications 
of an -accomplished *prince. As 
if to: set atidefiance the moral de¬ 
cency o%his fatlier’s court, he 
commenced his career with giving 
affected publicity to his licentious 
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connexion with a married woman 
whom iie had seduced, with whom 
lie paraded about the streets of 
London in an open Phaeton, and 
whom, two years after, he desert¬ 
ed, and suffered to die in shame, 
wretchedness and want. 

His next irregular and unlawful 
connexion was with Mrs Fitzher¬ 
bert, i an .Irish widow, then ten 
years older than himself. — A 
connexion sanctioned by the forms 
of marriage, And which the di¬ 
vine law was complied with by a 
double violation of the law^of the 
land. Mrs Fitzherbert was a 
Roman Catholic, and a British 
subject, with whom a marriage 
by the heir apparent was prohibi¬ 
ted by at least two acts of Par¬ 
liament. By one of then^the 
marriage was ah.-olutcly null and 
void — by the other, the Prince 
had incurred the forfeiture of his 
right of succession to the crow n. 

which the Jadv well knew: so 
«/ 

that of the subsequent treachery 
or dereliction of her ro\ al lover 

af 

she could have less cau-e to com¬ 
plain than if their union had been 
disavowed by religion as well as 
by human laws. She is yet 
ing at tjic age of little less than 
four score, and if her influence 
over the mind and conduct of her 
paramour was in nothing more ex¬ 
ceptionable than in preparing his 
conscience for giving his royal 
assent to the Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion bill, she cannot, at least, be 
chargeable with having abused it 
for evil purposes. That she was 
inst|nmentaL 4u effecting ,A re- 
cojpcniation of courtesy between 
him^fend tile last re%ts ofthe 
Stuart pretenders, ana' with ;the 
Roman Pontiff, has been ru¬ 


mored, but without formal au¬ 
thentication. 

However this might be, the 
influence of Mrs Fitzherbert was 
never effective, and probably ne¬ 
ver exerted to reclaim him from 
bis habits of extravagance and 
dissipation, aggravated by the ru¬ 
inous vice of gaming.' By this 
his affairs soon became so much 
involved in debt and disorder that 
ho was reduced to the humiliation 
of applying to his father for relief 
from his embarrassments#' and 
suffered from him the mortifica¬ 
tion of a refusal. -Then for the 
purpose of shaming his father 
into compliance, he made a the¬ 
atrical display of self-sacrifice, 
broke up bis establishment, sold 
his race horses, surrendered four 
fifths of nis income for tin* r .j utiual 
liquidation of his debts, and did 
penance upon ten thousand pounds 
sterling a year. B> the baseness 
of these devices to brftig upon his 
father the .obloquy of miserly 
meanness towards his son. lie 
alienated the affections of the 
king, till he discarded him from 
all intercourse with him public or 
private. ^$$oon growing weary of 
his own performance in this farce 
d^penury and persecution, he 
transferred his application for 
relief from the king to Parlia¬ 
ment, from whom be obtained^ 
sum of one hualtad snd^sixty 
thousand poutiSlpHniy his debts, 
and of twellg^'tboi^md pounds to 
repair his palace, on a condition 
of amendment and future econo¬ 
my, to whidh.he assented only to 
afford another, froof how utterly 
regardless of bis word he was. 

U was in the debate upon this 
act,that the 4act/of his secret 
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marriage with Mrs Fitzherbcrt 
was solemnly denied, and treated 
as an infamous calumny by Mr 
Fox in the confidence of his reli¬ 
ance upon the word of honor of 
the heir apparent secretly pledged. 
Mr Fox afterwards discovered 
that in this transaction h& royal 
highness had made him at once 
his instrument ttnd his dupe, for 
which, it is said, he never forgave 
him. 

Not long afterwards appeared 
the first decisive indications of 
the malady, which afflicted the 
Inst years of the king’s life. Its 
access then was temporary, hut 
brought on the necessary discus¬ 
sion in Parliament of the estab¬ 
lishment of a regency. An act 
of Pailinii 'T.t for this purpose, 
vespM» the icgeney in the prince 
of Wales, i,,ii under considerable 
-eMrirtinns upon the exercise 
by lie* recent of the royal power, 
a as presented hv the minister, 
adopted hv the House of Com¬ 
mons, and had reached its last 
stages in the House of Peers, 
’alien all further proceedings on 
die subject were superseded by 
the recovery of the king. The 
agitation of the question to* which, 
this occasion gave rise, producer 
little less than a convulsion 
diroughout the kingdom. The 
dissolute and unprincipled habits 
md conductprince, hi§ 
connexion wftSppPfeadcrs of the 
opposition tef the administration, 
o hose private morals were scarce¬ 
ly less exceptionable than those 
"f the prince himself, and the 
dissensions between him and his 
lather which’ had prevailed im¬ 
mediately before the occAirrencje 
°1 the king’s disease, had so stag¬ 


gered the confidence of the nation 
in his personal dispositions, that 
Mr "Pitt found it necessary to 
provide by law, that the re¬ 
gency of the kingdom should be 
separated from the custody of the 
king’s person, from the disposal of 
his property, from the manage¬ 
ment of his household, and even 
from the exercise of some of the 
highest powers of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, particularly in the crea¬ 
tion of* Peers. The regency, 
thus manacled, the prince had 
been under the necessity of con¬ 
senting to accept, though not with¬ 
out ungracious complaints at the 
distrust which he had deserved, 
and the restraints to which he was 
obliged to submit. 

Tlife king, however, recovered, 
and the French revolution which 
soon followed, while it broke up 
into fragments the opposition to 
Mr Pitt’s administration, dissolved 
also the prince’s connexion with 
them. — He had the sagacity to 
peireive that a revolution, which 
then announced itself as founded 
upon the principle of subverting 
all royal governments, held forth 
burners under which a prince of 
Wales, and heir apparent of Eng¬ 
land, could not cbnvenicnlly serve, 
and in 1792, he made a speech 
in the House of Lords against 
the doctrines then adopted by bis 
old friends the new Whigs, of 
whom he thus took leave, and 
henceforward voted with the min¬ 
istry. 

The prince of Wales, without 
very profound penetration, might 
have discovered that a reforma¬ 
tion of his own manners, and the 
devotion of his faculties to the 
service of his country, would have 
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afforded a stronger argument 
against the doctrines of the repub¬ 
lican revolutionists than his seces¬ 
sion from the standard of the 
Whigs in Parliament. But he 
made no discovery which could 
reclaim him from his vices. — A 
very few years again involved him 
in debt inextricable, and after 
failing in an attempt to negotiate 
a loan in Holland, he at last bar¬ 
gained himself away by a marriage 
with his cousin Caroline * Amelia 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswick, upon condition 
that his debts should he paid^ and 
a larger provision should be fhade 
for his household establishment. 
A parliamentary grant of six hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds was made 
for the first of these objects, and 
an annuity of one hundred and 
tvvciitvfive thousand pound! a 
year for the last, besides a hand- 
some outfit. The marriage took 
place on the Hth of April, 17(15, 
and on the next day he deserted 
his conjugal duties former, treat¬ 
ed hi 1 * wife with constant and 
gross indignity, compelled her to 
live io a separate establishment, 
harassed her with delicate iriWs- 
tigations of her own conduct, 
drove her into a wandering exile 
upon the continent of Europe, 
denied her upon his own accession 
to the throne the right of re¬ 
cognition as his Queen, and final¬ 
ly aimed at once at her honor 
and her life by a bill of pains and 
penalties, before the House of 
Bjj rs, for adultery with an ob- 
jPItrc Italian by the name of Ber- 
*gami. Of this charge she was 
acquitted, and immediately after 
died of a broken heart. 

In 1810, the last and incurable 


return of his father’s disease, re¬ 
vived the necessity for a regency, 
which was conferred upon him 
under the restrictions contempla¬ 
ted twenty two years before by 
Mr Pitt, some of which were, 
however, afterwards removed.— 
The custody of the king’s person 
remaining, until his'death in 1820, 
in the queen, and 5 a committee of 
Privy-counsellors and Peers. 

Ascending the throne at the 
age of little less than three score, 
the reign of George IV. could not 
in the course of nature be long. 
— Its duration was of‘about ten 
year* : for his constitution, natu¬ 
rally strong and vigorous, thouch 
impaired by the vicious excesses 
of a licentious life, yet lusted 
nearly out the avenure term of 
years allotted to man. 11 1 -. *! e, 

were nearly three score \e.u> and 
ten; and so complete; ill he 
stand before the tribunal of pos¬ 
terity as a do-nothing king, lint 
were his existence blotted out oi 
the history of England, there is 
not a solitary law or institution, or 
word or deed worthy of preser¬ 
vation, which would pass into ob¬ 
livion with him. 

Hisnext brother, the Duke of 
TFbrk, having died before him, lit' 
was immediately succeeded upon 
the throne by the third son of 
George III., William Henry, 
Duke of ClajtiffeV It was re¬ 
marked by a plWfefjlhical Roman 
historian^Wt of thirteen Roman 
Emperors who had reigned at 
the time when he wrote, one only 
had improved his reputation by 
the exercise of supreme powers 
To judge of the character of 
King William IV. at this time, 
yvould be obviously rash and pre- 
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mature, but thus far lie appears 
entitled to the commendation 
bestowed by Tacitus upon Ves¬ 
pasian. His reputation as a 
Prince of the blood royal of Eng¬ 
land was not enviable. — He had 
indeed, from early youth been 
destined in active life teethe ser¬ 
vice of his country, on the thea¬ 
tre of her renown, and of her 
power. He had risen in regular 
gradation from the ranks of a 
midshipman and lieutenant in her 
navy ; and before the age of man¬ 
hood, had breasted the battle and 
tin. breeze during the American 
revolutionary war. Hut there his 
m ices had ceased. When the 
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a man of war, to the inglorious 
v tireiii--nt of Hushy Park, where 
i.\ iiiii, in shameless notoriety with 
an accomplished actress of the 
stage, and after making her the 
mother of a spurious breed of 
children now mingling their tflon- 
grel blood with that of the prcygg$- 
osi nobles of the kingdom, he turn- 
oil her off to perish with want in a 
lurcigu laad.,,£nd to be indebted 
for decent o|$$^ies to the char¬ 
ity of stranggjfl^^nd while thus 
h- lived, Hoifte, andj^jtfood, and 
Duncan, and Jarvis, and Colling, 
wood, an4JE*xmouth, and xNelson, 
were, twinipg wreaths of laurel 
/ound the*'Colossal form of their 
" countryi multiplying from year to 
year her muralbrowns,^extending 
oer fame ovej every Oceanian cl 
38 


bearing her thunder to every land. 
Of these heroic warriors, the Duke 
of Clarence was a brother admi¬ 
ral j — with them and before them 
he rose in rank and promotion till 
he reached the summit of the 
profession forbidden to them, 
— the diguity of Lord High Ad¬ 
miral. of the - United Kingdom. 
He,shared, hie more than shared 
r#war4* of glorious achieve¬ 
ment^ but of its labors, its toils, 
its dangers, its anxieties, its pri¬ 
vations', its energies, what thought 
or -memory could there be in the 
luxurious and dissolute purlieus 
of Busby Park ? 

But the rising sun will never 
ho destitute of worshippers.— 
George IV. departed without be¬ 
ing desired. The accession of 
AVillia m IV. was welcomed with 
joB^us acclamations. His early 
Ido had brought him into familiar 
intercourse with the laborious and 
common classes of men; from 
which the heir apparent had al¬ 
ways been prepo-leroMrdy seclud¬ 
ed. The midshipman of a man 
of war had been mulci the com- 
tjiatul of s) plobeian superiors — the 
Afesmate of simple commoners 
—-the companion of rude and 
hardy tars, and there had taken 
lessons ^.language more ener¬ 
getic than t ,dignified,and formed a 
taste for* manners more popular 
thauMSefined. A sailor king was 
a novelty in the British Islands, 
and gave to the person uniting the 
characters, a double hold at once 
upon the'affections and the reve¬ 
rence of thepsoplo. It had, in¬ 
deed, once before been combined 
in the person of "an unfortunate 
Prince, the last of the Stuart line; 
and if James II. had not sacrificed 
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llirce kingdoms for a mass, his 
naval exploits would perhaps have 
atoned for all his other follies, and 
have left him to die in possession 
of the throne. The career of 
William IV. had not been signal¬ 
ized by any brilliant achievement, 
but it had given him the glossary 
of the seaman’s la^guagejiWid tlie 
rude but hearty apd:k|taiw man¬ 
ners of the guo-d^. 
been said that his instmet 1 ^ as 
Lord High Admiral of Great 
Britain to Admiral Codrington, 
which produced the victory of 
Navarino, was conveyed, m the 
significant words ‘ Go it* iVed,’ in 
a pbstscript to anpfficial despatch, 
— and when on a, recent occasion 
he was suddenly called to go to 
the House of Peers to dissolve 
the Parliament, the roval state 
coach not being in a state o & aare- 
paration, he ordered his senrawts 
if the yacht could not be got rea¬ 
dy, to send him the yawl. 

These anecdotes may be apo¬ 
cryphal, but whether real sayings 
from the royal lips, or probable 
fictions of courtiers around him, 
they indicate the character ofjhc 
man. A Commodore 'Trutwnn 
upon the throne, and they seiffd 
hold at once upon the ijmajgfnation 
and the heart of thejjfitish, peo¬ 
ple. He W;as v y*itha|!i#ihle in 
his mannersM)rl|aI in tps deport¬ 
ment, and in%e ^tablishpajipt of 
his household, descendedufrom 
the stifF and scornful dignity of 
the old courts, approximating to 
the domestic arrangements of 
private families in the middle 
ranks of society. His reign com¬ 
menced, therefore, under auspices 
of great popularity. During the 
wars of the French Revolution, 


the Duke of Clarence had steadi¬ 
ly adhered to the Tory Adminis¬ 
trations of his country; and i\lr 
Canning, w hen at the head ol the 
ministry, after the death of the 
Earl of Liverpool, seeking front 
every quarter support in his 
strugglp against an- overbearing 
aristocracy, had brought the Duke 
himself in as Lord High Admiral 
of the kingdom, an office which 
had been . laid up in ordinary 
since the decease of George, 
Prince of Denmark, .the husband 
of Queen Ann. This experi¬ 
ment had not proved remarkably 
successful. The Lord High \d- 
mirul was said to have been o\ er- 
liberal in the use of funds without 
waiting fo%parliamentary appro¬ 
priations. He lmd found it ad¬ 
visable during the admiuiMration 
of the Duke of Wellington, to 
resign his office, which was again 
vested in a bqard of commission¬ 
ers, as it had been £?»• more than 
a century before his appointment. 
But notwithstanding this, ami not¬ 
withstanding recent family con¬ 
nexions had been formed between 
the Fitz-Clareuccs, and certain 
distinguished members of the 
Whig apposition, William IV. ou 
j|gg first accession to the throne, 
retained all the ministers ip office 
at the deceas^of his predecessor. 
In commandingvjjjpj to continue 
their serviceg^^^jgaye them an 
assurance of confidence 

« ir^KSSwity, and a 
declaration that pp^ange would 
he made in:,.the principles upon 
which the governmental been 
conducted by thern^ pjsoppoinjt; 
ed in their expcctatiqiif/ro^jhe 
change in the person of - tliefflO" 
uasch, tlie opposition adapted 
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their course of hostility against the 
ministry to the new circumstances 
of the time, and brought forward, 
even after a ..message from die 
crown announcing a speedy, dis¬ 
solution of Parliament, abii.re* 
commending a speedy despatch 
.of the necessary business,**! ih.e 
session, a motion for an immediate 
settlement of a Regency and the 
civil list. This proposition was 
defeated by a large majority, and 
Parliament was dissolved under a 
general expectation soon to be 
signally disappointed, that the 
power of the Duke of Wellington 
and his ministry was consolidated, 
upon an i in movable foundation,* 
The new Parhams^ met on 
the second of November. In the 
mloivn! hcU'ei-n the dissolution 
and that da;. , events of transcen¬ 
dent impmi iieu had occurred in 
other countries, which had totally 
changed the lace oCcondnepud 
Europe, aud»had prepared limes 
of trouble and of^donvulstoo^: 
the British islands. The Rey$£; 
lulion of the three days of iJam- 
cades, at the close of the m onth of 
July—the expulsion of Charles 
X. and of his larnily from France 
— the elevation ol the pukeflpf 
( Means to the vacant throne—tf^fo 
dismembermentiof the kingdom of 
tiie Ne^^l^s^aud the lusur- 
rection or against die 

1 lussian:;3^|g)0i^|^; fe^W^rsa w, tl|p 
former of 

re vol u ipr*fc #h-eady 

hurnin^fie^p^p Ireland, opotyj, 
tlp» •,<agiuaj^p;4gp^fHroposal Jfafc 
tepealsofltfee. $ct of Union- 
Great Britain#*-aifo eyeq 
lafger islandp^fiiL^progreift 


popular revolutions in the adjoin¬ 
ing lands, had stirred up all the 
elements of public discontent, and 
revived with redoubled fury die 
clamors for retrenchment and re¬ 
form. Tf$ progress of die elec¬ 
tions liad'diselosed, unexpectedly 
to all,^he;^clsne of the Duke of 
We}lmgfou%.;,popularity — very 
recently, before so unrivalled, that 
some -|f b»g ; enemies made no 
scruple insinuating that the 
cro^nitself was not safe from die 
grasp cP his ambition. He was 
himself. far from perceiving the 
height .from which lie had fallen. 
He had {tot dared to refuse the 
recognition of the new govern¬ 
ment of France;,-but with regard 
to die Revolution in the Nether¬ 
lands, lie had manifested a dispo¬ 
sition to take part against the 
peoote, w hich the spirit of the age 
couSif no longer endure. 

The king opened the session 
of Parliament by a speech in per 5 
son. lie staled that since the 
dissolution of the late Parliament 
events of deep interest and im¬ 
portance had occurred on the 
continent ?f Europe. 
j||tat the elder branch of the 
Hc^e.sif Bourbon no longer 
reigned.ha:jp^ncei? and dial the 
Duk$:Oi Utfeans had been called 
t) the thronerbj daeaitle of King 
of the French. — That having 
received ifrom the new sovereign 
a declaration of his earnest desire 
to cultivate the good understand¬ 
ing, and to maintain inviolate all 
the engagements subsisting with 
Gre$t Britaiu, he did not hesitate 
to continue his diplomatic rela¬ 
tions and friendly* intercourse 
with the French Court. 
ijThat he had witnessed with 
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deep regret the state of affairs in 
the Low Countries. He lamented 
thetthe enlightened administration 
of the king should not have .pre¬ 
served his dominionsfipm rye volt, 
and that the wise ’.and prudent 
measure of submitting tlif desires 
aud complaints of, his popple to 
the deliberations of ,,qu f^traordi- 
nary meeting of the States.Jpenp- 
ral, should have led,to ^satis¬ 
factory result. — TJjft| ^was 
endeavoring, in concert ifvkh bis 
allies, to devise such means of 
restoring tranquillity as might he 
compatible with the welfare and 
good government of the Nether¬ 
lands, and with the future security 
of other states. 

That notwithstanding the ap¬ 
pearances of tumult and disorder 
in different parts of Europe, he 
hoped to preserve to his people 
the blessings of peace, —r and mat 
the determination to maintain , 
in conjunction with his Allies, 
those general treaties by which, the 
political system of Europe has 
been established , would offer tne 
best security for the repose of the 
world. ■ 4 

That he had not yet accre^pd 
his ambassador^,at Jdie eourt of 
Lisbon; hut ,^at as Miguel 
had determined tp.&rqpt a general 
act of amnesty, ,he thought the 
time might shortly arrive for re¬ 
newing the relations which had 
so long existed between the two 
countries. 

He recommended an immedi¬ 
ate consideration of an act for the 
establishment of a Regency, % the 
event of liis decease, before his 
successor should arrive at years pf 
maturity; and the establishment of 


a civil list, upon which he said he 
placed without reserve, at the dis¬ 
posal of parliament, his interest in 
the,hereditary reMapps, and in the 
fu 0 t ds M derivab!f from droits of ad- 
tUlrqhy, the West India duties, or 
other casual revenue. 

- v ,He deeply lamented that in 
^om$; districts tl le country the 
property.of his subjects had been 
endangered by combinations for 
the destruction of machinery, and 
that serjous .losses had., been sus¬ 
tained through the ac ts ef wicked 
ipcendiaries. 

, He could not. view without 
grief'and indignation, the efforts 
industriously, made to c\ciu 
among l^people a spirit, of dis¬ 
content an|[||lisaffection, and to 
disturb the concord prevailing be¬ 
tween those,, parts of hi.' domi¬ 
nions, the union of v.hh-ii \va-> es- 
sentialJo thffr common sireuadi, 

He was 

deteriahied exert t*\ the utmost 
dji|fj$ftower,gfjf the. means which 
thfjaw and thd -constitution had 
placed at his .disposal, for the 
punishment of sedition, and lor 
the prompt suppre^sjpo of outrage 
a^ disordcr. . 4 ; 

.^Linidst all the difficulties of the 
present conjuncture, he reflected 
widi the higliesknfatisfactioo,.on 
the loyalty, aad^fecdl^^ at¬ 
tachment qf Jbeg^body of the 
people. that 

they iustk. appa^.tad, the full 
advantag^p^ : .jj^^|m 9 ^>form of 
gov ern ro ugh 

the f 111 tij>i frf jy&jpilp Ifffii f 1111 r r 1 
' -country for - a 

Mwre- •- ' 
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of all that constitutes social hap¬ 
piness, than has fallen to the lot 
of any other country in theworld. 

He concluded ■ by affirming it 
to be the object t>f firs life to pre¬ 
serve these blessings tri this peo¬ 
ple, and to transmit them unim¬ 
paired to pos:erity; and that 
he was animated in the discharge 
of the sacred duty committed to 
him by the firmest reliance on 
the wisdom of Parliament, and 
on the cordial suppbrt of his faith¬ 
ful and loyal subjects. 

There is always a glaring in¬ 
congruity between the form and 
the substance of the speeches of 
the kings of Great Britain to their 
Parliament. In form^ they speak 
in the first person, fihd descant at 
large upon their owh virtues and 
graces. In substance, they per¬ 
form the part of school boys recit¬ 
ing their lessons; or in the'more 
courtly and sarcastic 'ten^ftt^e^bf 
Junius, they give graceful''Utter¬ 
ance to the sentiments of the tni- 


severest criticisms upon the 
speech, and the most decisive 
trials of strength between' the ad¬ 
ministration and their opponents. 

To this ©ideal the first parlia¬ 
mentary speech of William IV. 
wasimraediately brought. — And 
first a gross inconsistency of first 
principles was charged upon its 
different parts. It declared that 
the king did not hesitate to con¬ 
tinue his diplomatic relations and 
friendly intercourse with the court 
of France, although the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign in that king¬ 
dom, and the Duke of Orleans 
had been called to the ihrone. 
The only reason assigned for this 
recognition of the total overthrow 
of legitimacy by a popular insur¬ 
rection, and this ackmm lodgment, 
lofykout hesitation . of a govern¬ 
ment, without title, monarchical 
or republican, hereditary or elec¬ 
tive,'was that the new king of the 
French had declared his earnest 


nister. The^king of England 
writes not on© line of the speech 
that he delivers from the throne. 
He is responsible for not one word 
that lie speaks* " His minister*%e 
responsible for it all With tfteir 
heads* an# it fc&jf course always 
writtendjy th#t# 3Pbe personal 

foro^^^fa^^g^^paragraphs 


though 
the-' 1 king 


ijjte merely 
jjpbaddress- 
ifcftie king, 
fibred by 


liament, 

ihesc address^ fire at once 
33 * 


desire to cultivate the good un¬ 
derstanding, and to maintain the 
engagements subsisting with Great 
Britain. , Here was the syslem 
ajUteivintervenfion in all its puri¬ 
ty*.* Bnt when he came ta speak 
of the Belgian Revolution, how 
altered Wsfe tlie tone! It was 
styled ^revolt against mi enlight¬ 
ened government, aggravated by 
the rejection of wise and prudent 
measures of the Dutch king, 
which his royal brother of Eng¬ 
land lamented $ and it stated 
that he was with his allies devising 
means to restore tranquillity, com- 
patibKNiot only with the security 
©father stales, buf with the wel- 
fflie and good government of the 
Netherlands. Here was the 
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principle of intervention in its 
rankest and most offensive form. 
The king of England, after pro¬ 
nouncing the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Belgium a wanton revolt 
against an enlightened government, 
was devising means for restoring 
good government; — and it was 
impossible to read the whole par¬ 
agraph without inferring that in 
his majesty’s perception and judg¬ 
ment the enlightened government 
and the good government were 
the same. ' 

Then again with regard to Por¬ 
tugal the principle of non-inter¬ 
vention was resumed for the ben¬ 
efit of a tyrant and usurper. Mr 
Canning had sent a British army 
into Portugal to put him down. 
He had accomplished his purposes 
directly in their lace; and, indeed, 
with their countenance, if^jnot 
their support. The trOOjps trad 
then been withdrawn; all the 
supporters both of a free consti¬ 
tutional government and of the 
ancient monarchy had been aban¬ 
doned to the merciless vengeance 
of the usurper, which, after he 
had glutted by bloody execut ion s 
imprisonments, banishments^TOd 
confiscations, king William was 
about to recognigp Don Migbel 
as a legitimate sovereign, upon his 
issuing a general act of amnesty, 
of his faithful performance of 
which, he had given a foretaste by 
the violation of all the engage¬ 
ments and treaties which he had 
so recently subscribed for the scl- 
tlejpeni of the crown upon the 
daughter of his brothe& w lfien 
Emperor of t Brazil. 

These inconsistencies' Inhere 
seized upon with great eagerness 
by the opposition in both houses 


of Parliament, headed in the House 
of Peers by Earl Grey, and in the 
Commons by Henry Brougham, 
then first returned as a member 
from the populous county of ork. 
They were inconsistencies of the 
most dangerous kind : for they 
tended *to deprive the Duke of 
Wellington of that reputation 
which, till then, had constituted 
bi§' principal power — the repu¬ 
tation of firmness and energy.— 
Compared together, his course of 
proceeding towards Frauen, and 
towards the Netherlands, indicat¬ 
ed a feeble, timid, and vacillating 
policy, ‘ Willing to wound, and 
yet stfraid to strike,’ — o\ nrawed 
by the giant form of revolutionary 
France; but bold and daiintr in 
the attempt to put don n the same 
spirit upon the small and contract¬ 
ed theatre'of Belgium. 

.paragraph of the speech 
rO&p&jfing the tumults and disor- 


in vaifous parts of 
the kingdom, seemed to have a 
special reference to the state of 
Ireland, and was thought to bear 
peculiarly upon one member of 
the House of Commons, O’Con- 
nCH, the / Irishman. He, 1 after 
sharing in the triuifcph of Catholic 
emancipation, haiifjtaken his seat 
without o ft era fruitl ess 


attempt to ^latee before the 


question seti 
another, 


j8M’ : iraised 


of Jrclailhto dimapm^^Tcpeal 


of the 
islandttod : 
nffinnritifr 



en that 
The 



in 


.^./favhr, rf and ha*l 
^ re . 


great ‘ parties 


into which that country had been 
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so long divided. The royal 
speech alluded to these efforts in 
a tone which left no reason to 
doubt that the whole power of the 
government would be exerted to 
suppress this attempt if it should 
be made. " 

There was- another paint upon 
which the speech presented itself 
with aukwardness from a want 
of precision in the language' of its 
composition. It made a Show of 
placing at the disposal of Parlia¬ 
ment all the king’s personal and 
individual property; hut upon in¬ 
quiry it was found that ihe reve¬ 
nues of the Date hies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster were tacitly ex- 
copicd. A warm and angry de¬ 
bate i ipi>! 1 this question follower! 
upon the discovery, the result of 
which was to leave on (he public 
mind the impression of a mean 
and ungracious act on the part of 
the king, in that which waS blaz¬ 
oned forth in the speech* as a 
sacrifice of splendid munificence. 

From the time of the settle¬ 
ment of the Catholic question un¬ 
til the demise of Georao IV., the 
Duke or Wellington’s adminis¬ 
tration had appeared by disarming 
the opposition of the Whig’s, to 
haw® gained ftf Support from that 
party ftiore v 6f jStijphlnritv than 
it had lost id the favor of the To¬ 
ries. We ha^fe seen that in the 
last se ^ anbf l&e preceding Par- 

mentav^lnquiry into ^he stare of 
the cOtttiwy, thoughut a period 
of deip^eitt#vtiniversal distress, 
had beert v wa^d dpwnvhy over- 
Wlielm^^majra^^^m both 
'^ei'Bl^brinem had 
.beet! unableeven a 
transfer of the right of represen¬ 


tation, from the borough of East 
Redford, disfranchised for cor¬ 
ruption, to the populous and un¬ 
represented towns of Birmingham 
or Manchester. William IV. at 
his accession, had given his entire 
and unqualified confidence to the 
ministers left in office by his bro¬ 
ther, and a new Parliament had 
assembled, without any interven¬ 
ing act of the administration, 
which could have affected seri¬ 
ously their popularity. The Duke 
of Wellington must have known 
that his ascendency in this Par¬ 
liament would not be as entire as 
it had been in the last, but he ap¬ 
pears to have been altogether un¬ 
aware of the extent of the dis¬ 
affection he was to experience. 
It was a singular but surely not 
an uninstructive spec lack* to see 
his fame and power. colossal as 
they were, fall before the touch 
of an invisible hand — and tjiat 
hand was the reexpulsion of the 
‘ elder branch of the House of 
Bourbon.’ From the day when 
they no longer reigned in France, 
lie no longer reigned in England. 
Such is* the great and tremendous 
SUson of the French Revolution. 
— In all its vicissitudes, the great 
primitive principles upon which it 
is founded have proved unextin- 
gutsliable. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington with all Europe at his 
back had vanquished Napoleon 
upon the theatre of his glory; the 
field of battle. — He had been 
« Lc Vainqueur riu Vainqucur de 
la Terre.’—He had led the 
Bourbons back in triumph to 
their throne, and delivered his 
moral lectures m Paris to the 
people of France after ‘ the long 
agony was over.’ It was now the 
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turn of the people of France lo 
moralize with him, —to teach 
him that if Salamanca and Vit- 
toria, and Talavera, and La belle 
Alliance, could suffice to break 
the sceptre of Napoleon, and 
strip from his brow the imperial 
diadem won at Lodi, and Areole, 
and Marengo, the field of battle 
was not the scene upon which the 
French Revolution was to close. 

Three days of the barricades 
of Paris had rolled down the 
stone of Sysinhus, which 111 the 
monarchies 01 Europe had been 
five and twenty years in heaving 
up. The long agony was to re¬ 
commence, and the fame of the 
Duke of Wellington was gone. 
The armed bead of Napoleon 
might have risen before him like 
Samuel raised by the Witch of 
Endor before Saul; and have 
said, ‘ tomorrow thou • shall be 
with me.’ 

His antagonists, especially Hen¬ 
ry Brougham, had seized at a 
glance the condition to which he 
was coming, and as he was tow¬ 
ering in bis pride of state, had 
sped the shaft to transfix him in 
his flight. On the hustings 
York, a;, public meetings and po¬ 
litical dinners, during the canvass 
for the new Parliament, and by 
various publications through the 
medium of the press, he, had 
prepared the way for the- attack 
upon him at the meeting of Par¬ 
liament. This he made in a 
splendid _ speech exposing the 
weakness and inconsistency of 
that which had been delivered 
from the throne, and laying down 
as a principle never to be depart¬ 
ed from, the universal rule of non* 
interference in the internal affairs 
of neighboring states ; — a rule 


which, however occasionally 
suited to the purposes of oppo¬ 
sition never can be an inflexible 
rule to any administration of the 
British government^ In this 
speech he declared that the exist¬ 
ing administn^Eofiyras composed 
of the feeblfest ministers, into 
whose hands, by a rrange com¬ 
bination of accidents, the govern¬ 
ment-of the country ever fell — 
hardly sufficient to manage the 
routine of official business in the 
calmest times—unable to man¬ 
age the business, of the House of 
Commons in ordinary timesyet 
deeming themselves sufficient to 
manage the business of a great and 
complicated war. In the House of 
Peers, Earl Drey, with more dig¬ 
nity and decorum, without insult¬ 
ing personalities, repeated the 
censure upon the intention indi¬ 
cated in the royal speech of in¬ 
terfering in the internal affairs of 
the Netherlands; and**upon the 
qualification of die Belgian Re¬ 
volution, as a revolt, against an 
enlightened and paternal govern¬ 
ment; and ho took an early oc¬ 
casion to. remark, that ia«his belief, 
if the government did not vield 
to treasures of temperate reform, 
they must make^j& their minds 
to witness the destruction of the 
constitution; and that ministers 
might now. pursue with salety 
measures for improving the repre¬ 
sentation, which yvould beuki- > 
mately forced upon them ■ 
season of 'greater .difficulty and 
danger. To this^the/dSuke of 
Wellington replied* that so far 
from beii^^pr^}afed v ^wi^t any 
measure of reform* iHWitiNMVMk* 
vinced thajthoirafcrni wasndfees- 
sary*; that in his opinion the re* 
presentation of the country was 
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perfect, and that any attempt at 
reforming it would be an impolitic 
interference with the best legisla¬ 
tive system that ever existed. — 

‘ For my own part,’ said he, ‘ I 
will say that l never heard that 
any country ever had a more im¬ 
proved, or more satisfactory re¬ 
presentation than this country 
enjoys at this moment, I do say 
that this country has now a le¬ 
gislature more calculated to an¬ 
swer all the purposes of a good 
legislature than any other that can 
well be devised} that it possesses, 
and deservedly possesses the con¬ 
fidence of the country, and that 
its discussions have a powerful 
InlliK’itro in the country. And 1 
will si\ luithcr, that if I had to 
foym a It' is!, mire, I would WJ- 
ate ijue. — not equal in excel¬ 
lent',' to too piesont, lor that I 
could not expert to be able to do, 
but soinclning as nearly of the 
same description as possible. I 
should form it of men possessed 
of a very large portion of the 
property of the country, in which 
the landlords should have a great 
preponderance. I therefore, am 
not prepared with any measure of 
parliamentary reform, nor shall 
any measure of the kind be* pro¬ 
posed by the government so long 
as l hold my present position.* 
This declaration, not less feeble 
in argument than military and 
dictatorial in form, sealed the 
official doom of the Duke of 
Wellington. The panegyric upon 
the existing system of parliamen¬ 
tary representation, might have 
been cheered by the Whigs them¬ 
selves immediately after the battle 
of Waterloo, but it was now no 
more in season. It was in Sub¬ 


stance what George Canning had 
said much more smartly over his 
wine, at every canvassing dinner 
which had been given him to the 
day of his death. It was very 
little more, .than Earl Grey, who 
was ijpw taunting him with a 
chaUengetof reform, had said at 
a public dinner, when in 1818 his 
loyalty had been refreshed by the 
issue of the same battle of Wa¬ 
terloo Twentyfive years before, 
Mr Charles Grey, in the first in¬ 
flammatory stage of the French 
Revolution, had come into the 
House of Commons in the fever- 
heat of reform. He had com¬ 
menced his parliamentary career 
by joining in the clamor for re¬ 
form to embarrass the administra¬ 
tion of Mr Pitt. Ilis father, 
however, had shortly afterwards 
been raised to the peerage for 
sundry achievements of pillage 
upon neutral American commerce 
in the West I udies, for which tfio 
British nation were afterwards 
compelled to pay, and the zeal 
for reform of Mr Charles Grey 
cooled down to the freezing point. 
At the decease of his father, be 
bdeame himself a peer, and was 
afterwards raised to an earldom; 
and for a sliojt time during the 
administration of all the talents, 
was the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs by the name of 
Lord Howick. In 1812, when 
the House of Commons and the 
Prince Regent were searching 
for an efficient ministry, like Dio¬ 
genes with the lantern in his hand 
looking out for a man, Earl Grey 
received the Prince’s commands 
to form such a ministry, of which 
he was to be the premier, but 
very indignantly threw up the 
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commission upon the Prince’s re¬ 
fusal to turn out four of his do¬ 
mestic servants dignified with the 
title of Lords: thereby as his 
friend Sheridan reproached him, 
abandoning the tvelfare. of his 
country and the destimesef Eu- 
rope to the imbecility.#f ^Over- 
pool and Castlereagh, * for the 
sake of four white sticks.’ * , , 

Earl Grey lost also thereby 
the opportunity of bringings, the 
war to that glorious and trium¬ 
phant close —the conquest of 
France, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons, tenable from his 
own overbearing,, arrogance and 
obstinacy to form a firm and effi¬ 
cient ministry, he continued the 
head of a weak and inefficient 
opposition; and in 1818,at some 
public dinner, not only recanted 
all his old partialities for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, but went out of 
his way to draw an invidious and 
offensive parallel between the 
British mode of representation 
and that of the United States of 
America — declaring his decided 
preference of the former. 

On the score of consistency, 
therefore, the Duke of Wellington 
bad greatly the advantage in this 
debate over Earl Grey. In the 
domineering tone 5f their tem¬ 
pers, there was little to choose 
between them. But the Earl 
bad caught ere she changed, the 
Cynthia of the minute, parliamen¬ 
tary reform, and he returned to 
the standard from which he had 
deserted.* It is hoped Ire has 
discovered that the renfe^Br 
tative sy stem of the United States 
^America is not quite so bad as 
that which gave old Sarum and 
East Bedford two members each, 


and Birmingham and Manchester 
none at all. 

The Duke of Wellington dis¬ 
covered very soon, and in a very 
feeling manner*, vihat the most 
perfect system of representation 
‘ that could well be devised ’ no 
longer roigned in England. He 
could not show himself in the 
streets of London without being 
pelted with stones.—He was 
covered with .odium; and pre¬ 
cisely at that moment occurred an 
incident, very trifling in itself, but 
which covered him and his ad¬ 
ministration with ridicule. 

We have seen that the kir n’s 
speech to Parliament was deliv¬ 
ered on the second of November. 
The ninth of that month the 
annual festival, known In the 
name of Lord Mayoi'- iK\. It 
had been usual for the km-v of 
England who affected popularity 
to accept, shortly alter their ac¬ 
cession to the throne, air invitation 
to go in procession with the Queen 
to Guildhall, and there to partake 
of a banquet with the Lord May¬ 
or, and the Corporation of Lou¬ 
don. Such an invitation had 
been given to King William, and 
accepted by him, and the Lord 
Mayor’s day had been fixed upon 
for the festivity. The prepara¬ 
tions for it were accordingly mag¬ 
nificent. The precedents of roy¬ 
al conviviality in the citv had been 
drawn out from long years of ob¬ 
livion, and consulted for repetition. 
A committee of arrangements had 
been appointed, and the loyal and 
the curious were all on the tiptoe 
of expectation, -Orders bad 
been given fora general llluiflina- 
tion of the streets along the whole 
line*-of the procession The' 
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lamps were displaying their vari¬ 
egated colors in advance, and the 
inventive genius of the city was 
upon the rack for designs to re¬ 
present in elegant and classical 
devices the happiness of the land, 
under the paternal government of 
the sailor king. The , prudent 
and thrifty shop-keepers had let 
their front windows for the day 
at prices nearly equivalent to their 
rent for the year, and strangers 
had flocked from all parts of the 
united kingdom to tell their grand 
children hereafter that they had 
seen King William feasting with 
the Lord Mayor of London. 
All the invitations had been issued, 
and large sums had boon offered 
and refused for tickets of admis¬ 
sion. Wi.-e precautions had also 
linen taken to prevent tumults 
■ id jin nerve order among the 
multitude'-, of people who were 
expected to he assembled. Six 
thousand citizens of the livery of 
London were to lino the streets, 
and nearly two thousand special 
constable^ had been qualified by 
oath in aid of the police. 

In the midst of all this excite¬ 
ment and apparatus of prepara¬ 
tion, a project of personal violence 
at least upon the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was formed, or was ap¬ 
prehended by some of the city 
authorities. It was threatened in 
multitudes of inflammatory hand¬ 
bills posted on the walls through¬ 
out tjje city. The Lord Mayor 
elect was so alarmed by these and 
by other indications reported to 
him, that he wrote a letterAo the 
Duke apprising him of the danger 
to which there w|$ reason to fear 
he might be exposed* ami advised 
him to co^to^the femquet under 


the protection of an armed escort. 
In consequence of this information 
two successive cabinet councils 
were held, one of which lasted 
till midnight. Communications 
were opened, and continued 
through a whole day between the 
home department and the govern¬ 
ment of the city, and late in the 
evening of the seventh of Novem¬ 
ber, the committee of arrange¬ 
ments for the banquet deemed it 
their duty to give publicity to a 
letter received at nine o’clock of 
the same evening by the Lord 
Mayor from the secretary of state, 
Mr Peel, of which the following 
is a copy. 

Whitehali., Nov. 7. 

4 Mr Loud, — 1 arn command¬ 
ed by the king to inform your 
lordship, that his majesty’s confi¬ 
dential servants have felt it to he 
their duty to advise the king to 
postpone the visit which their 
majesties intended to pay to the 
city of London on Tuesday next. 

From information which has 
been recently received, there is 
reason to apprehend, that not¬ 
withstanding the devoted loyalty 
and a flection borne to his majesty 
by the citizens of London, ad¬ 
vantage would be taken of an 
occasion which must necessarily 
assemble a vast number ol per¬ 
sons by night to create tumult and 
confusion, and thereby to endan¬ 
ger the properties and the lives of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

It would be a source of deep 
and lasting concern to their ma¬ 
jesties tjvere any calamity to occur 
on the occasion of their visit to the 
city of London, and*their majesties 
have therefore resolved, though 
not without the greatest reluctance 
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and regret, to forego, for the pre¬ 
sent, the satisfaction which that 
visit would have afforded to their 
majesties. 

i have the honor to be, 

My Lord, your ob’t. serv’t. 

Robert Peel. 
The Right Hon., the Lord Major. 

This letter, it will be perceived, 
takes no notice whatever, of the 
real danger, of which the Lord 
Mayor elect had apprized the 
Duke of Wellington—an attack 
upon his own person, ft cannot 
reasonably be doubted, that this 
danger was real. But it was 
probably not of a general charac¬ 
ter, nor menacing so much to the 
properties and lives of his Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects, as to the person of 
the Duke. The exasperation of 
the populace was at tiiat precise 
moment so great against him, on 
account of his recent peremptory 
declination against refonn, tiiat it 

is not unlikely if he had none un- 

1 • 

protected in the royal procc.wnn, 
he would not have returned alive. 
That the hero of so many bloody 
days, the conqueror who had re¬ 
ceived thirteen times the than! s 
of bodi Houses of Parliament for 
vanquishing the enemies of bis 
country, should ^shrink from at¬ 
tendance at a royal banquet in 
the metropolis of the Realm from 
the terror of being torn to pieces 
by an infuriated rabble, is among 
the phenomena of the times which 
for the credit of human nature 
we would readily disbelieve, but 
that nothing less than an immi¬ 
nent danger of life would ’fttlVB in¬ 
duced him to endure this unpar- 
alelled mortification of consent¬ 
ing to the postponement of the 


royal visit to the city, to save him 
from die brutality of the mob, car¬ 
ries its evidence in the nature of 
the transaction itself. 

But as the real danger which had 
been notified by the letter of the 
Lord Mayor elect, to the Duke, 
was masked in the letter from Sir 
Robert Peel to the Lord May or, 
by the substitution of another and 
a very different danger, the panic 
of the Ministry, thus communica¬ 
ted to the public mind, assumed 
yet another form, and nothing: less 
than a Guy Fawkes gun-powder 
plot, to blow up King, Louis, and 
Commons at a blast, was suppl¬ 
ed fora moment to lme hem 
detected, and alarm and termr 
took possession of the whole cify. 
— Not oniv was the ro\.:! h mqiu-t 
postponed, but the nvdkiin and 
immemorial celebration < l t*■ *• 
Lord Minor’s Dav. with pom- 
pons procession, and its festive 
dinner were prcterifiitled — the 
public funds fell four per e» nt in 
one da\. The people of London 
were disappointed of ti.eir holi¬ 
day — the .■impkeepers of the 
profits of iheii front windov s : 
the tradesmen of their quickened 
circulation of sales, and all ueu 
in a fearful looking for, of sunn, 
tremendous explosion. 

Tile n f, xt morning, occasion was 
taken from it for a spirited assault 
upon the ministry in both Houses 
of Parliament. They were call¬ 
ed upon to assign the causes of 
this great and sudden manifesta¬ 
tion of royal alarm. No evidence 
of a plot or conspiracy threaten¬ 
ing the properties or the livesT of 
his Majesty’s' Subjects, nor yet 
against fcis Majesty’s Government 
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or person, could be adduced — 
the only document of terrific im¬ 
port they could bring forward was 
the j)iirate letter of Alderman 
Key the Lord Mayor elect to lh<*. 
Duke of Wellington, advising liim 
of the danger to which his per¬ 
son might ho exposed if fie should 
come without an armed e.-eort, 
in the procession with the King. 
That the victor of Assai’s bloody 
plain, and (he vanquisher of'.Ma- 
nohion at Waterloo yhonkl flinch 

i 

from the exposure of his person 
amid the multitudes of his own 
country men, following his kinc to 
’lie i n ous gratnlntions of the peo¬ 
ple upon his accession to the 
tlirone wit< an attitude, mortifying 

■ unueh to the hero — and porten- 
' •■!-. of downfal to the Piime 
Mmi'-tei’i of State. Meetings 
vine i:n* ieriiateiy convened of 
the corpora!-* city niuiio) itics, the 
Common (.'ounci! and Court of 
■V't Tineri*at wiiich a rigorous 

cjony and examination was in- 
-'tiiun'd into the < ansi s of tins 

■ .0 mr .in* i \ ministerial fit m 
vapors. 'J'jio icais of Aldrr- 
nrui Key, who .icknou lodged 

had written the letter, w,e:«* 

• rided as visionary, and he and 
me Duke of Wellington were 
,'"indy ami severally turned over 
m tin. Pie-powder court of cari- 
‘ .iturisK and ballad-singers. 

Dnihot same day it was the 
fortune of the Ministers to bring 
‘■■rv ard tlu' first or the measures 
h could test their strength in 
me new parliament. The plan 
lor the settlement of the civil list 
— that is of annual public income 
to he sc tiled upon the King. 

it was presented by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the. Exchequer, *Mr 
39 1 


Coulburn. The civil list, is in 
plain English, the salary, or as in 
this country we should call it, the 
annual compensation of the king, 
it lias usually, since the accession 
of the Hanoverian family, been 
settled by parliament upon each 
king for life, immediately after 
his accession to the crown. It is 
a provision not merely for the 
personal and household expenses 
of the king ; but includes many 
items of a character altogether na¬ 
tional. Such for example ns the 
salaries and support of ambassa¬ 
dors and ministers to foreign pow¬ 
ers. The establishment of the 
civil list distinct from the other 
charges of the state was created 
by the first of Queen Anne, chap. 
T, March, 1701. Hut neither the 
a’nount of the sum thus granted, 
nor the modes of levying the 
mouC}, nor the objects of expen¬ 
diture provided for by them have 
boon uniform. There had been 
>;mie:ime? grants of hereditary 
revenues to the crown, and there 
were revenues of like character 
.lccruiug from rents of crown land. 

: iul aho* from the Duchies of 
('ormvall and Lancaster, and 
from the county palatine of'Chcs- 
ler. These were dignities held 
separately from that of the royal 
crown, and produced an income 
usually considered as the private 
property of the King. The an¬ 
nual amount of the grants which 
constituted the civil list, had at 
first boon from six to seven hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling, 
but it had been gradually increas¬ 
ing at the accession ^f every king, 
and found encumbered with ,a 
considerable debt, at the close of 
every reign. 
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During the long reign of 
George the Third there had been 
at different times, different par¬ 
liamentary dispositions of the civil 
list. It had been fixed at first at 
an average of about. eight hun¬ 
dred thousand poutids, but con¬ 
stantly contractingdebts for which 
supplementary provisions had 
been found necessary. In pre¬ 
senting his bill the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had estimated the 
civil list as settled upon Gporge 
the Fourth at 1,221,600 pounds 
sterling—from which a deduction 
was to be made of charges for 
which he proposed to provide, 
leaving one million and fifty six 
thousand pounds, as the object 
for comparison with that which 
lie was to propose. This was an 
annuity of 970,000 pounds; and 
thus a reduction of eightyfive 
thousand pounds, upon the civil 
list,of the preceding reign. 

The first entanglement in which 
the ministry became involved, 
upon this statement was by the 
disclosure elicited in debate, that 
the- surrender of the hereditary 
resources so emphatically an¬ 
nounced in the royal speech was 
not intended to include the hered¬ 
itary revenues of fog Duchies— 
and. when this explanation was 
extorted from the minister, a la¬ 
boring and learned argument to 
prove that die revenues of the 
Duke of Lancaster and Corn¬ 
wall were not the. revenues of 
the Crown of England, did not 
satisfactorily answer the charge 
thatfhgjjfoitiisters had put into, the 
raoutbFof his majesty a promise 
of disinterested generosity more 
extensive than be was, ready or 
willing to perform... The distinc¬ 


tion between the royal and du¬ 
cal titles in the same person, had 
fifty years before been consign¬ 
ed to ridicule by the imper¬ 
ishable eloquence of Edmund 
Burke in his speech upon eco¬ 
nomical reform, and the revival 
of it now fh grave debate to cur¬ 
tail the ostentatious generosity of 
the king, gave it an air at once of 
craftiness and ill faith, bargaining 
by a» ostensible gratuity for a 
profusion of allowance in the civil 
list. 

The statements of the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer were all 
presented in the fairest points of 
view to induce foe belief that a 
great reduction of expenditure 
would be the result of his plans, 
and he expressly. alleged the 
surrender of the hereditary rev¬ 
enues, as imposing upon Parlia¬ 
ment the obligation of liberality 
in the grant to the crown. But 
the statements were controverted. 
The whole amount of the hered¬ 
itary duties surrendered, was 
proved by Mr Hume not to ex¬ 
ceed twenty four thousand pounds. 
The classifications of expenditure 
on the ministerial plan were de¬ 
nounced as incorrect and the plan 
itself as unintelligible, fallacious, 
and extravagant. The debate 
was adjourned over to Monday 
the 1.5th of November, and then 
renewed with invigorated opposi¬ 
tion. A motion was finally made 
by Sir Henry Parnell for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee of in¬ 
quiry, not to examine witnesses, 
or to call for persons and papers, 
but to verify the statements of foe* 
minister. The result of this mo¬ 
tion, whicli* succeeded, though m 
form* amounting merely to a com- ' 
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mittee of inquiry to verify a state¬ 
ment of estimates, was in sub¬ 
stance equivalent to a declaration 
that the ministry had lost the con¬ 
fidence of the House of Commons 
and was so understood by the 
Duke of Wellington and his col¬ 
leagues. It was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 233 against 204 — a ma¬ 
jority in a very full house of 29 
against the ministers. The next 
morning, the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Peers, and Mr 
Peel, the ministerial loader in the 
Commons, announced that they 
had tendered to the king the re¬ 
signation of their offices, which 
had been accepted. All impor¬ 
tant parliamentary business was 
of course suspended till the new 
administration should he com¬ 
pleted. 

Li the interval between the 
commencement ol the debate up¬ 
on the civil list, and its termina¬ 
tion, Mi* Herries introduced in 
the House of Commons the new 
schedule of duties upon the trade 
between the United States of 
America anti the. British Colo¬ 
nies in America. Upon which 
occasion he took credit to the 
ministry for their exemplification 
in this case, of the principle which 
Mr Huskisson had avowed, as 
fundamental to the commercial 
policy of Great Britain — not only 
of promoting her interest, hut of 
depressing that of her rival. Up¬ 
on one of the items, that of one 
shilling and two pence, on every 
quarter of corn imported from 
the United States to the West 
'Indies, a division took place of 
136 in favor of the duty to 36 
t against it. The bill* was intro- 
* duced to seoure for British*navi¬ 


gation in this intercourse the 
whole benefit of carrying the ar¬ 
ticle imported from the United 
States into the West Indies; an 
advantage which the minister ex¬ 
pected to derive from the arrange¬ 
ment recently made on that sub¬ 
ject with the American Govern¬ 
ment. On the J 5th of Novem¬ 
ber, the day of the vote against 
the ministry upon the civil list in 
the House of Commons, the Lord 
Chaqccllor Lyndhurst brought in¬ 
to the House of Peers the bill for 
the contingent establishment of a 
Regency, in the event of the ac¬ 
cession to the throne of the Prin- 
ccs-. Victoria, daughter of the 
deceased Duke of Kent, presump¬ 
tive licit ess to the crown, before 
she should attain the age of 18 
years. 

And thus terminated the ad¬ 
ministration of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, after a turbulent existancc 
of little loss than three years — 
among the singularities of which 
is that the only act which will sig¬ 
nalize it for the approbation of 
posterity, is an act of political 
apostaey from his own principles. 

The experience of all ages and 
of every region of the globe has 
proved that the principle of grav¬ 
itation in physical nature is not 
more universal, than that of mili¬ 
tary achievement and renown to 
the government of the state — 

Le premier qui fut Roi, fut un Soldat 
heureuK — 

many of the most important qual¬ 
ifications for a commander of ar¬ 
mies, are equally necessary for 
the ruler of nations, and the com¬ 
mon judgment of mankind which 
always moves in masses, never 
fails to conclude that victory in 
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the field, is the infallible test of 
wisdom in council. This infer¬ 
ence has not always been confirm¬ 
ed by subsequent events, and mil¬ 
itary chieftains have not always 
proved the wisest or the best of 
civil governors. The Duke of 
Wellington, bred from childhood 
a soldier, and having passed 
through a military career of un¬ 
rivalled splendor, or at least, 
success, had himself declared the 
consciousness of his own incom¬ 
petency to the chief management 
of the affairs of the nation, within 
one short year before he had un¬ 
dertaken it. The opinion of his 
incompetency was not confined 
to himself. It was shared by all 
the distinguished statesmen of the 
realm, of all parties, but not by 
the great body of the people.— 
He had received a liberal educa¬ 
tion "* school ? had held 

many important civil offices; had 
conducted for a series of years 
the most important negotiations, 
and as a member of preceding 
administrations, and of both Hous¬ 
es of Parliament had the most fa¬ 
miliar acquaintance with* all the 
great concerns of the country, 
with all the forms of proceeding 
in the national councils, and all 
the principles upon which the 
government had for a long series 
of years been administered. The 
people could not believe that such 
a man was incompetent to hold 
the reins of-Empire. He re¬ 
ceived them from the hands of 
Lord Goderich, voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered by him, as unmanagea¬ 
ble by mere plpin good sense and 
honest intentions. The quality 
which had appeared to be most 
deficient in his administration was 


energy, and of that the Duke of 
Wellington had a Benjamin’s por¬ 
tion. In the conduct of public 
affairs, this quality is as indispens¬ 
able in peace as in war. In both 
it may sometimes for a considera¬ 
ble period supply the place of dis¬ 
cretion, Irtit whoever at the head 
of the nation, relies upon it entire¬ 
ly will, as was said by his broth¬ 
er the Marquis of Wellesley of 
Napoleon, prepare for himself 
great reverses. 

Military command, essentially 
consists in the unobstructed exer¬ 
cise of the will, over the action 
of others. The tendency of suc¬ 
cessful command, is to inspire 
disproportionate self confidence, 
and impatience of control. It 
produces a disposition to under¬ 
rate.,,the value of council, and 
sometimes an indisposition to re- 
CC'iVG It. x ieuencK tne Great 
laid it down as a maxim, that a 
General tvho wishes to fib nothing 
has only to call a council of war. 
Decision is the most efficient qual¬ 
ity for the gain of battles, and 
when it has often been exerted 
with great success, it leads to an 
under estimate of deliberation, 
and an irksomeness at receiving 

O 

advice. In the selection of his 
associates for the discharge of 
civil trusts, a military commander 
will, therefore, be apt to prefer 
subaltern to pre-eminent talents, 
and subserviency to his will,rath¬ 
er than a bold spirit and indepen¬ 
dent judgment. Such was the 
character of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s administration. The scan¬ 
tiness of talent among his col¬ 
leagues was a subject of general 
remark, and their submission to, 
his will was not less conspicuous 
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than their inability by the process 
of their understandings to form 
and sustain one of their own.— 
This domineering temper was 
manifested throughout his whole 
ministerial career, and never more 
emphatically than in the peremp¬ 
tory declaration againstpnrliainen- 
tary reform, which brought it to 
a close. 

To the general deficiency of 
talents in the Duke’s administra¬ 
tion, an exception must he made 
in behalf of Sir Robert Peel, de¬ 
finitively its leader in the House 
of Commons, a man far more 
competent for the head of a min¬ 
istry than the Duke himself.— 
There was for some time another 
exception in the person of Mr 
Huskisson, of whom, probably for 
that very rcason,the Duke disem¬ 
barrassed himself with as little of 
ceremony in point of form, as of 
delicacy in substance. In the 
correspondence which accompa¬ 
nied his expulsion from the minis¬ 
try, the trampling of a more res¬ 
olute purpose upon a more intel¬ 
ligent mind was exhibited in glar¬ 
ing light. The melancholy death 
of Mr Huskisson preceded, only 
by a few mouths the Duke’s min¬ 
isterial downfal; and if his spirit 
could then retain any portion of 
earthly resentment, and had any 
consciousness of the latter event, 
it might be soothed by the recol¬ 
lection that it was his vote upon 
'ue disfranchisement of East-Ket- 
lord, involving the question of 
parliamentary reform, which the 
Duke’s political intolerance had 
punished by driving him from the 
highest councils of his country. 

, On receiving the Assignations 
of the Duke of Wellington and of 
39* ‘ 1 


Sir Robert Peel, the king asked 
them separately to whom be should 
apply to form a new ministry, and 
they both recommended Earl 
Grey. He was accordingly sent 
for at 5 o’clock on the 1 Cth and 
received the royal command to 
form a cabinet — the king de¬ 
claring that the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton had his undivided confidence 
when minister, and that it would 
equally without reserve be trans¬ 
ferred to bis successor. This 
declaration was well received by 
the public, and contributed large¬ 
ly to increase the personal popu¬ 
larity of the king. As an exem¬ 
plification of the individual nullity 
of a king of England in the ad¬ 
ministration of public a flairs it is 
remarkable. A transfer of un¬ 
qualified confidence from a tory 
to a whig ministry, produced by 
a single vote for inquiry of the 
House of Commons upon a.bill 
for the establishment of the civil 
list, if ihe king were in any case 
responsible for his political prin¬ 
ciples would indicate little stead¬ 
fastness of character. The king 
as Duke of Clarence had been 
an uncompromising tory, from the 
first explosion of the French Rev¬ 
olution. So sudden and total a 
change of principle, not merely 
with regard to a single measure 
like that of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, but to a whole system of pol¬ 
icy for the management of the af¬ 
fairs of the kingdom at home and 
abroad, would no* have been tol¬ 
erated in any responsible individ¬ 
ual. In the* king it was general¬ 
ly approved as ay act of signal 
homage to the principles of the 
Constitution. 

The new Ministry was an- 
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nounced on the 23d of Novem¬ 
ber, composed as follows: 

Fir-st Lord of the Treasury, Earl Grey. 
Lord Chancellor of England, Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. 

Secretary of State Foreign Department, 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Secretary of State Home Department, 
Viscount Melbourne. 

Secretary of State Colonial Department, 
Viscount Goderich. 

President of the Council, Marquis of 
Lansdowtic. 

Lord Privy Seal, Baron Durham. 
President of the Board of Control, Charles 
Grant. 

President of the Board of Trade and 
Master of the Mint. Lord Auckland. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Al- 
tborpe. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James 
Graham. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Lord Holland. 

Postmaster General, Duke of Richmond. 

SUBORDINATE APPOINTMENTS. 

Lord Chamberlain, Duke of Devonshire. 
Secretary of Wy, C. W. Wynne. 
Commander in Cliief of the Army, Lord 
Hill. 

Chief Commissioner of Woods and For¬ 
ests, Agar Elite. 

Manor General of the Ordnance, Lieut. 

Genera) Sir Edward Paget. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Marquis of 
Anglesey. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr Stanley. 
Attorney General, Sir Thomas Denman. 
Judge Advocate General, R. Grant. 
Solicitor General, Sir W. Home, 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Plun¬ 
kett, 

Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
Poulet Thompson. 

Attorney General of Ireland, Mr Pen- 
nelather. 

Paymaster of the Forces, Lord John 
Russel. 

Surveyor General to the Board of Ord¬ 
nance, Sir Robert Spencer. 

In this list we find Mr Hen¬ 
ry Brougham, transformed into 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, Lord 
Chancellor of England. The 
metamorphosis was not effected 
without some difficulty. He had 
come into the new Parliament, 
with highly augmented consider¬ 
ation, as a member for Yorkshire. 


His warfare during the interval 
between the two Parliaments 
against the ministry had been in¬ 
cessant, and he had come hill 
charged with projects of parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and for the ab¬ 
olition of slavery in the British 
Colonies. * His attack upon the 
administration, in the first debate 
on the address in answer to the 
royal speech, had been vigorous 
and impressive, and the overthrow 
of the ministry had been attribut¬ 
ed more to him than to any other 
man. It was foreseen that while 
he remained in the House of 
Commons,no administration could 
be safe without his aid, and it had 
been supposed that this could be 
obtained upon more moderate 
terms than it was found his own 
estimate of his importance requir¬ 
ed. Before the change of minis¬ 
try had taken place, he had giv¬ 
en notice of an intended motion 
for Reform of Parliament, and 
when llie resignation of the min¬ 
isters was announced by Sir Rob¬ 
ert Peel in the House of Com¬ 
mons, upon the postponement, 
with other business, of his motion, 
Mr Brougham said that as no 
change of ministry could affect 
him, he should certainly call up 
his motion, on the 25th. On the 
23d he took his seal upon the 
Woolsack as Lord Chancellor, 
much to the surprise of the new 
opposition, and of the public, and 
not without severe animadversion. 
It was understood that Earl Grey 
would have preferred to retain 
him as the ministerial leader in 
the House of Commons, but that 
Mr Brougham could not be re¬ 
tained. ’ The Peerage and the , 
Woolsack, were a shut qua non 
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to him, and he received all ap¬ 
proaches of the new Premier with 
a lofty indifference, intimating sig¬ 
nificantly that he might not with¬ 
out hesitation accept the Peerage 
and the Chancery as equivalent 
for the representation of Y ork- 
shire. These scruples were how¬ 
ever not of long continuance; for 
on the 22d a patent of Peerage 
was made out, and the next day lie 
presided in the House of Lords. 

Earl Grey upon presenting 
himself to that House as the head 
of the new administration, made a 
speech in which he declared that 
the principles of his government 
should be economy and retrench¬ 
ment at home; non-intercourse 
with the internal affairs of other 
nations; and a Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment in the House of Commons. 
Tnose were now the popular doc¬ 
trines of the British nation. 

Thenceforward, a now system 
of government was to direct 
the fortunes and regulate the 
affairs of the British Empire.— 
But retrenchment and economy 
had been the avowed purpose of 
the preceding and indeed of all 
preceding administrations; gven 
of the most extravagant and pro¬ 
fuse. At one of the most waste¬ 
ful periods of British history, 
wiien the annual provision for fifty 
millions sterling of expenditure 
was called for, from Parliament, 
a member of the ministerial board 
solemnly declared to-the House 
ol Commons that the Government 
never spent a shilling without look¬ 
ing at both sides ofdt. A stand¬ 
ing theme and hackneyed boast*of 
die royal speeches f t0 Parlia¬ 
ment was economy; 0 and the 
common effort of the ministers, 


from time immemorial, has been 
to find out some paltry superflui¬ 
ty to curtail, and to blazon it 
forth as a sinking fund to the na¬ 
tional debt. 

The retrenchments of Earl 
Grey will not materially differ 
from those of his predecessors, 
and as economy is always a rela¬ 
tive term, resting not upon the 
amount of expenses but upon the 
circumstances and means of the 
expending party upon the collat¬ 
eral condition of others and upon 
the manners, fashions and customs 
of the times, he like others has 
found it more easy to promise in 
Parliament than to introduce it 
into the complex machinery of 
the Executive Government. The 
disclaimer of all interference in 
the internal affairs of other States 
is also a principle subject to much 
qualification. If by speaking of 
the king’s endeavors to restore 
good government in the Nether¬ 
lands the Duke of Wellington had 
intended to announce the deter¬ 
mination to restore the dominion 
of the Houso of Orange in the 
Belgian Provinces, it was certain 
that object would not be further 
pursued under the Administration 
of Earl Grey*—but the protocols 
of the five powers at London 
have too often and too imperiously 
dictated to the people of Belgium 
their own destinies to he rigor¬ 
ously reconcilable with the prin¬ 
ciple of non-intervention. The 
undoubted desire both of the Bel¬ 
gian and of the French people 
was the re-annexation of Belgium 
to France, it was also the un- 

S iestionable interest of both.— 
elgium is geographically part of 
France as much as the Depart- 
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meiit of the Seine. The lan¬ 
guage, the religion, the manners 
and customs of Belgium are 
French. Every political and 
moral consideration, that can in¬ 
fluence the minds of the people 
points to their re-union with 
France, and they have felt and 
acted accordingly. They at first 
frankly solicited that re-union, but 
the Protocol of the five powers 
fulminated an interdict upon that. 
They next chose the Dyke de 
Nemours for their king, and Louis 
Phillippe under the rescript of 
the five Powers pronounces a pro¬ 
hibition upon that. Lastly, by 
dint of mere overbearing importu¬ 
nity, the five Powers prescribe 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
whose only earthly qualifications 
for the office were that he had 
been the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte, and was a Briti&h pen¬ 
sioner, to the Belgian People for 
their Kins. This Prince whom 
the five Powers appear to have 
considered as a Passe-partout of 
a kingdom — a standing Baffler 
for royal crowns, had acquired 
some reputation foe good sense, 
by perceiving that he was utterly 
unfit for the office of King of 
Greece^ but he lostir all again by 
accepting the crown of Belgium, 
by the election of the five Pow¬ 
ers through the constrained suf¬ 
frages of the Belgian Congress. 
He accepted the Crown and took 
the command of the Belgian ar¬ 
my, who, as might have been ex¬ 
pected under such a lender, at 
the first sight of the enemy fled 
for their lives ^ and then, as if to 
cap the climax of absurdity in the 
proceedings of the dictatorial pro¬ 
tocols, a French army step in to 


rescue the fruits of his victory 
from the King of Holland, and 
the Belgians from his impending 
vengeance. 

All this has been done under 
the auspices of Earl Grev, and 
since ills proclamation of the prin¬ 
ciple of* non-intervention for a 
governing maxim of his adminis¬ 
tration. 

His project of parliamentary 

reform remains. This was now 

for the first time declared to he 

the deliberate purpose of the gov- 

ernmeut itself. And this mav be 

* 

considered as a new era in the 
history of the British Islands. It 
must be obvious to every one that 
a reform of the popular represen¬ 
tation in the House of Commons, 
and an abridged duration o! Par¬ 
liaments, are of little importance 
in themselves, compared with the 
consequences to which they tend. 
Its first effect must undoubtedly 
be a creat accession *of relative 
strength to the democratic branch 
of the Government, and a re¬ 
doubled impetus to the power ol 
public opinion. Whether this 
advantage will be purchased by 
the |o.ss of stability in the contin¬ 
ued agency of the ruling powi r 

— whether the spirit of reform 
once firmly seated in Saint Ste¬ 
phen’s chapel, will submit to the 
restraints upon its own action 
hitherto deemed salutary, or re¬ 
strain itself within the bounds of 
moderation, is to be disclosed 
hereafter. A reformed House of 
Commons addsnot one kurnel of 
wheat to the harvests of the land 

— it feeds no, paupers — it pays 
no tithes it leaves the national 
debt with its intolerable burdens as 
it xvas before. Burdens under 
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which a represented people will 
not be silent. 

The elevation of the new min¬ 
istry to power was so Midden, 
and the principles declared by 
Earl Grey to be the basis of his 
administration were so widely dif¬ 
ferent from those which'until then 
had prevailed, that time was ob¬ 
viously necessary for preparing; 
and maturing his plans, as well 
of retrenchment and economy as 
of reform. Those of the minis¬ 
ters who were selected from the 
House of Commons, bv accept¬ 
ing; ollices from the crown, vacat¬ 
ed their seats ; and although re- 
eligible, were necessarily absent 
from the House until returned 
again. Nothing of importance 
was transacted excepting the pass¬ 
age of the Regency Rill helore 
the Christmas holidays, and on 
the J.id of Decomhet Parliament 
adjourned over to the fid of Jan¬ 
uary of the ensuing war. 

In the meantime tne condition 
of the kingdom a Horded hut a 
sorry commentary upon the boast 
in the royal speech at the open¬ 
ing of the session, that the Eng¬ 
lish people 1 enjoyed more of all 
that constitutes social happiness, 

than has fallen to the lot of ariv 

• 

other country in the world.’ At 
the very moment when these 
words were spoken, organized 
hands of famished farmers wtere 
ranging round twenty counties of 
England, and almost within hear¬ 
ing of the royal voice, breaking 
all the agricultural machinery 
they could lay their hands on, 
and consuming com-ricks, hay¬ 
stacks, barns and dwelling hous¬ 
es with fire. Thd distress, 


which has been depicted as we 
have seen in such glowing colors 
in tho numerous petitions to the 
former Parliament, continued 
with increasing aggravation;. and 
the disorders, fore-announced in 
some of those petitions, had brok¬ 
en out with great fury. The 
constant and regular operation of 
the national debt, and its oppres¬ 
sive taxation, aggravated by that 
of the tithes, had, as we have olj- 
served, divided the nation into 
three great masses of population ; 
one with overgrown wealth — one 
of paupers unable to obtain sub¬ 
sistence by their labor; and an 
intermediate class, just above in¬ 
digence, but gradually sinking in- 
to and swelling the number of the 
totally destitute division. The 
landed property of the kingdom 
lias at the same time, and by die 
operation of the same causes un¬ 
dergone a corresponding mutation. 
The small farmers have been ob¬ 
liged to sell their estates, to hold 
them as tenants upon rent. Time 
was in England, says Goldsmith, 
when * every rood of ground 
maintained its man.’ There arc 
now no small freeholders in Eng¬ 
land. The race is as completely 
extinct, as that of the Squire Wes¬ 
terns of Fielding. The landed 
estates are principalities — leased 
at heavy rents and cultivated by 
poor laborers at wages barolv sut- 
ficient for their subsistence, lhe 
invention of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery throws vast numbers of 
these out of employment, and 
then they fall upon the parish. 
The burden of the poor rates in¬ 
creases with the number of the 
poor. 'Hie quantum of allowance 
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to these being discretionary with 
the overseers, was reduced to the 
very borders of famine, and the 
result was, to gather in every 
parish multitudes of able bodied 
men almost starving, idle for want 
of employment, associating to¬ 
gether under the pressure of com¬ 
mon wants, instigated to violence 
by a sense of injustice in the opu¬ 
lent landholders around them, and 
stimulated to fury against the ma¬ 
chinery, which by removing the 
necessity for their,,labor took the 
bread from their mouths. In the 
County of Kent, great bodies of 
them had assembled to break a"- 
riculturai machinery, and to com¬ 
pel the farmers, proprietors and 
magistrates to raise the rate of 
wages, while incendiaries had set 
fire to stack-yards and farm¬ 
houses. A general combination 
seems to have been formed among 
them, the objects of which were: 
1. To destroy the labor-saving 
machinery. 2. To force the 
farmers to give them constant em¬ 
ployment. 3. To raise their 
wages—and for the attainment of 
their objects, there was- a double 
system of operations, partly pub¬ 
lic and partly secret. The com¬ 
binations for the *destruction of 
machinery, and forcing employ¬ 
ment, were open and undisguised. 
The incendiary practices were 
secret. On the 29th of August, 
at Hardres in Kent, four hundred 
agricultural laborers destroyed all 
the threshing machines in that 
neighborhood. Towards the mid- 

KJ 

die of September, two meetings 
of magistrate^, and one of farm¬ 
ers, were held, at which Reso¬ 
lutions were passed for supprew¬ 
ing these disorders, and a reward 


of five hundred pounds was offer¬ 
ed for the conviction of the ring¬ 
leaders in those transactions. The 
rioters committed no other depre¬ 
dations of property ; but broke 
up the machinery, or compelled 
the owners to break it up them¬ 
selves. * Where they failed of this, 
they burnt the bams and wheat 
stacks. Individuals received by 
post, letters signed by the signal 
word Swing, threatening the de¬ 
struction of their houses and 
barns by fire, and the execution 
failed not to follow upon the threat. 
The same portentous word ap¬ 
peared written in chalk on all the 
walls of Dover, and for several 
miles on the road to Canterbury. 
Niue of the machine breaker* 
were tried, and six of them we re¬ 
convicted at the Sessions of Ea*t 
Kent ; they wore si-ntenred to 
three days’ confinement and hard 
labor, after which the burnirurs 
and destruction only became more 
extensive and more frequent. At 
Lenham, two hundred of the 
rioters, assembled for the avowed 
purpose of destroying machinery, 
met and parleyed with the Karl 
of WincheLea. Tliev hoard him 
patiently, and declared that want 
of work was the sole cause of 
their straying from their homes, 
and that they bad not the means 
of procuring Jood for themselves 
on their starving families. 

At Guestling, near Hastings, 
the paupers held a meeting and 
gave notice to the heads of the 
parish to attend. About a hun¬ 
dred and twenty laborers were as¬ 
sembled; -their .demand was' a 
rise of wages to 2s. 3 d. a day in 
winter, and 2a. 6d. in summer. 
Tfte clergyman, *whose demand 
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upon the parish had been raised 
to 800/. a year, was required im¬ 
mediately to give up 500/. a year 
to their employers in order to 
enable them to comply with their 
demands; a requisition to which 
lie immediately agteed. 

From Kent the work* of de¬ 
struction rapidly spread into the 
adjoining Counties, and nightly 
fires were seen blazing in Sussex, 
Surry, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Bucking¬ 
ham, Hertford, Bedford, North¬ 
ampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
even in some of the northern 
counties. The exertions of the 
magistrates to discover the incen¬ 
diaries were unavailing. Several 
persons were arrested upon ms- 
pieioti and discharged lor want of 
evidence to convict them. The 
destruction of the machinery was 
eli'ecfed in broad da', by parish 
paujM rs. uflb assembled in bands; 
vKited the duelling houses of the 
farmers, and sometimes formally 
-cut deputations to demand the 
keys of the corn houses in which 
the obnoxious threshing machines 
u ere kept. But their movemeyts 
wen; regulated by hands unseen, 
if higher intellectual powers. 
The letters signed * Swing, 1 were 
conveyed with impenetrable se- 
n-ccy to the persons addressed, 
and the inevitable destruction by 
which they were followed give 
diem almost the inexpressible ter¬ 
ror of a supernatural visitation. 
In some cases atfe-exidosion re- 
•cmbling the stport or a gun im¬ 
mediatelypreceded the bursting 
out into terns of^ifebe stacks and 
barns; The fises therefore coukl 
o<! accounted for only by the sup¬ 


position that they were kindled 
by chemical preparations, thrown 
into them by persons in concert 
with the laborers — of these the 
usual mode of proceeding was to 
call a meeting of fanners, and 
meet them, in numbers from two 
to six hundred, and sometimes 
many more — and then they pre¬ 
sented their list of grievances, and 
demanded employment and wages 
at the rates above mentioned. In 
some instances they were success¬ 
fully resisted, but in general the 
fanners were obliged to comply 
with their demands. At Aving- 
ton House, the seat of the Duke 
of Buckingham, the inhabitants 
of three villages came in a mass 
were sworn in ns special consta¬ 
bles, and kept watch round the 
house for three successive nights. 
The same thing was done near 
Winchester, and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Hanburg. The inhabi* 
tants of Brompton, led by their 
clergyman, met the rioters and 
overpowered them, taking their 
ringleader and ten of his com¬ 
panions into custody. Military 
aid was in several cases defied in. 
A conflict between the Hindon 
troop Of cavalry and a body of 
more than 500 rioters in Wilt¬ 
shire, terminated by a charge in 
which several were wounded, and 
one man was killed. At Ring- 
raer, Chichester, Eastbourne, 
Latnborlmrst and numerous other 
places, the farmers saved their 
families and their property only 
by complying, or by compound-' 
ing with the demands &r em¬ 
ployment and increased wages. 

0f these fires there were, in' 
the space of four months, upwards 
of one hundred and twenty, at 
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eafih <$F which the destruction 
ai^'-lerss of property cannotbe 
titrated at less than an average of 
one tbotisandjppunds sterling to 
each fire ; theiltestmcSon of ma 4 - 
chinery included. There was no 
political principle connected with 
these disorders f no demand for 
Reform of Parliament; no cla-^ 
tnor against the aristocracy, nor 
even against the payment of tithes, 
was heard among them. It was 
the cry of famine for bread. The 
onset of hunger, breaking down 
stone walls; It was the last re¬ 
sult of extreme taxation j of which 
an enormously disproportionate 
national debt is the cause, and 
no mathematical proposition can 
be more clearly demonstrated 
than, that until the cause is re¬ 
moved there can be no permanent 
pacification of these disorders. 

' Under the influence# of the 
panic excited fey these^esSem- 
blnges and of the ^utra§ps = ©om- 
mitted by them, tlpPmagistrates 
upon whom' they* called to meet 
and confer with them*. gave$ih 
several of the counties^ their sdte- 
tkm tb^the engagements which 
they extOrte&ltom the fanners of 
increased wa^s, constant em¬ 
ployment^ ahd the discontinuance 
pif the use; of machinery. Tins 
feefeentary remedy served only to 
aggravate the disease. The Mar¬ 
quis of Larisdowne, Secretary of 
State for the home department, 
issued on the 8th of December a 
circular, exphatiittg^to fee county 
feimishates thseif fegal inability-to 
ifeake 5 ^ sdtfe' - imfegements wad 
pointing blit t^e pernicious ma¬ 
de^ off acts grounded uponsuOh 
principles. — * The magistrates/ 
ne observed * had no power to 


fix: the amount of wages; and 
any tnterference in such a matter 
could only have the effect of ex¬ 
citing expectations which must be 
disappointed and of ultimately 
producing in an aggravated de¬ 
gree, a renewed spirit of discon¬ 
tent and insubordination.’ 

* It requires no argument to prove 
that in a land of freedom, the ma¬ 
gistrates of a county can as little 
possess the authority to compel 
individual farmers to employ more 
workmen than they need, or to 
pay them higher wages, than by 
voluntary consent they stipulate, 
or to abstain front the use of labor 
saving machinery, as a riotous as¬ 
semblage of starving laborers. 
The moment the freedom of the 
will is taken away from opera¬ 
tions such as these, the relations 
of society are changed, and the 
community becomes an associa¬ 
tion not of freemen governed by 
equal laws, but of nnftistcrs and 
slaves under the dominion of ar¬ 
bitrary power. But the oppres¬ 
sion upon the farmer under such 
compulsion may be further illus¬ 
trated by its necessary consequen- 
ces.^ He holds the faim upon a 
lease for which lie is to pay rent 
to his landlord. The amount of 
that rent must be calculated upon 
the prospective - product of the 
land,, deducting all the necessary 
charges of^ukivatiem and leaving^ 
a profit toffee farmer sufficient 
for feis owm subsistence, and that 
of his family.-i-Tbe use of ma¬ 
chinery, redocsw fee charge of 
expense fop<Uab©r,^ The^rate of 


the he - can 

aSbi’d to payi Deprive him of 
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his machinery, force him to em¬ 
ploy double the number of work¬ 
men that he needs, and to pay 
them double the amount of wages 
to the rates winch the market 
would command, and you rob 
him of all the profits of his labor, 
' on deprive him of the ability to 
fulfil his engagement with his 
landlord. The rent day comes 
with a (Ihfmsi. The farmer is 
ruined, and the landlord remains 
unpaid, lb 5 too has his engage¬ 
ments which the loss o( bis rents 
disables him from fulfilling, ami 
among them are the grinding 
taxo payable to the government; 
these press him down into insolv¬ 
ency, and react again to depress 
the value of land. Thus ruin 
spreads over the whole country, 
and the people become prepared 
for anv revolution. On the other 
hand, a system of policy, the re¬ 
sult of which is to coiqptegate in 
great numbers, a mass ot popula¬ 
tion in idleness and want, without 
occupation and without subsist¬ 
ence must be essentially vicious; 
no external air of prosperity can 
disguise the essential wretched¬ 
ness of a nation in such a condi¬ 
tion, no reform of Parliament can 
reach this evil. It is susceptible 
only of one remedy and that is, 
relief from excessive taxation. 

Besides the employment of 
military force to suppress these 
disorders, and the admonition to 
the magistrates of their incapacity 
to establish a compulsive rate of 
wages between the farmers and 
laborers, the government ap¬ 
pointed two special commissions, 
one on the western and another 
on the midland* circuit, for the trial 
of the numerous prisoners apJSre- 
40 i 


hended in the commission of these 
daring outrage*^ Obe these 
commissions wes opened atWip- 
chester on the 

at Headingon the 21'thofDe- 
cember. Three hundred pris¬ 
oners were tried by the commis¬ 
sion at Winchester, six of whom 
were sentenced to death and 
eightyeight to transportation for 
life or for terms of years, after 
which the commission proceeded 
to the trial of nearly an equal 
number of offenders at Salisbury. 
Ai Heading one hundred and 
thirtyeiglit of the rioters were 
tried and all sentenced to trans¬ 
portation except two, who were 
capitally convicted. Thence the 
same commission proceeded to 
Aylesbury for the trial of the pris¬ 
oners apprehended in the county 


of Bucks. 

The immediate effect of these 
commissions was to shorten the 
imprisonment of the offenders, 
who must otherwise have waited 
for their trial, at the assizes in the 
following spring—this abridgment, 
besides relieving the prisoners 
themselves from the anxieties and 
agitations of a long term of im¬ 
prisonment, had a tendency to 
quiet the alarm and terror of their 
families and relatives, and to tran¬ 
quillize the parishes and villages 
to which they belonged. They 
afforded the opportunity for a 
solemn and public exposition of 
the law, by the judges; of con¬ 
vincing the laboring classes that 
their condition could not he bet¬ 
tered by such tumultuous and 
riotous proceedings, and the ma¬ 
gistrates that no compliances on 
their part, with the dictation of a 
lawless multitude was within the 
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compass of their authority or 
could become obligatory by their 
sanction. A more important re¬ 
sult of the trials was the collec¬ 
tion and exhibition of a mass of 
evidence on the moral condition 
and physical sufferings of the 
agricultural laborers and work¬ 
ing classes connected with the 
cultivation of the soil, more im¬ 
pressive than could be obtained 
by petitions to Parliament or re¬ 
ports of committees of inquiry 
upon the operation of the poor 
laws and the corn laws. The 
intellectual condition of the classes 
of people reduced to such ex¬ 
tremities had never formed a >ub- 
ject of parliamentary inquiry. — 
It was displayed in the evidence 
upon these trials, by demonstra¬ 
tion which could not be mistaken. 
The greater part of the prisoners, 
were so utterly ignorant of the 
law, that they had no conception 
they were infringing it by break¬ 
ing up threshing machines, by in¬ 
sisting upon constant employment 
from the farmers, or by exacting 
from them wages adequate to the 
comfortable subsistence of them¬ 
selves and their families. The 
distinction which they made be¬ 
tween the destruction and the rob¬ 
bery of property liad, perhaps, 
some foundation in the law of 
nature; and even the nightly 
fires which spread terror and des¬ 
olation over a whole region of 
country, were kindled by a sem¬ 
blance of public spirit, which 
seemed in their eyes to be patriot¬ 
ism. The instancesof depredation 
or plunder were rare — those of 
deliberate personal injury still 
more so. There was nothing 
ferocious, nothing cruel, in the 


most desperate of their proceed¬ 
ings; and even in kindling the 
fires which consumed the fruits of 
the harvests and the dwellings of 
their owners, they appear to have 
been impelled by no stimulant of 
malice or animosity against indi¬ 
viduals.* 

By what system of reasoning 
they had been brought to the 
practical exercise of such a theory 
with regard to the rights of pro¬ 
perty, perhaps it might not be 
possible to discover, but the pro¬ 
ceedings of the special commis¬ 
sions could not fail to undeceive 
them. In the conflicts between 
the rioters and the military forces 
brought out against them, it does not 
appear that more than one of them 
lost hisS life, but the execution of 
a small number of incendiaries 
and the transportation of several 
hundreds of the frame breakers, 
soon brought their associates to a 
juster sense both of the substance 
and the power of the laws and in 
the course of a few weeks tran¬ 
quillity and peace, at least appar¬ 
ent and temporary, was restored 
to the disordered districts. 

The sessions of the commis¬ 
sions continued into the year suc¬ 
ceeding that of which we now 
close the account. Here for the 
present we rest. The year 1830 
will Jong he memorable in the 
anpals of England, of Europe, of 
Christendom,. memorable for the 
recoil of freedom upon her op¬ 
pressors — memorable for the tri¬ 
umph of the revolutionary princi¬ 
ple, not less over the sanguinary 
spirit of anarchy, than over the 
iron yoke of military power and 
renown. * Three days of sponta¬ 
neous and unorganized popular 
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resistance ‘toppled down head¬ 
long/ for the third and it is to be 
hoped last time, the ‘ elder 
Branch of the House of Bourbon.’ 
Blood was shed to achieve the 
victory, but none in the triumph. 
The first example of moderation 
and mercy, has been exhibited 
in the conflict between kings and 
people, on the ’popular side. 
Charles X. detected in the 
very act of complicated perjury 
to his royal oath, and of’ usurpa¬ 
tion upon the rights of his people, 
has been expelled but suffered to 
live; the Ministers by whom lie 
was counselled, more culpable 
even than himself, have b^|jp 
saved from vindictive fury, monu¬ 
ments of magnanimous forbear¬ 
ance in an exasperated people. 
In England, the Devolution has 
been entirely bloodless. The re- 

t a' 

suit not of popular commotion, 
hut of public opinion matured by 
the irresistible progress of reason 
against thrones, dominations, 
princedoms and powers. The 
changes in England have yet as¬ 
sumed only the mild and placid as¬ 
pect of reform. But by many, even 
of the benevolent and the wise, re¬ 
form is dreaded as the herald* and 
precursor of revolution; of san¬ 
guinary revolution, subversive of 
all social order, and destructive to 
all religion. Let us hope better 
things. When the feudal mon¬ 
archy of France fell in 1780 be¬ 
fore the republican spirit of the 
age and the principles of North 
American Independence, it was 
soon discovered that it could not 
fall alone. It sounded the hour of 
all the feudal institutions ofEurope. 
But what the spirit of evil is 
‘competent to. destroy the Spirit 


of good alone can create. After 
twenty five years of exterminating 
wars, and the overthrow of almost 
all the ancient institutions in Eu¬ 
rope, all the wisdom and all the 
power of the European many 
could accomplish no more than to 
patcli up the tatters of old feudal 
monarchy with the modern rags of 
popular representation. Arid in 
restoring Louis XVIll. to the 
throne the only compromise which 
they could effect between ancient 
prejudice and new principle was, 
to allow him to date the com¬ 
mencement of his reign twenty 
years in arrear, and to oblige him 
to grant by a charter to his peo¬ 
ple, a semblance of popular rep¬ 
resentation in the legislature. 
Twenty five years of bloody ex¬ 
perience had taught the rulers of 
the old monarchies of Europe 
nothing but a tenfold horror of in¬ 
novation. The Inquisition and 
the Jesuits were restored with the 
monarchies, and the charters were 
yielded to the necessities of the 
time, only to be undermined or 
overthrown as the favorable op¬ 
portunity might occur. Candor 
constrains us to acknowledge that 
for the reconstruction of the social 
edifice the j-eformers have been 
as feeble and inefficient as the 
adherents to the dilapidated insti¬ 
tutions of antiquity have been 
stubborn and unteachable. Of all 
the constitutions fabricated during 
the revolutionary period in France, 
in Spain, in Portugal, not one has 
proved able to sustain itself for a 
term of seven years. The events 
of the last half century have formed 
multitudes of consummate milita¬ 
ry chieftains — multitudes of elo¬ 
quent orators, multitudes of emi- 
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nent statesmen. A legislator has 
not yet been found. The only- 
man of legislative mind, which 
Europe has produced in the age 
now departing, was Edmund 
Burke, and his genius took the 
direction of sustaining ancient in¬ 
stitutions, and rejected that of de¬ 
vising and maturing new ones. 
Whether it was even equal to this 
may be doubted — certain it is, 
that neither his age nor his coun¬ 
try were prepared to receive that 
which he might perhaps haVe been 
competent to produce and to com¬ 
bine. Now, far more than when 
he lived is the time, when the 
Island of Albion needs a legisla¬ 


tor, a mind not of the modern 
stamp but a Solon, a Lycurgus, 
a Numa. A legislator for herself, 
disencumbered of her Sister Isl¬ 
and, which also needs a legislator 
of her own. In closing with this 
reflection w'e cast our eyes over 
the catalogue of the Whig and 
Tory statesmen now figuring upon 
her political theatre, and all is 
desolate and barren. Instead of 
a Solon, a Lycurgus or a Numa, 
vve see nothing but men of dimin¬ 
utive intellectual stature, the sum¬ 
mit of whose ambition it is to pass 
with their own and after ages, for 
British Statesmen. 
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ituiwn, to be 2d lieutenant. 1st July, 
1 ^ 25 . 

Second regiment of artillery. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Hugh W. Mer¬ 
cer. to he 2tl lieutenant, ist July, 182S. 
Third regiment of artillery. 

2d lieutenant. George S. Green, to be 
1st lieutenant, 31st May, 1529, vice 
Ply lips resigned. 

Brexet 2d lieutenant Robert E. Tem¬ 
ple. to be 2d lieutenant. 1st July, 1525. 

Brcxcl 2d lieutenant George K. Chase, 
to lie 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1525. 
Fourth regiment of artillery. 
Brevet captain Patrick H. Galt. 1st 
lieutenant, to be captain, J”»th May, 
1529, vice Spotfs, resigned. 

2d lieutenant William Cook, to be 1st 
lieutenant^ loth May, 1529, vice Galt 
piomoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Chas. O. Collins, 
to be 2d lieutenant, 1st, July, 1523. 

First regiment of infantry. 

1st lieutenant W. K. Jouetl, to be 
captain, 1st May, 1529, vice Kearney, 
promoted. 

1st lieutenant Thomas Parker, to he 
captain, 3lst May, 1829, vice lver, re¬ 
signed. 

2d lieutenant William Reynolds, to be 
1st lieutenant, IstMay, 1829, vice Jouctt, 
piomoted. 

2d lieutenant Albert S. Miller, to be 
1st lieutenant, 311st May, 1829, vice 
Parker, promoted.* 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Jonathan K. 
»>reenough, to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 
1827. 


Brevet 2d lieutenant Enos G. Mitclieii, 
to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, H2S. 

Third regiment of infantri /. 

Brexet major Stephen \V. Kearney, 
captain 1-t inUintry, to be major, 1st 
May, 182!*, vrr Baker, piomoted. 

Fourth regiment of infantry. 

2d lieutenant Lorenzo Thomas, to ht 
1st lieutenant, I7th ol March, 1829. x ice 
Mount'/., cashiered. 

Brexet 2d lieutenant Nelson N. (Mark, 
to he 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1827. 

Sixth regimint of infantry. 

Brevet lieutenant colonel l). Baser, 
major ddinfantry, lobe lieutenant colonel. 
1st May, Is-.*!*, vice Woolley dismissed. 

1-! lieutenant George C. 1 hitter to be 
captain. 12th May, 1829, vice Gantt, 
dismissed. 

2d lieutenant Joseph Van Sxvearingon. 
to be* 1st lieutenant, 12th May, 1829, 
x'ice HiiUer, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Nathaniel J. 
Eaton, to be 2d lieutenant, Ist July. 
1827. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Robert Sevier, 
to be 2d lieutenant, Ist July, 1823. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Brevet major James II. Hook, captain 
dth infantry, to be commissary, lOtii 
March, 1829. 

Captain Joseph P. Taylor, of the 2d 
artillery, to be commissary, ltlth March, 
1829. 

James II. Sullivan, Va. to be assistant 
surgeon, 5th May, 1829. 

1st lieutenant Anthony Dranc, 5th in¬ 
fantry, to be assistant quarter master, 
18Ih 'April, 1829 , ' 
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1st lieutenant John L’Engle, 3d artil¬ 
lery, to he assistant quarter master, 29th 
June, 182?). 

2.1 lieutenant William P. Buinbridgc, 
•1th artillery, io he assistant commissary 
oi subsistence, Kith Marcli, 182!). 

2d lieutenant Frederick l). Newcomb, 
1th infantry, to ho assi-tani commissary 
of subsistence, 1st Apt il, 182'). 

1st lieutenant 8t Clair Denny, 5th 
infantry, to be assistarr com’nissaiy of 
subsistence, 20th May, IS29. 

1st lieutenant E. 15. llmlsalt, 3d in¬ 
fantry, lobe as-isfanf commiisury ol" siib- 
sisience. 8lh June, 182'). 

Is! lieutenant Justin Dmiock, ]-t artil¬ 
lery. lobe assjsiaut eoinnus.arj of sub¬ 
sistence, 23d July, 182'>. 

2d lieutenant Orshorue Crus-, Is} in¬ 
fantry, to he assi,tant rommi-.-jry ut -u!i- 
msii nee, 1st August, 1-29. 

('or])* of rii!>tnrrr*. 

1 ('adet Chillies Mason, to he hicvet 
2d lieutenant Jst July, 1829. 2 Cadet 

Kobert E. l.re, to he brevet yd lieuten¬ 
ant 1st July. 1-29. 

Fil s/ reg lllrilt oj 0)ti! f >*!./ 

III. Cadet Minor Kmm it, >n, (abclui- 
vet 2d lieuknaiit 1st ,'ulv, J w "2.>. it. 
Caitct John J\ Kennedy, to lie bi< vi t 2J 
lieutenant, 1st July, 182!) 

•V eouil n gin.ml if in t)Uir>!. 

8. Cadet John Maekiy, tone brevet 

2d heuteiiailt, 1st Jiilv, Is 2 !t. li. Cadet 

John C. Casey, to be tnevet 2d lieuten¬ 
ant, 1-1 July, 182!). I."'. Cailei Ormsby 

M. K. MtUhcll, to he brevi-t 2d beuK'ti- 
•mt, M July, 182!). 

Third ngiiiient of nifUUiu. 

4. Cadet Joseph A. Sun'll, In ho bre¬ 

vet 2d h" itenant, 1st July . 1829. <i. C.i- 
del ('at hiu tuis 1*. Buckingham. (o he 
brevet 2.1 lieutenant, i-t July, I ■_!). f(. 
Cadet Charles W. Ilacklcj, to ha brevet 
2d lieutenant, 1st July, 182!). 12. Ca¬ 

det Wiliam li. McKee, to he brev et 2d 
lieutenant, 1st July, 1829. Id. Cadet 
Gustavus Frown, to be Inovot 2d lieu¬ 
tenant, 1st July, 1829. 

Fourth regiment if artillery. * 

5. Cadet James Fames, to be brevet 

2d lieutenant, 1st July, |82‘). 7. Cadet 

Joseph II Smith, to he hie vet 2d lieu¬ 
tenant. 1st July, 1829. 13. Cadet Jo¬ 

seph E. John Jon, to he biuvet 2d lieu¬ 
tenant, 1st July, 1829. 19. Cadet (diaries 
Petigru, to ho hicvel 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July, 182?). 20. Cadet Franklin E. limit, 
to bo brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 182?J. 

First regiment of infantry. 

, 17. Cadet Sydney Burbank, to he bre¬ 
vet 2d lieutenant. 1st July, 1829* 22. 

I 


Cadet Seth Eastman, to he brevet 2d 
lieutenant. I t July, 1829. 25. Cadet 
Thomas A. Davis, to he brevet 2d lieu¬ 
tenant, 1st July, 182!). 31. Cadet Jo¬ 
seph 11. Paw line;, to he brevet 2d lieu¬ 
tenant, 1st July, 1829. 38. Cadet Ceorge 
K. Sullivan, to be hicvet 2d lieutenant, 
1st July, 182!). >15. Cadet Edward R. 
Williams, tube brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July, J82!) 

Second regiment of infantry. 

32. Cadet Antes Snyder, to be breve! 
2d lieutenant, 1st Inly, 182?). 3!' Cadet 
Edwin II. I .wig, In be brevet 2d lieuten¬ 
ant, 1st July, I-2.9. iti Cadit Richard 
B. Srreicu, tobebieiel 2d lieutenant. 
1 st July, 1829 . 

Tl.’inl rrgnntnt of infantry. 

21. Cadi! Canr.Mcr ]’. Eupton, to be 
brevet 2d lieuten..nl, 1st July, 1829 2<i. 
Cad"t VlhwfC. Flam hard., tohehrcict 
2.J lieutenant, f-t July, J829. 33. Cadet 
William IF Warheld, to be brevet 2d 
lieutenant. 1st July, 1-29. 10. Cadet 

Bel';.mint V. . Brice, to be brevet 2d It w 
tenant, 1 •* July . I*.29. 

Foe; th , i guilt at of in/iiutiy. 

Vi. l adet V dliitu JJ. Dailoid, to ni. 
hr-vet 2d li.-me^ant, 1st July, ]80£J. w; 
Cadel Timma- Swold:,, to be luevet 2d 
In o.cit.tn'. Et July, 1829 27. Cad.! 

(.'1i)h a!i S. I law e, io be iuevei 2J lieu 
tenant, E-l July, lsgt. ;t| C.uJet .Tames 
Clink, to In- hicvet ‘2d lieutenant, Isi 
July, 1.-23, -IS. Cadet Robert W. Bur¬ 
nett, to he brevet 2d heuleniat. 1st July. 
1829. 

Fifth regiment of infantry. 

28. C >d. t Caleb Sibly, to be brevet 2.! 
lii-uf,'ii.inl, 1st July, 1.-2.9. Cadet 
Janus Allen, to be luevet 2d lieutenant, 
l-t July, 1-29. -12. Cadet James S 

Moore, to be biovet 2d lieutenant, l.-i 
July, 1-29. 

Si ’ th reg'tnrnt of infantry. 

18. (' ule.t William lloifiuin, to he 
brevet id lieutenant, 1 9 Julv. 1 -2!) 
21. Cadet Albemarle Cady, to he brevet 
2d lieutenant, M July, i82.9. 29. Ca¬ 
det Janies 11. W’liglit, to he brevet 2d 
lieutenant. 1st July, 1829. !>!» Cadet 

Jonathan Fieeman, to be brevet 2.1 lieu¬ 
tenant, 1st July. 1 w 2f). t3 Cadit Charles 
May, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st Juh. 
1829. 

Seventh regiment of infantry. 

30. Cadet Coorge A. Sterling, to be 
brevet 2d lieutenant. 1st July, IS29. 37. 

Cadet John I J . I).wis* to he brevet 2d 
lieutenant, l-t July, 182.9. 41 ('adet 

Theopliilus II. Holmes, tube brevet 2d 
lieutenant, 1st July, 182.9. 
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Washington, 5th Juno, 1830. 

Fourth regiment of artillery. 

.N roiid lieutenant Augustus Canfield, 
m |) ( . l-t lieutenant, 1st March, 1830, 
\ire Pc-pinville, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant James Barnes, to 
.V 2e lieutenant 1st July, 1820. 

First regiment of infantry. 

Brevet colonel Willoughby Morgan, 
lieutenant colonel of the 3d infantry, to 
fie colonel, 23d April, 1830, vice M’Noil, 

/eMirncd 

Second regiment of infantry. 

Second lieutenant Joseph S. Gallagher, 

be 1st lieutenant, 2d February, 1830, 
v ice Pendleton, deceased. 

Bn vet 2d lieutenant Isaac P. pimon- 
nn. to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1827. 

Third regiment of infantry. 

Major Josiah H. Vosc, of the 5th in- 
i uitry. to be lieutenant colonel, 23d April, 
!*3o, vice Morgan promoted. 

Fifth regiment of infantry. 

Bre\ et major George Bender, captain, 
!•> lie major, 23d April, 1S30, vice We. 
piomoleu. 

First lieutenant J. B. F. Russell, to be 
captain, 23d April, 1830, vice Bender, 
promoted. 

Second lieutenant Louis T. Jamison, to 
tie 1st lieutenant, 23d April, 1830, vice 
Russell promoted. 

B’’ 4 ‘vct 2d lieutenant Isaac Lynde, to 
fa 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1827. 

Sixth regiment of infantry. 

1 ir-t lieutenant Clifton Wharton, to he 


captain, 23d April, 1830, vice Pentland, 
dismissed. 

Second lieutenant Joseph S. Worth, te 
he 1st lieutenant, 22d April, 1830, vice 
Wharton, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Gustave S. Ros- 
scau, to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1828 
Seventh regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Benjamin W. 
Kinsman, to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 
1828. 

Corrections in the date of the brevet 
rank of tin following officers 

Colonel William Lawrence, of the 5th 
regiment of intantry, to be colonel by 
brevet, to date from loth September , 1.824, 
instead of 8th May, 1828. 

Major John B. Walbac.h,of the 1st leg- 
irnent of artillery, brevet lieutenant colo¬ 
nel, to be colonel by brevet, to date from 
1st May, 1825,instead of 25th April, 1828 

Captain N. 8. Clark, of the 2d regi¬ 
ment of infantry, major by brevet, to date 
Iront 25//i July, 1824, instead of 1st oi 
October, 1821. 

Captain R. E. De Russy, of the corps* 
of engineers, major by brevet, to date 
from ll/A September , 1821, instead of 9th 
February, 1825. 

Capt. llenry Whiting, of the 1st regi¬ 
ment of artillery, majority brevet, to date 
from 17//i March, 1S2I, instead of 3d 
March. 1827. 

Captain R. A. Zantzingen of the 2d 
regiment of artillery, major Gy brevet, to 
date from 15 thJlugvst, 1824, instead ot 
12th December, 1828. 


NAVY PROMOTIONS. 


MASTERS COMMANDANT. 

Robert F. Stockton and Isaac McKee- 
vei, May 27th, 1830. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Robert G. Robl), Edward M. Vail, 
I'Vk Allen Deas, Samuel W. Stockton, 
John Calhoun, Charles W. Chauncey, 
Law Pennington, Thomas T. Craven, 
Andrew II. Foot, John L. Ball, William 
H Humble, May 27th, 1830. 

SURGEONS. 

A. P. Beers, John R. Chandler, B. R. 
Tmsler, Dee. 4th, 1830. 

ASSISTANT ,SURGEONS. 

Richard K. H. Sims, William A. W. 
8 pots wood, John C. Spencer, Dec. 2d, 
1^2' ; Edward II. Freeland, Frederick 


Wesscls, R. H. Glcntworth, 11th March, 
1820; Wm. M. Wood, George B. Mc- 
Knight, Wm. G. Micks, 16th May; John 
B. Elliot, 20th May ; William Tyler,23d 
May; Amos G. Gambrill, Jones W r . 
Plummer, 20lh June ; John V. Smith, 
27th June ; George Clymor, Isaac Brink- 
erhoff, 1st July ; Daniel Eghart, 22d Au¬ 
gust ; Solomon Sharpe, 15th Sept. 1829; 
Caleb W. Cloud, May 31, 1830. 

PURSERS. 

Francis G. McCauley,May27th, 1829, 
Wm. A. Slacum, 8th June, Nath’l. Wil* 
son, Oct. 6th, 1829; Philo White, May' 
11th, 1830. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Wm. Rylani, May 23d, 1829; Timo¬ 
thy J. Harrison, Oct 2d, ^829. 
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TWENTYFIRST CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 


President of the Senate , Johh C. Calhoun, of South Carolina 


From Maine —Pelcg Sprague, 

John Holmes, 

.Yew Hampshire— Samuel Bell, 

Levi Wnodlyiry. 
Massachusetts —Nathaniel Silsbce, 
Daniel Webster. 
Connecticut —Calvin Willey, 

Samuel A. Foot. 

Rhode Island —Nehemiah R. Knight, 
Asher Robbins. 
formant. —Dudley Chase, 

Horatio Seymour. 

-Veto York —Nathan Sanford, 

E. B. Dudley. 

New Jersey —Theodore Frclinghuyson, 
Malilon Dickerson. 
Pennsylvania —William Marks, 

Isaac D. Barnard. 
Delaware —John M. Clayton, 

Arnold Nandain. 

Maryland —Ezekiel F. Chambers, 
Samuel Smith. 

Virginia —Littleton W. Tazewell, 

John T 5 lor 


North Carolina —James Iredell, 
Bedford Brown. 

South Carolina. —Robert V. Hayne 
William Smith. 
Georgia. —George M. Troup, 

John Forsyth. 

Kentucky. —George M. Bibb, 

John Rowan. 

Tennessee. —Hugh L. White, 

Felix Grundy. 

Ohio. —Benjamin Buggies, 

Jicob Burnet. 

Lou is iana. —Ed ward Li vi n gston, 
Josiah S. Johnson. 
Indiana. —William Hendricks, 
James Noble. 

Mississippi. —Powhatan Ellis, 

Robt. H. Adams 
Illinois. —John McLean, 

Elias K. Katie. 

Alabama. —William K. Ling. 

John Me Kinlcy. 
Missouri, — David Barton, 

Thomas H. Benton 


ITOT'SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker , Andrew Stevenson, Virginia. 


.Maine. 

Inhn Anderson, 
Samuel Butman, 
George Evans, 

Rufus Mclntirc, 
James W, Ripley, 
Joseph F. Wingate, 
One vacancy. 

New Hampshire. 
John Brodheud, 
Thomas Chandler, 
Joseph Hammons, 
Jonathan Haney, 
Henry Hubbard, 

John \V. Weeks. 

Massachusetts 
John Bailey, 

Isaac C. Bates, 

George Grennell, jr. 
James L Hodges, 

B. W. Crowninshield, 
John Davis, 

Henry W. Dwight, 
Edward Everett, 
Benjamin Gorham, 
Joseph G. Kendall, 
Iphn Reed, 


Joseph Richardson, 
John Vanillin. 

Rhode Island. 
Tristam Burgos, 

Dutee J. Pearce. 

Connecticut. 
Noyes Barber, 

William IV. Ellsworth, 
Jabez W . Huntington, 
Ralph J. Ingersoll, 
William L. Storrs, 
Ebcnezer Young. 

Vermont. 
William Cahoon, 
Horace Everett, 
Jonathan Runt, 

RoJIin C. Mallary, 
Benjamin Swift. 

New York. 
W r illiam G. Angel, 
Benedict Arnold, 
Thomas Beckman, 
.Abraham Uockec, 

Peter J. Borst, 

C. C. Cambreleng, 
Timothy Childs, 

Henry 1J CowTcs. 


Hector Craig, 

Jacob Croc-heron, 
Charles G. Do W itt 
John D. Dickenson 
Jonas Earll. jr. 
George Fisbei, 

Isaac- l'inc-b. 

Jehiel II. HaNej. 
Joseph Hawkins, < 
Michael Hodman, 
PcrlAns King, 

James W. Lent, 

John Magee, 

H enry O. Martmdale 
Thomas Maxwell, 
Robert Moneli, 
KbenezerF. Norton, 
Gcrsliom Powers, 
Robert 8 . Rose, 
Ambrose Spencer, 
Henry K. Siorrs. 
James Strong, 

Pliineas L. Tracy. 
John W. Taylor, 
Gulian C. Vcrplanck 
Campbell P. White 
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New Jersey. 
Richard M. Cooper, 

Lewi- Conflict, 

Thomas H. Hughes, 

Isaac Pierson, 

James F. Randolph, 
Samuel Swann. 

Pennsylvania. 
James Buchanan, 

Thomas IJ. Crawford, 
Richard Coulter, 

Joshua Evans, 

James Ford, 

Chauney Forward, 
Joseph Fry, jr. 

John Gilmore, 

Inncs Green, 

Joseph Hemphill, 

Peter lhrie,jr. 

Thomas Irwin, 

Adam King, 

George G. Lieper, 
William McCrccry, 
Alem Mar, 

Daniel H. Miller, 

Heniy A. Muhlenburg, 
William Ramsey, 

John Scott, 

Thomas H. Sill. 

Samuel A. Smith, 

John B. Sterigere, 
Philander Stephens, 

Joel B. Sutherland, 

H aimer Denny. 

, Delaware. 
Kensey Johns, jr. 

Maryland. 

Elias Brown,' 

Clement Dorsey, 
Benjamin C. Howard. 
George E. Mitchell, 
Benedict 1. Semmes, 
Richard Spencer, 
Michael C. Sprigg, 
George C. Washington, 
Ephraim King Wilson. 

Virginia. 
Mark Alexander, 
Robert Allen, 

William S. Archer, 
William Armstrong, 
John S. Barbour, 

Philip P. Barbour, 
Thomas T. Boulden, 


Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 
Richard Coke, jr. 

Robert Craig, 

Thomas Davenport, 
Philip Doddridge,} 
William F. (Jordon, 
Lewis Maxwell, 

William McCoy, 

Charles F. Mercer, 
Thomas Newton, 

John Roane, 

Alexander Smyth, 
Andrew Stevenson, 

John Talliaferro, 

James Trezvant. 

North Carolina. 
Willes Alston, 

Daniel L. Barringer, 
Sarfiuel P. Carson, 
Henry W. Conner, 
Edmund Deberry, 
Edward Dudley, 
Thomas H. llall, 
Robert Potter, 

Abraham Reuchcr, 
William B. Sheppcrd, 
Augustus 11. Shepperd, 
Jesse Speight, 

Lewis Williams. 

South Carolina. 
Robert W. Barnwell, 
James Blair, 

John Campbell. 

George MeDulfie, 
William D. Martin. 
William T. Nuckolls, 
Warren R. Davis, 
William Drayton, 
Starling Tucker. 

Georgia. 
Thomas T. Foster, 
Charles E. Haynes, 
llenry C. Larnar, 
Wilson Lumpkin, 
Wiley Thompson, * 
James M. Wayne, 
Richard H. Wilde. 

Kentucky. 
Thomas Chilton, 
James Clarke. 
Nicholas D. Coleman, 
Henry Daniel, • 
Nathan Gaither, 
Richard M. Johnson, 


John Kincaid, 

Joseph Lecomptc, 

Robert P. Letcher. 
Chittendon Lyon, 

Charles A. Wicklifle, 

Joel Yancey. 

Ohio. 

Mordecai Bartley, 

Joseph H. Crane, 

W illiam Creighton, jr. 

James Findlay, 

John M. Goodcnow. 

William W. Irwin, 

William Kennon, 

William Russell, 

James Shields, 

William Stanberry, 

John Thompson, 

Joseph Vance, 

Samuel Findlay Vinton 
Elisha Whittlesey. 

Tennessee. 

John Bell, 

John Blair, 

David Crockett, 

Robert Desha, 

Jacob C. Isaacks, 

Cave Johnson, 

Prior Lea, 

James K. Polk, 

James Standifer. 

Indiana. 

Ratliff Boon, 

Jonathan Jennings, 

John Test. # 

Louisiana. 

Henry II. Gurley, 

W. 11. Overton, 

Edward D. White. 

Alabama. 
Clement C. Clay, 

Dixon 11. Lewis, 

R. E. B. Baylor 
Illinois. 

Joseph Duncan. 

Missouri. 

Spencer Pettis. 

Mississippi. 
Thomas Hinds. 

Michigan —John Biddle. 
Arkansas —A H. Sevier. 
Florida —Joseph M. White 
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OFFICERS OF CONGRESS. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Secretary. 


Walter Lowrie, Pa. 

$3000 

Sergeant at arms. 


Mountjoy Bailey, Va. 

$1500 

Chaplain. 


II. Van D. Johns. 

$500 


Librarian*of Congress 


OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 

t Clerk of the Howe. ry 
M. St Clair Clark, Pa. 3000 

Samuel Burch, Chief Clk. Va. 1800 
Sergeant at Arms. 

I. Oswald Dunn, 1500 

Chaplain. 

Reuben Post, 500 


GOVERNORS OF STATES. 


1830. 


Maine, ' ' 

New Hampshire, 

Masssachusetts, 

Vermont, 

Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Jonathan G. Hunton. 
Benjamin Pierce. 
Levi Lincoln. 

Samuel C. Crafts. 
James Fenner. 

Gideon Tomlison. 
Enos T. Throop, 

acting Gov. 
Peter D. Vroom, Jr. 
George Wolf. 

David Hazzard. 
Thomas King Carroll. 
John Floyd 
John Oliver. 

Stophen D. Miller. 
George R. Gilmer. 


Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 


Michigan, 

Florida, 

Arkansas, 


Gabriel Moore. 

H. Beauvais, 

acting Gov. 
Gerard C. Brandon. 
William Carroll. 
Thomas Metcalf. 
Allen Trimble. 
Joshua B. Ray. 
Ninian Edwards 
John Miller. 

TERRITORIES. 

Lewis Cass. * 

William P. Duvall 
John Pope 
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Population of the United States in 1830, .... 12,855,907 

“ “ in 18$0, .... 9,0374199 

Increase, .. 8,218,414 

Increase per cent. 33l$£ 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 




A STATEMENT exhibiting the values and quantities, respectively, of 
Merchandise on which duties actually accrued during the year 1829, 
(consisting of the difference between articles paying duty imported, 
and those entitled to drawback re-exported,) and, also, of the nett 
revenue which accrued that year from duties on Merchandise, Tonnage, 
Passports, and Clearances. 


Merchandise paying duties ad valorem. 


84251 

dolls 

. at 12 per cent 


$990 

12 

1,871,383 

do 

12* 

do 


233,922 

88 

8,114,941 

do 

15 

do 


467,241 

15 

7,192,761 

do 

20 

do 


1,438,552 

20 

21,149,529 

do 

25 

do 


5,287,382 

25 

1,996,427 

do 

30 

do 


698,928 

10 

619,715 

do 

33* 

do 


206,571 

67 

835,044 

do 

35 

do 


292,265 

40 

2,933,626 

do 

40 

do 


1,173,450 

40 

1,664,395 

do 

45 

do 


748,977 

75 

041,407 

do 

50 

do 


320,703 

50 

42,027,479 


av. 25.62 







Duties 

on specific 

articles. 


1. Wines 


3,122,817 

galls. 

av. 18.2. 

$570,904 

85 

2. Spirits 


2.102,303 

do 

00.11 

1,480,096 

03 

Molasses 


61,783 

do 

at 5 cts. 

3.086 

65 

Do. 


9,697,137 

do 

10 

969,713 

70 

3. Teas 


5.397,604 

lbs. 

av. 33.73 

1,820,706 

36 

Cofloe 

t 

* 

*0,735,610 

do 

at 5 cts. 

1,786,780 

50 

4. Sugar 

51,061,507 

do 

av. 3.06 

1,564,259 

91 

5. Salt 


5,076,414 

bbsh. 

at 20 cts. 

1,015,282 

80 

All other artit-ics 

- 

- 

- 

3,089,192 

49 


$10,768,985 42 


12,100,023 59 


Dollars, 23,169,009 01 

Deduct duties refunded, and moiety of penal duties arising under the 
act of 20th of April, 1818, after deducting therefrom duties on 
merchandise, the particulars of which were not rendered by the 
collectors, and difference in calculation, • - - 167,708 26 


Add 2* per cent, retained on drawback &c. 

10 do. extra duty on foreign vessels, 
interest on custom-house bonds, 
storage received, - 


Duties on Merchandise, - - 6 

Add duties on tonnage, ... 

light money. 

Add passports and clearances 

* 

Deduct drawback on domestic refined sugar 

Dross revenue, - 
Expenses of Collection, - 

Nbtt revenue, per statement A, 


Dollars, 
$10,191 83 
27,271 71 
13,122 61 
7,140 12 

[ 23,001,300 75 

57,726 27 

Dollars, 
121,625 89 
12,235 39 

23,059,027 20 

133,861 28 

- 

11,060 00 

Dollars, 

23,203,948 30 

- 

45,092 56 

Dollars* 

23,158,956 74 

- 

965,958 00 

Dollars, 

22,192,897 74 
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Explanatory statements in relation to specific duties. 

I. Wines. 


Madeira, 

Sherry, 

Red of Franco and Spain, 
Other of France and Spain, 
Sicily, 

Claret, &c. bottled, 

Other in casks, 


Exported Madeira, 319 galls. 
Teneriile, 6119 do 


255,497 gallons, 

at 50 cents 

$127,748 

50 

52,717 

do 

50 

26,358 

50 

1,435,619 

do 

10 

143,561 

90 

930,827 

do 

15 

139,624 

05 

22,916 

do 

30 

6,874 

80 

59,375 

do 

30 

17,812 

50 

372,304 

do 

30 

111,091 

20 

3,129,255 



673,671 

45 

at 

100 cts, 

1 

319 00 


6,438 

40 


2,447 60 





2,766 

60 

3,122,817 av. 19.28 


570,904 

85 


II. Spirits. 


From grain 1st proof 

471,508 gallons at 57 cents, 

$268,779 56 

2d do 

78,782 

do 

60 

47,269 20 

3d do 

8,295 

do 

63 

5,225 85 

4th do 

2,186 

do 

67 

1,4G4 62 

5th do 

2,757 

do 

75 

2,067 75 

above 5th do 

18 

do 

90 

1C 20 

Other materials, 2d do 

6,970 

do 

38 

2,648 60 

2d do 

139,716 

do 

53 

74.049 48 

3d do 

510,349 

do 

57 

290,898 93 

4th do 

1,188,711 

do 

63 

748,887 03 

5th do 

56,071 

do 

72 

40,371 12 

Exported grain spirits 

795 

do 

42 

333 90 

other do 

277 

do 

42 

116 34 

do do 

1,559 

do 

48 

„ 748 32 

do do * 

429 

do 

85 

364 65 


2,462,303 

av. G0.11 

$1,480,096 03 


III. Teas. 



iiohca 

70,153 pounds at 12 cents 

$8,418 36 

Souchong 

1,248,168 

do 

25 

312,042 00 

Hyson skin, &c. 

1,294,036 

do 

28 

362,330 08 

Hysoq and young hyson 

2,561,227 

do 

40 

1,024,490 80 

Imperial, gunpowder, &c. 

228,773 

do 

50 

114,886 50 

Extra duty on teas'imported 




from other places than China 



1,166 70 


5,402,357 



1,823,334 44 

Exported hyson and young 





hyson 

4,693 

do 

56 

2,628 08 


5,307,664 

av. 33.73 

$1,820,706 3G 


IV. Sugar. 

» 


Brown 

47,832,037 pounds at S cents. 

1,434,9G1 11 

White, clayed, ftc. 

3,232,470 

do 

4 

129,298 80 
• - 


51,064,507 

av. 

3.06 

$1,664,259 91 
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V. Salt. 

Imported, bushels ... 6,495,409 at 20 cents $1,299,081 89 

Exported - - 68,607 

Bounties and allowances, 
reduced into bushels, 
at 30 cents per bushel 1,350,883 

» - 1,418,995 at 20 cents 283,799 00 


5,076,414 at 20 cents $1,015,282 80 


Quantity. 

Rate 

of 

duty. 

Duties. 

1,143,546 

14 

160,096 

44 

67,391 

70 

47,173 

70 

323,787 

40 

129,514 

80 

58,643 

15 

8,796 

45 

16,599 

50 

8,299 

50 

2,548 

25 

637 

00 

23,322 

15 

3,498 

30 


• 9 

26,131 

32 


n 

67,047 

71 

fFrrrirrr 


62,698 

59 


5 

41,535 

45 

41,820 

8 

3,345 

60 


20 

12,089 

2ft. 

8,132 

15 

1,219 

80 

1 

25 


25 

161 

15 

24 

15 

48,496 

25 

12,124 

00 

103 

40 

41 

20 

111,452 

25 

27,863 

00 

29 

25 

7 

25 

27 

25 

6 

75 

452,992 

2 

9,059 

84 

2,944 

. 4 

117 

76 

645 

12 

77 

40 

1,079 

12 

129 

48 

44 

10 

4 

40 

944,709 

3 

28,341 

27 

405,591 

3 

12,137 

73 

86.748 

4 

3,469 

92 

[■KrttjtWCTl 

3 

48,154 

71 

3,296,272 

4 

131,850 

88 

lj795,464 

3 

53,863 

92 

185 

6 

11 

10 


8 

. 16 

16 

66,828 

9 

6,014 

52 

311,687 

4 

12,467 

48 

105 

3 

3 

15 


VI. ALL OTHER ARTICLES. 


Woollens, not above 334 cts. per sq. yd 
Carpeting, Brussels, Wilton, &c. do 
Venetian and ingrain do 
flags, matting, &c. do 
Floor cloths, printed, painted, &c. do 
Oil cloth, other than printed, &c. do 
Furniture oil cloth do 

Sail Duck do 

Do do 

Bagging, cotton do 

Do do 

Vinegar gallons 

Beer, ale, and porter, in bottles do 
Do * do in casks do 

Oil, spermaceti do 

whale and other flsh do 

olive do 

castor do 

linseed do 

rapeseed do 

hempseed . do 

Cocoa poundt 

Chocolate do 

Sugar, candy do 

loaf do 

other refined do 

Fruits, almonds • do 

currants . do 

prunes and plums do 

figs ' do 

raisins, jar and muscatel do 
other do 

Candles, wax _ < do 

spermaceti do 

Cheese < do 

Soap • do 

tard • do 
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VI. ALL OTHER ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Rate 

of 

duty 

Duties. 

Beef and pork 

Hams and other bacon 

poundE 

2,691 

2 

53 94 

do 

8,286 

3 

248 58 

Butter 

do 

5,232 

4,568 

5 

261 65 

Saltpetre, refined 

do 

3 

47 04 

Camphor, crude 

do 

131,347 

8 

10,507 76 

refined 

do 

12 

12 

1 44 

Vitriol, blue or Roman 

do 

6 

4 

24 

Salts, Epsom 

do 

58 

4 

2 32 

Glauber 

do 

1,426 

2 

28 52 

Spices, Cayenne pepper 

do 

44 

15 

6 60 

ginger 

do 

1,260 

2 

25 20 

mace 

do 

5,877 

100 

5,877 00 

nutmegs 

do 

60,281 

60 

36,168 60 

cinnamon 

do 

950 

25 

237 50 

cloves 

do 

65,866 

25 

16,466 50 

pepper 

do 

1,234,233 

8 

98,738 64 

pimento do 

Tobacco, manufactured, other than 

1,426,758 

6 

85,605 48 

snuff and segars 

do 

550 

10 

55 00 

Indigo 

do 


15 

49,020 60 

Indigo 

do 

257,364 

20 

51,472 80 

Gunpowder 

do 


8 

3,363 84 

Bristles 

do 

112,124 

3 

3,363 72 

Glue 

do 

24,272 

5 

# i,213 60 

Paints, ochre, dry 

do 

551,273 

1 

5,512 73 

white and red lead 

do 

111,450 

5 

5,572 50 

whiting 

do 

588,311 

1 

5,883 11 

orange mineral 

do 

385 

5 

16 75 

sugar of lead 

do 


5 

5,809 00 

Lead, manufactured into shot 

do 

2,737 

4 

109 48 

Cordage, tarred 

do 

, 588,126 

4 

23,525 04 

f untarred 

do 


5 

11,401 45 

Twine, yarns, and packthread 

do 

427,744 

5 

21,387 20 

Corks 

do 

184,177 

12 

22,101 24 

Copper , rods and bolts 

do 


nu 

11 88 

nails and spikes 

do 



210 52 

Fire arms, muskets 

number 



6,790 50 

rifles 

do 



30 00 

Iron, wire, not above No. 14 

pounds 

IS 

5 

13 60 

not above No. 14 

do 


*6 

16,132 20 

above No. 14 

do 

261,273 

10 

26,127 30 

tacks, &c. not above No. 16 M. 

IwgQjlD 

5 

638 45 

above No. 16 

pounds 

BtxiS 

5 

203 10 

nails < 

do 

575,467 

5 

28,778 35 

spikes 

chain cables 

do 

84,734 

4 

3,389 33 

do 

775.019 
' 5,166 

3 

23,250 57, 

mill saws 

do 

100 

5,166 00 
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VI. UI OTHER ARTICLES. 


I rod,' anchors 
anvils 

hammers, 1 
castings, Vessels qf 
Hiher 
braziers’ $*1$ 
sheet and lioop 
in pigs 



pounds 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
cwt 


"bar and bolt* hammered pounds 


Steel 


% 1 


ntted 

tfh.tl* 

,i£# It 


Do 
Flax 

Do** * 

Wool 

Alum » 

Copperas 
Wheat flour 
Coal 
Wheat 
Oats 
Potatoes 

Paper, flfho and quarto post 
foolscap, tec. 
printing 
all other 

Boohs, printed previous to 1775 
** printed in other languages 
than Latin, Greek, &c. 


cwt 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
pounds 
cwt 
do 
do 
bushels 
do 
do 
do 
pounds 
do 
do 
do 
vol. 


do 


<Latin and Greek, bound, pounds 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


. boards 

** ill other, bound 
boards 

Glass ware, cut and not specified 
other articles of 
vfttls, not above 6 oz. . groce 
not above 8 oz. do 
bottles, not above 1 quart do 
not abovd ft quarts do 
not above 1 gallon do 
Demijohns number 

‘Glass, window, not above 8 by 10 
inches 100 sq. ft. 

10 by 12 do 

‘ * 10 by 15 do 

* above 10 by 15 do 


27,012 

737,146 

82,452 

886,465 

349,290 

103,470 

2,190,674 

25,710 

79,118,961 


107,646185 
* 24,365' 
30,660 
52,287 
1,386 
8,193 
992,540 


Rate 

of 

duty. 


2 
2 
2 i 
h 

i 

3 *l 

62* 

1 


150 
225 
1250 
175 
200 
4 


rW!250 

1,396)200 


69] 
1,310,551 
275! 
307 
53,198 
8,644 
205,327 
5,068 
30,468 
356] 


76,143} 

3,869 

1,886 

21,584 

77,126 

11,536 

1,126,729 

700) 

81 

11,928 

39512. 


ISIS 


40,577 


2993. 


305 


2,574{5i 


50 

6 

25 

10 

10 

20 

17 

10 

15 

4 


4 

15 

13 

30 

26 

3 

2 

175 

125 

200 

50 

00 

25 


552)300 
350 


400 

00 


Duties. 


540 24 
14,742 98 
2,061 32 
13,296 97 
3,492 90 
3,621 45 
76,673 62 
16,068 75 
791,139 61 
199,145 10 
36,547 50 
68,985 00 
130,717 50 
2,425 50 
16,386 00 
39,701 60 
31 

2,792 00 
34 50 
80,433 06 
68 75 
30 70 
5,319 89 
1,728 80 
34,905 59 
506 80 
4,570 20 
14 24 

3,045 72 
5S0 35 
* 245 18 
6,475 20 
20,052 76 
346 08 
22,534 58 
1,225 00 
101 25 
23,856 00 
987 50 
39 00 
10,144 25 

1,656 00 
1,046 50 
1,220 00 
12,870 00 
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StItxmknt of moneys received into the Treasury from all sources, 
v than customs and public lands, during the year 1829. 


the Bank of the United 

States, ,. * $490,000 00 

Arrears of qjfcebt tax, 11,335 05 

Arrears of nheincl revenue, 14,502 74 

Fees on letters patent, 12,990 00 

Cents odoei at the mint, 11,550 00 

Postage of tetters, 86 60 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitures, , 2,704 32 

Interest on debts due by banks to the U. S. 12,479 47 
Surplus emoluments of officers of the customs, 40,752 53 * 

The sale of the hotel and lot at the Hague, 2,600 00 
The proceeds of the estates of American citi¬ 
zens deceased m foreign countries, 183 98 

The proceeds of property libelled for salvage, 
and not claimed, 518 36 

The late trading establishments with the 

Indians, 1,995 00 

An unknown person, stated to be on account of 
the customs, 75 56 

Moneys received from the late agent for the 
military establishment, for balance due from 
him, 50 50 

Moneys previously advanced on account of the 
first article of mb trsttjjr of Ghent, 615 66 

Moneys previously sdftmced on account of 
tbs 4th, 5th, 6th aftd 7th article* of the treaty 
* of Ghent, . 2,267 23 

Moneys paM order of the court of the 

southern BnLp New York, on account of 
Theron dRfk 7,458 25 

Balances orsA vln«y made m tbs War De- 

the third section of * 

theKt 1820, ™ 16^0109 

—- 138,486 34 




$628,486 34 
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STATKMrJvr os the Expenditures ok the U. States for the tsar 1829. 


CIVIL, MISCELLANEOUS, AltO FOR* 
EIGN INTERCOURSE. 


Legislature 

Executive Department 
Officers of the Mint 
Surveyors and their clerks. 
Commissioner of the Public 

Buildings 

Governments in the Terri¬ 
tories of the U nited States 
Judiciary 


$467,447 59 
530,172 14 
9,600 00 
23,057 44 

2,000 00 

55,344 99 
239,447 20 


$1,327,069 36 

Annuities and grants 1,800 00 

Mmt establishment 34,265 00 

Extending the Mint estab¬ 
lishment 61,666 67 

U ncldimed merchandise 716 69 

Light-house establishment 289,149 07 

Surveys of public lands 51,289 08 

Registers and Receivers of 
Land Offices 1,125 00 

Preservation of the public 
archives in Flonda 1,077 45 

Land Haims in Florida ter¬ 
ritory 8,549 74 

Do. in Michigan ter¬ 
ritory " 2,202 79 

Do. in Saint Helena 

sk^jd distnct 800 00 

Roads within the State of 
Ohio 3,577 98 

Roads and canals within the 
State of Indiana 8,902 11 

Encouragement of learn¬ 
ing within the State of a •* 

Illinois 1,727 88 

Repayment for lands erro¬ 
neously sold by the Uni¬ 
ted States 92 50 

Marine hospital establish¬ 
ment , 63,562 28 

Appropriation for the Navy 
hospital fund 125,000 00 

Public buildings in Wash¬ 
ington 74,114 67 

Penitentiary for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia 14,500 00 

Accommodation of the 
President’s household 14,000 00 

Consular receipts under the 
act of 24tli April, 1792 156 84 

Bringing voles tor President 
and Vice President 2,706 50 

Payment of balances to offi¬ 
cers of old internal ssve- 
nue 216 57 

Payment of balances to col¬ 
lectors of new internal 
revenue 218 46 

Payment of claims for buil¬ 
dings destroy ed 1,480 \)0 


Florida claims 1,238 74 

Stock in the Louisville and 
Portland Canal Company 148,500 00 
Stock in the Dismal Swamp 
Canal Company 50,000 00 

Stock in the Chesapeake 
and OhioTJanal Company 125,000 00 
Stock in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Cana 
Company 150,000 00 

Building custom-houses and 
warehouses 9,131 93 

Revolutionary claims, per 
art of 15th May, 1828 288,446 24 

Miscellaneous expenses 51,486 57 


Diplomatic department 
Contingent expenses of for¬ 
eign intercourse 
Agency in i elation to north¬ 
eastern boundaiy 
Relief and protection of 
American seamen 
Treaties with the Mediter¬ 
ranean powers 
Claims on Spam 
Payment of claims under 
die 9th article of the 
treaty with Spain 
Awards under the 1st arti¬ 
cle of the treaty of Ghent 


1,566,679 66 
122,452 14 

15,515 16 

19,280 22 

10,110 67 

11.938 88 
18,587 40 

598 99 
9,033 38 


207,765 85 


MILITARY* establishment. 


Pay of the Anny and sub¬ 
sistence of officers* ’> 
Subsistence' *> 
Qu'irtermaster’sdepsrtufent 
Forage 

Clothing Or purchasing de¬ 
partment 

Bounties and premiums 
Expenses of recruiting' 
Medical or hospital depart¬ 
ment 

Purchase of woollens for 
1829 and 1830 
Contingencies 
Military Academy, West 
Point 

Armories * 

Arsenals 

Arsenal at Augusta, Maine 
Arsenal at Mount Vernon, 
Alabama * 

Ordnance 1 v 

Armament of fortifications 
Arming and equipping mili¬ 
tia 


1,134,284 40 
299,408 63 
341,138 18 
39,874 97 

167,366 41 
25,601 13 
13,987 84 

23,362 14 

20,000 00 
7,987 39 

27,925 11 
361,384 44 
107,125 18 
18 40 

23,200 00 
95,551 88 
136,767 61 

219,654 37 
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Repairs and contingencies 
of fortifications 
Fort Monroe 
Fort Calhoun 

Fort Delaware „ 

Fort Hamilton ** 

Fort Adams, 

Fort Jackson 
Fort at Mobile point 
Fort Macon 

Fort at Oak island, N. C. 
Fortifications at Charleston, 
South Carolina ' 


Do. Savannah, Georgia 
Do. Pensacola, Florida 
Repairs and preservation 
of fori Lafayette , 
Completion of battery at 
Bienvenue 

Erection oi a tower at bay' 
ou Dupre, La. 
Construction of a wharf at 
fort Constitution, Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire 
Do. do. at fort M’Heury, 
Baltimore, Md 
Do. do. at fort Wolcott 
Barracks.it Michilimatki- 


nac, Michigan 
Do. at fort Sullivan, East- 
port, Maine 

Do. at foit Trumbull, N. 

London, Connecticut 
Do. at fort ^Severn, An¬ 
napolis, Md. 

Do. at fort Winnebago, 
N. W. T. 


Do. at fort Crawford, Prai¬ 
rie du Chicn, N. W. T. 

Erection of a breakwater at 
tlu* mouth of Delaware 
bay 

Building piers, mouth of 
Oswego river, N. Y. 

Do. mouth of Buflhlo 

creek, N. Y. 

Do. New Castle, Del. 

Do. at Allen's Rock, 

Warren river 

Do. at La Plaisance bay, 

Michigan 

Do. &c. Merrimack liv¬ 

er, Conn. 

4 Do. fee. Stonington,Con¬ 

necticut 

Do. harbor of Dunkirk, 

N. Y. 

Extending piers, harbor of 
. Edgartown, Mass. 

Do. harbor of Black Rock, 
N. Y. 

Examining piers at Sandy 
bay. Mass. » 


T,496 30 
101,500 00 
100,000 00 
12,000 00 
100,000 00 
97,277 06 
16,000 00 
100,00 00 
67,975 00 
66,584 12 

81,672 00 
4,300 00 
90,000 00 

22,000 00 

6,447 80 

16,077 41 


000 00 

1.500 00 
31 21 

1,705 40 

2.500 00 
5,900 00 
1,000 00 
9,000 00 

10,000 00 

66,905 00 

22,618*34 

9,206 00 
17,695 99 

3,751 26 

2,000 00 

82,100 00 

19,858 14 

9,812 75 

2,500 00 

30,000 00 

150 6o 


Repairing piers at Port 
Penn and Marcus Hook, 
Penn. 

Do. at Kennebunk river, 
in Maine 

Preservation of islands in 
Boston harbor 

Completion of sea-wall, 
George's island, Boston 
harbor 

Deepening the harbor of 
Sackett*s harbor, N, Y. 

Do. harbor of Mobile, 
Alabama 

Do. the channel through 
the Pass au Heron, near 
Mobile bay 

Dccpenirfg the channel be¬ 
tween St John’s and St 
Mary’s Harbor 

Closing the breaih made 
in the peninsula at 
Presque hie bay, Penn. 

Improving the navigation 
ot the Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi rivers 1 

Do. of the Ohio river 

Do. of Red river, Aikan- 


sas 

Do. of Mill river, Conn. 

Do. of Genesee river, N. 
York 

Do. of Cape Fear river, 
N. C. 

Do. of Conneaut Creek, 
Ohio, 

Do. harborofClcavcland, 
Ohio 

Improving the navigation 
of the harbor of Hyanni*, 
Mass. 

Removing obstructions, 
mouth of Grand River, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Huron river, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Ashtabula creek, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Cunnifigham 
creek, Ohio 

Do. do. Berwick branch of 
Piscataqua river, N. II. 

Do. do. Black river, Ohio. 

Do. do. Apalachit oia riv¬ 
er, Flor. 

Do. do. of Kennebunk 
river, Maine 

Do. do. Ocracock inlet, 
N. C. 

Do. do. haibor of Nan¬ 
tucket harbor, Mass. 

Do. do. Big Sod us bay, 
N.Y. 


5,000 00 
5,000 00 
61.203 50 

7,310 54 
1,187 00 
2,550 00 

2,250 00 

10,000 00 

7,390 25 

47,200 60 
10,000 00 

5.760 00 
3,911 00 

10,000 00 

6.760 00 
6,590 00 
9,000 00 

1,650 00 

3,135 11 
5,935 00 
6,000 00 
2,956 00 

3,170 00 

5.500 00 

1.500 00 
1,720 32 

22,000 00 
19,653 00 
12,000 00 
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Survey of obstructions, 
Wabash river, Ind. 

Do. the Cocheco branch 
of Piscataqua river, New 
Hampshire 

Do. Penobscot river, &c, 
Maine 

Do. North river, Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Do. the harbor of Bass 
River, Mass. 

Do. the river Thames, " 
Conn. 

Do the hrfrbor of West- 
brook. Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Nor¬ 
walk, Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Stam¬ 
ford, Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Sag- 
harbor, N. Y. 

Do. of Flat beach, alias 
Tucker’s island, Now 
Jersey 

Do. Deep creek, Virginia 
Do. Pasquotank river, N. 
Carolina 

Do. the passes at the 
mouth of the Mississippi 
Do. the water tract be¬ 
tween lake Ponchartrain 
and Mobile Ray 
Do. the harbor of St Au- 
* gustine, Flor. 

Surveys and estimates of 
roads and canals 
Completion of the Cumber¬ 
land road to Zanesville 
Presen ation and repairs 
of Cumberland road 
Construction of the Cum¬ 
berland road in Ohio,west 
of Zanesville 

Continuation of the Cum¬ 
berland road in Indiana. 
Road from Detroit to* fort 
Gratiot 

Do. Detroit to Saganaw' 
Do. Detroit to Chicago 
Do. Mattanawcook to’’ 
Mars hill, Maine 
Do. Little Rock to can¬ 
tonment Gibson, Arkan¬ 
sas 

Do. fort Smith to fort 
Towson, Ark. 

Do. Cole rain to Tampa 
bay, Florida 

Road between Pensacola, 
Blakely, atfd Mobile 
point, Florida 
Repairing road between 
Pensacola and Tallahas¬ 
see, in Florida 


500 00 

59 76 
297 30 
178 94 

149 93 

150 00 
130 00 

80 00 
100 00 
150 00 

100 00 
80 00 

80 00 

500 00 

175 00 
300 00 
30,044 01 
42,624 82 

100,000 00 

t 

50^212 82 

14,600 00 

8,150 00 
8.188 90 
8,250 00 

29,224 89 

258 26 
■360 10 
2,810 96 

3,000 00 

3,000 00 


Repairing road between {St 
Augustine and Tallahas¬ 
see, Florida 

Payment of Georgia militia 
claims 

Balances due-to certain 
States on account of. mi¬ 
litia f 

Relief of officers and others 
engaged in the Seminole 
campaign 

Relief of. a company of 
rangers under Capt. J. 
Bigger 

Ransom of American cap¬ 
tives in the late war 
Relief of sundry individu¬ 
als /ffl 

Invalid and half-pay pen¬ 
sions 

Pensions to widows and 
orphans 

Revolutionary pensions 
Arrearages 
Civilization of Indians 
Pay of Indian agents 
Pay of Indian sub-agents 
Presents to Indians 
Contingencies of Indian 
Department 

Suppression of Indian ag¬ 
gressions on the frontiers 
of Georgia and Florida 
Choctaw schools ,, 

To aid the emigration of 
the Creek Indians 
Pay of Illinois and other 
militia 

Expenses of an exploring 
delegation of Indians 
To extinguish the claims of 
Cherokee Indians to 
lands in Georgia 
Compensation to Indians in 
Ohio, for depredations 
committed by white citi¬ 
zens 

Purchase of provisions for 
Quapaw Indians 
Effecting certain Indian 
^treaties, per act. of 20th 
May, 1826 

Effecting a treaty with the 
Creek Indians, pier act of 
22d May, 1826 
Effecting certain Indian 
treaties, per act of 24th 
May, 1828 

Effecting certain Indian 
treaties, per act of 2d 
March, 1829 
Annuities to Indians 


8,000 00 
712 40 

2,216 85 

356 00 

64 50 

109 00 

8,274 85 

180,865 G3 

4,236 46 
764,492 38 
6,948 84 
4,549 87 
29,825 00 
15,100 00 
11,246 76 

97,338 34 

3,041 04 

7.599 II 

10,510 45 
856 55 
6,589 50 

2,768 00 

1,539 25 
1,000 00 

3,031 91 

8.599 39 

,, * 7,920 44 

125,506 49 
246,108 00 

_ 1 i 

6,267,626 58 
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From which deduct the following repay¬ 
ment* ; 


Road from Pensacola to St 
Augustine 

3,460 20 

Opening the Old King’s 
road, FI. 

1,550 00 

Materials for a fort on the 
right bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi 

192 00 

Fort Rigolets and Chef 

i» 

Menteur 

43 09 

Survey of the harbor of 
Nantucket, Massachu¬ 
setts 

63 

Survey of the harbor of 
Stonington, Conn. 

6 37 

Survey of the swash in 
Pamlico sound. North 
Carolina 

17 SO 

Maps, plans, books, &c. 
for the War Department 

341 05 

Running boundary line be¬ 
tween Georgia and Flor¬ 
ida 

275 80 

Purchase of Creek and 
Cherokee reservations of 
lands in Georgia 

9,183 00 

Expenses of treating with 
the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws 

1,253 79 

Holding a treaty with 
Cherokee Indians for 
lands in N. Carolina 

1,073 07 

* 

17,396 30 

Balance, 

6,250,230 23 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


* 


Pay and subsistence of the 
Navy afloat 

Pay and subsistence of the 
Navy, shore stations 

Pay of superintendents, ar¬ 
tificers, Sic. 

Provisions 

Medicines and hospital 
stores 

Repairs and improvement 
of Navy yards 

Ordnance and ordnance 
stores 

Gradual improvement of 
the Navy 

Repairs of vessels 

Laborers and fuel for en- 
gine 

S’urVey of the harbors of 
Savannah and Baltimore, 
&c. 


1,160,068 09 

161,880 *26 

62,222 56 
461,636 83 

25,772 60 

148,989 09 

26,962 61 

444,805 98 
470,945 68 

1,660 45 
84 07 


Agency on the coast of Af¬ 
rica . 


Reimbursement of the mar¬ 
shal of Florida, for ex¬ 
penses of certain Afri¬ 
cans 

Rewarding officers and 
crew of the ship Wasp 
for destroying the Avon 
and Reindeer 
Erection of a breakwater at 
the mouth of Delaware 
bay * 

Arrearages prior to 1st Jan¬ 
uary, 1827 

Arrearages prior to 1st 
January, 1828 
Arrearages prior to 1st 
January, 1829 
Contingent expenses for 
1825 

Contingent expenses for 
1827 

Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1827 
Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1828 
Contingent expenses for 
1829 

Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1829 
Pay and subsistence of the 
marine corps 

Clothing of the marine 
corps 

Military stores of the ma¬ 
rine corps 

Medicines for the marine 
corps 

Barracks for the marine 
corps 

Repairing marine barracks 
at Washington 
Fuel for the marine corps 
Contingent expenses of the 
marine corps 


4,208 32 

6,418 50 

7,873 00 

410 80 

2,911 25 

3,682 67 

365 88 

40 88 

136 17 

2,567 47 

250,770 13 

3,092 32 

117,329 19 

11,850 61 

693 36 

794 44 

363 98 

3,499 42 
8.509 34 

13,792 76 


3,405,890 45 


From which deduct the following repay¬ 
ments .. 

Gradual increase of the 


navy 29,795 86 

Building ten sloops of war 19,592 24 
Repairing and building 
sloops of war 9,743 25 

Navy hospital fund 20,823 99 

Navy pension fund 15,462 77 

Privateer pension fund 62 06 

Contingent expenses prior 
to 1824 23 30 

Contingent expenses for 
1824 61 88 

Contingent expenses for 
1826 180 82 


2,766 *41 
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Contingent expenses for 
182 8 1.393 81 


97,114 98 


Balance 3,308,745 47 


PUBLIC DEBT. 

Interest on the funded debt 2,542,843 23 
Redemption of the (i per 
cent stork of 1814, (loan 
often millions) 6,251,827 59 

Redemption of the 6 per 
cent stock of 1814 537,895 77 


Redemption of the 6 per 
cent, stork of 1815, (loan 
of #18,450,800) 3,019,542 93 

Principal and interest of 
Treasury notes 1,264 27 

Reimbursement of Missis¬ 
sippi stock 450 00 

Paying eertain parts of the 
domestic debt 43 99 


12,383,867 78 


Total Dollars, 25,044,358 40 


YEARS ENDING 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO'! IlL 
UNITED STATES FROM 1*21 TO 1821>. 

Ftying 
duties 
ad Vttlmem. 

Paying spe¬ 
cific duties 

Total of 
mds. pay¬ 
ing duties. 

Tree of 
duty. 

Toal vlauc 
ol 

Imports. 

DOLLARS. 

"M^Oth September, 1321 

1822 
1823 

S mos. to30th Jane, 1824 

3 mos. to 30th Sept. 1824 
Year, 1823 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

30,894,917 
46,361,215 
40,621,552 
29,810,556 
11,440,277 
55,923,959 
42,713,330 
11,956,121 
45,845,7UI 
37,846,298 

21,608,494 

29,581,618 

27,909,427 

19,567,838 

7,166,563 

29,463,606 

29,693,378 

25,672,843 

30,284,887 

24,840,728 

52,503,411 

75,942,833 

88,530,979 

49,378,394 

18,606,840 

85,392,565 

72,406,708 

67,628,961 

70,130,618 

62,887,026 

10,082,313 
7,298,708 
9,048,28*< 
9,608,744 
2,955,029 
10,947,510 
12,567,769 
11,855,101 
12,379.176 
11,805,501 

.62,585,724 
Ml,241,541 
77,579,267 
5S.9S7.138 
21,561,81>9 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
7'UM,0fi8 
88,509 824 
71,192.527 

r 

f 

YEARS ENDINQ 

MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED F1 A'J'ES 
THOM 1821 TO 1829. 

Faying 
duties 
id valorem. 

Paling spe¬ 
cific duties. 

Total of 
mils, pay¬ 
ing duties. 

1 Free of 

J duty. 

j Total valun 

DOLLARS. 

30tb September, 1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

4,495,090 
4,699,844 
8,502,329 
9,724,073 
12,554,408 
11,276,536 
8,139,271 
7,689,381 
5,631,309| 

5,942,641 

6,401,462 

11,341,544 

7,498,002 

10,150,395 

8,127.968 

7,478,715 

5,477,958 

5,796,092 

10,637,781 

11,101,306 

19,846,878 

17,222,076 

22,704,803 

19,404,504 

15,617,986 

13,107,339 

11,427.401 

10,764,757 
11,184.896 
7,696,749 
8,115,082 
9,886,840 
6,135,108 
7,786,150 
8,427,678 
6,231,077 

121,302,438 
22,280,202 
27,543,622 
25,337,157 
82,590,643 
21,539,612 
23,403,136 
21.595,017, 
16,658,478 














Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, commencing on the 1 st day of October, 1828 , and ending on 

the 30 tli day of September, 1829 . 
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Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the Tonnage of the several 
Districts of the United States, on the last day of December, 1828. 


districts. 

tlegUierod Ton 

uage. 

lliil 

Tutal Toim.iao of 
each DUtrict. 

- 

Tun* and 95tli*. 

Passamaquoddy, Maine, 

13,032 67 

3,821 62 

16,854 23 

Machias, .... 

181 08 

5,951 17 

6,132 25 

Frenchman’s Bay, - 

3,226 70 

9,428 53 

12,655 37 

Penobscot, - 

6,364 91 

21,634 42 

27,999 38 

Belfast, .... 

3,423 37 

12,921 16 

16,344 53 

WAlrioborough, ... 

3,407 65 

29,488 32 

82,896 02 

Wiscasset, .... 

2.661 73 

9,549 82 

12,211 60 

Bath, .... 

19.619 11 

16,672 53 

36,291 64 

Portland, .... 

37,060 84 

19,889 00 

56,919 81 

Saco, .... 

2,170 15 

2,533 55 

4,703 70 
8,445 88 

Kennebunk, - - - * 

7,329 56 

1,116 32 

York, .... 

271 25 

1.183 68 

1,454 93 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

19,722 02 

0,531 l(i 

26,253 IS 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, 

12,280 62 

14.707 49 

26,988 16 

Ipswich, .... 

69 60 

1,312 0t 

1,381 64 

Gloucester, .... 

4,219 03 

11.890 02 

16,109 05 

Salem, .... 

34,425 09 

13,785 82 

18,2lit 91 

Marblehead,.... 

2.742 84 

9,076 11 

11.819 00 

Boston, .... 

119,167 59 

56,694 59 

176,162 23 

Plymouth, .... 

12,121 82 

16,211 17 

28,:«i6 34 

Dighton, .... 

558 49 

4,097 49 

4,656 03 

New Bedford, ... 

36,843 31 

13,014 60 

50,457 91 

Barnstable, - 

1,728 14 

28,480 45 

30,208 59 

Edgartown, .... 

2,229 66 

1,675 II 

3,804 77 

Nantucket, - 

20,704 48 

5,642 83 

26.347 36 

Providcncg, Rhode Island, - 

12,289 53 

7,962 88 

20,252 46 

Bristol, .... 

8,330 85 

3.259 10 

11,590 00 

Newport, .... 

6.732 41 

4,831 69 
13,286 36 

11,664 15 

Middletown, Connecticut, - 

5,880 45 

19,166 81 

New London, ... 

6,150 75 

9,808 34 

15.959 14 

New Havon, ... 

4,416 86 

9,024 61 

13,441 52 
12,292 10 

Fairfield, .... 

366 28 

11,925 77 

Vermont, .... 


764 61 

764 61 

Champlain, New York, 

1,860 85 


1,866 85 

Sackett’s Harbor, 

918 03 

1,281 25 

2,199 28 

Oswego, .... 

159 47 

361 67 

521 19 

Niagara,, .... 
Genesee, .... 

902 68 

996 09 

1,898 77 

Oswegatchie, - * 

Buffalo Croek, ... 

Sagg Harbor, ... 

3,679 12 

5,005 68 

8,744 80 

New York, - - - - 

158,237 70 

181,167 09 

339,404 79 

Cape Vincent, ... 

134 26 


134 26 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, - 

1*01 51 

12,051 41 

13,152 92 

Bridgetown, ... 

312 39 

18,339 36 

18,651 75 

Builington, - 


2,284 38 

2,284 38 

Little Egg Harbor, - 


4,545 57 

4,5 t5 57 

Great Egg Harbor, - 

28 61 

10,108 91 

10,137 57 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

66,664 14 

37,416 50 

104,080 64 

Presque Isle, - 

175 36 

356 43 

533 79 

Wilmington, Delaware, 

357 78 

12,855 58 

13,213 41 

Baltimoie, Maryland, 

65,419 00 

40,884 27 

106,803 27 

Oxford, - ' - 

231 69 

20,428 63 

20,660 27 

Vienna, - - • - 

464 38 

26,247 93 

26,712 36 

Snow Hill, - - - - 

525 37 ' 

8,122 58 

8,648 OO 

Annapolis, * - - - | 

k , 

4,494 71 

4,494 71 












STATEMENT-t-Continued. 


DISTRICTS, 


Registered Toc-i 
nage. 


Knrutled end l,i- 
censed tonnage. 


Total Tonnage of 
each District. 


Tons and 95llis. 


St Mary’s, - 
Georgetown, Columbia, 
Alexandria, - 
Nortolk, Virginia. 

Petersburg, - - *» 

Richmond, - 
Yorktown, - 
East River, - 
Tappahaimock, 

Folly Landing, 

Cherrystone, - - 

Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Newbctn, 

Washington, 

Edcnton, 

Camden, 

Beaufort, 

Plymouth, - 
Ocracoko, - ' 

Charleston. South Carolina, 


2,474 13 
5,1 >07 91 
6,691 00 
2,339 40 
3,543 17 
49 54 
1,116 86 

1.802 53 
81 43 

12,334 53 
5,486 ^0 

2.803 00 1 
2,668 06 
4,589 83 

940 47 
1,622 59 
12,871 44 


4,169 10 
4,712 78 
10,137 85 
17,478 93 
4,593 71 
4,882 11 
2,805 57 
3,948 64 
11,794 11 
3,535 12 
2,636 83 
1,717 30 
2,971 82 
2,885 35 
7,527 73 
6,022 07 

446 75 
2,078 38 
19,573 52 
1,213 72 


4,169 10 
7,186 91 
16,045 81 
24,109 93 
6,933 16 
8,425 28 
2,855 16 
5,065 55 
13,596 64 
3,619 55 
2,636 83 
14,051 83 
8,458 27 
5,688 35 
10,195 79 
10,611 90 

1,387 27 

3,701 02 
32,445 01 
1,243 72 


Georgetown, 

Beaufort, 

Savanuah, Georgia, - 


6,016 65 


4,686 83 


10,703 53 


Sunbury, 

Hardwick, - 
Brunswick, - 

St Mary'-. - 
Miami, Ohio, 
Cuyahoga^ - 
Sandusky, 

Detroit, Michigan, - 
Michilimarkiriac, 
Mobile, Alabama, - 
Blakeley, - t , ' 

Pearl River, Louisiana, 
New Orleans, 

Techc, - 

Pensacola, Florida, - 


1,023 62 
530 45 

1,701 91 
80 69 
50 04 

3,526 07 

49 91 
19,397 76 

199 35 


1,003 72 
697 82 


606 25 | 
420 89 

6,916 90 

748 84 
31,708 22 

163 72 
392 06 


2,027 39 
1,228 32 

1,701 91 
686 94 
470 93 

10,173 02 

798 80 
51,105 03 

363 
392 06 


St Augustine, 
St Marks, 
Key West, - 


Total, 


1,508 27 


812,619 37 


518 46 


928,772 50 


2,026 73 
L74L391 87 
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A Statement exhibiting the quantity of American and Foreign Ton¬ 
nage entered into, and departing from, each District, during the year 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1829. ____ 


DISTRICTS. 


American. j 

FoflEtGH. 

Entered. | Departing. | 

Entitled. I Du parting. 

Tons. 


Passamaiiuoddy, - 

. 

_ 


20,198 

a;ei4 

Machms, 

- 

- 

1,035 

1 en-s 


Frenchman's Bay, 

- 

- 

» 2,135 

2,13-7 


Penobscot, 

_ 

_ 

1,541) 

2,623 


Waldohorough, - 

- 

_ 

J ,747 

1,572 


Wiscasset, 

- 

- 

1,113 

675 


Bath, 


_ 

12,554 

16,617 

410 

Portland, 

- 

- 

30,156 

37,006 


Kemnbunk, 

- 

- 

1,319 

1,613 


Belfusl, 


_ 

599 

1,091 


Saco, 

_ 

. 

509 

697 


York, 

_ 

- 

90 

‘10 


Portsmouth, 

- 

- 

8,723 

6,748. 


Vermont, 

_ 


94,31.7 

24,101 


Newliuryport, 

- 

- 

G v ’»U r > 

4,121 


Gloucester, 

- 

- 

2,1 >16 

3,<51 

180 

Saloiti, 

- 

- 

17,9.-, | 

17,-738 

Marblehead, 


- 

5>,u; i 

1,139 


Button, 

_ 

► 

J17,00“ 

68,..03 

4,817 

Plymouth, 

- 

- 

5,700 

1,661 


Hann-tablo, 

- 


315 

111 


Naimieket, 

- 

- 

ii 17 

317 


Eiigartou n. 

- 


9,1 li> 

■1 059 


New lledlnril, 

• 

- 

11,5'0 

18,3*. 1 


Dightuu, 

_ 

_ 

7i.‘< 

337 


Newport, 

- 

- 

«)■'« 

3,109 

139 

Bristol, 

- 


3,.-*<> 

4,763 


I’royiduiire, 

- 

- 

8,75.1 

7,919 




- 

4,6li4 

5,851 

250 

MiiMletowii, 



3,913 

2,699 


New Unven, 
Faittield, 


.. 

7,351 

7 181 


_ 


411 

59 


New York, 

_ 


211,7 I 

205,313 

26,01*1 

Sagg Harbor, • - 

- 


393 

10,930 

Champlain, 

- 

- 

9,759 


Oswego, 

- 


1 ,*.ul 

1,5.-2 

1,817 

Genesee, 

_ 


1.709 

1,311 

1 ,918 

Socket t’. Harbor, 

. 

_ 

1,362 

1,408 

375 

Perth Amboy, 

- 

- 

i ,709 

354 

401 

Bridgetown, 

- 

- 


60 


Philadelphia, 

_ 

- 

(mVJ'sM 

52,8-11 

6,232 

Delawuro, 


_ 

(1. Ill 

308 


Baltimore, 


_ 

51,013 

51,248 

6,146 

Annapolis, 

- 

- 


139 

Snow Hill, 


. 

596 


Oxford, 

_ 

_ 

43!) 



Georgetown, 

. 

- 

2.212 

2,01.5 


Alexandria, 

• 

_ 

7,0*2.* 

11,101 


Norfolk, 

- 

- 

7,272 

15,361 

* 3,926 

PeteiHburg, 

_ 


1,7-14 

7,143 

Richmond,] 

. 

- 

J ,706 

16,125 

1,145 

East River, 


- 

1,013 

497 

Tuppahannock, - 

- 

- 

298 

891 


Folly Handing, - 

- 

- 

328 

324 


Cherry Stono, 

- 

- 

3i)l 

27(> 


Wilmington, 

- 

- 

17,615 

24,937 

1,798 

Newborn, 


- 

7,029 

8,123 


Washington, 

- 

- 

2,732 

4,616 


Eilonton, 


. 

2,- 62 

4,217 


Camden, 


. 

4,:t5l 

0,557 


Plymouth, 

Clmrleston, 

- 

m 

!HJ7 

27,696 

b(i,iW7 

23,597 

Savannah, 

• 

- 

J 2,433 

45,!»91 

8,493 

Brunswick, - 

• 

. 

635 

1,474 

Pensacola, 

• 

• 

386 

292 

304 

St Augustine, 

Key West, 

Mobile, 

- 

• 

4,965 

J29 

5,638 

• 1,388* 

_ 

. 

11,883 

14,494 

5,400 

Mississippi, 

. 

- 

67,680 

87,657 

31,535 

Cuyahoga, 

Detroit, 



•25 

71 

71 

239 


Total, 

- 

872,9-19 

944,799 1 

130,743 


9,705 


3,8£5 


£d,343 


1.980 

a,m»7 

505 


<1,6.5 

6,890 


SKI 

4,011 

50.1 

2,957 


1,513 


24,173 

9,395 

399 

254 

916 

4,953 

33,172 


133,006 
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Suvmary Statement of Merchandise, imported into the United States, 
in American and Foreign Vessels, commencing on the 1st day of 
October, 1828, and ending on the 30th September, 1829. 


SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


In American 
vessels. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE FREE OF DUTY. 

Articles imported for the use ,of the United 
' States ....... 

Articles especially imported for Philosophical 
Societies, &c. 

Philosophical apparatus - ... 

liooks .... ... 

Statuary, busts, casts and specimens of sculp¬ 
ture - • .... 

Paintings, drawings, etchings and engravings - 
Anatomical prcpaiationj - 
Antimony, regulus of ... 

Lapis ealaminuri>, teuteneguc, spelter or zinc - 
Burr stones, unwrought ... 
Brimstone and Sulphur ... 

Corktree, baik ot. 

Clay, mm ruught - 
Rags of an \ kind oi cloth 
Fuh of all kiml-i - 

Hides and skins, raw .... 

Plaster of Pans ..... 

Spccme ih of botany, natural history and min¬ 
er,.logy ...... 

Mo’JeN of inventions and machinery 
Bin ilia -. 

Wood, live •. 

“ unmanufactured, mahogany and othei 
Animals lm breed .... 

Pewter, old - .... 

Tin, in pigs and bars - 

Brass, old. 

Coppoi, in pigs and bars - 1 

“ in plates, suited to the sheathing of sliip- 
“ for the use of the mint 
“ old, fit onlv to be manufactured 
Bullion, gold - .... 

“ silver ..... 

Specie, gold. 

“ silver. 

All other articles. 


In For. 
vessels. 


$ 6,212 

10,829 

• 462! 

78 
60 
4,766 
8.607 
9,067 
12,915 
2,4-18 
3.036 
187.! >28 
326,706 
2,231.524 
64,68 * 


11,758 

3,044 

22,549 

233,383 

214,855 

19.995 

1.0S9 

80,819 

9,312 

385.996 

264,219 

14,495 

83,156 

110.408 

834.707 

680,74 

5,463.898 

2,570 


$1,455 


$11,306,380 


VALUE or MERCHANDISE PATINO DUTIES 
AD VALOREM. 

Manufactures of Wool. 

Not above 50 cents per square yard 
100 do 

250 do 

400 do 

Above 400 do 

Flannels and baizes 
Blankets ■ * - - 

Hosier}’, gloves, mlts, Stc. 


$571,256 
1,355,654 
1,264,605 
90,049 
9,432 
91,587 
410,349! 
222,504 


Total. 


122 

335 

1,510 

110 

10,671 

7.297 

21,085 


1,951 


26,308 

99,385 

361 

3,298 

36 

9,561 

1,754 

230 

2,400 

25.231 

2S5,9-11 


9,121 


23,039] 

5,053 

13,5691 

3,203! 

134 

3,447 

44,618 

8,482! 


$1,455 


6,242 

10,829 

462 

78 

60 

4,918 

8,942 

9,067 

14,125 

2,448 

3,176 

198.599 

334,003 

2,252,609 

64,682 

13,709 
3,044 
22,549 
259,691 
314,240 
20,356 
1,089 
84,117 
9,312 
386,032 
273,780 
11,495 
. 84,910 
110,638 
837,107 
706,028 
5,749,839 
2,570 


$11,805,501 


594,295 

1,360,707 

1,278,174 

93,252 

9,566 

95,034 

455,467 

230,986 
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Statement — Continued. 


Worsted “luff goods * 

AH other articles - 

Manufactures of Cotton. 

Printed and colored - 

White - 

Hosiery, gloves, mits, &c, 

Twist, yarn and thread 

Nankeens .... 

All other manufactures of 

* 

Silks from India. 

Piece goods 

Other articles of - 

Silks iiotn other pfaces. 

Piece goods - 
Other artic les ot - 

Vestings and plaids — wool, or wool and cotton 

or silk ..... 

cotton or cotton and silk 

Flax and linens, bleached and unbleached 
Checks and stripes .... 

All other articles paying a duty of 25> per cent 
Hemp — Ticklonlmtgs, Osnabu.'gs and 15uihi;>. 
Russia sheetings, hi own 

white - 

All other articles of, eveept cordage 
Iron and Steel. 

Side arms and fire arms, other than rifles and 
muskets - - - - - 

Drawing knives, axes, adzes and socket chisels 
Bridle hits ol all di-'Ciiptions 
Steelv.iids, st.ile», beams and vices 
Cutting knives, scjllies, sickles, reaping hooks. 

spades, and shovels - 
Screws, weighing 24 pounds and upwards 
Screws (called wood screws) ... 
Other articles not specified - 

• Copper. 9 

Vessels of * - - - 

A1J other manufacture? of, paying a duty of 25 
per cent ..... 

Brass ------ 

Tin - - 

Pewter and lead, except shot - 

Wood, including cabinet ware - * - 

Leather, including saddles, bridles ami harness - 

Glass Ware, not subject to specific duties 

China or porcelain - 

Earthen and stone .... 

Japanned - 

Plated ..... 

Gilt. 

Gold, Silver, &c. 

Watches and parts of - 
Articles composed wholly or chiefly of pearls 
and precious stones, set, fitc. 


1,668,97 

1 31,651 

642,43 

5 9,523 

4,060,22 

J 343,855 

2,004,10 

4 238,701 

497.52 

> 99,468 

139,55 

1 33,5(13 

531,01’ 

r n,i 62 

396,66! 

•. 16,173 

1,73.7,97! 

75,418 

203,69! 


2.997,61-3 

17,793 

2.000,8381 19,301 

f 

232.725 

! 303 

li;,!!20i 1,503 

1,855.022 

1 625.159 

97.153 

j 4,5)65 

227.^12 

, 32.718 

10l).(i*7, 125,032' 

230.56! 

1 

17,291.; 

4 1,90a 

7,603 

125,004 

7,220 

17,923 

1,361 

19,03-1 

302 

3] ,896 

58,s 

58,833 

18,429 

2.640 


611,504' 

1 373 

2,4 47,690! 

277,7 Kb 

2,279 

l.sflC 

39,55)5} 

12,155 

298,778 

17,5.53 

8,8117| 

2.234 

21,232} 

3,418 

114,069 

6,812 

536,588 

7,012 

102.763 

41,520 

91,510 

3,387 

998,981 

240,836 

52,927 

26 

115,(132 


69,926 

12 

301,789 

44,668 

63,859 

5,952 


1,600,622 

551,068 


4,40J,078 

2 , 242,805 

686,997 

173,120 

642,179 

412,838 


1 , 8119 , 3,91 
203,693 


3,015,-105 

2,020,139 

2-53.028 
18.423 
2,480.181 
101,720 
260,530 
531,709 
23 (.569 
17.296 
52,51*5 


132.224 
] 9 . 2^7 
P.336 
32,1- J 

77.262 

2,610 

61,067 

2.725.130 


4,175 

43,010 
316,331 
11,101 
24,680 
120,91-1 
543,630 
1 (4,293 
97,927 
1,239,817 
62,953 
116,632 
69,938 


346,467 
69,8’1 
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Statement — Continued. 


Lace—thread, silk, or cotton, other than coach, 
coach, - - . 

Plated saddlery, coach and harness furniture, - 
Square wire, used for umbrella stretchers, 
Marble, and manufactures of marble, - 

Cyphering slates,. 

Prepared quills, ...... 

Black lead pencils, ..... 

Paper hangings, - - - * - 

brushes of all kinds,. 

Quicksilver, -. 

Hair cloth and hair seating, .... 
Bolting cloths,. 

Hats, Caps, and Bonnets : 

Leghorn, straw, chip, or grass flats, braids, or 

plaits, . 

Fur, wool, leather or silk, .... 
Ready made clothing, ..... 

Unmanufactured : 

Copper bottoms, and copper in plates or sheets, 
not suited to the sheathing of ships, - 
Brass, in pl.Ucs and sheets, .... 

Tin. in plates or sheets,. 

Raw silk,. 

Opium. ....... 

Articles not specially enumerated, subject to 
duty ot 124 percent,. 


Do. 

do. 

15 per cent, 

Do. 

do. 

20 

do. - 

Do. 

do. 

25 

do. - 

Do. _ 

do. 

30 

do. - 

Do. 

do. 

33* 

do. * 

Do. 

do. 

35 

do. - 

Do. 

do. 

45 

do. - 

Do. 

do. 

50 

do. - 


790,970 
541 
25,706 
7,613 
18,638 
6,473 
14,979 
1,305 
80,455 
5,415 
210,608 
11,166 
41,774 


1)13,157 

20,783 

67,647 


6,044 

17,416 

274,216 

101,796 

107,171 

762,949 

1,996,460 

69,288 

93,082 

366,693 

362 

474 

167 

1,009: 


12,533] 


2,895 
1,849 
7,077 
964 
2,356| 
219 


139! 

500) 


724 

3,78( 

11,489| 


5,391 
46,11 ( 


14,90 

138,27 

4,828 

17,21 

42,50t 

28: 


803,503 

641 

25,706 

7,613 

21,528 

8,322 

22,056 

2,269 

82,811 

5,634 

210,608 

11,305 

42,274 


513,881 

30,563 

79,136 


11,425 

17,416 

320,326 

101,796 

107,171 

777,856 

2,134,731 

74,116 

110,292 

409,201 

362 

757 

167 

1,009 


$34,742,382j3,103,916|37,846,298 
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Summary Statement of the value of the Exports of the Growth, Pro¬ 
duce. and Manufacture of the United States, during the year ending 
on the 30th day of September, IH29. 


THE HKA. 

Fisheries— 

Dried list, or cod fisheries, 

Pickled li-.li, or ri\ or fisheries, herring, 
shad, salmon, mackerel. 

Whale (common) oil, and whalebone, 
Spermaceti oil and candles, 

THE FOREST. 

Skins and furs,. 

(iinscng. 

Product of wood— 

Staves, shinnies, hoards, anil other lum¬ 
ber, . 

Oak hark, and other dye, - - - 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin and turpen-] 
tine. ...... 

Ashes, pot and pearl, .... 

AG Kiel’ I.Tl'RE. 

Product ol animals— 

Reef. tallow, linles, and horned cattle, 
Putter and cheese, .... 
Pork (pickled) bacon, lard, Jive hogs, - 
Horse- and mules, .... 
Sheep, 

Vegetable fio.l — 

Wheat, dour, and biscuit, - 

Indian com and meal, ... 

Ryeimal,. 

R> e. oats, and other-mall grain and pulse, 
Potatoc-, .... 

Apple-.. 

Rice, ..... 


Tobacco, ...... 

Cotton,.. 

All other agricultural products— 
Flaxseed, - \ 

Hops,. 

Prawn sugar,. 

MAN L" FAC TURKS. 

Soap and tallow randies, ... 
Leather, hoot- and shoes, ... 

Saddlery,. 

Hats,. 

Wax,. 

Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and porter, - 
Wood (including coaches and other car¬ 
riages), . 

Snuff and tobacco, .... 

Lead, - -. 

Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, - 
Cordage, . 


747,511 

220,527 

495,16.7 

353,869 

1,817,100 


526,507 

114,396 


1,680,103 
163,106 

377,613 

817,434 

3,040,956 

3,681.759 

671.955 

176,205 

1,493,629 

207,838 

10,641 

2,563,291 

5,972,920 
974.533 
127,001 
71,896 
30,079 
15,958 
2,511,370 

9.709.762 

12,273,053 

1,982,974 

26,575,311 

113,010 

6,917 

3,289 

123,248 


692,691 

356,659 

35.765 

270,780 

132,939 

215,194 

501,916 
202,396 
8,117 
30,112 
7,984 




xlv 

SUMMARY STATEMENT— Continued 


Iron,. 

Spirits from molasses, - 

Sugar refined,. 

Chocolate, - - 

Gunpowder,. 

Copper and brass, - 

Medicinal drugs, - • * - 

Cotton piece goods— 

Printed and colored, - - - - j 

While, - 

Nankeens,. 

Twist, yam, and thread - - - 

All other manufactures of 
Flax and hemp— 

Cloth and thread, - 
Bags, and all manufactures of - 
Wearing apparel, .... 

Combs anti buttons, - 

Brushes, ...... 

Billiard tables and apparatus. 

Umbrellas and parasols, 

Leather and morocco skins, not sold, per lb. 
Fire engines and apparatus, ... 

Pi luting presses and type, - 
Musical instruments, - 
Books and maps, - 

Pape*- and oilier stationary, . - - 

Paints and varnish, .... 

Vinegar, ...... 

Eajjfchen and stone ware, ... 

Manufactures of glass, ... 

• tm, .... 
pewter and lead, 
marble and stone, 
gold and rilver, and gold 
leaf. 

Gold and silver coin, .... 
Artificial flowers and jewelry, 

Molasses, ...... 

Trunks,. 

Brick and lime, * * - - . 

Salt,. 

Articles not distinguished in returns— 
Manufactured, .... 
Raw produce,.I 


145,024 

981,370 

1,878 

3.819 

127,336 


223,705 

166,740 

50,739 

1,75.9 

171,924 

129,647 

101,524 


1,259,457 

2,166 

14,954 

91,108 

76.250 
3,150 
3,413 

22,067 

80,173 

2,832 

12,908 

8,868 

29,010 

25,629 

21,133 

5,953 

5,592 

49,900 

1,757 

5,185 

2,647 

11.250 
612,886 

21,627 

1,992 

11,248 

3,717 

27,648 

* 809,100 
221,544 


3,301.550 


12,414,550 

650 

580,650 

$55,700,193 
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Statement showing tlic whole amount of Indian Annuities now pay¬ 
able under treaty provisions ; dates of the acts of appropriation : 
names of tribes to whom payable; the sums which are permanent, 
and those which arc limited, and the terms of limitation. 


Date of Act. 

Nanie!> of lndiau Tribe*. 

Annuity. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Term 

1796, May 6 

Wyandot ■», 

1.000 

1.000 




Slmvanesc, 

i;<H>o 

1,000 




Delawares, 

l.ono 





Wca«, - 

5W0 

500 




Pianka-lnivvs, 

500 

50(1 




Ka<kn'hias, 

500 

500 




Ottowas, 

1,000 

1.000 




Chippewa*. 

1.000 

1.000 




Pottawalanner., - 

1,000 





Eel Rixors.* 

500 

500 



1799, Feb. 25 

Si\ Nations, New Vurk, 

4,500 

1.500 




Crocks. ... 

1,500 

1,500 




Cherokees, 

6,000 

6,000 




Chick.i'jw s. 

3,000 

3,000 



1805, March 3 

Sac' and Foxes, - 

1.000 

1,000 



1906, April 21 

AN yn.ulot', Mu users, Debt- 




F 


■Hares, tie. - 

S25 

825 




Wcas. - 

250 

250 




Cherokees, 

3,000 

3,000 




Eel Fixers, 

250 

250 



1907, March 3 

Pianka'havvs, 

300 

300 



1908, Feb. 19 

Wyandot', 

too 

400 




Oltowa', - 

S00 

SOO 




Clnppewas, 

800 

800 




Pottaxxntaniies, Huron, - 

400 

too 




Choctaws, 

3,000 

3,000 

€ 


1810, May 1 

Delaw ares. 

500 

500 




AN eii', - 

-too 

100 




J’otum atamics, - 

500 

500 




Et 1 River*, 

350 

350 



1811, March 3 

0'U£C', - 

1,500 

1,500 



1816, Aptil 26 

Voting King, Seneca child. 

200 



lafe 

1817, March 3 

Choctaws, 

6,000 


6,000 

1836 

1819, March 3 

AV\ andots, 

4,500 

1,500 




Shaw ant: sc, 

, 2,000 

2,000 



• 

Shaw.mcse and Senecas, 






Lewistown, - 

1,000 

1,000 




Scm?cas, Eewislowr. 

1,000 

1,000 




Delawaies, 

4,000 

4,000 




\\ eas. - 

1,850 

1,850 




Ottowas, - 

2,500 

1,500 


1832 


Pottawatamies, - 

3,800 

2,500 


1832 


Quapaws, - - * 

1,000 

i ,000 




Creeks, - 

3,000 

3,000 




Chippewas, 

1,000 


1XEZ21 

1832 


Chickasaws, 

20,000 


m 

1833 

1820, May 15 

Chippewas, 

1,000 




1822, May 7 

Kaska«kias, 

500 

500 




Ottowas, 

2,500 

n 


1831 


Choctaws, 

3,000 

fexu'ioa 




Pottawatamies, - 

5,000 


MrfiTilill 

1841 


Same, 

1,000 


1,000 

1836 


Kickapoos of Illinois, 

2,0(/0 



1834 


Chijipewas, pleasure of the 


f 




President, - 

2,000 
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STATEMENT — Cojvtttvukd. 


Date of Act. 

Named of Indian Tribes. 

■E 

ermanant. 

Limited. 

I'erm. 

1822, May 7 

Mushulatubbee, a chief, - 

150 


150 

Lile. 

1824, May 26 

Florida Indians, - 

7,000 


7,000 

1843 


Creeks, - 

10,000 


10,000 

1834 

1826, May 20 

Sacs and Foxes, - 

1,000 


1,000 

1.834 


Quapaws, 

1,000 


1,000 

1835 


low ays, 

500 


500 

1834 


Choctaws, 

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

1840 


Robert Cole, a chief, 

150 


150 

Life. 


Cherokees, 

1,000 

1,100 




Sacs, Foxes, and Iowajs, 

3,000 

3,000 




Miamies, 

920 

920 




Delawares. 

100 

100 




Pottawatauin-s, - 

110 

140 




Sliawrane.se, 

. 60 

60 




Christian Indians, 

400 

400 



1 K 2 G, May 22 

Creeks, ... 

20,000 

20,000 



1S27, March 2 

Osipes, - 

7,000 


7,000 

1845 


Karr/.as, ... 

3,500 


3,500 

1845 

1828, May 24 

Cherokees, 

2.000 


2.000 

1847 

18-29, March 2 

Miamies, 

25,000 

25,000 




Same, 

1,100 

1,100 




Same, pleasure of Con- 






press. 

2,000 


2.000 



Cliippewas. do. 

1,000 


1,000 



Potlawatamies. - 

2,000 


2,000 

1847 


Same, pleasure of Con- 






press, 

2,000 


2,000 



Same, 

1,520 

1,520 




Same, 

2.000 

2,000 




Same, 

1,000 


1,000 

1847 

• 

Same, 

500 

500 




Same, pleasure of Con- 






press. 

1,000 


1,000 



Same, for a chief. 

100 


100 

Life. 

18-29, March 2 

Pottaw atarmes, - 

360 


360 

1837 

18H0, Mai eh 25 

Winnebnpoes, 

lfe.000 


18.000 

1859 


Same, 

300 


300 

1859 


Same, 

125 


125 

1859 


Same, 

3,000 


3,000 

1859 


Same, • - 

160 


. 160 

18.59 


Same, 

535 


535 

1859 


Chippewas, Ottawas, &c. 

16,000 

, 16,000 




Same, 

125 

125 




Same, 

1,000 

1,000 




Total, 


254,870 143,99< 110,880 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 


MAINE. 


The election in this State had been 
warmly contested, and at the meeting of 
the Legislature on the .first Wednesday 
of January, 1830, an extraordinary con¬ 
test toolc place. A majority of all -the 
votes given is necessary for a ebtuee, 
hut where a vacancy exists in the Sen¬ 
ate in consequence of no candidate 
having a majority, it is filled by an elec¬ 
tion of tiie joint ballot of both houses.— 
The Governor is also chased" by the 
legislature, from the two highest candi- 
datesrwhere neither has .a majority.-— 
According to4he returns of the election 
in 1S'29 the votes for governor stood for 
Jonathan G TIunton, - * 23,315 

Samuel G, Smith, - - - . 22,991 

Scattering, - 245 

Mr Hunton who was the opposition 
candidate thus had a clear majority, but 
the candidates returned to the Senate 
were equally divided between the two 
parties, and until that body agreed to 
meet in joint convention, 'the votes for 
Governor could not be declared, no 
council chosen, nor the vacancies in the 
Senate filled. In the House the opposi¬ 
tion had a small majority and' having 
elected a Speaker and organized the 
House, it intimated its intention to go Inin 
convention to organize the government 
of the State. The Senate however did 
not think proper to meet inr : convention, 
although the opposiliotfjfer anti Jackson) 
party voted with its whole force on vari¬ 
ous motions to bring on a meeting) the 
other party was enabled by an eqtial 
vote to neutralize a)l attempts to organ¬ 
ize the government. This state ofthings 
continued from the 6th until the 29th of 
January, when the House by* a vote 
of 14 to 66 passed thft following resolu¬ 
tion. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 29,1880. 

Whereas, the legislature of this state, 
assembled on the first Wednesday of 
January, 1630, and the house was or¬ 
ganized by the choice of speaker and 
clerk on the third day of the session, and 
was then ready to proceed on the public 
business; but the senate was not organ¬ 
ized by the election of a president and 
secretary, till the eighth day of the ses¬ 
sion. And whereas, on the ninth day of 
the session, a committee was appointed 
by (lie senate to report on the election of 
senators, which committee did not re¬ 
port until the twentieth day of the ses¬ 
sion, and which report was not finally 
disposed of till the twentysecond day of 
the session. And whereas the constitu¬ 
tion manifestly contemplates an organi¬ 
zation of all the brandies of government, 
at an early day after the meeting of the 
legislature, and yet we present the sin¬ 
gular and unparalleled spectacle of hav¬ 
ing spent twentyfour days in session — 
have a president gf the senate of last 
year, claiming to act as governor, when 
it is evident a governor has been elected 
by the people — the vacancies in the 
senate not filled, and no councillors lor 
the present year chosen. 

And whereas the constitution provides 
that the members of the house of repre¬ 
sentatives and such senators os have 
been elected, shall in the manner there¬ 
in prescribed, ‘ elect by joint ballot the 
number of senators required.’ And 
whereas it appears by the records of tin 
governor and council, that on the ninth 
day of December last, thewotes for sen¬ 
ators in the senatorial districts were 
counted, and that sixteen senators were 
elected, anti that there wore three va¬ 
cancies in the district of V ork, and one 



iu the district of Washington. And 
whereas, it appears by the report above 
mentioned made lo*the senate, and the 
votes and proceedings of that body on 
the same, as is proved by their journal, 
that the full number of senators to be 
elected from each district, have not been 
so elected. And that the senate have 
refused, on a motion- made for that pur¬ 
pose, to send a message to this house, 
proposing to elect by joint ballot the 
number of senators required by the con¬ 
stitution, according to the usage which 
has heretofore prevailed in such cases. 

In consequence of which, no other al¬ 
ternative seems to be presented, but that 
the public business shall be left undone, 
the wheels of government stapled, anti 
the constitution prostrated, or, this house 
must pioceed, in the mode prescribed by 
the constitution, to have the vacancies in 
the senate tilled, the councillors chosen, 
and tlm votes for governor declared and 
published, the public business of the 
State despatched, and the just expecta¬ 
tions of the people fulfilled. — There¬ 
fore, 

Ordered, That a message be sent to , 
the senate requesting such senators as 
have been elected, to meet the members 
of this house in the hall of the house of 

representatives,-and elect by 

joint ballot the number of senators re¬ 
quired. 

P. S. When this ‘order’ was pre¬ 
sented to the senate — 8 members were 
tor going into convention, and 8 against 
it. The first^ eight, however, left the 
other eight to join the house, and parti¬ 
cipate in the election of four persons to 
fill the vacancies in the senate. The 
first eight met in their chamber jn the 
afternoon, and none of Che other eight 
being present, proceeded to elect & new 
president for themselves, or for the sen¬ 
ate as the case may be. The old secre¬ 
tary refused to give up the papers. 

The following is the protest of the 
eight members of the senate who re¬ 
mained in their seats, as above — 

‘ Whereas a part of the members of 
the senate have withdrawn from the 
senate board without the consent of the 
senate, for the avowed purpose of meet¬ 
ing the members of the house of repre¬ 
sentatives in convention to fill deficien¬ 
cies in the senate, which have not been 
ascertained by the senate, and when 
the constitutional candidates have not 
been designated by the senate for filling 
deficiencies, if any exist, and without the 
concurrence of the senate to such con¬ 
vention —- and whereas such a procedure 


is unwarranted by the constitution, and 
any election made by such convention is 
void, and can give no right to any indi¬ 
vidual, so elected to a seat in the senate, 
or to take part in the acts of the senate ; 
it being the exclusive right of the senate 
alone to judge of the elections and quali¬ 
fications of its own members, and the 
senate being, therefore, the only consti¬ 
tutional tribunal to decide upon file le¬ 
gality or illegality, of the returns bf votes' 
for senators. — Therefore, " 

1 Ordered r That a message be sent to 
the acting governor and council, that 
they may have notice that the senate 
have not concurred in the election of any 
persons to fill any deficiency which may 
exist in the seriate 

The convention was protested agai...^ 
as well by eight metijjbers of the senate, 
as by nearly 70 of the house of represen¬ 
tatives — and these latter retired when 
they found that the majority would pro¬ 
ceed to do the business for which they 
hadjjgsemblod. v 

Thfrjtidgef, of the supreme court 
having decided that Mr Hall, president 
•of the senate,.was the acting governor, 
the anti-Jackson party in that body be- 
’ came the-majority, (before the two par¬ 
ties stood*B and 8} ? and, having passed a 
vote permitting.the three (anti- Jackson) 
senators Fromthe district of YorlPto n- 
.taintheir seats,' a motion was made to 
reconsider the vote by which the senate 
had rejected the report of the committee 
on the suffrages for governor, and to ae- 
tjheAud report as amended. Thiv 
Wm^^s^/inndf ayes 11, ‘noes 7. — 

. As tne ’iffort had been previously ac¬ 
cepted by ibehou.se, Jonathan 6f. Hun- 
ton was declared to have been duly 
elected governor of the state. 

The legislature having thus organized 
the government, on the Oth of February 
the twojbnuses of the legislature met in 
convention to elect councillors, secretary, 
and treasurer Of the state. An order 
was speedily .presented, setting forth 
that the three senators who had recently 
taken their, seats, had not been duly and 
constitutionally elected, and theiefore 
could not vote in the convention, &c. 
This order was declared to be ‘ out of 
order,’ by the cHr • but an appeal be¬ 
ing had, the decision of the cnalr was 
confirmed, 87 to 76. A protest against 
this decision was then offered, signed by 
68 members of the House and 8 of the 
Senate ; which was directed to beptoccd 
on the journals. The convention then 
proceeded to elect councillors, &c. The 
vftiole number of vdtes present was 160; 
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necessary to a choice 81. The anti-ad- 
ministration candidates were all elected 
by an average majority of about 10 votes. 

On the ensuing day, Mr Hunton was 
qualified as governor, and transmitted a 
message to both branches of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

The following are the principal topics 
recqpimended to their attention. 

‘‘ The affairs of the State Prison at 
Thomaston, are said to demand of the 
legislature the most careful attention. 
Since the 13th of April, 1823, more than 
$70,000 have been drawn from the 
treasury of the state on account of this 
establishment: to which sum, must be 


the Netherlands, with a copy of '• a map 
of the territory contained between the 
lines respectively contended for by the 
United States and Great Britain, as being 
the northeastern boundary of the U. S., 
in conformity to tlio treaty of peace of 
1783.” The copies of the commissions 
were obtained by the general govern¬ 
ment in 1S28, and are the first copies in 
extenso of these documents which have 
ever existed in the United States. In 
the description of the boundaries of the 
Provinces adjoining this State, the same 
lines now claimed by us as the limits of 
our territory, are particularly laid down 
in these commissions, and none other. 


added the earnings of the convicts, to 
„makc an cstimale of the total expense.' 

The Public Lands of the State are 
next mentioned as making one of the 
most important subjects of consideration 
that can be presented. There appeal to 
have been inaccuracies and deficiencies 
in the surveys heretofore made on the 
part of the Government, which affect 
the sales and prices of the lands, and 
produce other unfavorable consequen¬ 
ces, and some legislative remedy is call¬ 
ed for. ‘ Original surveys should never 
he partial and imperfect, nor be formed 
out by tho job to the lowest bidder ; in¬ 
creased care and expense hoi"the begin- 
itfng is in the end {he gr^te^teconomy. 
In the public lands tangnt* 

tion is intrusted with a 'iRnSf- "m great 
value, and care must be taken that we 
do not leave to posterity little else but 
lawsuits to settle the boundaries of their 
farms, instead of those accdinatoteted ben¬ 
efits which might be reasonkbity hxpect- 
cd from so rich a patrimony.* * Tho ex¬ 
isting state of the very important ques¬ 
tion relating to our northeastern qpu«- 
dary, furnishes an urgent motive for 
placing in the archives pf every State in 
the Union, a correct map of the territory 
of thi« State, as designated by the treaty 
of 1783.’ Adverting mere fully to tt»i3 
question the Governor adds^^ahiee tlier* 
last session of the Legislature,' copies of 
the commissions ofthO ietferbT Governors 
of the provinces of Qaebj&t,'Nbva Scotia 
and New. i pnw>swiek from the year 1783 
to 178d IhbWv'ej bave been deposited in 
the Sec rotary > jtiftf Mtnistcr 

Plcnlpotcrntia^'^nd'Env^l^^KWiWina- 

ry , fqt tho United States t^w ^^ tjari dff 


N*5W HAMPSHIRE. 


* We cannot rationally suppose that a 
claim bo unjust and sophistical in its 
character, as that raised by the British 
Government, to hold nearly a third part 
of the territory of Maino, as described 
by the treaty of 17S3, can be supported, 
when the merits are fully understood, by 
any intelligent and impartial tribunal.’ 

The Governor expresses his confi¬ 
dence in the mediation to which the dis¬ 
pute is referred ; but as the decision 
may not be definitely known for a year, 
care is advised that no waste of valuable 
timber be meantime permitted on tiic 
territory in dispute, nor aggressions on 
the citizens of the State allowed. 

‘ Early last year the agent of 

the Penobscot Indians, was directed by 
the Governor and Council, to procure 
some man to assist and instruct the tribe 
in agriculture, agreeably with their re¬ 
quest and the condition of the treaty 
which has been made with them, in¬ 
stead of hiring persons by the day, to 
furnish their ploughing and other ox 
labor.' A ; -man has been employed 10 
render sueh assistance and instruction 
as the treaty seemed to reguire. Al- 
thoughbne year is not sufficient to test 
the of tliis method of managing 

the agricultural concerns of the tribe, yet 
nothing has appealed to discourage tho 
undertaking. 

‘ Undwfihe authority of (he Resolve 
of tb« 7th bf Februaty last, a gentleman 
was' appointed to negotiate with tho 
Indians fertwo townships of land at the 
mouth of the Matiawamkeag river. 
The negotiation has proved unsuccessful, 
and tho report of the agent is communi¬ 
cated herewith.’ 


Oct. 1$29. A eo.il mine ba\ been monoo«nck, and hut a few miles from 
recently discovered in Bath, in this the Connecticut river. Its product re¬ 
state, near the hanks of the treat Am- acmhles the Lehigh coal. 

K* 
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March, I“30. Matthew Harvey was 
elected governor—votes for 
M. Ilarvcy, (Jackson) 23,314 

Timothy Upham, (anti-Jackson) 19,040 
June 2d. The Legislature met at Con- 
coid on the 2d inst. In the Senate, 
Joseph M. Harper was chosen Presi¬ 
dent ; and Samuel Dinsmore, jun. Clerk. 
In the House of Representatives, James 
B. Thornton (lately appointed Second 
Comptroller of the United States Treas¬ 
ury, in the place of Mr Hill) was chosen 
Speaker, receiving 132 votes and Ichabod 
Bartlett (anti-Jackson) 8(1 votes. 

Mr Isaac Hill was elected a senator 
of the United States for «ix years fiom 
the fourth March next, in place of Mr 
Woodbury who retired. I'oi Mr Hill, 
m the house of representatives 117, scat¬ 
tering 103 — in the senate 9, scatter¬ 
ing 3 

The militia returns for the year end¬ 
ing June, 1S30, showed a foice of 
Cavalry .... 1,588 

Artillery .... 1,588 

Infant)y, Light Infantry, and 
Gren&dicis ... 24,970 

Riflemen .... 1,003 

amounting in the whole to twentynine 
hoiisand one hundred and foitynine, and 


an increase from the last year’s return of 
two huudred and fortynine. 

Legislative Bounties. — By the 
accounts of the Treasurer, it appears 
that in the year ending June 12, $2881, 
60 wete paid as bounties for the destruc¬ 
tion of wolves, bears, wild-cats, and 
crows. 

In 138 towns which made returns to 
die Legislature, there were 1679 paupers 
supported at an annual expense of 
$44,083, being an average of $26 25 
cents each. The expense of litigation 
on questions relating to the settlement of 
paupers, amounted to $1172. 

The expenses of the state of New 
Hainpshiie. for its last financial year, 
wtsie $47,s07. 

The number ot convicts in the Btate 
piison at Concord on the 31st of May, 
1830, was 54. The income of their la- 
boi the past year altjr deducting the 
cost oi stock and tools, w as, in the stone 
shop $3,298; smiths' shop $1,344 ; shoe 
shop $1,222; coopers’ shop $95; tailors 
and weavets’ shop $16, and received 
flora visiters $100. Total $0,195. The 
cxpendituio ior pi ov isions, clothing, fur¬ 
niture, fuel, &c, &c, amounted to $4,037, 
leaving a net profit of $2,158. 


VERMONT. 


Oit. 1329. The Government. — 
The elections resulted in the re-appoint¬ 
ment oi the Hon. Samuel C. Cialts as 
Governor, Henry Olio, Lt. Governor; 
and Benjamin Swan, Treasure!. 

The following arc the returns 
For Governor. 

Samuel C. Crafts (anti-Jackson) 14,325 
Human Allen (anti-masonic) 7,316 

Joel Doolittle (Jackson) 8,978 

Scatteung t 50 

Lieutenant Governor. 

Henry Olin (anti-Jackson) 19,740 

Lyman Fitch (Jackson) 4,431 

Scattering 70' f 

The lion. D. A. A. Buck was chosen 
Speaker, and Timothy Merrill, Clerk. 
Norman Williams was appointed Secre¬ 
tary oi Stale. 

Samuel Frenti«« was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State, 

1 ho school fund of the State, on loan, 
amounts to $73,763 82; it having been 
tntreas d $8,0§0 during the paat year, 

B \.m£.h — ft appears fiom the repott 
of a Committee of the Legislature that 
the amount of papci in citcuiatioti by 
the sev * ral hanks of the State, is $689,- 
2H1 Specie and bill- of o'hei hanks, and 


< i 

deposits in Boston and New York, 

$428,820. 

The Legislature terminated Its session 
on the 30th of October. Little business 
was dhMront of the ordinary routine. — 
The funUWing are enumerated as the 
measures of most importance: 

A charter was granted to a company 
for constructing a canal through the val¬ 
ley of Connecticut river, fiom the south¬ 
ern line of the" State to Like Memphre- 
magog, which is in continuation of one 
already began* from the tide waters of 
Long island; Sound. A company was 
ale»naof$$taM by tho name oi ‘The 
Copoeetlcy mb s r Steam Boat Compa¬ 
ny.* Several bills were before tho As¬ 
sembly for further relief of poor debtors, 
which were generally mhtteroasfuI 
The jun act relative to the militia, 
provi tl cfta yfo it tibn annual training In 
edOhjMptr the inspection of arms, &c. 

and *11 other trainings 
and'AffiUs, are to he dispense# with; 
general, field and all otherofteeti are to 
be retained as heretofore. 1 
The whele expenditure of the State, 
including the salaries of the Govemoa 
and Judges, the pay of the Legislature, 
and the expense for schools and prisons, 
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&e, is said to be under fiftytwo thou¬ 
sand dollars; of which iorty thousand 
dollars are raised by taxes. 

In the council ot Vermont this session, 
there were 5 attorneys, 3 merchants, 1 
manufacturer, and 3 farmers. 

In the house of representatives, 17 
merchants, 7 manufacturers, 2 mechan¬ 
ics, mail contractor, 20 attorneys, 5 
clergymen, 6 physicians, anu 164 far¬ 
mers. 

The Connecticut river. — A 
steam-boat bearing the name of the state, 
Vermont, arrived at Windsor, October 5, 
and the event was celebrated by ringing 
the bells and a salute of artiileiy. 

Jlpril, 1830. A branch of the bank of 
the United States was established at^ 
Burlington and Hemah Allen chosen' 
President. 

Banks. — There are eight Banks in 
this State. The following is a statement 
of their condition. 

Whole amount oi Stock paid 
iu. $303,000 00 

Deposits and dividends due, 107,000 00 
Bills in cn culation, 751,000 00 

Fund* and Property on Hand. 

Notes discounted, 798,000 00 

Specie, bills of other banka, 
and deposits out of state, 600,202 05 
Rerfcestate, 20,206 97 

Sr atisi ics. — Number Of gentlemen 
who have fltficiated as governot*, 10 
W hole number oi the militia, $6,600 
Number oi militia returned as t>< 


District schools, (about) 2,400 

Acres of taxable land, 1,083,693 

Mills, stores, and distilleries, 3,397 

N u mber of oxen, 48,313 

Cows and other cattle, 3 yrs. old, 121,400 
Cattle of 2 years old, 54,892 

Whole number of sheep, 726,966 


Copperas. — On Mill river, in the 
township of Shrewsbury, is an extensive 
mine of the sulphuret of iron, from which 
is obtained the fiist quality of copperas. 
The bed is situated upon the southern 
side of a vciy high ana abrupt mountain, 
on solid ledges ot rocks, and was discover¬ 
ed by a Mr Robinson, a few ycais since, 
who sold it the last season to the Ver¬ 
mont mineral factory company, for the 
sum of five thousand dollars. This com¬ 
pany, residing principally in Boston, have 
boon engaged in the manufacture of cop- 
peia* for tvventyfive years past, at Straf¬ 
ford. They commenced the manufacture 
of a small quantity of it lieic in the fall 
of 182S,hut lately weie making a ton 
and a half per day, which was calculated 
to be extended to the manufacturing of 
thieetons in the same length of time. 
The buildings and utensils prepared for 
the manuidctui e and the pi oerss of ob¬ 
taining it, are of the following descrip¬ 
tion: the factoiy edifice is one hundred 
and forty feet in length and seventytwo 
in width; which together with a house 
and other buildings, compose the entire 
establishment. The ore is covered with 
a reddish soil intermixed with stones of 


equipped, 16,170 

Population of the state la 18|L $90,679 
Population in 1820, '}#&i|»,749 

Aliens in the state in 1830, mm. 3*420 
Free colored persons, 685 

Deaf and dumb, v 151 

Blind, » 49 

Colleges, wAV&Yflnlih 2 

Academies and High '§&kmjk&d&y 86 


from one to three feet in depth. Below 
this covering of earth appears the bed of 
sulphuret of iton; it is very compact and 
diversified in its appearance, with vari¬ 
ous colors, and is raised by blasting, the 
largo masses of which have to be pound¬ 
ed to pieces with hammers, qrhen it is 
thrown together in large piles of several 
feet in height. , 


*-J«HjHP4 < J HD8ETTS 

Sept 1839. raRKsM* in constant 
manufacturing village U. S. It is are fifty fee 
situated atthf^mfti»ea«90f the Concord to prevent 
and Merrlm&Cflvewu ffco soil Is sandy, they have 
unfit for cqMwtiqnubut tiMutog#wrprivi- window blii 
leges Mr* the oSpKttfcftbly exposed to 

adapted to the espnlUhment of factories. The printir 
There are (bur companies* viz. Merri- or their ini 
mac, Ha6dUoQ» Appleton, and Lowell, block print! 
The Merrlmao company is the most indispensab 
wealthy ami extensive. It.eonsists of by means 
four splendid brisk 6 and 5 story baild- cylinders 
ings, besides dying, printing and several stamp wliic 
other necessary establishments. There cloth. A i 


in constant operation. The buildings 
are fifty feet distant from each other, and 
to prevent the communication of fire, 
they have now resorted to sheet it on 
window blinds, so that no wood work is 
exposed to the contact of flames or heat. 
The printing works are most admirable 
or their ingenuity and rapid execution: 
block printing is laid asidgjpxcept in some 
indispensable cases. The process is now 
by means of beautifully polished brass 
cylinders which have upon them the 
stamp which is to be transferred to the 
cloth. A manufactory of carpets is now 


are upwards of twenty thousand spindle? put into effect, though its ot igin is very 
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recent Kiddermlnister and Brussels, 
have all i ady been woven Thiee men 
are requirod to perform the weaving, 
about thice yards only can be worked m 
a day 

About five thousand persons are em 
ployed in all these fictories, of every ago 
and sex The females are paid in pro 
poitton to their industry the average 
wages are $1 75 per week besides boat d, 
which costs $1 25 The men mostly 
receive $1 pci diun monthly payments 
are made to every indivt lual 

1S30 The city debt oi Boston amount' 
od at the commencement of the Jieai to 
p.3S3,611 Bonds and secuutics due the 
city, $.257 211 

1 he legishtui e held its prongued »cs 
Mon on the 6lhof lanuaiy, and <*o\ttuoi 
Lincoln ti insmitted ins message Uk same 
day to both houses 

The following aie the thief topics of 
interest alluded to 

Respecting the militia s\s(om h« ob 
serves,‘the pci lod set ms to have umul, 
when the cl unis of more th in fifty thous 
and of out ftUow citizens to bt relieved 
from unequ d and onerous but dens, un 
der the present Militia Laws ot the Com- 
monwealth, will not admit of further 
postponement A militia system, how¬ 
ever, ot a modified and improved charac¬ 
ter, better adapted to the feelings of tho 
people, and conformed to the ougmal 
design ot the institution, can nevei, with 
safety, it is believed, be dispensed w xth 
In all periods of the wroild, and under 
evei y form oi government, an organized 
physical tone, of some dew upturn, has 
been found nccessaiy, foi the mainte¬ 
nance of mtei rial quiet, and for protec¬ 
tion from external danger 

‘ t pfoposttion, which sometimes has 
been made, to dispense by Law, with all 
military parade, instead of amending tbe 
system, would utterly destroy the insti¬ 
tution Beside s, tho paramount law s of 
tho United States, on this subject, would 
be violated, or evaded, in all then pio- 
vistons, by the effects of such state legis¬ 
lation The arrangement of the militia, 
requited by these statutes,into divisions, 
and distinctions of minor coipa, would 
soon be destroyed, and the obligations of 
enrolment and equipment, instiuctioa in 
tactics, inspections, and returns, cease to 
be performed 

‘ 1 he es«, ntial altei ations, in accordance 
with the 1 uofcz'f the United States, whit h 
have ocetintd to me, as promising to 
cqunlire, in the most satisfactory inannet, 
the still necessary burdens of uuliin scr- 
v let, and r< move the strongest objections 
totlu prts«nt system, m toimiesse the 
penalties for neglect of duty U* sutli ex 


tont, as bettn to enforce the obligations 
to its pereoml performance m the Tram 
Bands, hy those of whom it is required 
to extend conditional exemption to mi 
nors and emolkd persons above tbe age 
efthuty, and to lepeal, altoeethei, the 
provision for the payment of money as 
part of the condition of exemption * 

11c alqo states, that ‘ the aflanwrof tho 
State Prison have reached a promuung 
point of improv cment The new prison 
building was completed m Oct and the 
convicts wch imme liately removed 
thither A more su ady and strict disci 
plim was mtiodurcd, and tho experiment 
has commented of tho effect of entire 
solitude m confinement by night, and 
silent and const mt inspection at laboi i 
day , and there is reason to expect, th it 
the Pnson, aftei the expenses already 
mcuricd will cease to be a tax upon th< 
7 roasury The annu il statement of ic 
counts made up to the first ot Octobci 
exhibits abilmcc of expense in the sup 
poit and government oi tho o rnvtcts, be 
yand thou earnings of -»■' >% 11 Its^ 
by almo-t font thousand dollats than the 
preceding yenr 

'Theiutuist of tho Commonwpaith in 
lands in M une, continue s t > 
be satisfactorily and adv antagoously man 
•gad by the Agent of the Gove rq^it n 
TtMtsalescflaml and timber the last y* xi 
bava Amounted to $21 12) Cd, for which 
the agent lias accounted with tho Treas 

urea ate recommended for 
‘on of tho Lumber trad( < t 
oh has been ifleeted by 
growing out of the separ i 
flora Massachusetts — 
r part o< the boards 
building timber, used in 
towns, and nearly all ex 
tp fnutgn (ountnes, is 
(be state of Maine 
accounts of the S talc 
p to tho 1st mst pit 
to that of sever d 
deficit of the e»i 
meet tho expcnditim s 
.. nt The debt of the 
to the Itaik^ls ft, 107,500, 
and to prevent Its accumulation, an aq 
nual ttttfapf moderate amount, will be 
mnatesP ‘ 

* The expenditure*?! the last five yen is 
foi the Stale House, aroounung to fit) 
<W0 r and for the new pnson *t Charles 
town, to $90,000, form together an sir 
gi cgate qxcoedtng the present debt of the 
State ’ , 

‘ The subject of (he manufacturing in 
it rest, in which M issichuseUs is so nriucfi 
concerned, h next considered at length 
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From the Governor’s observations we 
select the more important parts. 

4 The melancholy experience of the 
past year has put to the test, the policy 
of the laws of the Commonwealth, in re¬ 
lation to Manufacturing Corporations. 
The worst effect which had been antici¬ 
pated from these statutes, was, that capi¬ 
tal would, thereby, bo driven for invest- 
rtiellMn manufactures, withouf the state, 
but they have been found to work a lar 
greater mischief than this, trithin. Pro¬ 
prietorship is attended with overwhelm¬ 
ing responsibilities. The aruou nt of pri¬ 
vate interest measures no degrees of 
pcisonal liability, short of the whole debt 
of the Corpoiation; and instances, nu- 
meious and distressing, are presented, of 
*toj tunes made bankrupt, and families 
suddenly and unexpectedly reduced to 
poverty and wretchedness, as a conse¬ 
quence of the most inconsiderable con- 


pleled their course of pupilage, the whole 
deaf and dumb of the Commonwealth, of 
suitable age and capacity to be taught, 
will be educated. The average number 
of new pupils, annually, will not proba¬ 
bly exceed irom live to seven.’ 

Tho report of the ticasurer exhibits 
the following amount of receipts and ex¬ 
penditures lor the year 1829. 

RECEIPTS. 

From the bank tax, $202,629 43 

Tax on sales by auction, 37,358 97 

Principal and interest on notes 
and bonds, 17,981 49 

Interest on deposits m City 
I«nk, 907 10 

For land and timber in Maine, 1,569 67 

Balances from county treas- 
uier, 1,271 52 

From attorney and solicitor 
general, 291 75 

Miscellaneous, 229 02 


tnbutions to manufacturing capital. 

‘ In the present state of things, the cre¬ 
dit of Corpoiatmns ami Stockholders is 
equally destroyed, and for all the pur¬ 
poses of tiaile, the whole capital invented 
in manitfaetiiies, is lost. So umveisal 
lias become the distrust of this agecios of 
propiity, from the unlimited^ltad tre- 
* htendoua responsibilities which attend 
its possession, that it has almost ceased to 
Wcransfeiable in the market, uMm any < 
consideration. The stock of tUji^lMspo¬ 
tation is discredited and depredatedybe- 
Cause it attaches personal Ha^Uillsi to 
proprietors, anil the pera«.s%Arefftt of 
proprietors is distrusted, in^mbteause 
of their stock in ( no 
limitation of liability is hcfilHPwpi c - 
tcct them from danger of lo$|nH«M$ora- 
fions, beyond their respecthfO proportions 
in tho stock, their enga|Hi|fipga ip them 
will cease, and the manufcetc4figlnter- 
est, to a great extent, attft K| *bandon- 
ed in Massachusette/^W^lb 

The appiopriation#qp|MMNste for 
educating Us deaf at the 

American Asylum, noWllMRmhMt^S^OO 
annually. All are in^Kfm^vtiu them¬ 
selves of the opporttMpfK t but nine 
applications have beftBr^fteferred during 


the year. The number being so unex¬ 
pectedly small, twefttythree of the class 
whose term was abet# to expire, and 
who were most dhUngtttbhMpwr talents 
and proficiency in acquir ew aU ffi were 
permitted to remain another yew. Tho 
whole number now at the Asylum, on 
thp charge of the state, is fortyfive — 
less by eleven than might be supported 
under the appropriation. {There is good 
reason, from mtny circumstance.*, to be¬ 
lieve, that when these shall have com- 


Borrowed of banks, 205,300 00 

490,918 S3 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of public officers, $55,525 62 

Fay of councillors, 1,836 00 

senators, < 0,568 00 

representatives, 56,996 00 

Soil of accounts, ' 72,613 00 

County treasurer’s balances 
of accounts, 23,970 16 

Principal and interest of 5 per 
cent debt, 90 13 

Adjutant general and quarter 
master’s department, 3,689 13 

Agricultural societies, 3,798 35 

education of deaf ^and dumb, 6,172 75 
Pensioners and wounded sol¬ 
diers, 1,516 21 

Miscellaneous, 51,919 57 

Banks, inpayment of loans, 168,000 00 

interest on do. 5,946 46 

Cash in the treasury, Janua-’ 
ary 1, 1830. t 29,026 38 

$ 190,903 83 
Massachusetts school returns 
— By the returns from one hundred and 
thirtyone towns, presented to the legis¬ 
lature, it appears that the amount annu¬ 
ally paid in those towns for public 
schools, is $177,206 82, and the number of 
scholars receiving instruction is 70,599. 
The number of pupils attending private 
schools in the same towns, is 12,393, at 
an expense of $170,342 96. The num¬ 
ber of persons in those towns, between 
the ages of fourteen agfliwentvone. who 
are unable to read or write, is 58. 

In the town of Hancock, Berkshire 
county, there are only three persons be¬ 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
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one, who are unable to read or write, 
and those three are mutes. 

At a ' very large and respectable con* 
vention of the republican members’ of 
the Massachusetts legislature, on the 
11th Feb. the following resolution, among 
others, was unanimously adopted: 

Resoloed, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Hon. Daniel 
Webster for acting as the true repre¬ 
sentative of this commonwealth in the 
late debate in the senate of the United 
States, and for his able perfoi nuance of 
that duty in vindicating the state from 
undeserved and unfounded charges, and 
repelling the unjust and ground?CBs*hn- 
putatisns and attacks made upon the 
honor, the history, the conduct and the 
character of the state, and placing them 
in their proper and just light 
The Boston Patriot gives a statement 
of tho occupations of the members of the 
house of representatives of Massachu¬ 
setts, as follows: 

Farmers 207, merchants and traders 
126, lawyers 60, mechanics 44, manu¬ 
facturers 25, physicians 15, clergymen 
11, gentlemen 10, deputy sheriffs 4. 
Total 50&. 

In 1829, the quantity of mackerel gad 
other pickled fish inspected in this state 
was — 

Dolls. Tms* 
227,316 bbls. mackerel 1,022,922 87,800 
400,000 quints, cod and 
other dry fish 800,000 20,000' 

76,000 bbla. sperm oil 1,676,QpQ 12,666 
47,277 do whalC do 498,000 fJM 

6,000 do liver do 75,000 

4,070,022 70,84* 
More than 1000 vessels were employ¬ 
ed in the cod and mackerel fishery during 
the last year. The number of whale 
ships was 160, avciaging 350 tons each; 
and making in the aggregate 50,000 tons. 
All these articles had * amounted to 
$ 4 , 200,000 the last year. 

Mortality of Boston fiom 1813 to 1830. 
17 years, was as fallows: — In 1813, there 
were 786; 1814,727; 1815,851; 1816, 
904; 1817,907; 1818,971; 1819,1070; 
1820, 1103; 1821, 1420; 1822, 1208; 
1823, 1154; 1824, 1297; 1825, 1450; 
l a 26, 1254; 1827, 1022; 1828, 1233; 
1829, 1221. 

April 7th, 1830. Stephen White, an 
old and wealthy inhabitant of Salem was 
found murdered tn his bed. This horri¬ 
ble deed commuted upon an aged and 
inoffensive manproduced unparalleled 
excitement in this town ana vicinity, 
where the crime of murder was com¬ 
paratively unknown. The inhabitants 


of Salem were almost frantic with horror 
and apprehension. The greatest exertions 
were for a time unavailing todiscoverany- 
thing leading to a detection of the murder¬ 
ers. At length a letter from a distant town 
addressed to a Mr Knapp, of Salem# fell 
into the hands of his father, and its char¬ 
acter leading to suspicion, the letter,was 
exhibited to the officers of justice; tod 
the parties consisting of Joseph Kanfcp# 
jr. John Kdapp, ana Richard Crownin- 
stiield, being apprehended, one of tho 
deepest tragedies in domestic life that 
took place in any age or country was de¬ 
veloped by the confessions of the parties. 
After the arrest, the iollowing confessions 
were made by Joseph J. Knapp, jr.. — 

Somo months since J. J. Knapp, jr. 
who married the grand niece of Capt«. 
White, and the daughter of his house¬ 
keeper, stated a hypothetical case to a 
lawyer, and from him understood that if 
Capt W. died intestate, his mother-in- 
law, as the sole representative of Capt. 
W.’s sister, spuld inherit half the estate- 
all the other heirs at law being repre¬ 
sentatives of Capt W.’s brother. 

In order to effect this object, Knapp 
proposed to his brother John F. Knapp, 
to mucdhMJapt. White. HU brother re- 
plied^wifle would not do it himself bat 
he klmi^ho would; he could get 
RichttM Crowninshield, jr. Crownm- 
tyftptyed, fer that object, by 
J. at his brother’* request, 

and Was to receive, we understand, 
$1096 Mtoqtomphshing the object. 

On April, J. J. Knapp, jr. 

went.imriHM .White’s chamber and 
chest a will, which he 
BuptMlHCiipt. W.’s last will, car¬ 
ried it to wuftham, and kept it in his 
possession until ho heard of Capt. W.'s 
rieath,ymd mb* destroyed it. On the 
same cay he procured the will, he un¬ 
barred lhcrj||ayffiahuttcr anil unscrew¬ 
ed the wimWPfSWhtch Crownmshield 
entered,, jp returned to Wcnham 
the aame t 4flQHjtt& did not return to Sa¬ 
lem again the murder. 

The murder wahcOmmUted by Crown- 
in shield alone. jMt alone was in the 
house. It was effected by a dirk, and hr 
a bludgeon of hickory, with a targe head, 
loaded with lead, Whilst the deed waa 
doing, J, F> Knipp waa watching in the 
btreew Cm^ninshiald joined hub after 
the oriole. The bludgeon was deposited 
under the steps of the Howar&ftreet 
Meeting-house, and there it was found. 

The day after the murder, J, F. Knapp 
and Crowniqshleld rode to Wenham, 
where Jos. J. Knapp, jr. (gave C. all the 
money he then had, being 100 five-lrane 
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pieces—at which time Crowninshidd 
stated to him the manner in which the 
murder was accomplished. 

The two Knapps were afterwards tried 
and executed, but Crowninsfaleld avoid- 
ed the punishment of the law by suicide 
before trial. 

Meg 38th. Elections. —The offi¬ 
cial returns of the votes were declared 
hNNs M ’ b f 

For ■Governor, * 

Whole number, v 49* 47,173 

For Levi Lincoln, 83,908 

For Lieut. Governor. 

Whole number, 46,389 

Thomas L. Winthrop, 81,894 

June. The City Solicitor of Boston 
having examined the sulnect at the re¬ 
quest of the City Council declares it, in 
his opinion, to be a violation of the exist¬ 
ing laws concerning th% Sabbath, to open 
the Theatres on Saturday evening. 

Massachusetts Banks.— Abstract 
of the official Returns of Banks in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, showing the state of said 
Bank^on the first Saturday of June, 1830. 

DUE FROM THX BANKS. 

Capital Stock paid in ot 
03 Banks, $19,295,000 00 

Bills in circulation, 5,124,090 00 

Net profits on hand, 544,498 62 

Balance due to other Banks, ^128,578 35 

s'l 


& ^utec 


The Legislature of this state, by an 
act passed Oct 30th, ]82^eettfeired on 
the Supreme Court equttjrahpisdiction 
in all cases relating to trunH|pei crea¬ 
ted by assignments for tnn^benefit of 
creditors 

An act was also passed permitting the 
sheriffs and officers of pmeeeiikp ad¬ 
joining states, in the due execution of 
legal process, to convey persons and 
tilings legally m their custody through 
any of the roads of the elate. Any inter¬ 
ruption of such officers is declared pun¬ 
ishable in the same manner as if they 
were officers of the rigta. , 

FINANCE*. * 

The surplus fund in the trea¬ 
sury May, 1829, was 


The expenditures of the state, 
. from 1st May, 1829, to latf 
MaV. 1830. were id 


$8,854 


*5*7* I 


May, 1880, were 

The receipts for the same time SJ k 
were .$0,960 

The balance in the treasury ■ 

May, 1830, was 7,592 

There 4s no direct taxation in this 
state, but its revenue is derived from 


Cash deposited, and not 
bearing interest, 3,574,957 04 

Cash deposited, bearing 
interest, 2,804,868 29 

Total amount due from the 
Banks, 33,823,198 44 

KEBOVSCZS OF THE BANKS. 

Gold, silver, kc. in Banks, 1,258,444 05 
Real Estate, 621,152 84 

Bills oi Banks in this state, 914,096 60 
Bills of Banks elsewhere, 479,759 08 
Balances due from other 
Banks, 2,191,087 62 

Due to the Banks, except¬ 
ing balances, 27,957,234 09 

Total Resources of the 
Banks, 83,366,142 61 

REMARKS. 

Amouift of last dividend, 500,925 00 
Amount of reserved pro¬ 
fits, 398,763 74 

Debts secured by pledge 
of Stock, 901,823 53 

Debts due, and considered 
doubtful, 462,045 06 

Rate of dividend on 
amount of capital of all 
the Banks, as existing 
when dividend was 
made, 2 52-100 pr. cent 

Average of 61 Banks, 
making dividends ^2 46-100 pr. cent 

ISLAND. 

* 

r 

taxes on licenses to pedlars, retailers of 
Spirits, and vendors of lottery tickets, 
fixes on hanks, a tax of one per cent on 
lottery schemes, and on sales of foreign 
lottery tickets, on auction sales, fees of 
courts, and the interest of the per¬ 
manent fund now amounting to about 
$ 20 , 000 . 

Rhode Island Banks —Of forty- 
eight banks ip Rhode Island, all have 
made returns to the Legislature except 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank at 
Pawtucket, which has foiled, and Mount 
Hope Bank, Bristol, which has made no 
discounts, and is about winding up its 
concerns. The following aie the aggre¬ 
gates exhibited by the leturnsof forty- 
six banks, compared with the returns of 
the same banks in October, 1828. 

Capital stock In 1829. In 1828. 

paid in $6,023,307 00 6,151,912 00 
Deposits, 807,670 61 1,000,595 39 
Profits on hand, 170,115 30 165,618 93 

Debts due from 

banks, 110,794 39 173,139 14 

Bills in circula¬ 
tion, 673,874 50 887,968 67 
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Debts due from * 

Directors, 799,867 85 857,890 41 

Due from other 

stockholders, 740,544 22 624,519 59 

Due from all 

others, 528,241 24 6,026,58411 
Specie, 841,940 74 857,612 07 

Bills of other 

basks, 121,790 78 163,881 50 

Deposits is other 

banks, 260,771 27 150,353 14 

Bank and other 

stock, 82,651 50 74,769 00 

U. States stock, 25,000 00 82^403 41 

Real estate, 282,888 49 218,008 22 

Furniture and • 

other property, 9,692 35 9,543 98 

Farmers’ awd Mechanics* Bank, 
Pawtucket.— -The commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the . Legislature of Rhode 
Island at the last session to settle the 
concerns of this bank, have made a re- 
port, in which they state that the situa¬ 
tion of its concerns on the 26th day of 
October was as follows:— 


Deposits, 

Profits on bend, 


14,697 50 
8,364 15 


*828,496 02 

Cr—Notea receivable, $826,481 60 
DMQrti&litther banka, 1,807 92 
hanks, > 

Sundry Mfrtfc overdrawn. 




^They hou 
the debtor# 
and 



12 00 
1003 
186*7 


that nearly all 
tk are insolvent, 
the hoods of as- 
missioners are of opi- 
rof the bank, cxdu- 
will not exceed 


ns 
Sive 

$ 160 #)», ahd ftey feel an assurance 
tnaifwraier present prospects the bank’*'' 
wffl/*v4ifaa%: pay its responsibilities, 
and leave f eepetlung for the stock¬ 
holders.’ „ ^ 

elections for congress. 


Dr —Capital stock, 
Notes and drafts 
able, 

Bills in circulation, 


pay- 


$200,000 60 

93,556 87 
6,88000 


Tristram Burges, 
l>!*$e 1- Pearce, 
Eddy, 

r's, Durfree, 
E. R. Potter, 

John D’Wolf, 


xa 



4,108 

4,328 

1,251 

1,126 

518 

208 

33 


Oct. 1829. The arriv»l jtrf!, 
boat on the, Farmington <$a#wH 
Massachusetts line, cringing 
from Southwick, was greeted 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants 
Haven. The canal is now coi 
and, though too late in the seaetakpp 
admit of an extensive carriage of 
in 1829, the tolls may be expected to ex* ’ 
ceed fifteen thousand dollars in 1830. 

JVov. The canal at Enfield Falls was 
completed, and boats passed there ior the 
first time on the 11th inst. The length 
of the canal is about six miles; its breadth 
and depth are such as to admit not only 
the ordinary fiat-bottomed boats used on 
the river, but steamboats of a much laager j 
draught. There are three locks atiipeH 
lower end of the falls of about ten feet ; ed to solitai 
lift each, built in the moat durable man¬ 
ner. There is another lock at the head' * 
of the canal, together with a massive 
breast wall. 

May 5,1880. Coww ECTiCtnp See vs 
Prison.— It appears from the m e ssage 
of governor Tomlinson, delivered to the 
Legislature of Connecticut, that the ba¬ 
lance of receipts at the Wethersfield 


convicts i 
being, an rv 
thirtythree. #0f 
thirteen 
blacked 
mi 
b 


fan 
Fn 
peatgl 
recent 


bring the year ending Slst 
and above all expenses 
igement and the sup* 
was $5,068 94. The 
for ten years previous 
ent, created an average 
,to the state of $8,400. 

result of the two es- 
.enmmi on the score of 
_ , 94 ! —The number of 
31 st of March was ) 
during the ycai 
the whole number, 
es, and thirtynine 
Tomlinson recom- 
of an additional 
igjicommodation of the 
" >; §bey may be subject- 
nt by night, and 
(in like manner 
rs,) undefJhk di- 
blematron. « 

‘$ei#o©L Fuwh;—This 
'nrtlilhts to nearly $JJ®0,00(>. 
r^jiromisskmere! mpjptH ap- 
E-f^aby the name of Watson 
dflimed w undivided fourth 


part of 100,090 acres of gand, (50,000 of 




























NEW YORK. 


Sept. £S, 1629, The convention 

u inch had for several weeks been m 
session for the purpose of propositi!’ 
amendments to the Charter of tin? City 
of New York, this day finally adjourned, 
alter having adopted a form of city &o\- 
ci nmenl by a vole of 49 to 0. 

The principal changes consist in the 
>iit won of the common council into,,tyro 
i-o,nds; one member of each to he chosen 
by each ward for one year, and tip? ex- 
chi'>i<>n ol the Mayor ami Recorder from 
the common council. 

The hoards are to meet in* sepal air 
chamhcis. and a majority of each shall 
he a quorum to do business.— Rat h, board 
■•hall appoint a president fioin iti own 
body, and 'hall also choose its eleik and 
other officers, determine the rules of it> 
own proceedings, and to be the judge of 
ihe ipiilificatunw of its own members, 
‘hub I' 0 ,iid sdull keep n journal of ps 
pi nee- ilmgs, ami the doom of each shad 
be Kept open, except when I lie public 
wI'ltaie shall require secrecy, and all 
tes.diiturns and reports of committee, 
wliicb -hall lccomnifud any specific im- 
p'oCimint, im siting the appiopriation 
• >( piiidn moneys, or taxing or asst ssing 
the Ciii/.t it' of said city, shall he publish - 
ed immediately after the adjournment of 
the hoaid, under the authority ,of the 
common council, in all the iiew$jpapCi» 
employed hv the* corporation; and when- 
ever a vote i« taken in relation thereto, 
the aye' and nocs shall be called and 
published m the same manner. 

IV ry act, or oidiuaoce, or resolution 
whicn shall have passed the two hoards 
ot tin. ('(jmmon Council, before »t shall 
take < if: c\ shall be presented, duly cer¬ 
tified. to the mayor of,the city, for hi' 
approbation. If he uppmve,hc shall sign 
it . it not, he shall return it. with his ob¬ 
jections, to the board in which it origin¬ 
ated, wiiliin len days thereafter; or if 
such h urt! be not thou in session, at its 
m-xt stated meetings , The boatfd to 
which it shall he returned, shall enter 
the ohji olioiif at largo on their journal, 
and e.rU'C the same to he published in 
one ui more of the public newsp-ipctgiu 
the city. 

The hoaid to which such act, ordi¬ 
nance, or resolution, shall have beet) so 
iM'irnf" 1 . slight after the expiration of 
not hv,' than ten days thereafter, proceed 
to iccori'id'-r the same. It, after such 
mon-iderjtion, a rn'ijoii'y of the mem¬ 


bers elected .in the board shall agree to 
pass the sathe, it shall be scut, u>g< ther 
with _0)K objections, to tin* othei hoaid. 
by wlfich U shall, he liken i-o u consid- 
ered ; and if approved by a majoijir ol 
all the members plcctcd to surtflJoaid. 
it shall take effect as an act or law of tin 
dfafporaijon. , In all such cases, the vot«" 
of both boards shall he detei mined by 
yeas knd nays, aKd the names of the per 
soil# voting for and against the p.i-sagi 
oftlie measure reconsidered, -ball be en¬ 
tered dp lhe jnbitial of each hoard ie> ■ 
pecjtiVely. "'}' "" 

if 0ie irtaybr shail not return any ai'T*' 
oufiuacce or;{esointiun, -o pic'cnted t< 
him, within the time abo'-e limited foi 
that put pose, it tliall take < hci 1 m Mu 
same manner «' if he had ■.igucd ,r 

Annual and orra'i. / <! epp.iquiutinii' 
shall he made by pinp-i oulimmee' ■ 
the common council, t ■. ivuj 't.uici 
and object of city i xpt n. it m. , nor hall 
any money be thaw n from the < ny lie i- 
my, except the same shall haul been 
jiiaiioiisly appropriated to the purpoM 
i.n- w bich it is drpjwn. 

The eoimnon council 'ball not h.n 
auihoiity to bormw any suin' of jtWiu , 
whatever, on the credit of the eoipor ■ 
lion, exceptin iUiticipat.cn of tile ?e\' 
nue of thisyear in which micJi loan shall 
he made, uftjess audio, imi by a spu ml 
act of the, b& fodatiirfis. 

Thajr^llyvc htiMnr"' of the corpo- 
i Iliad «R' York shall hcrealter be 
perfotmeir^ by distinct depnitmeut-. 
which it shall he the duty of the cotmr'm 
council tQvOftg^Dizo uud appoint lorth.it 

Theke<y1t$Mhcr with chmo othei 
amcndtpdntk giving etu .-t hi these cfom 
ges vverti' xupmilted ti> the i iti/eift u 
the foil election of IH29 and being sane 
tioped by sjfot'e of I9,t:j(i Ayes m f.t-ss 
Nays'was'thlbinitied to the Vgisi..tnre. 
which at the 'Subsequent session pi'-<d 
a law making the, Amendments proposi <1 

October. A biljjptf* “f the U- K. Haul, 
wasC9(a|))ijihea«,5Bnffiiio, and Him H 
Itoclfesterjftjppointed I’i esideut thereof. 

1 AmKI, ICA’V I's J I- 
TUTE.—k't'hf Annual exhibition <om- 
iiieiiccd thfo^diy, A surprising variety 
and, amount off he productions j/f dome* - 
tic indhstryy Were displayed, both useful 
arid ornamental. Broadcloths and Cab- 
enr.s, PoreiM&in and Cut Glass, Mumc.i 1 
Indfumcnts, &r,&o, ^'cro among them.' 
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.-uni the following greater novelties are 
mimed :— 

A new kiwi of woollen cloth manufac¬ 
tured like It'lt without being either spun 
or woven. Shu ting manufactured of 
Sea Island cotton with a round thread, 
resembling linen in appearance ; strong 
waterproof i loth, vrhicti.xnay he made 
into hoot< and .shoes j leather^ browned 
uKNsgpper. a new invention; hair cloth, 
the man old et i ire of which is‘lately in¬ 
troduced. The exhibition of the present 
year is thought to be much superior to 
ilial ol the last. r-, 

Tii h Dklawa.rX' and TJvxubon 
R yu, Roaii is pow in operation, and 
iv. > pucki't boats, withrf&uitablo accom¬ 
modations, commenced, running from 
Kingston to Honest!ale, on the 7th of 
' U iober. The romp.iny |» said to have 
thirty Iim t<-s engaged in the trartsporta- 

1 loll II! ( O.ll 

Tin (Kims Imuysi.—A treaty 
v>. I- conclude I a! the Capitol between 
the <.'!u i-('.in p.tiioso! this tribe ami the 
I a cent i v 1 of the State, by which they 
• ii'p.ia-of tin s, land- in tho county ol 
M rli'On, ft-ni'h of lb** Seneca turnpike, 
end will r, move to (freon Hay, whore a 
pair ut the tribe i- already settled. 

’"iic fcgi-laturc assembled on the 4th 
>' January and Win. M. Oliver having 
w » i iv.e( 1 president pro tern, of the 
'•(Ui.it* - and l a .cUns Root, speaker of tho 
li.ee' ' , uefftmued to the next day, wlien 
the aetuig C.ivcruor K. T. Thrpop tran- 
uiiiti d hi-* . nmia! mcs-agO. 1 ,,,. 

By tilt" document it afltofiured that 
during tin- year 1829, therojgirftre 4 con¬ 
viction'* fur murder, itt Of^HPr‘ , 'vhich 
executions took place, amr^Pfeonvicts 
confined in the state prison, were par¬ 
doned 

Of tho 027 prisoners in Ayburn^talo 
pri-oii. SI it ’ c.uhiued a BOcond time — 
ol tii i comdetsat 0ihg Sing 
A targe pi.ijiori.iu of thesd ftre boys, for 
p.'tit larceny. The convict's at Auburn 
(!., mot v than support tbemseivg* and 
pi\ tho expenses of thcir>a3fe keeping. 
Tlic amount of cost,' frcyishot given. 

In there were 81f> insane persons 
,i> the state . but by ttoa, excellent treat¬ 
ment in the Ijiiiiati'e'Sa'Sylum at New 
York, only one out of 60. hr 70 persons 
under care, was in rltM 

The capital of the emutobn school 
bind, is $1 ,601.081 in productive stocks, 
fee. and $39,000 acres of land. Tho re¬ 
turn- sh^w that 480,325 children, be¬ 
tween tho ages of 6 and 10, have been 
taught at die.se schools art,average of 
ight months in the year !■—increase in 


the year 12,120. The public money 
paid on account of these schools, was 
214,840 dollars — 100,0(10 iiom the funds, 
and the rest from taxes on the several 
districts, or particular hinds held by 
towns for this noble purpose. 

line general fund of the state on tho 
30th November, 1828, amounted to $1 
(129,985 — .-Which produced a revenue in 
1829 of 117,550—other receipts 55.000. 
together 172,550; but the expenses ot 
the year amounted to 291,500. The de¬ 
ficiency ; was supplied by a tran-ler of 
fumg, end making the general fund in¬ 
debted therefor, &c. 120,000 acres ot 

land belong to the latter fund. 

The state owes no debt, except on ac¬ 
count of the can'll *. 

The ordinary expense*, of the present 
year arc estimated at 264.000 — there is 
due from the general fund to the litera¬ 
ture and common -chool fund 158,365: 
whole sum to he. provided fm $122,365. 
The revenue, piopcr, is estimated at 
30(i,793. The balance, it i- s'lggi sled, 
may be paid by selling bank sioek (>■ iol- 
lecting bonds and mort::.■»(■'. k here 

appears to have been a deh; i.-ncy in the 
regular revenue for several years p.-c-t, 
'The deliiienci.'s m the revenue ‘■mo; 
ihe year 1827. iiavc been supplied, sof. l v 
Jiom the balance then in the treasony. 
and by the consumption ol the piincip.il 
of the general fund. 

On the oll'.h November, 1828, the t.a!- 
an.re in the treasury had hern i xpendnl. 
is20,000 r»f ihe canal stock, bel'inging to 
tile general fund, had been sold and ex¬ 
pended, and the treasury was indebted 
.$68,837, fin the expenses ot the pieced- 
ing year. 

The consumption in the year 1828, 
beyond tie- receipts into the treasury, 
was as follows, to wit:— 

Balance in the treasury 3 *th * 
November, 1827. £ 115 , 02 ' 

Canal stock sold? 20.000 

Claims upon the tiea-uny, 0'-‘. w .t7 

Making $203,"05 
Fioin the above cause- and by Iroi— 
lative arts, in 1827, lrans'erring— 


Cana! stock to the literature 

fund. $150,000 

Bank stock to the. school fund, 100.000 

The balance of the loan of 
1786 to do. 33.016 

By the sale of the Foncea 
lock navigation slock, 2.7.218 

And by the receipts of the^iin- 
eipal of debts for landSmild, 32,127 


$339.26] 


Total, 
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A ini liy tin' sub-cqucnt receipts of tJie 
principal <>l debts, the goueral fund is 
now ieduced >•> al>o\ o stated to the sum 
ol $!l ,;{!>;V- J t>7, leaving claims upon the 
l 'v.i-nrj hr the balance of expenditures 
tor ibo Iasi year to a considerable amount. 

1'y the lorcgoing brief view of its ii- 
i .mces, it will be seen that, the general 
t aid is rapidly diminishing; that reli¬ 
ance for meeting future calls upon the 
ue.isury, to defray the current expenses 
o! the government, is principally upon 
the government debtors; and t%t ill 
active collection of those debts miSt : be 
i!..mediately commenced. If taxation is 
delayed a few years, the general Yuud 
will be entirely exhausted, and it will 
be necessary then to provide by tax, for 
the whole amount of the annuat expen¬ 
ds arcs. 

The present amount of the canal debt 
• • 7,706,013’' — the gio*s revenue from 
the canals in 1820, was 790,983 — the 
superintendence, repairs and improve¬ 
ment- ro-t 310,099, leaving 387,035 to 
jm\ the nituv-t nil the whole debt, and 
a surplus ol 9:J> J9 to be applied to the 
i eduction ol the principal — increased by 
the auction duties 209,032, duties on salt 
1-hhMd- other sources 27,781 — total 
i .1,320 for extinguishment of the debt. 
7'lie tolls and duties just mentioned are 
pledged to the payment of the canal debt, 
*md cannot he directed to arty other pur¬ 
pose, until such debt is paid. There 
belongs to the Oswego canal fund from 
HO to 200,090 dollars, in bonds. <kc, for 
lands -old. This mone 3 r , as collected, 
v ill be applied to the principal of the 
debt. 

Surveys and estimates have been made 
in reference 1o the Chenango, Chemung 
and ( rooked Lake canals, which the ca¬ 
nal commis-ioners arc authorised to con¬ 
struct on certain conditions. 

The Hudson and Delaware canal is 
completed, to assist in w’liich the slate 
authorised issues of stock to the amount 
of .jot),000 dollars. The tran-'poituiiou 
of coal was commenced on this canal in 
October, and by the 10th December last, 
7,000 tons, which sold at from to 8 
dollars per ton, had reached the Hud¬ 
son. 

It appears that the state expended, 
dm irig the late war, 350,000 dollars for 

* On account of the Erie and 
Champlain canals 7,032,013 

Oswego^ 137,000 

Cayuga alTd Seneca 227,000 


7,706,013 


the erection of formications on St.mu 
Island, which arc now in a state of dcc.n 
It is proposed to sell these works to tin 
general government, it being within the 
jilnn of defending the harbor and city of 
New York to cieet battenes U n tin? isl¬ 
and named. 

By eevtaiii treaties with parties o! 
the Oneida Indians lately concluded, 
New Yorjc has become poss-eslCSJ of 
3,470 acres of valuable land, in the heart 
ofthe state. The former possessors had 
emigrated to Green Bay. 

Tirtl' revised statutes are now in tub 
operation, and Gov. Ttyroop congiatu- 
lates the peppier- that Vthe laws tin 
clothed in plain language, collected ami 
arranged under proper In ad-, nurmlo! 
in many respects, and put into a slwipf 
adapted to a mag continuance.’ 

The Governor observe* in ivlatim. 
to the unfortunate mntimer-y between 
this State anil New .ler-oy, lc-pocing 
lhebounditryliri< tl ( n, • *t -till e.mtm.w- 
toexcite much 6clmg, ami has town pio- 
ductive of some violence between ciu 
yens of the respective slat* - To loing 
the question of right to a h o.d decision. 
New Jersey has seen he to institute 
suit against this, state in the Cmled 
States Court. I .have employed ,‘ 1 . 1 . 
counsel to assist the .Utoimy-gcn. ia! 
and they, op. consultation, have cm,ft 1 u 
tlie conclusion, thatundei exiting Liu - 
that Court cannot take cogni'/am c oi 
the cause, a»d, have tlicrelme dvclim i 
to appear. 2i;ia certainly doMi\.hle that 
tin- sourced rar ritation between us am: 
our KisaggHEg, should cease to > _M-t - 
and I rcSsHpraily submit i* to your w e 
dom to mime suitable incasutes tor it 
removal.’ 

Repmts vrnre .xnadc to the h gislaftm 
during tiie sessions by the, \,miau» oth 
ccis showing th« following ;i:.LisIi«m. 
facts t * 

IiNANCBSi“*'|Ihe uggiegate. •iu.ouii! 

of the General Fund is $1,312,2'1 
The estimated-tre venue foi thetCii-uing 
ycar.is $113,500. , 

The capital of , the. Cnmi.mii S<hu<> ! 

1 umi is (ab. ’1 lie e-tim.itrc: 

revenue for 1831.ii $101 .:>:>(), 

The capita leaf the Liiei.it me lYm, 
^236.343 52.—The revenue is estiua. < u 
at $10,620. ' 

'1 he following is a bind abstract id 
the slate of the Treasury : 

TJie whole receipts into the 
treasury for the year 
ending 3Qlh Nov. last, • 
amount to • $1,993,629 11 
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Balance in the treasury on 
the 1st l>cc. 1829 44,793 56 


$2,938,422 67 
Duran; the same period 
there has been paid out of 
the treasury as follows, via. 

Am’l of war- 
"^Wsts outstan¬ 
ding 3llth . ' » 

Nov. 1829. $ 594 53 

'* of warrants 

drawn during - >- < 

the year 1,968,724 78 

1,969,31931 

Less, ain't of 
wa i rants out¬ 
standing 30th >y 

Nuv. 1839, 790 4d$l,968,528 83 


Leaving a balance in thui 
trcuMiry on the 30th Nov, 

1830, applicable to the 
ordinary expenses of the 
government. and to meet 
^ the ..hums of the common 
school hind and of the lit¬ 
erature fund upon the 
treasury, of $69,898 84 

A’lft due from the general 
lyin’ to the common school 
Soand literature fund 
as ki)l»vs, viz. 

To i be common 

school fund, " 


vrz. 

Capital 

llcvenuc 

To the litera¬ 
ture fum) via. 



£33,463 

100.678 


,142 ir> 


Capital 16,73054 
Revenue 12.790 77 29,7171:11 


Total due (i.iio liuieralfirad 

to specific funds $213,713 7u 

I'rom which deduct th(tbal¬ 
ance in the treasury on / 
the SOtli Nov. 1830^'jfts f 
above 59,893 8-1 


And tbeic will rebniin a 
deficit of money in the *; 
treasury h> meet the debt 
due to tho Hpccitic~i«w4(f 
of , _ • « $143,819 92 

Kxpendituivs of the- 'year 
1830, over and above the 
income of the general 
fund, being expenditure 
of capital. % 9 

Pmicipalol bonds and mort- 
«•* 


gages for land, received 
and expended, $23,267 27 

“ For Loans, 17,124 59 

Of miscellaneous bonds, 158 43 
First payments on sales of 
lands, 25,298 66 

Mohawk Bank Stock sold, 5,000 00 
Increased deficit of means in 
file -Treasury on the 1 st 
Dee ,1830,'beyond the 
deficit on the 1st Dec. 

193», viz. 

?X' flbjt on the 1 st 
Dee. 1830. $143,81992 

Frog! which de¬ 
duct the de¬ 
ficit on the 

1 st Dtc. 1829. 113,571 58 30,248 31 

Making tho expenditure ol 
the year, over the income $101,097 29 
The estimated ordinary ex¬ 
penses of the year 1831, 
are $302,200 00 

The estimated receipts for 

the same year 113.500 on 


Leaving a deficiency in the 
estimated receipts to meet 
the ordinary expenditures 
of the year of $1 S3,700 

Common Scboot.s, — There are lift y- 
five organized counties, and seven hun¬ 
dred and seventy three towns and wind- 
in the slate. Returns lia\ e been icceiv- 
ed from all the county clerks, embracing 
the r< quire.d reports of the comnii-'tonets 
of common schools troiu every town m 
tho state 

It appears that there are in the several 
towns of the state, 8872 -eliool di-lti. 
oiganr/.i'f’; and that ot this nuinhv i 82 2 
have complied with the condition- <4 tin* 
statute, by having a stlmol l k ept at !v...->t 
three months tiy an in-peeled teat Ini 
and in.iking return- tv. the < mumi-sionor 
1263 new districts have been found! 
during the year ending on the l-f *>t 
January, 1829; and the number of di — 
trie.ts "which have complied with the 
law so as to participate in the public 
money, has increased one hundred and 
twenlyeight. 

There arc in the districts from which 
reports have been received 168,257 chil¬ 
dren over 5 and under 16 years of age ; 
and in the common school- of fho same 
d.stricts (86,011 Bchol.it s have been 
taught during the past year; tho general 
average of instructional^ mg been about 
eight months. 

The number of srh d.ir- instructed in 
the common schools, exceeds, by -1137, 



the whole number of children between 
the ages ol 5 ami 16. From this estimate 
the children instructed in the cities of 
New 1 ork and Albany are excluded, us 
an enumeration of those between 5 aud 
Id in those cities is not required or ob¬ 
tained by the law. I 

The number of children between 5 
and 16 has increased 19,257 ,Mqc$ the 
last annual report; and the iMbfiir of 
children taught in the cpfltunonschpols 
of this state, has increased Jl,836 dijfing 
the same period. , « i 

There are one hundred and ;j«pjeen 
towns in the state, in each of which inore 
than one thousand scholars are instruct¬ 
ed : several towns report between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand, and a few 
hi go towns make returns of fliorc than 
two thousand scholars taught annually. 

There are sixtyeight towns, in which 
more than twenty schools are organized 
in each ; several, of these contain more 
t!...n thirty. Trio general average of 
the number of districts, including all the 
li'iviis i* Hi lor each town m the state. 
1 In- .i\ enge number of schol us instruct¬ 
ed in the dntriclsfrom which returns have 
been recei ved, is a fraction less than fitly- 
ci^ht for each school. 

This estimate, as well as that relating 
to the number of children instructed, is 
based upon the whole numbei of scholars 
on the rolls of the schools, without refer¬ 
ence to the time which each scholar has 
a ( tended. And it is not to he understood 
that each oue ol the 480,000 scholars re- 
t.trued has had eight months’instruction 
dm mg the year ; hut that this is the ag- 
aieg.itc number of scholars on the rolls 
e: the schools, and receiving more or less 
I'.'Tiictio-i; and that 8,292 schools have 
been kept open for the iceeption of schul- 
a:', on an average period ot eight out ol 
the tvvelvie months. 

'I hi? fir«t returns under the present 
school system were mink* m H16. Then- 
iv-re repotted in that v cat; 2,651 schools, 
in which 140,106 childrcri^kc re instiuc' 
e J. The increase in the numher of schools 
returned, has been 5661 in fourteen yep is, 
and the increase of/munher of scholars 
instructed, has been.338,935. in the same 
period. The number of children return- 
cl in 1816 between 5 and IS, was 176,- 
949; the increase since that time has 
boon 291.808. The school act was re¬ 
vised in J819, new forms vveie adopted 
and published, and new energy was 
given to the whole system, in 1821 the 
a stein was irhWuir operation; and since 
tb.il period, the average annual increase 
o f the children between 5 and 15 has 
!■>" n about 16,590 ; and the average in¬ 


crease of the number of scholars instruct¬ 
ed has been about 19,500 each year, tor 
the last ten years. 

During the year 1829, two hundred 
and fourteen .thousand eight hundred 
and forty dollars and fourteen cents, have 
been paid to the several school districts 
which have made, reports. Of this sum 
$190,606 wtlflMS paid from file state treas¬ 
ury; wore taise^-lf^atox 

ttpoalWecWt. t #.^>wns; and $11*905 48 
quaere derived front klpcal fund possessed 

S Eeri^lO towns,'-1^5'. 

Tie ipttblic money apportioned lo the 
rigte, fa less by 17^08 07 cents, than 
thdptpou.pt ppld lastyekr. This dimimi - 
tionhas been occasioned by want of a»- 
thbrily-mtbe revised statutes to levy the 
additional school tax, in pursuance ol a 
vote ofthetfpftpa. The provision giving 
this autlwfgra^fo town meetings wa- 
trausferred' fey, the revision fiom the 
*ta$^rekfcig to schools, to chapter II. 
rclat aag^ crpoweis. duties and privilege* 
of tOWm^^Which wns not in force until 
theftfsidf the present month. 

Th<inductive capital of the common 
achoQlfund now amount-, to j*tl,661,6.fl 
24 cent*. The revenue actually receiv¬ 
ed into* the treasury on account of the 
common school ft)rid for the last year, 
hAs beofi i84,C)26 25 cents; leaving a. 
deficit in 'roe a mou nt annually diet i ifei i c J 
of $o,3j78 78 ceuta,supplied from 
the general funds 01 ihe State. The 
revenue’ of th? coming year is estimated 
by the comptroller, at109,981 dollars. 

A few^ftdijtog only, made returns the 
fust y«HHH|4he abstractor the present 
year returns from seven hun¬ 

dred arHH^^tyiime .towns and wards, 
show ing“ total amount paid by the pat¬ 
rons of the common schools icr teachers' 
wag^s of‘$297,048 4-1 cents; which, 
added to thie public money, makes an 
aggregate of.$541,888 58 < cuts, paid jot 
1 1 ackers' u>qgf8 alone , in the common 
schools of thepKntc. Thus it will be seen 
that whore the State, or the revenue ol 
the schppljjftppd, pays owe Mlar, tor 
teachers’ Wpipfc tile iuhabitlnft of tin 
tov?n pays, iffipbx on hi* town, and b\ 
voluntaiy gfi^fj^lion in ins district, 
iiioie than fmr mllaTH, fm the same ob¬ 
ject. TJrijk Ifrliier sum of four dollars, is 
made up m'gi^ilion of one defter as¬ 
sessed upOA ArOpeity, to three anilats 
paid by the ael^hit. 

N OTE. — Horetoforc, the enumeration 
embraced the ehildtgn between 5 and 15. 
Now, it includes those * aver Jive and 
wider sixte^nS This Lcing«ilie census 
of the children in tht* districts much, 
m an;i the number insfiueted, than in 
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former years. The same cause gives a 
much greater increase to tire children 
enumerated, for the year in which tire 
change in the enumeration from 15 to 16 
takes place, than the increase in the 
children instructed. 


4,666 


5,790 


Paupfus.— The whole number of 
town and county paupers relieved or 
«flj 2 £>porte(i during 1829, in the forty four 
counties which haVeiuade returns, is 
15£$6. 

The total number/of paupers received 
into the poor hbuecs during the year, 
is * 1 11,515 

The total number of paupers ," f . 
in the poor houses of thir*’ 
tysoven counties, on the 
1st Die. 1830, was 
Of lhi> latter number 

were m tire New-Y*rt,>.vV 
dlins-lwiwe, and 2,48^'lh ‘ 
thmysix other counffo*,. 
averaging 681ttMeh eoutK 
ty. Assuming^.this avwj!*^#;/ 
rage for the eighteen?'V/ 
counties which have not , - 
a poor house, or have opt , 
reported, audit givesl, 22 t J 
and would make the total , 
number in the poor houses, 
on the. lsl Dec. last, 4 /;, 

J'Hf average number of pahf* —- 

jters for the year proba¬ 
bly wjjpld not evceed the . 
number in tire poor hous-. 
os on the first of Decem¬ 
ber; if so, the total e; 
pense of their suppj 
over and above their ei J 
ings and the cost 
the poor house cstab- ; 
lishments, at the average 
cost in those counties from 
which rcpoitshave beam @ 
received. [$■.»;> 92] would 
be $173,230 

The total cost of the poor 
house establishments in 
tbirtyfour ' counties ,,js 
61; a veraflh^ 

S- r i,fi27 90 each ; taking • 

this average for ,|Swhty 
counties wlmh hiftirttbt 
returned the value oftheir . 

I»oor houses, and It mafccsl 
tho total expense of tire 
poor houses in all the' 
counties except New' 

York, $303,906 64 ; add 
to this tire cost of tho alms¬ 
house establishment in 
New Y«rk $^61,500, and* 
it makes tin* aggregate 
cost of poor-house eshtb- 



lishments in the state, 

$865,406 64 cents, which 
at an interest of six per 
cent, gives $61,924 39 

Making the total annual ex¬ 
pense of supporting all the 
paupers in the state $225,161 19 

TJ||g estimate is based upon the as- 
sutnfifton that the number ol paupers in 
the. poor houses nri the 1 st Dec. would he 
the’ average number for the year ; and 
tht$'they aie to be supported in the pool 
'ifctpuses, at $29 92 per year each. 

- 'The whole expense of supporting town 
ami county paupers in forty four counties, 
is * $216,535 UO 

Deducting New-Yon--, and 
the saverage is $3,021 74 
for each of the loitylhree 
counties making 1 etui ns 
of the amount paid ; and 
this average multiplied by 
ten counties from-which 
the returns arc deficient, 
gives. $30,217 90 

Making tire aggregate, ex¬ 
pense of supporting the 
poor in the state, by the 
diffei cut modes now adop¬ 
ted, $246,752 90 

It will be seen, that the tola! cost 
of all the poor-house establishments is 
$757,257 61. This probably embraces 
ali the poor-houses now built. 

The total number horn in these poor- 
houses during the year was 108: died. 
863 ; bound out, 298; dtschaiged, 4563 , 
absconded, 5U4. Ol the poisons relieved 
during the year, there wmc 2398 foreign¬ 
ers; 345 lunatics; 361 idiots, and 32 
mutes. 

Of the persons in tire poor-houses on 
the lsl Dec., (excepting thcicirom the 
aim —hou-r in New \uik.t there wen 
ll.il females, and 19*9 males: total. 
2330. » 

The document contains a list of 
twenty counties, in various sections of 
tire state, in each of winch the poor- 
house system has been adopted and is in 
lair operation. It will b„ seen by this 
tabic, that the average rod. ol support¬ 
ing a pauper, over and above his earn¬ 
ings. and making no allowance for the 
expense ofthe poor-house establishment, 
is $29 9*2 cents per vein, or 5l.fi cents 
po.r week. The same fable shows the 
proportion which the whole numbrr of 
paupers lelievcd, in and ouf ol the poor- 
house, bears to the wire**" population in 
each county ; and calnlm- the average 
in twenty counties to be l pauper re- 
lieicd to lids.'t of the whole number of 
sou Is In . 1110 , her column is exhibited 
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the proportion which the paupers in the 
poor hour's of these twenty counties 
hear to the population in each, and giv¬ 
ing a getn’ial average of 1 pauper in the 
poor house to every 622 of the whole 
population of the counties embraced in 
the list. 

In 1824, it was estimated in MjPTates’ 
report, that there were then in the state 
(5806 permanent paupers, and 35,215 oc¬ 
casional paupers, making a total of22,- 
111. It was also estimated that the pro¬ 
portion of permanent paupers was 
1 to 220 of the whole population, and of 
occasional paupers 1 in every 100. *The 
total expense of permanent paupers in 
the state was estimated at $344,800, or 
$49 70 as tho average cost of eich pau¬ 
per : — The total expense of occasional 
paupers was estimated at $125,782, or 
$8 27 each per year. Total expense 
$470,582, whidljpees not embrace the 
excise money, erarnated at $66,600. 

Taking tire returns which have been 
received the present year as the average 
fur the counties which have not made 
leports, anil the permanent paupers may 
be estimated at 5790; and the occasional 
paupers at 12,349; showing a total of 
18,139 in the state; which is equal to 
1 permanent pauper in every 339 souls, 
and 1 occasional pauper to 107. 

New York. ctsMi. — There ariivcd 
at West-Troy, during 1S29, by the canals, 
634,726 gals, whiskey, 21,791,000 feet 
boards and «cantling, 8,463 in. shingles, 
74,950 feet timber, 2,123 tons staves, 
102,704 bush, corn, rye, St.c. 1,173 cwt. 
clover and other grass seeds, 2,571 cwt. 
wool, 790 tons cheese, 493 tons butler 
and lard, 10 tons hops, 44 tons peltrv, 
<11,318 bids, flour, 9,103 bids, beef and 
pork, 10,049 hid-, ashes, 21,985 h!d«. salt, 
301,184 ifusheds wheat, Lc, &c. 

At Albany, the property brought to 
that place, on which tolt was paid by the 
ton, amounted to 75,50Q4pns, and con¬ 
sisted principally of the foWowingartieh- 
260,520 bhis. flour; 18,558 bbls ashes; 
13,241 bids, provisions; 39,248 bushels 
salt; 18,194 bbls. and 3,744 hhds. whis¬ 
key ; 9,593 boxes glass; 266,287 bushels 
wheat; 206,251 tnishels corn, rye and 
oats; and 132,164 bushels barley. Other 
articles brought down, on which toll is 
not charged by the ton— 18,008 roids 
wood, 32,156 feet timber, 17,130 m. 
shingles, 28.180,884 feet of lumber, The 
merchandise conveyed on the canals 
from AlhanjvRas 73,090 tons. 

By the report of the superintendents 
and tho Inspectots of the Onondaga Salt 
sprint*.*, it appears that duiing 1928 


there were 1,160,888 bushels salt in¬ 
spected; and in 1S29,1,291,820 bushels. 
Showing an increase of 130,932 bushels. 
Of this 745,741 bushels were inspected 
at Salina, 229,317 at Syracuse, 187,540 
at Liverpool, and 129,222 at Geddes. 

The number of manufactories has been 
increased during the past year, notwith¬ 
standing the reduction in the pfjpc" 6 ® 
salt; and (he quality of the brine has 
been improved andtoe quantity increas¬ 
ed by means of perforations into the earth, 
to the depth of aboil! sixty l’ect, so that 
the assurance is given of a supply lo the 
utmost that will probably ever become 
necessary. . 

Exhibit of properly received at Buffa¬ 
lo via the Erie Canal, in 1829. 


May, 
June,; ,. 


Tm»*. 


Nnti onum. 6u.lt. 


.537 


— r — j 

October,;., 1225 
November, 891 
December, 23 

Total, 5384 

‘ <&£&■ 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Mis. 

226 

53 

1736 


45 

9291 

%71 

80 

13192 

79 

87 

12415 

' 18 

5 48 

12586 

136 

34 

11259 

70 

106 

„ 4605 

4 

21 

244 

735 

I 24 

66401 


[about 9343 tons. 


Aggregate No. Tons 15,830.] 

Monthly Receipts for Tolls 



$543 08 
3459 10 
3968 51 
48 48 
5 25 
Is at 


8ept. 

Oet., 

Nov. 

Dec. 


jr$8»18 is 
, 3922 59 
3532 48 
100 00 


April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Augu 

T 

$95,81 

The iKiVe merchandise . arrived at 
Buffalo, consisted chiefly of 
2^7,909 Bushels Wheat, 

6,929 Barrels Flour, 


Buffalo, for 1829. 


11,859 

do 

, Ashes, 

3,-12 

do* 

■' WhtAcv, 

6.938 

do 

Pot k, 

1,683 

do 

Beef, 

4,319 1 

togs 

Butter, 

4,216 

m 

Lard, ' 



i Liti«cfd (nl. 
j'ifjig and Scrap Iron, 
f'lSWSres and other Castings 
996 Barrels and Tierces Flax Seed 
m do. _ do do 

L273 d<y Lake Fish, 

746 do Dried Fiuit, 

S43 Casks Beans, 

359,000 Pipe Staves, 

25 Hogsheads Tobacco, 

3,514 Packs Futs and Peltries, 
187*BaireIs Tallow, * 

90 Tons Grindstone* 1 . 


47 Tons Fig Lead, 

1,997 Casks Cheese, 

29,1m 5 Pounds Wool, 

1494 Tons llemp, 

212 Hales Feathers, 

24 Tons Hams, 

324 Tons Hops, 

121 Barrels Cider, 

_ SOI Tons Beeswax, 

Hides and Skins, , 

■" 44 Barrels Boer, 

2,28b Bushels Cora, , g 

4,208 Jinxes (ilass, '"■* 

203 Barrels Nuts, 

31 Tons Glass and Stone ware. 
5,7<»4 lbs. Western Bar Iron. 
Exclusive of the above there are large 
quantities ol sawed building stone, shin¬ 
gles, curled maple and other lumber, 
paper lags, (many Unis) with axes, ci¬ 
gars, oats, rye, and various'pther articles, 
in lesser quantities, 

'These returns are necessarily defect¬ 
ive, as they embrace only what pro¬ 
perty lias been received at the store- 
Imiistis, vvhile no account is or ettn be 
obtained of all that has been reccivedby 
the owner or consignee, either hpon the 
u haw is or on board canal boats, with¬ 
out entering into warehouse accounts. 

L\kk Cha .uvt a in. — Previous to 
she construction of the northern New 
Y 01 h* J 1 .. 1 !, the commerce on this lake 
w ai principally with Canada, and em¬ 
ployed on l]r about Jolty vessels. There 
are nmv upwards of two hundred and. 
forty vessih. including steam-boats, and 
fully employed in transpo^ife^ho pro¬ 
duce and merchandize whjflHHjjMte the 
canal; ill the trade of toH^HSjiy on 
miher side of the lake is atn$PHprTiolly 
diverted (rum Montreal to NewYork. 

1IKPORT OF THS S-PECTAU COUNCIL ON 
THE SUBJECT OF MORGAN*** 
AimUCTION. 

To his Erct Honey Enos T. Throop, 
acting Governor of the State ofA'tw 
l in k. 

The iv cLof the Legislature, passed on 
die loiMfkpril, 1K29, a# continued 
hv nn artWtlu' last ses««®*py vlrtuesof 
which tin mider-igiied tfk|§4ppointed to 
institute inquiiics conC&rmhg the ah- 
daction of William Morgan, £ahd his 
fate subsequently, and all incidents con¬ 
nected theiewith." seems to contemplate, 
ihai the result of those inquiries, and 
the proceedings had under the net, 
should be from time to time communi¬ 
cated to the government.. The practice 
of my predecessor, and the interesting 
nature, of tilts suljject, would indicate 
Hie piopricty of such a course, even if it 


he not directly required by the act. Tho 
numerous priors pioduccd by misappre¬ 
hension in some cases, and intentional 
misrepresentation in others, can be effec¬ 
tually corrected only by accurate and 
authentic accounts of the facts elicited. 
The deep and commendable interest felt 
by ourfellow-citizi:iiM in the vindication 
of theJpLws which ha\ e been so grossly 
violated,, seeins also to require a public 
report of the measures which have been 
adopted to obtain that object. And it 
would be vain to attempt a concealment 
or evasion of the fact, than an institution, 
veiling itself in secrecy and mystery, 
which has long existed in this and other 
countries, and which counts among its 
membersia large pioportion of our fellow- 
citizens, many of whom aro among the 
most respectable in society, i« directly 
implicated as having, by its obligation-, 
arid the very natura^gf organization, 
produced the oulragjBjggK question. It 
i- therefore due to the numciou* and re¬ 
spectable members of that insuuuicri. as 
well as to those who do not belong to it, 
that the facts and circumstances which 
are supposed to establish its connexion 
with the violence practised cm VVm. 
Moigan, should be fully and accurate!} 
known. 

It itas appeared to me that a detail of 
the material parts of the evidence which 
has been discovered and produced before 
grand juries, and on the different tuaK, 
commencing with the first inhumation 
oq the subject, and continuing it to the 
present moment, would be best calcula¬ 
ted to furnish a elear and di-liucl vit w 
of the whole matter. Justice to those 
persons implicated, who have not already 
been tried requires that their names 
should not he exposed uinicccss'iiily. 
The names of such individu il-,aiid ru- 
cumst.mces of no oilier impoi tanci than 
as they affect tjiose individuals, have 
therefore been omitted. W here tin- 
evidence in t£|t following statement is 
not given in roll, it is referred to, nitd 
the testimony of the witness as delivered 
in some public trial, is annexed in an 
appendix to this, re port. Minute cir¬ 
cumstances and details, collateral to the 
main inquiry, or not materially bearing 
upon it, have been omitted with the view- 
01 " presenting more distinctly the history 
of the principal transaction. 

Jn the spring and summer of the year 
1S26, H'ilham Morgan, a cUizen of this 
state, resided at Rocliost^mui Batavia, 
hut childly at the latter place. ills 
occupation was that of buck-layer and 
stone-mason, llis family consisted of a 
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wile and two ciuhhcii. and bis ciirum- 
Manc.es weir indigent. In the summer 
of that vi .ii. it became known that he 
teas piejMimg a work, in which the 
obligations, secret signs and ceremonies 
of freemasonry were to he published. 
This seems to have excited great com¬ 
motion among the members of the fra¬ 
ternity in that vicinity, particularly 
among thorn residing ut Jhitavij^ Con¬ 
sultations were had among them re¬ 
specting the means which should he 
adopted to prevent the publication of'the 
contemplated work. Persuasion, and 
advice were resorted to in the first in¬ 
stance, and hopes seem to have chren 
entertained for a time that they would 
be effectual. These expectations, how¬ 
ever, wete soon dissipated, a«d olliei 
means appear to have been adopted. 
William Morgan lnd been arrested in 
some civil suit, and lmd given bail. In 
the month of his hail in that suit 

surrendeicd hfflpFte the sheriff of the 
county, and lie Was closely imprisoned 
in j ul from Saturday until the ensuing 
Monday In the meantime, by virtue 
of some protended process, search w as 
made at his lodging* for the manuscripts 
of tin* obnoxious publication, which ap¬ 
pears to have been unsuccessful, it u.a- 
known that some progiess had been 
made in punting the books’, and violent 
measures appear to have been deter¬ 
mined on to suppress vt. Arrangements 
were made for the assembling, at Batavia, 
on the night of the eighth ol September, 
of members of the. fraternity from dif¬ 
ferent and ds-dint place®. It i' distinct¬ 
ly proved iliat a partv of fifteen or twen¬ 
ty persons, from Buflalo and its vicinity, 
assembled nt a tavern about four miles 
west of Balav ia in the afternoon and eve¬ 
ning of that day ; they remained there 
until eight oi nine o’clock in iho eve¬ 
ning, when Ihi'v ueui touaid- Batavia 
At the same time a party came to Ba¬ 
tavia from fine If port and its vicinity, it 
in in proof that this partypsere composed 
of persons, some of whom had been se¬ 
lected for the express purpose Of .going 
to Batgvia, there to assist inmeipdie* to 
suppress the book, and, to rtfeparate Wil¬ 
liam Morgan from (be individual who 
was printing it, voluntarily if possible ; 
forcibly if necessary.' That bis forcible 
removal wa* contemplated, would ap¬ 
pear from the testimony of Hiram B. 
Hopkins, nnd of Eli Bruce. H. B. |lop- 
kins testifio&that tin was tohl by"’ Eli 
Bruce, at a tome near the eighth of Sep¬ 
tember, that William Morgan was to he 
l iken horn Batavia, for revealing the 


sen of* of Masonry, and that lie would 
he sent away. It vva* thought then, that 
lie would be sent to -Niagara through 
Lock port, and Biucc desired him to pro- 
p.ue a cell in the jail lor the reception 
of Morgan, which was piepaied accord¬ 
ingly, He then distinctly understood 
from Bruce, that there w as a plan laid 
for the removal of Morgan. His testi¬ 
mony is substantially rorrobor^pd^lly 
that of EH Bruce. 

There is evidence that communica- 
tionfl(Jfere had, previous to the tenth of 
September, between members ot the 
fruteruity at Batavia and their hielhren 
at Rochester. i expecting the means to 
he adopted to suppress the manuscripts of 
William Morgan, and to prevent his 
threatened publication. 

On the evening of the eighth of Sep¬ 
tember already ivlerred to, a large party 
assembled at. jStafTord, six miles east el 
Batavia, These, person- came fn«m 
Canandaigua and othei places cast of 
Batavia: In the course ni ilie night they 
P'oeecdcd to B.uivia, with the declined 
purpose of seizing the manuscripts ot 
MorgdU. ‘ What other purposes wen 
contemplated, if any, are to be inferred 
from thd Other circumstances. This lot- 
midahlc assemblage of so large a n umbei 
of persons from Buffalo, Lockpoit :>iu> 
v Uriahs places east of Batavia, sc^u* in 
have eventuated in no positive net- 1 .f 
violence. The printer of thwohm.xioii- 
manuscripts had collected some tiiend- 
aml weapons for defence ; wliether thi- 
circnmstita||feleterred any futiher piose- 
cmioo^ijj^Hfeentcrpri'C, or whether it 
was wHHHnr abandoned b\ tho-t: en- 
gageaJ^HHr is no evidence to delei- 
mine. iBP assemblage dispersed and 
the persons composing it returned it. 
their respective homes. The distance 
lion* Ikttavfe to Canandaigua is forty- 
eight irules; and which, by the ordinary 
me.*n-of conveyance, would reipiue ihc 
day of the nindn of September tor any 
of the party that wore at Batavia, to 
travel to Canandaigua. *^ 1 ^ 

On Sunday,monung, the iHBof Sep- 
teffiher. bnti»e,n rime and ten, A M , 
Nicholas G,,CjfK$®ebro. called on u magis¬ 
trate at Canandaigua to attend at lus of¬ 
fice, to foguc a warrant, lie ttccotding- 
ly attended with Ebvnezer G. Kin::-by, 
who mad? XComplaint against Mmgan 
for having taken away a shiit and .1 cra¬ 
vat, which ho bad borrowed of Kings¬ 
ley. Upon' Kingsley's oath, the justice 
i-sued a warrant for Morgan. 

With this warrant, N. G. Chesebro, 
accompanied by a constable, and three 



or lour others, immediately proceeded 
oil the same day to lj. 1 t. 1 via ; and on the 
next morning, the eleventh of Septem¬ 
ber, they arrested Win. Morgan, who 
was put into a stage coach and brought 
to CaminJaigua. In the evening of that 
day he was eanied hefoic the justice 
who issued tin: warrant, by whom he 
wn^exdtninul and discharged. Cliese- 
bro thUh applied lor a warrant against 
Morgan, tor a debt of about two dollars, 
the amount of a tavern bill that he had 
contracted with one Aaron Ackley, 
which as Chesebro alleged had been 
assigned to him. Judgment was entered 
against Morgan lor two dollars aud sixty- 
nine cents, debt and costs, and an 
execution immediately issued, which 
was put into the hands of the same con¬ 
stable, who had brought Morgan liom 
lhiuiia.and bv virtue ot which, Morgan 
was comiuitte i to jail at Canandaigua, 
on the same evening of the eleventh of 
^epiemhci. *Vm. Morgan remained in 
die Canandaigua jail until the evening 
ot the m xt day, the twelfth of Septem¬ 
ber, when he was taken cut under, the 
rucuimt-UK.es heroinaitei mcnliottetl. 

It appears fi-orn the testimony of 
\a.on Ackley, that on the .evening of 
VI»; day the eleventh of September, be- 
1 v\ i i'ii right and nine o’clock, aud which 
iiv, Hiavr been immediately after'. At il- 
!„(ia Moj^an was committed to jail. 
Loom Lawson told the witness ..j^tat 
Mi.ig.in u a - put in jail, and he, Lawson, 
',\ as going to Kochi s'er as jiossi- 

Witness let him havjSfatfge, with 
which lie went away, antj^HHH the 
next morning, -axing hajHann to 
ibvhcstei ; ami soon after vjjMfptO bed, 
i-dling witm*-s that some Ipntleiiiim 
i-mu Rochester would call for him. In 
site afternoon two persons, whom#the 
witness said were Uurago Smith and 
in!m Whitm-v, called im! inquired k>r 
Lawson, who was called up, and on 
■t inginliirmed that two persons inquired 
lor him , came down stairs apd went out. 
V h^jHMjteivitnes«es shot^^t.Murage 
Smith $8^fjohn U hitn^^ho at tjm 
nine resided in I’oclmsl^j^S^ere in Can¬ 
andaigua on the ivvelfwt.pf September; 

; imt they left Hoche*ler together that 
morning, in the stage; and tha|,nt Vic- 
loi, ten miles ninth of a 

pt i" on joined them in the stage, and 
i inn: into Canandaigua with ihetjt early 
m Hie afternoon of4hc twelflh c« Sep- 
u mhwr. Whitneyih^ifed at Ctfimndai- 
gua lor a stone cuttetyjWhom lj$,wished 
In employ. • 1 ■ 

, The circumstances under which Wil¬ 


liam Morgan was taken out of the jail at 
Canandaigua on the evening ot the 
fvvellth ot September, as related by Mis 
Hall, the wife of the jailoi, on thu vati- 
ous liials on which she has been exam¬ 
ined as a witness, are these :—The jailor 
himself was absent during the evening, 
in (lie village. Soon alter dark, Colon 
LawsoS^cairie to the jail and asked if 
Win. Morgan was there? After being 
informed that he was, Lawson told wit¬ 
ness that be wanted to pay the debt and 
take,Morgan away, but stio evaded him 
by saying she had not the key of the 
desk wlrnre the execution wa-. Lawson 
and Mrs Hall went to the piisoo part of 
the building, and Morgan came 'o the 
door of bis cell. Lawson said that he 
wished to have some private conversa¬ 
tion with Morgan, and asked it lie might 
go into his room ? which Mr- Hall irim¬ 
ed in permit, LavyjAkfe&skcd AIorgan 
if ho would go horiHKith him, if he 
would pay the debt amF lake lnm out-* 
To which Morgan arisvveied that be 
would, Lawson said to Moreau that he 
did not know as he could take him out 
that night, as Mr Hall was gone, and 
Mrs Mail liad not the keys of the desk. 
Morgan said, ‘never mind, then, lei it be 
till morning,’ or something to that oflect. 
Lawson said that he wished to take him 
out that, night, for ho hail been miming 
all day lor him and was vciy tiled. 
Airs Hall and Lawson then went out of 
the prison part, which is separated from 
ihe dwelling part of the building, by an 
iron door which intersects the whole 
building. Law »ou then told her that he 
wanted to lake that man out very much, 
and wanted her to take the monej for 
the debt far which he was confimd: 
winch she declined on the giuund that 
she could not get the exeeu'iqji and did 
not know its amount, lie tlua went 
away, saving lie would tiy <o timl Mr 
HalL After a short time he icturm-d m 
company wiUlfUJOthcr, whom he called 
Foster, hut who she thought was a man 
of ap^jter name, from Victor, that was 
conceit the limits. Lawson said he 
ooulirntjt fmd Mr Hall, ami insisted on 
lusr fakipg the amount of the execution, 
which be said was ahput three dollais. 
But she peremptorily refused. He went 
awnv and returned, reiterating his re- 
qnestlhat she should take the numoy, 
which she persisted in refusing. He 
asked whether, if Col. S myer should 
come and say that Mr \Jinl should not 
ho injured, she would then take the 
money ? She replied in the negative and 
assigned her reasons. Lawson, how- 
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fjver, went away and r* turned in about passing on to the east, she heard a rap 

ten minutes with Col. hawyer, who ad- on the emh of the well, and about the 

vised Mrs IIjII to take the money and same time heard the cry of murder once 

let the man go. She still refused. Law- or twice, the last time in a suppiesscd 

sou asked her if she would consent if tone like one attempting to say ‘murder’ 
t'hn -ebro would come and say she might who was prevented 
let him go ? Lawson and Sawyer then The impression she had when she 
went away, and witness soon alter went heard the last cry of muidcr, was that it 
to the front door to look for"Hall, was stopped by something put suddenly 
when she saw Lawson and < 3 nesebro across the throat or mouth, or soMctfnng 
conversing near the door. Cbesebio of that kind. Soon niter she heard the 
came up to the steps, and she fold him rap, a carriage, which she knewperfeet- 
there was a man here whom Lawson ly Well’, and was said to belong to Hub- 
w as very anxious to liberate, and'asked bard and was usually driven by him, 
him whether she should let him.' go ? came from the livery stable 01 public 
Chesebro said ‘ yes, he did not wanttariy- house west of the jail, and passed on in 
thing more of him,’ or something to that the same direction which Latvson, JVIor- 
efleet. Lawson had told her, and she gan and Foster had gone | in a few tnin- 
knnw otherwise, that CheseBrn was utes the same cairiagc /returned to the 
plaintiff in the execution by which Mor- west; this was about nine o'clock in the 
gan was committed. She returned into evening; it was a blight moonlight 
the house and tagk the keys of the prison evening: she did not see the carnage 
for the purpostwflraing into it, and told turn, being prevented by the iuterposi- 
a little child thipRrecd with her, to shut tmn of a house at the cast of her. 
the prison door Offer her. Lawson said Ritfutrd Wells testified, that being a 
there was no need of having the door phjMjih in Canandaigua^ life \vn.-\iriting 
shut; she replied that it should be shut, a p ^f||i t' Tivlhfe near the jail, on the cve- 
,is there were other' prisoners in the nioi^mlf Morgan wets carried off, and 
loom with Morgan. Lawson then, and twenty rods west of the jail 

before she had opened the prison door, whd^n^^ud.SQ'Ottlcry, ami hollow, like 
stepped to the front door and gave a sin- soid^pgjfif^jcaJling for aid. lie slopped 
gle whistle. She followed to the door to a tminp^!i and then advanced a low 
"ce what it meant, and then saw the ijaan ston^ppffieard the ory a second tiasc — 
Lawson had called Foster cotningf'%- Umptned hi« pace towards (he jail 
wards the steps. She and Lawson then amsMara no more of the noislf; he turn- 
went into tlie prison hall, and thedoor ed Srbund and went up to the Mile walk, 
was fastened after them on the outside; whertjL Mr Chcsebio about it 

She unlocked the door of Morgan’s room, who mOflj^Ktpan had been imprisoned 
and Lawson told him to get himself at his|0^^K|t Mrs Hail would not let 
ready, and he came out. Lawson'Jjfeek Cliescbro, went there 

Morgan by tbe arm, and went tfrttfhrds to rfereH^HrLand lie bad been tinri dis- 
the ball door ; by tier direction he rap- dn^co^p he believed some one had 
pod at the door of the pri-on hull, and he a bail-piece tor the man and was taking 
and Morgan was let out by the child. him&fohich^as the reason of the outeiy. 
She does *iot recollect Morgan’s speak- When he h£ai d the outcry he saw por¬ 
ing alter she went in the last time, son^ in front of the steps of the jail; the 
Lawson took him by the arm very soon ou'ciy came from thence. After a short 
after he went out of the cell; -he didqot time the carriage returned fiom thq.east 
appear topull hini, but thSjywefltoffish and caino wesf, and turned, thes>K»& to 
a friendly manner. • Before she cy qld go 
get the-door of 5 Morgan’s room'|ipf||ff, Fi'pwf^S^/^tony of 
she heard the' cry of '*'Miirdetvfef; 0 jie it appeart‘^m®toaw the per^ms 09111 - 
went as quick as':«h«i jf»o@4@y ‘Opfcpo ing aowatjip|Buit the jail; saw the 
the front door'fi , '* 8 k( 8 '»kw'^L 8 Wso»^jOT- middle sfrff^Bmg and bearing back, 

gan and the mahrfe’MIed Foster,' JS^the heard t>ffo:cry milder three times, saw 
ride walk, a'short^wS#nce '#S#'!the bis bM jg§y^knd Cheeebio make n*<- 
jail, going to the easti Morglft*#ira in lions as j|| %fting a handkcichlef' to bis 
the middle, and evtdthJ^etrdgsHng to nrouV||^n^P^|aw .Sawyer rap on the 
get free ; his hat wMf‘= < ^p > 5 i^Jhe.’’’Wj|s carriage driv- 

strugglmg tvget aw«y^t#(' fclj Ws en lw|i«itafC§||KSt ( tp;,q^t and turn; 
might; the oriTO twdhadliMif'of'liitti^hy that nJwfccd onwpTroad' where the 
his arms and to all oppeatadeft '~wdre three jfflfjjjn. ,?^& 9 w-nie fijpui the jail 
dragging him along. While they were were standing, and thiA the tniddle man % 
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was put into it forcibly by the met two carriages, each with two horses, 

others. going west, one was a dark color, a green 

Hiram Hubbard testifies, that appli- he thinks, the other was a light color, 

cation had been made to him by Mr Coe yellow or drab. The curtains of his 

to drive a party: That upon some one, carriage were down going out; after he 

(unknown to him,) telling him to drive turned and before he got to Rochester, 

to the east ef the jail, he drove there, on his way back, he rolled them up. 

where he found five or six persons stand- From the testimony of Ezra Platt, 
.ing in the road, who got into his carriage, given on tike trial of Eli Bruce, as fur- 
_ He«y as not in a situation to observe nished new by the district attorney of 

~ tlifcia particularly, and did not. *He did Ontario county, it appears that about 

not know any of the persons who got four or five o’clock in the morning of the 

into his carriage, ami did not see or ob- eleventh or twelfth of September, some 

serve any violence used, or any unusual one called on him for a carriage to go to 

noise in their r getting in. He believes Lewiston, and desi;ed it might be sent to 

he took in five persons. It was about Enswotdh’s, (a tavern in Rochester,) 

nine o’clock when he staitcd; some of where the company was. He called his 

the passengers told him to go to Roches- driver and sent him with a carriage and 

ter. He drove to a tavern on the Ro- horses, soon after. He had two carriag- 

cliestcr road, about six miles north of es, one a cinnamon color or yellow, the 

Canandaigua, where he watered his other green; he thinks the first was ta- 

liorses, and some of the passengers got ken. It was gone several days. He 

out and took some refrifhnient. He supposed it was taken ftgjMb use of the 

diove to Victor, four miles beyond, and commissions, who were^png out to in- 

watered his horses at a public reservoir stal a chapter at Lewiston, as he had 

in the road. Thence he drove to Men- been previously applied to, to furnish a 

don, four milesuTurther, where he went carriage for that purpose. He did not 

into the public house; and thenee to know and has never ascertained, who 

Rochester, eight mites further, wherehe the person was that called for the cai - 

w itered his horses atthe public reservoir, ridge. He supposed the chapter would 

and where be arrived at about 4&y break pay him for the use ol it, but has not 

in the morning of the thirteenth of Sep- been paid, and hsa never asked any per- 

tembrr. After leaving the tavern,six son to pay him. 

imies Canandaigua, none of It is proper here to observe, that it 

passengers got out until he arrived J&l has appeared in testimony on the differ- 
Lochcslcr. There one of them left tlkft > ent trials, that all the persons who went 
carriage, was gone a few minute?, and, 1 from Rochester to Lewiston and attend- 
as the witness supposed, thetWMchm|bn ed the installation there, (excepting B. 
rctir ncd and got into the caqHug|fie Smith and J. Whitney,) went either in 
presumes lie was told to the aijfee or in the steamboat, 

lord’s about three miles froin^j^^Hpr, By testimony of Sarah Wilder it 
as he drove there, and stoppwMFget appears'that about the middle of Septem- 
feed for his horses, which ho ditHmpro*, her eighteen hundred and twentysix. a 
cure. Ho drove about eighty rods certain person came in a sulkey to Capt. 
yond Hanford’s towards the Ridge Roal^? Allen’s, who was liviug at Clarkson, 
where lie was told to stop. He did so, about twenty miles west of Rochester 
and his passengers got out, in the road, on the Ridge ltoad,» and had some con- 
near a piece of woods, there being no vers&fion with him. That in ten or 
house jnuch nearer if any, than Han». fifteen minutes *$erwards, a hack drove 
i'ord’s JBSB fl^MBre left his pagsengersin" up to file door, the horses were taken 
the his i lUilikMHf ifirim** 1 from f&itiijji Capt. Allen’s hitched to it; 

back .w^JBKster.—He '«M§rad Jus* they w|||i ‘taken from the orchard where 
passengers very slightlyJfpPthey got they 'drawing apples; the person 
out, bu^did not see Without a who C|M»|n the sulkey helping to bar- 

bat, nor did he sec any fpaCe or Viojisnce ness The carriage was dark 

used. Nothing passed between h^land browri, and was closed; stood in the 
his passengers respecting cotMHggjHjwi», road; nppe/aon got out of it or got in; 
he did not know any of the driver who came with the carriage, 

never seen any of thetn si iu M Nb nfempki ' there, wept op with it to the west, 

, nisc them. He was 'This was about ten or eleven qjclock A. 

* some months tSmtmmmiA td$pfp M. The next, .day, about W. M., she 
latter had been tried,-•sKswhile'^^iea saw the same carriage return from the 
in jail. On hia*retur^bltoch#®i»e west; there were no passengers, and the 

* G 
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curtains wore up. It was driven by the 
same person who drove it west the day 
before — Capt. Allen’s horses were ta¬ 
ken from it, and those which had come 
from the cast and had remained in the 
meanwhile at Allen’s were harnessed to 
it, and it drove on towards Rochester. 
Allen did not keep a publi&housc. It 
wax a pleasant, warm day.'""™" 

By the testimony of Suns Lute it ap¬ 
pears that about the middle of September 
eighteen hundred and twentysix, lie 
saw Mr M. who resided at Gaines, about 
fifteen miles west of Clarkson, riding one 
horse and leading another towards a 
carnage that was standing in the road, 
from which the horses were taken, ami 
those brought by Mr M. weft harnessed, 
and he mounted the box and drove the 


driven by the person described by b. JL». 
Luce and Israel Murdock; and tiiey also 
concur in tho statement that it was a 
very warm day. 

Seymour Murdoch testifies that on the 
same day,bciwecnthe tenth and fifteenth 
of September, eighteen hundred and 
twentysix, and a day on which his son. 
Israel was absent at Berry’s, as the east¬ 
ern stage arrived and the passengers 
came into the house, one of them, whom 
he does not know and has never seen 
since, took him aside and asked him if he 
was a royal arch mason ? Witness said 
he was not: at the request of this per¬ 
son the witness furnished him with pen, 
ink and paper, with which he wrote a 
line to J. B. and sent a boy, whom wit¬ 
ness furnished, with it. In about half an 


carriage on to the west. This was about hour J. B. came to the house, and he and 
twelve o'clock. He describes the car- the stranger conversed together on the 
riage as a cMfecolored, he should think platform; he;did not hear what passed, 
dark greencurtains were drawn and The stranger, with the other passengers, 
the windows of the door up on the sido got into the stage and it drove off to the 
which he passed, and the front and rear west. After the witness had got his 
were closed; it had been for several dinner and cuitte 0t|t to me front door, he 
days, and then was, unusually warm saw J« B. eopiing towards the house on 
weather. ' ! one horse and leading another; he put 

Israel Murdock testifies, that on the themAmder the shod and asked for feed 
thirteenth of September, eighteen hun- * for thenywhich was furnished. He and 
dred and twentysix, not fej from the witnesswere oo the platform in front oi 
middle ofthe day, he was standing at the the house/when witness saw a close 
house of J. L. Perry, about nine miles jssearriage coming from the east, driven by 
west of Gaines; he saw a carriage com-T^me person de.-cribed by S_ D. Luce and 
ing westward, driven by —^—as he;' ;|teraei Murdock; he was on the box on 
supposed, and whom he knew perfectly* t&fcj>|nr side; there was another man 
well; he nodded to the driver, who did the oil’ side, who was un- 

not return the salutation, which.,caused witness. There were two 

some doubt of his identity; th^jj&arriage passed the house, one <li- 

was closed, it wbb dark coloi^^'should flj^^MPnthc other about four rods oil 
think a brown or a chocolate selor; on took the lower road. He 

the evening of the fourteenth of .Sep- acquainted with the driver, but 

temher, eighteen hundred anditwenty- j'nosigft of recognition passed between 
six, he met the same carriage in the ‘/.them. After the carriage had passed a 



street at Rochester, it was then coming fe 
from the west. ALabout ten or eleven on 
o'clock in the morning of the fourteenth nc 
tho witness was atjns house, two or ) dr 
three miles west of Perry's when the 1 ’ fr< 
same carriage drove up from fhe west to 
driven by the person whom h$ 'supposed * qti 
he saw driving it on the from ca 

the east; the, curtains we*#E&® up. 3. 
The stage for the east was,ready ed 
to depart, in which Witness war going; . tb 
amijpphe was about to get into it, J. B. tjfi' 
called to him, and banded frim a paperf'f-'lf 
ftp do some business for Mm at Roches^M, 1 


coming few rods, the driver stopped it and beck- 
elcven oned to J. H. who was standing with wit- 
rteenth ness on the platform. J. B. went, to tho 
two or i ( driver of the carriage,, whqitijgjiountod 
e» the' ’ from M* box, and thtt&|y|pArcd to 
e west Conv efl|fc| flgether for not a 

tpposed » quart«^P^f| minute. 'njHpPslInf the 
n from camage^iWuaifsd his boxYricl drove on. 


The progress of the carriage west was 
further traced by Lyman Turner and 
Lewis Soper , who describe it as being 
closed, and of a dark color, and as being 


3. B. took-'hft®s , ies from the shah mount¬ 
ed pne, led fie other, and went on after 
tbt-dkrriag^ Which was the last witness 
He describes the carriage 
■^jl^P ^w dish and dark colored, thought 
MTOf'^ pi iocolate color; the curtains 
^jjwgwaK g| fa.e^[new the horses per- 
belonged to a certain 

•'wm>i& Vein! jtfome ^testifies that the 
day before the installation at Lewiston. 
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(which was proved by others to have 
been on the fourteenth of September,) 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, he 
was Hitting on the front stoop of a store 
at Johnson’s Creek, five miles wc,t of 
Murdock’s when he saw a carriage, 
which he thinks was closed, pass to the 
west, driven by the person described by 
S. D. Luce and Israel Murdock; about 
.Jialfan hour after the hack passed he 
• saw J. ft. come on from the easWand pass 
to the west, riding one horse and leading 
another. He knew J. B. well; he 
lived three or four miles to the east of 
witness. The day was warm and pleas- 


am. 

On the trial 61 John Whitney, Fli 
Brute was called as a witness on the 
part of the defendant and testified as fol¬ 
lows : some six or eight days before W ni. 
Morgan was brought to Niagaia, a gen¬ 
tleman from Batavia told the witness 
that Morgan was willing^) go away from 
Miller; and the gentleman wanted him, 
(Bruce,) to assist ip gotting him away; 
which he declined,, A short time before 
Morgan came to. Niagara, ho (Bruce,) 
had been requested by Mr T. to prepare 
a cell for him in- the jail, and, was told 
that Morgan would be there that night. 
On the evening of the thirteenth of Sep¬ 



tember, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six he was first apprised that Wm. Mor¬ 
gan ^as coming on the ridge road. Ho 
wiv- (hcngifornicd of it by Bui age Smith 
and another pm sou, then living at Lock- 
port, at that place. They lg ,a ' * “ 

gun had come, and was gojj 
voluntarily ; they said I 
bly • and wanted witntj 
in getting him along, 
finally went to the house i 
Wright, on the ridge road^S 
miles north of Loekport. I legume there 
between nine and ten o’clock i» the 
evening, and saw several peisons there 
n^helonging to the house, As he was 
fgto Wright’s, he jnet several per- 
" at, on the road to Loekport. 
'i>he found a carnage, which 
ftogethcr with,jfen. JM,organ 
liague wbupSpaow 4 eai ^' 
There were no other perfcjns in the car¬ 
riage ; it was driven by ajperson whom 
he knew. The curttdns of fhftGSltriage 
were closed and the ^window* of the 
doors were up. They t 
neaux’s tavern, (about;| 

Wright’s ns appears fn 
ny.) When they. w ‘ 
person rode up cs^jL,- 
he did not stop^K^Wi. 
know whft bec^iw ninwf* 1 


on to Lewiston, where another carriage 
was procured, and the same persons who 
came on from Wright’s got into it, and 
no others. From Lewiston they went 
to the ferry at Youngstown; on their 
way another person got into the carriage. 
The testimony of Corydon Fox, relating 
to this part of the transaction, is perfect¬ 
ly correct. The object was to get Mor¬ 
gan avfttfrrSm Miller, into the interior 
of tlfe,country on a faim. At the ferry 
he cMrfed, with Morgan, into Canada ; 
four persons besides himself, went over; 
they went in the usual ferry boat. The 
arrangements in Canada, for the recep¬ 
tion of Morgan not being completed, they 
returned. It was thought best to wait a 
few days. Morgan was brought hack to 
this side k and put in the magazine in 
foi l Niagara, to await the preparations on 
the other side to receive him. Witness 
left him in the magazine some time be¬ 
fore day,—it was uasymidnight. He. 
has never seen him ff^SJpiat day to this 
and has never had an^communications 
from any person as to what W3s done 
with him. 

The conversation he had with Morgan 
on the way, was, that he was going 
among his friends; he was easy and said 
nothing. He did not actually see Mor¬ 
gan until their arrival at Lewiston. 
When he got out of the carriage, he 
locked arms with the two men who were 
with witness; he did not appear feeble. 
He then Supposed that Morgan went 
voluntary. They did not drink any¬ 
thing but once," which was at Moly- 
neaux’s. Morgan had a handkerchief 
over his eyes while with witness; and 
hat on. Witness supposed, and 
wafInformed, that the object of putting 
a handkerchief over his eyes, was, that 
he should not discern thoso who rode 
with him. 

Robert Molyneaux testified that in 
September, eighteen hundred and twen- 
tysix, he lived dh the ridge road thirteen 
miles, cast of Lewiston, and about twenty- 
one miles West of Murdock's. Oh the 
night of the thirteenth of that month, lie 
. wgs called up by Eli Bruce, who wanted 
of horses to put before a carriage 
■'fflpiood in the road, to go to Lewiston. 

his horses from the pasture, and 
assisted the driver of the carriage in 
’'harnessing them. The horses that came 
with the cairiage were taken off and put 
into the barn. The horses were driven 
fo the west by J. B. The cairiage was 
closed,, Bruce got into it ;#witncss could 
rwitspe whether there were other persons 
in if or not. There was another person 
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about the carriage who had a horse, 
whom witness did not know. When he 
rose in the morning found his own horses 
returned to the stable, and those which 
came from the east, with their driver, 

were gone. .... 

William Molyneaux testifies* substan¬ 
tially, to the same leadln^ fiic^, . _ 

The testimony of Cknydo%|fox» 19 
given at large in the appendix ti, He 
was in the employ of Samuel 
Lewiston, as a stage drivel* ; stiwt the 
lime of the installation of a chapter, at 
that place, in eighteen hundred and 
twentysix, and the same evening, or the 
evening before, he was directed by his 
employer to put a pair of horses to a car¬ 
riage, and bring them to a tavern calle 
the frontier house. He harnessed his 
horses, and drove to the stage office, 
from which he started to go to the iron- 
tier house, when Eli Bruce met him, got 
upon the box o©£he carriage with him, 
and directed hUF to drive around to a 
back street, neat another carnage; ne 
drove up to a hack that was landing 
without any horses before it, in me bade 
street, in the road leading to Youngs¬ 
town. One or two persons were standing 
near, about the carriage, as he drove up. 
Some persons got out of the carriage 
without horses into that which he drove; 
he believes three got into his carriage. 
He did not get off his hox. He has no 
recollection of seeing any one', with a 
handserchief, or anything singular 
about his head; or observed any¬ 
thing singular in the manner of the per¬ 
sons getting into his carriage, dot why- 
tiling singular in their manner, in 
respects, that he recollects. Thte was 
between ten o’clock P. M. andnudnignt. 
He had been asleep. He was told by 
Bruce to drive to Youngstown ; which 
he did. Just before he got there Bruce 
told him to stop at Col. King’s, and he 
stopped there accordingly. Bruce got 
out of the carriage, called tp King, and 
rapped at the door. King came down, 
opened the door, and hail some conver¬ 
sation with Bruce. While Bruce was, 
standing at King’d door, some one|& 
the carriage asked for some watefepgjg 
voice like a woman’s voice; it 
harsh as a man would speak. 
answered, and said, you shall have sons6 
in a moment. Col. King and Bauj&gBt^ 
into the carriage. Wimemasfcw »W e . 
whether he should stop at PnUfe # 
ern, and whiah was a little belawJE#ffife 
Bruce said, no,*- drive on to tolfrfflf* 
He drove to near the burying «§#*>“■’ 

ip. He did so. 


and his passengers got out, and went off, 
four of them in a row, and appeared to 
him to lock arms. Witness immediately 
asked Bruce if he should wait for mm. 
He said, no; you can go back about 
your business. He turned his carriage 
round, and went back to Lewiston. He 
did not observe anything singular in the . 
manner of the persons who got out o! his 
carriage y they got out on the West side, 
which was next to the river; he turned 
his carriage round on the other side. He 
says he never drove up Into the back, 
street and took out passengers, on any 
other occasion than thalt to which he has 
now testified. fij ‘ 

Other corroborative testimony has been 
given, relating to the manner in which 
the passengers got out of the hack into 
Fox s carriage* hut it is not deemed ma¬ 
terial to detail It here. 

From the enHlfeitco ol Hiram B. Hop¬ 
kins, and frotfPbther testimony taken 
before the grand jury ol buagara, it ap¬ 
pears that during fhe installation at Lew¬ 
iston, on the. fourteeri^J, ; it was known 
to several persons assembled there, that 
William . XpSm .had heea earned 
through,, and yvaui at fort Niagara; that 
a messenger wagpbnt by a certain per¬ 
son at YoungstoWn to Lewiston, on that 
day, with directions to tell Col- King, 0 * 
the tailor from Lockport, (t). Hague,) 
that the man in the fort was making a 
noise or disturbance, and that *ome ot 
themjMflb^me down. He met Hague 
at delivered the menage ; 

down tiicre ’ 

of^pB^Btobas not yet beeu tried, 
were pi^SBF So much as tends to the 
implication of himself, is here omitted. 
This person stated that a man had been 
brought to the fort and confined there, 
in September, eighteen hundred Jttd 
twentysix. The man was in rt,ar0 ** 1 

_ f until the latter went J 

porally; when the man VW 
charge Q€«r~~> who bad ^ 
hiroJSfsewpidays; until onL 


where he was told to stop. 


iiiiu nr* j i - ' , 

(believed by toe witness to he the nine- 
teenthjpf September,) the man confined 
in the. fwrt.'wtw missing : he was cone. 
The p em a making the contossion denied 
tbtt&fiHHy^nand iu c/tting away 

a grand 

shoh^B^^^^^weeis, and not 
longer than six weeks thereafter, he 
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learnt (hat the dead body of a man had 
boon found, which had floated upon the 
beacli one or two miles below fort Niaga¬ 
ra, and that a coroner’s jury had been 
called to view It. At this time he met 
Col King at Lewiston; he was passing 
to and fro on the steps of the Frontier 
House. He called to witness, who went 
to bpu, and Col. King said. Doctor, don’t 
you Want a'subject ? The witness said 
lw»(Hd gpt. King said, there is a body 
floated on the beach — you cln take it 
to the fort, you kn4j|§ there is nobody 

there but-, and you can have any 

rootnwyou please. The witness replied 


te body would not be of any use, 
os it had probably been spoilt by the 
water. Kingbsaio, Uncle Kelly, (the 
coroner,) has lummaned me ; 1 told him 
I bad business at Lewiston, and could 
not slay; 1 am afraid jgfcjjs the body of 
Morten; should it jtgpjpSs be so, wo 


: go tonight 
land take care 


^lialt hear tonight, 
and take it up and hidi 
of it; > uu must put it whore it can never 
be found. King was extremely agitated, 
and the witness was alarmed tor, him, as 
he evidently believed It was the body 
of Morgan. Witness answered, if you 
have got into any difficulty, you must 
work your way out, I will have nothing 
to do With it. King turned to witness, 
and said he mu»t go. Witness said he 
dirndl not, he would have nothing to do 
with it. Upon this the manner and ap- 
po.ir.mee%f King became changed, and 
lu ‘..iid, as if in a jocose way, I* g uess it 
is Morgan, it is Mnrgsrj|HHBMfghed 
quite heartily, as iOie; htiil^^l^Hokc 
upon witness.—“ 
think it was a jokeJ 
know him to be a 
direct judicial evidence 
knowledge respecting 
liarn Morgan, except the testimony of a 
witness given before the grand jury*who 
has been excluded from testifying on the 
trials,of some of the parties implicated, 
ground of his religious disbelief, 
‘ ^therefore does not seem pro- 
ihodicd in this fAof|* 
tii<‘ inliirmaticnmBiHftrliQs 
Ved, 1 am persuaded that*tbo 
'of which 
ruined, ] 



o my 
Wil- 



beon 

death 

little 

was 


of William Morga 
doubt is generally* %ii 
't contemplated until 
brought back hum Canada, 
vety definite purpose 
been originally tunned. . , 
exigency seems to have* 
val at all events. 


probably did not 


he was 
Ood no 
iV 1invo 

e$Hu* remo- 
ion 
cula- 



lion of those who were concerned in car¬ 
rying him to Lewiston. 

The fact has appeared in the various 
trials and investigations which I have 
conducted, that all the persons who have 
been in any way implicated in the out¬ 
rage upon William Morgan, from its 
commencement at Batavia to its termina¬ 
tion at fort Niagara, belonged to the 
masonic fraternity, with the exception of 
Hiram Hubbard and Corydon Fox; and 
that~tbpse who are charged with having 
taken the most active part, belonged to 
the degree of royal arch masons. Hav¬ 
ing ascertained this fact, it appeared to 
be a solemn duty to object to any royal 
arch tompanions sitting as jurors upon 
the trial of indictments against their 
brethren for that offence. At the last of 
those trials the objection was accordingly 
made, in two instances, and iu both the 
verdicts of the triers were against the 
inilifferency of the jurors challenged. 
In the trial of those challenges, the na¬ 
ture of the masonic institution, and the 
secret signs and obligations of its mem¬ 
bers, so far as they were supposed to 
bear upon the question at issue, were de¬ 
veloped and proved by witnesses, some 
of whom bad abandoned the society, as 
well as by one who still adhered lo it. 
Entertaining doubts whether this testi¬ 
mony falls within that description of 
evidence which the legislature seem lo 
have intended should be reported, it lias 
been omitted, it has appeared in the 
course of one of the trials, that in one 
instance, application was made by one 
of the persons implicated, for a contribu¬ 
tion from the funds of a distant lodge and 
chapter in Jc (Torsoa county, to be ap¬ 
plied for the relief Bruce and others en¬ 
gaged in the abduction of Morgan, who 
weie represented as being persecuted. 
Judicial evidence of the application of the 
funds of any lodge or chapter to such 
purposes, ha- not come to my knowledge. 
Indeed the course of my official inqui¬ 
ries lias not been directed to n-eci tain 
any such fact,. 

As might lie expected from the virtue 
and intelligence of a people, worthy or a 
ir$a government, the crimes committed 
upon William Morgan excited almost 
universal indignation, in that section of 
tiro country particularly, which was the 
scene of their perpetration. Popular 
meetings Were held, at which committees 
were appointed lo investigate the tians- 
action, and to aid in bringing the offend¬ 
ers to justice. Some of the|^ committees 
lutve employed themselves in diverting 

tA* 
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tin: public sentiment to the formation of 
a political party, which avows as its ob¬ 
ject the entire overthrow of the masonic 
institution ; and as the means of accom¬ 
plishing that end, the election to office 
of such persons only as will unite in their 
policy. Many of our most intelligent 
fellow-citizens refuse to co-operate in 
what they deem an untlistinguiBhing and 
intolerant proscription. Entertaining an 
honest belief that the masonic institution 
has become useless, if it ever wasvftlua- 
ble ; that from the nature of its organiza¬ 
tion it is liable to be perverted to wicked 
and dangerous purposes; and that in 
this country secrecy and mystery are 
unnecessary and suspicious—they yet 
refuse to criminate all the members of 
the society in the misdeeds of a compara¬ 
tively small number, and they deem 
sober and calm appeals to the under¬ 
standing of the community to be a more 
effectual inode of procuring an abandon¬ 
ment of the masonic institution, than any 
party association, which may be- subject 
to the imputation of personal motives. 

The effect of the political organization 
alluded to, has been to compel a more 
strict and close union among those mem¬ 
bers of the fraternity, who will adhere to 
it, and to excite a sjunpatby in their 
f.tvor among their friends and fellow- 
citizens, and thus to retard and obstruct 
the attainment of the professed object. 

The inilution produced by this state of 
things has been most disastrous to the 
peace and happiness of society in that 
portion of the state. It has mingled in 
tiie business and in all the relations of 
life, and has affected almost every ques¬ 
tion of a public nature. Your Excellen¬ 
cy, theicfore, will not be surprised by 
the information, that efforts have been 
made on both sides, to connect it with 
the public prosecutions against the poi¬ 
sons charged with a participation in the 
outrages upon William Morgan. On the 
one side, it probably has been supposed 
that their political object* would be pro¬ 
moted by a belief of <Ke existence of 
such a connexion. Their opponents 
have concurred in efforts to impress the 
same belief, probably with the expecta¬ 
tion of diverting the sentiment against 
what called * the excitement/, tod of 
bemg^able to attribute to that pause 
alone, any convictions of the accused 
which might take place. Indeed this 
has been the most effectual weapon of 
defence, on the various trials, in which 
thgipendirffe prosecutions have boon 
nWlKcrroneously and unjustly attributed 
to political motives* and in. , which 1 the 


minds of juro.-s have been constantly- 
alarmed with the apprehension, that 
they might themselves act under the 
influence of the existing irritation. 

But in fact there has been no such 
connexion, and it is due to the honor 
and dignity of the government, and to 
the. purity of the administration of jus¬ 
tice, that the error should he exposed. 
The duty has been fait to be os imperi¬ 
ous as the task was difficult, to preserve 
the judicial protgedings which have 
taken place on tm subject, wholly and 
absolutely free from the contamination 
of any party infUience whatever. 
report to your ExceUtmcy, that thirbb- 
jeet hasbeen accomplished, as far gs the 
frailty of human nature^-would allow. 
Indeed the public sentiment in relation 
to the prosecutions, has undergone' a 
change. TlriH&eriHh anxiety and irri¬ 
tation whid§|HNfe produced l»v an ap¬ 
prehension flHHe power of the govern¬ 
ment would wlr be efficiently exerted, 
that it'Would be unequal to a full de¬ 
velopment of the facts ot the cage, have 
yielded to a conviction that alt constitu¬ 
tional &nd legitimate measures which 
could be adopted, have been sedulously- 
employed, and have resulted in throwing 
much tight upon the transaction. The 
public mind haX^herefore become orach 
tranquillized, and instead of vindictive 
hostility against those implicated,-they 
arc now rather considered as tire infatua¬ 
ted instruments of a bad institution, than 
as cUMrimtoj^al agents; and frcenia- 

ind«^^^J££Ew|rt)a8 in favor 

of tf|R^HB2Pof which a remarkable 
lnstah^IPPrecently been furnished in 
a verdict of acquittal, rendered under a 
state of evidence, which, to say the least, 
would have afforded very plausible 
grounds for a contrary result..» l have 
conceived this statement jflf thwdetiial 
condition of public sentn|||i||b'!'4he 
western partol this state, f^^Hpftad- 
ed, :ss-'S«H|r the. inforr^^^w-.thc 
gqvenmMRras to correct il^||jp|y and 
extravagant errors prevailing' on that 
subject. ■'4L 

Notwithstanding much labor and time 
have b^n devoted to the investigation, 
it wU!-m9tohly be suppr-'cd that its prt>- 
Cirniir iililtidrin slow, and to those uuac- 
difficulties attending 
it, todbave been unneces¬ 
sarily The occasion 

seeus.thijlibrn:tOtMre that the causes 
ol tfe*$dny sfaultMisi stated. 
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From the members of the masonic will be seen how much time and effort 
fraternity, who still adhere.$p it, and who have been required to discover testimo- 
consider themselves included in the ny, to collect the necessary witnesses 
warfare of which an account has been and to secure their attendance before the 
given, no amslance whatever has been various grand juries, and at different 
received, although the occasions demand- courts, where trials were bad or were 
ing it have been frequent. With but expected. 

few exceptions, witnesses who still be- Some of the indictments which bad 
longed to the institution, have been re- been found under the direction of my 
luctant in their attendance at court, and predecessor, it was ascertained were ir- 
upparelhly ittfBsposed to testify. Diffi- regular, for causes which were net 
cutties which •**?*&, occurred iq arty known to him, and which were beyond 
other prosecUtien, nkve been «$et at bis control; and in those cases new in- 
every step. — Witnesses have been se- dictments became necessary. There 
crated, the w-rfaiwe been sent off into arc now pending and untried, in the 
Canada, ana iuj^iftrent states of the county of Niagara, indictments against 
Union. They "1|Sk«e* ! been apprised of twelve persons : in the county of "Onta- 
process being 'imied to compel their at- rio against two persons; and in the 
tendance, and havetherehy been enabled county ef Genesee, against four persons, 
to evade its service. jg,y ae instance, At the general sessions in Ontario, in 
after a party implicatedHKbeen arrest- May last, Eli Bruce, who had been pre- 
ed and brought into he was viously tried and convicted for a conspi- 

decoded from the cu9B^ the indi- racy to carry off William Morgan, but 
vidua! having him in dHge^gnd finally whose sentence had been suspended, to 
escaped. These occu rrences%tye been take the opinion of the supreme court, 
so numerous and various, as tofftraidthc upon a questiou of law, was adjudged to 
belief that they were the result of indi- imprisonment in the county jail for two 
vidual effort atone, and they have evinc- years and four months. At the same 
cd the concert of so many agents as to court John Whitney and James Gillis 
indicate an extensive combination to were tried for the same offence; with 
screen from punishment those charged reaped to the latter, the jury did not 
with a participation hSu) offence upon agree; the former was convicted and 
William Morgan. Ncrevldence, how- sentenced to imprisonment in the county 
ever*has come to my knowledge to justi- jail tor one year and three month-, 
fy the that the members of the The circuit and over and terminer 

masonic institution generally, have been which were appointed for Niagara coun- 
eugaged in auy such condtfH||j|MHk tj, in April last, tailed in consequence 

li should not of tiie indisposition of the circuit judge, 

mony winch In July, a special circuit and oyct and 

repoit, ran be plmM^H^^^^^prial. terminer were held iu that county, at 
Some of the be- which the indictments then pending 

yoad the reach of legflPN^^^EHPhcTs there were removed by the defendants, 
peremptorily refuse to ^HIK, and by ••eitiorarl, into the supreme court, 
they are in such a situation, rant they The circuit appointed to be held in that 
suppose themselves beyond the legal county, in the month of November last, 
means of coercion. Facts and circum- failed, in consequence of the pioionged 
stances; vrhtah have been fully proved sitting of the Orleans circuit, so that the 
on 4 jmviMB trial by direct testimony, indictments pending there could not be 
to bo established on ' brought to trial. In August last, a cir- 
otMHGp|n«., by clrOgNiApltial evi- cuit and a court of oyer and terminer 
the nunl^^Bd'^kriety were licid in Monroe, county, by Judge 
of tiwHHLses to be antUhe Edwards, of the first district, at which 

comnltcaWS! nature offllftsettioMto be the only indictment then pending thcie 

was removed into the supreme court, by 
thd defendant. At the last October term 
of that court, a special motion was made 
by the defendant in that indictment, 
which was argued and denied, at the 
present term the defondant has inter¬ 
posed a special plea in abatement. These 
proceedings have hitherfo prevented the 
joining issue npon the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant. In November last. 


determined, the investigations and the 
trials necessarily occupy much time. 

Until the expiration w the period pre¬ 
scribed by law, for comnwawsaWf^prose- 
cutions, I have attende&ift tjwfbeurts 
in the different countiesIndict¬ 
ments could be frmid, andliavi^examin¬ 
ed witnesses Lrfp|»:‘>'-fr»e'-g«#«l |uries 
summoned at' awtfs^eottrts' respectively. 
From wha# has {ecn already stated, it 


KIiIhi Mather was tiled at the Orleans 
circuit, and alter a trial of ten days was 
acquitted. A motion for a new trial has 
been made upon a case settled, which 
has been urged at the present term of 
the supreme court, and is not yet deci¬ 
ded. What yet remains to be done will 
be seen from these details. 

It is impossible to predict what time 
will be requisite to bring the pending 
prosecutions to a termination. It may 
bo safely affirmed, however, that they 
cannot be terminated by trials, before 
the expiration of the term prescribed as 
the duration of the act, continuing in 
force the statute which originally au¬ 
thorised the employment of a special 
counsel. 

Considering the number of fitnesses 
required on the trial of the indictments, 
and the extraordinary difficulties attend¬ 
ing the compelling their attendance by 
the usual means, some of which have 
been slated, it has occurred to me, and I 
respectfully suggest the propriety of ex¬ 
tending the provisions of sections 22, 23 
and 24, of Title 2d of Chapter and 4th 
Part of the Revised Statutes, so a-, lo 
confer the power which is there given 
to justices of the peace, in requiring 
sureties from witnesses to criminal courts 
and magistrates after indictment found. 

I do not entertain any doubt of their now 
possessing such power, but its effectual 
exercise depends much upon its being 
distinctly known that it is possessed. 

Tin: allowance which has been made 
lo w itnc'ises under the law authorising 
the appointment of special counsel Ion 
been confined to their actual and neces¬ 
sary expenses. Many of them have re¬ 
peatedly been obliged to leave their 
homes and attend court after court, tor 
weeks, during which their business has 
suffered,.and they have been materially 
injured. I,pan these the discharge of 
their duty has been most oppressive. An 
indemnity for the loss* of their time is 
’not expected, but something towards 
compensation for the extraordinary sacri¬ 
fices which they will in future be com¬ 
pelled to make hi the shape, either of a 
specilic daily allowance, or of such sum 
us the presiding judge of the coqrtvball 
deem reasonable, seems demoind^ltby 
obviou- considerations of juaticr. ^he 
public would not probably #t»tam a«y 
Jo«s fry mir.h a provision, as if‘will save 
the otherwise inevitable expense of 
despatching officers for such witnesses, 
and of delaying courts and juries to pro¬ 
cure their attendance. 

JOHN Cs SPENCER. 
Jaxtary 26, 1830. 


City ok New Yon.it. — Fikakce*. 
— The following abstract oi the annual 
report of thd* Comptroller oi’ the city of 
New Yoik, exhibits the stale of the 
finances of that city, and $e extent of 
the receipts and expenditures of its 
treasury: 

The balance in the treas¬ 
ury on the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1829, was $1,148 90 

Received.jnto the treasurer. « -- • 

to 31st Dec. 1880, T 1,030,940 40 
’ » 1 __joi*_SL 


Paid out on 135! warrant?, 1,083,419 70 


Balance in the 
32«t Dec. 1830, •; 


$4,069 60 


The debt du%by the city 
on the SMMfiecember, 

1829, $889,639 23 

The debt ii|3H£the city 
on 31st ^pipSsO, 771,533 (16 

.Decrease $115,0*3 57 
The balance-due the corporation for 
the late State Prisoalots of ground at 
Greenwich, is $67,975, which will be 
payifolfr with Interest'at 6 per cent per 
anaiuftiitaB the 1st of May next. 

The receiptsMthe city treasury.were 
drawn from vaiwia sources. 

Front calcs of manure, $19JV>3 43 
From alien passengers, 11,901 
From lottery offices, ** 7 uoo 

TavjMmftd^xcise licenses. 

4 

&C, 913,433 61 


s of ex- 
ire the fob 


$1,036,940 50 


$86,392 29 
25,995 69 


Am 


pe 

low-^,. 

Expenses of ci'y watch, 
Public schools, 

Polite office, 

Lamps, 

Almshouse, Bridewell a 

The euan^Hfeexpcm 

****mm- 


• ,% $1,033,419 70 

Total assessment of real estates in the 
year 1889, $76,831,880 00 

Do*' Personal,’ 35,691,136 on 

Total aasewlenri, vaUjie 112,526,016 oo 

\ - 507,107 2i 
The ftjrelmat pit $fc ty?of this city, a» 
returned' by the assessors for the last 
eight years, has beetles follows: 
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1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 


Real estate during 
the same period, 

1822 $53,000,000 

1823 60,000,000 
62,000,000 
68 , 000,000 
64,000,000 
72,000,000 
77,000,000 
76,000,000 


1824 

1925 

1826 

1827 


1829 


Mortality! 
number of d«r 
York in 1829, 
in 1827, 6,181; 



Personal. 

In 1822 $17,958,570 
1823 33,246,941 
35,550,906 
42,734,151 
42,534,931 ! 

39,594,156 
„ 1828^ 86,879*653 
1829 35,984,136 
The amount of stocks, in banks, insu¬ 
rance companies, &c, was, in addition, 
$21^944,235. ' 

Yor«. —The 
city of New 
i ? i»1328,;6$8l; 
1,4323. 

Of the persons deceased in 1629,1^383 
were men, 1011 womej 
1166girls; total,males \ 

—excess of maies 740. 
tn January, 421 ; 

420; April, 366; 

July, 471 ; Atij 
October, 434 
her, 381, Th*i 
w as in June^l 
During the 
for 1830, a b 

purpose of enabling'IjHK^ciland_. 

p.my to purchase in certain lands in the 
Man qi Sheldou, in the county of Gen- 
*’-ee. upon sales under cerlai n mortgages, 
v, hich \v reassigned to them by Phelps 
.-nd Chipman. '[’he bill 
into toe legislature on 
tii*: Agent General^ ' 
sanctioned by the 
i evident upon the lai 
in order to secure to th£j rnq 

a perfect title, inasmuch 1 the 

title deeds, derived 
Ghipman, had been lost or dcstroyedjft&jf 
that it w$pld| be difficult to trace 
’ ‘jentic source. 

avinge**g^ 





com 

had es^^Plotho 
made by some • spec 
prejudice against the; , 
pany, which caused thlb. 
its chain of tig*. As thfo*4< 
interesting apd^eofttains ah 
the evidence 
large tract of 
it at length. ' , 

‘ King Ja# 

Plymouth Cl 
called New 
thti continent. 



^tradt of ’«8mdtrjr ‘ 
igland; running through 
from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific ocean, part of which, also extend¬ 
ing to the Pacific, was granted in 1628, 
by die Plymouth Company to Sir Henry 
Roswell and his associates, called the 
Massachusetts Bay Companv. 

‘The first charter oi Massachusetts 
granted by king- Charles 1. appears to 
have been vacated by quo warranto; a 
second charter was granted by William 
and Mary, in 1601, in which the territorial 
limitBof the province,, although differ¬ 
ently bounded, are' also lhade to extend 
westwardiy to the, Pacific ocean. 

‘ The province of New York was grant¬ 
ed in 1668 by Charles IL. to the Duke of 
York and Albany, (afterwards king James 
11.) who subsequently granted to Berke¬ 
ley and, Carteret the .province of New 
Jersey. ,30fee- itteiainder of the country 
comprehended In -the grant of king 
Charlea.il. constituted (fie province of 
NeW'Yprk, which always claimed to 
extapd her limits, both as to right of 
property and jurisdiction, as far north as 
the bounds of Canada. 

‘Of t^territory which by the treaty 
of peace pf 1783, was Ceded by Great 
Britain to the United States in their col¬ 
lective capacity, each of the individual 
States claimed such portions as were 
comprehended within their original 
grants or charters. 

‘ Massachusetts consequently laid 
claim to a strip of land extending to the 
westerly hounds of the United States, 
thus dividing the state oi Mew York into 
two parts. 

‘ The legislature of Massachusetts, by 
two acts passed 13th November, 1784, 
and 17th March, 1785, authorized a ces¬ 
sion, by their delegates in, congress, to 
the United States, of such part of the 
territory between the Hudson aq,d Mis¬ 
sissippi, rivers as the delegates might 
think proper, under which authority, & 
deed of Cession was: executed by the 
delegaop ihdtJSth April, 1785.’ 

By^ 'glti'deed, dill (be lands which she 
claipp$ of the meridian which now 
coni^taw. w^lt'.beanda of this state, 

'Jf4»WWhus^t« to all the 
tory west of the Hudson, 

* ted abd settled, by a 
eonvwtmRffpnpidded at Hartford, Dec. 
1(5, 17@5,;'«by .which the presumptive 
right ^f 4 ^eU, (qr right of obtaining it of 
the ilWBaps.) was dwffirnied to 

her, of alitbeterritory of this slate, west 
of a meridian line Tunning through Sen¬ 
eca lake* & atrip d&one '.mile in width, 
bounding on the Niagara river, and run¬ 
ning its whole length. 


Kwh 


‘By a concurrent resolution of the 
ltgisl ituie of Massachusetts, p its< <1 m 
tbt house of lepiesentatives, ou the 5tli 
and m the senate on the 4th Match 
174], and duly approved by the govcrnoi 
a comimttee of each brant h was appoint 
cd with powei to negotiate a sale to 
Samuel Ogden, of all the lands ceded to 
that state, by the state oi New i oik 
excepting such parte thereof as had been 
pieviously granted to the United States 
and such parts thereof as then belonged 
to Nathaniel Gorham and Oliver JPhelp*, 
their heirs or assigns, by virtue ot any 
giant or confiimaUXft of the common 
wealth of Massachusetts, and receiving 
one equal undivided sixteenth pait of 
the unexceptcd lands The committee 
w is composed of Samuel Phillips, Na 
thanu 1 Wells, David Cobb, William Eu°- 
tis and Thomas Davis, who, in pmrauanci 
of the powei a thus delegated to them, 
cotulidod, and ou the Uih March, 1791, 
onto t d into and executed a wuttea con 
tract of sale m the foun ot an indenturi, 
Htth Samuel Ogden, by which,onbehall 


of Massachusetts, they covi n inted upon 
the terms and conditions the icin sptu 
tied, to com cy to ban oi to bis assigns 
all the estate and int< r< st of th it com 
monwealtb, in the lands ieh mil to m 
the foregoing resolution The refund 
sixtieth part was aftenvuds corivt ytd to 
Robut Moirls, by the state of Missi 
cliusetts 

* The kinds of th# Holland Ltc d Com¬ 
pany, aic embraced m foui deeds of 
couvey mce, executed to Robut Morris, 
by the above named caoupiltec, all dated 
ilth May, 1701, ogth received the con 
tract with Sun net Qgdtttr, as cent lined 
in the instrument«f’s«||j|h 81 11011 , 17 ** 1 , 
together with his rdfiipfi of the cov enants 
contained m that instnum nt ind hi- 


agreement; 
scribed 
Morns, 
sixtieth. 
scribed* 
diet 
tain 


*r 

NEW JEBBEY. 


the land thuiui dc 
conv' }td to Robert 
iving one undivided 
ifi prcmists tin if in dt 
_ nally conveying! ldi i 
ft Of land supposed to cor 
0 a«W.*Ak 


m 



Sept 1429 The controversy whuh 
has <-o long evisti d bet wet n New lork 
an 1 this stuti l L-jier ting bound tries n nv 
bt„iu to ivuine i senous aspect Soiri 
be Is of o> stei s had been planted by tin 
Ntw Iciseyoystei company near Am 
biy on the disputed tenltoiy and tins 
mouth the oystermi n from Staten inland 
(ounncnccd fishing them Remon 
str met s w ei o made igunst these alieg 
i d trenp isses, which being dfsiegaidtd 
resort wis bid to military force, an L th< 
fishermen were fir a time driven of! 
Thty ‘howtvci icturntd ind fin illy 
rained off the whole hed valued at$25, 
000. Bills of indictment were preferrt d 
against some Of them at the next t< rm of 
the Middlesex Court of No# Jeisev but 
no tuai took place as the person# Wye tod 
wcie not placed within tike farisdfc&i m 
of New Jomef. Ml * 1 


at TrcntomAtegiiaitf Wlii t 
ed apt ikcr of the Rtte tnbttri 1 
Condw t, Vice-PrwMii# W f 
Janus D Wesoett, Waa fippotnhd 
SdAxtuy of Council, and Burden M 
Vooi hoes, Clerk tb the Hsiiak t 
In jolbt meeting of the into Ifftasea 
on the 3flth Garret D Wall, jfow (jack- 
son) wis appointed fiavemor id* vice 
lsur II Willi union, Psq fAntl-Jack«on) 
l 



Mr Wall declined the appointment n 
Petei D \rooiu wis thorn in 1 
plate 

Hit lt n i-lilur( oftht etrt* h i 
stop of, a lew tins only il|>i ntd t 
the oth of F u u uy 
Ision ot tht hgi-liUm II 
empted h nun thii t tlut\ 
of assembl> ou tht 7 h 
bpablow t r, of L—rx, nth r 
cnm^HMCrngpu imhh m 1 lesolufu i 
the inttrtst uid piospcrm 
of the shtt of New Jtisiy,m lomnitn 
UTOi the olht i st dee of the umou e> m 
tta$ty dope nil upon a pronefc piptptli ti 
and 

nt, to 
o ind 
in 1 

dux country, which 
ed while dependent 
a manufacturef -*njhen fort 
\by the ind genet u 



internali 
r^nnover if 


+3M 

•* fWeu'rt,,,, 

piffisentatm s < t 
fijtChe United 

in th tl 

heemw oppose k fcpeai or any such 
ino line it ion or attei ltion of tlu t \istmg 
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tariff, as may lessen or impair the en¬ 
couragement and protection now afford¬ 
ed to the mechanics and manufacturers 
of our country.’ 

Mr llornblower called 'them up on 
the 9th. Mr Earle moved the postpone¬ 
ment of them to the next session. 

1830. The Legislature re-assembled 
on the 5th of January. 

Thc^MEssAGBwf the Governor was 
presented on the.Tfh. The flVst subject 
noticed, after an allusion to the happiness 
and prosperity jof the State, and the re¬ 
public, is Education. • Feeling the im¬ 
portance of .extending instruction to all 
classes of cftj&Miftt; former legislatures 
carefully husbanded the resoureeftof the 
State, and laid, the foundation 
which was to.be appropriated!*) that in¬ 
teresting object. 
ed by the constant a< 
and occasional app 
lastApsion ofvtbe,, 
amounted to aboti^i 
considered at til 
niencc a systei 
atruction thi 
sum of $30, 
propriated 1 soft 
and to be. disf|ffiiipf' , amd«iig i tl 
townships in proportion to the State tax 
paid by them respectively—on condition 
that at their annual town-meetings,‘they 
should resolve to i.use money in aid||f 
such afl»roj>iiation.’ The operation of 
the hm, owing to difference 
as to it- nmstructiou, &c 
cd and impcifect, and 
and simplifiiation are 

The eviN belonging! 
on the old plan are notie 
lowing Matumcut* made.* 

* New Jersey has paid 
support of her Penitentiary, as 
State of the same 


the eastern states, instead of being a loss 
to the state in which they arc situated, 
are actually yielding a revenue. The 
new prison at Weatnersfield, Connecti¬ 
cut, afforded a profit last year, after pay¬ 
ing all expenses, of $3000. The old 
one was an expense to the State of 
$8000 per annum.’ 

Internal Improvement is next 


adverted to. A] 
has not yet eo * 



til the 
■•“ashen it 
£»-wa* 
• s **iCOni- 
in- 
,^;TJie 
map- 



ons lately constructed in New York and 


ew Jersey as a state, 
fenced her operations. 
The Morris CanaHsthe only prominent 
work that has been undertiken even by 
individuals;'■ - 

The expefi&gp'af constructing a ca¬ 
nal through ftw M tto unite the waters 
of the Delaw&rTBnd the Raritan, will 
again come under vtfur ripiuderation. 
Whether this is the propitious time to 
; gsJtigBenee the work, is the grain in¬ 
quiry which will be submitted to your 
reflection. • ’ 

* The propriety of a Railway from 
aoine point on the Delaware near Phi¬ 
ladelphia, to a point on the Raritan, near 
Amboy, will also claim your attention. 

* At the last session a law was passed 
authorizing the appointment of commis¬ 
sioners to treat with tine state of Penn¬ 
sylvania in regard to the use of the 
waters of the Delaware river. A simi¬ 
lar Jaw was passed by the Legislature of 
that state; and commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed by each. The result of their 
deliberations has been the formation of a 
compact for the use of the waters above 

. tide; and a recommendation authorizing 
tlfo improvement of the navigation of 
iferop:;,Delaware, river below the falls of 
-■^’l^toton, in such manner as to interpose 
wu$Btructions to the natural navigation 
1; or tfie passage of fish. Application has 
. been , made, in compliance with the 
:' wishes of the legist afore, for the aid of 
general .government in* making a 
^'Wiifvey of foe contemplated route of (be 
|| nnA, Jlflrilan Canal. The 
^softhe general department 
render it impracticable 
effect the object of the 
,‘btff tiio application would bo 
" claim its attentidh as 
i permit- For many 

__,$»• have existed bc- 

t states ttfjtfew York and New 
i^o the eastern boun- 
Varioua efforts have 
awade by, the State of New Jersey 
Mlen'fltifosute adjustment on such 
terth#as it Wasconceived^would be safe, 
honorable fnd advantageous to both par¬ 
ties. '.These; efforts have failed of suc¬ 
cess, tiie alternative was presented, of 
tamely Submitting to the pretensions of 
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Duties m dealers in foi cign 
merchandize. 62,007 02 

State ritattt, 601 26 

Collateral inheritances, 10,7U l c ^ 

Pamphlet lavra, 55 16 

Mfthis exempt fines, 3,ooo 71 
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17 728 22 
27,*>00 22 
16,70*2 |h 


vement fund, 160,787 is 
amta ttfaitpiplh, 078 ‘>2 

1042 *'7 

at Philadelphia, 6 Ooo mi 


i7i,m o 


*. » $2,*0Q.13i II 

jp* .Expense*. — Tht RegiHltr 
hania has « table «f the cx 
eminent of ppetat**, 
In 17911 
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41,785 06 

89.B79 24 
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86,567 94 


,>*»«* jkstc 

frnSfim, ma $15,775 74 

* ,1886, 48,108 87 

58,149 74 

m 97,171 56 

1829, 120,089 11 

The mci oaM to the «e«i trade has been 
m 
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1838, the revenue derived from 
it nutalM to 64,Q00.doU ftr<L 
it amounted to upwa”"™ 1,; 
Much of the producers 
Pennsylvania u»d Union c 
Schuylkill e mal, and thence'' 
delpbia. ‘^Th« Lehigh canal it 
miles tong. 01 the Pcnnsylm 
212 todies ire completed, d*»$ 
more nearly finished. 1 he 


<im w'e* 'fcraie v -7 
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tea and mountainous w we « t 
id »Vp»«on ol capitalists, al 
MuJarartt (hat its bow ci«« is 
steWflfflPPT4)9jl4^0aJ ~ 1' 11K( 

TO* above inipio\i 
capitalists Iuh Ik < n 
TO^vardaU, ??m property has risen 

i *_*11.1^. 4 l._ L.h .1 A,,/, c,n aiv t'flncc 


$2,861,053 99 in value, within the last five or six years, 
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at a rate almost upparajlefod in tills 
country, -if/,- -■ 

Fiveyeafo ago, 

coal land, hoggi ng?,'^w fe 
and Schuylkill epui _ pjw- 



OOdol- 
it was 
seller 



chased by them for 
law. At the Jitter 
sold. and 4s§ 

for the 8uei;|of . 

A tract 

mountain, waadk,_ 

12,000 doHgf*, wbftMfcas 
spring of 182S,for;l,< 

One fourth ofi 
on theBroadm 
cd or for 9,000 d^itee, at 
whole tract wefod bp.’Wf&tih ““ 
krs. This tract wife' ptjre? 
six years ago for 190. 

A tract on foe west*. btwncoxpW’Wr 
0,000 dollars,, Which was purchajwdin 
the spring for'TOO dollars. 

Another tract sold for 16,000 dollars, 
which was purchased for 1,000 dollars. 

MANUFACTURES OF IKON IN AND 

abovt Pittsburgh.— There are con¬ 
sumed annually, inthc ditlercnt foundries, 
rolling mills, and steam engine factories, 
in and about Pittsburgh, sir thousand, 
tans of blooms, and five thousand tons 
of pig metal. These at tides ai brought 
principally dowA the,, Monon. ihf 1 1 and 
Alleghany rivers. " 

Tiiere are nine foundries, which use 
about 3,500 fop? of MMtllf WUMWIt- 
ploy about 425 bunds, 

The rolling mills ape ijtmta), 

atid are now chiefly^ Onmwsid fo <#)E 
Juniata btodiMvpr Wlp& wf •• 
about 9,000 tons. They^afoh(jmahtfte 
about 1,500 tons of pig ra«foJr«W employ 
about 320 hander 

There are nine nett fiicfoties, which 
manufacture daily about19ipae«hi*!*, 
am! employ about 150 hands. 

There are also seven steam engine 
factories, in which mas% enfofcyed fofot 
210 hands!. AW yet butithtee 
gines have been scot e»t^<iBd|fti0Ufc- 

tains, four or fofojto the __ 

and one to Mexico. Wifoln foe qr 
three years paiX,'foe «adM dfiUgfo 
kettles, sugar forjlfc fofxtjMfl Mm dtp- 
nines, to drive them, for of 

Louisiana, has become a very important 
branch of manufaetOrfog business, xml 
is increasing. - ' * 

In additirtt&to 
abov e me nu 

city is estimated at 
sinking fund amounts to 367,<1 
debt 1,570,371 SO. A great pait of this 



has been incurred in the works to supply 
the city .with good and wholesome 
water; and the present supply is worth 
more ,.thap all.,foe. debt. The interest 
payableiniSSO will be 101,776 dollar*. 
The taxes in 1829, amounted to, $208,- 
500; The real estate in the city was as- 
sossed at 24.202,786 dollars, in 1829, 
showfog fofoiTcasexft,pearly two rrdjl- 
ioaif ! uyeivtifoa8s„., TJ . 
yards of pavement 
costing ah*5fe66j“'’“ J 
■WMvfi'Wo:] 
of payments for i 
180 06. ” 
whole 
dtufogfoo 




- pipe 
e main, was 



ies of different 
nearly 36 miles, 
Hd in thedw- 
rniles ofiton 
Mount Works. 
Xopifo raised by loan on 
works, last year. 

3 *, M , 

independent of 
JStere' 78, whereof 

fere for ofij^Jjfo) castings and 
ethdt stipes Which wore sold, and 51 
7®M# wwffor rente* for permits, lot 
fehtttWb repaving, «u 
tlfthe sum ritetvrd, 11000 hull irs 

? cre placid to tin ciodit oi tjw Suit n 
upd *, end 12,70b 29 to thu uedit oi tin 
tax fo»d for the year 
The-d uWSc atea of water riots foi 1830 
20 ti/ r,h 37 
891 ipMKTfOrtliorn I ihr rtii t> 16 1 >2 7 * 
Sp'fo^pjaideo, 3,410 ft 1 boutlrn nk 

’The foci epsa of watu rents in Ts°(» 
tiatflph as, fur Spring <3»nit n 9.?ft oo 
tK 725 7$, hiolhcru Lihutitt 
ft9$&0 

in the 
9,798 


w 

wirtThi 
Jfp the 4 
fe^pf i< 

P whi 

naeft 
w«fo 
The 
$oiilh 

{$&#§& fUSii 
plugs is Of) of wI 
during (hi vear 




The whole expenses of th< VUtci 
Woiks foi 1810, are estimated at 27 900 
dollars, wh< it of *|R^0O Will bt hi new 
iron iikI 7 100 foi removing 12 
000 yard** 1 1 caith at I hi Mount 


1 he cost of raatfig the watei it Fur 
Mount last wear Mdwng 1 wages fuel, 
lights, UU&, 80b mAf!** 73, or 
four dolterfitW ten cents per day 


LXPINPUUBtt v 
By tbo CouwTfHCoMMi ssioNxab fot the Pat start* t 
Fum An £&**$*.« ftotu 1819 to 1829 lnthmjfo « 
Office } . . 


!ttff and Coujity of 
b*f the Books of the 


House of 
Correction m 
Arch sheet 



lr\ of flu if untry #g4mrt toitign pohci 
an I It isl in >n 

A iisoluticn was iko parsed dnecting 
fcbe appoinUiKAt of a persons (o pitp-m 
arevfet statutory wide for l’ennsjln 
sinulal to the >cvision m 
$»« kfw^rwKS of $ew Y«i k The re 
MHy Vt submitted to a futuic 


W**:-dlt: 


v income of the state 
seho^Tiund u to be applit 1 to tlu iniln 


fief school Within th it li 

B roustV this fund will bt 
Bcgisif r fot l>27 ■* I \ 
ion pf the kpidafo l whuh 
. IffSKf it was movukd, tli if 
all the school \oto- in the 
8 bO ftcccsiary to iuthoruc 
lev) of a U* and th it no 
sxceed *100 ptr innurn 
The inspectors of election-) wt u ilso 
directed to inttke l etui ns of the votes 
given at the genet cl elections fot oi 
UiMtUie bowing of a com<ntion to 
montHhe ooMBmfution Th* IS cw castle 
Wmmk hom»Wy heietofore incorpora 
1a» Surhon/(*& i> nuke nil 
ttftdklMtti Ctaik’s cornu m iStwcistle 
eouhty frvfhi diuctionof Imichlown 
until it sh uld rt nch ll c M u j I md line 
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1 lu fellow mg JRecolutions win ad >pted 
Jamtu> 20th 

fleiolved, B} the senate and housi of 
lepresentatives of the state ot Delaw ax 
ui general Assembly met, that the tsiiil 
ofltQS accords with the spit it of the ion 
stitution oi the Lotted States and is a 
protection to home If&iostry from the 
o\ erw helming influence of fbreign n 
valry 

Stsohcd, TJfciat the foregoing resolution 
be communicated to the goveroonoftlu 
several states sod to the senator* and 
representatives of Delaware ha Congi css 
to be laid bofote the respective Jegisla 


tmes and also before tbi two Iiousir ol 
(ongrtss 

Tunc HJM) Aqrjcui mm ^chcioj 
The hducation hocu tv j 1 the ipistnpal 
C hurt h in Phihdi Iplii \ lnu pun h u>id 
the Faiin o( Mi lUnipluil, lbout two 
miles from \A 1 iiinglon, white tiny 
in* an to iMillxh a self supporting 
school Tht pupils will be ixflusndy 
youths pho are deafened for/he minis 
tiy , the farm, of nearly 300 anew, is to 
be tultii atwf by tho students, who will 
he employed in Agttciriteiral pr other la 
boi at least four b^nrsiirtbe day. 
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MARYLAND. 


EuecTioNs Octaitr^ 

The member* whose namis are in Italics are 
Gen Jackson 
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It ithout opposition Montgomery and part of Jfyitfhrifck reeJiUcd l«i i^t < At 
ington — _ « 
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SointMi t md tt srce'ler reefceted 12, K. rajfefl, Calywrf,$ur)> s in 1 St Alan ■» 
rcilictcd Ckimnt Doiscy > ±.&.. ‘ * . 
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Ohio canal with 
Annapolis, and to aicenain < 
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lateral canal can be constructed without 
injury to the said Chesapeake' and Ohio 
canal, and for other surveys, has not yet 
been attended to, owing to the existing 
engagements of the engineers. 

Under the provisions of the laterOf last 
session for the education of the Meqf&nd 
Dumb, at the Institution in Pa.wbich 
enacts that there shah he 'one deaf and 
, dumb parson aeleotedfrom cacheddnty, 
and from the eity of Baltitnore ; and in 
eftse efrepbrtoi|iOtbeing made from sortie 
of - additional selections 

shall be the counties report¬ 

ing the higbesCttutubers, until twenty 
have been selected:'-thesis jet remain¬ 
ing tiie number of fwsfe.to fill .tbhfejfert, 
Tiie. amount expended''’!# ibid' wgeo 
within the year, is for irttajj|||ji|$$i5ti5; 
for expenses of convaj pSiii^the 

In conclusion of 

on the subject of In 9 
the Governor cOfipstu^njHw^W^S 
assembly and their. Upon 

the completion of fifip^hf^p'h^preourse 
between the t’itesu^eake arid Delaware, 
by the cross-cut canal. ‘ This Stupen¬ 
dous work evinces in tiie stwn|K**Mgbt, 
the science by which it ha» bwl dlrett* 
•’d, and the energy and jteflstverance 
with which it has been executed ; and it 
now Dills fair to realize every convon- 
iwo. profit and natural utility ihathave 
hernantiopalcd.' ’ . 

On j ublic education we quote thpso 
paragraphs. ‘ When wecousider that In 
M ai v in nd every citkeaef . s< , 
i:.d i. , K>*ienee, is eml<»wed^4V^MPfld 
!" . with the electivefrauchise^pMDenrs 
to u- 1 in he the imperative dtl^lwfj.the 
I.i iri'J.'i'iii*, to place the means,dftodu- 

cation within the coptrenicnt aT . 

Ilf .ill. ' ■* 

‘Ifthere lie dahpsrie 
tin ns, as has been concpf' 
the sure correction id',- 1 ®;,! 
nioi^d 





in 


lyte i 
tjuired 


it 

Jfifce- 

,... e ai»ual«ip< itfare- 
l£§ director^ w here¬ 


with submitted, and- affords a gratify ing 
view of the concerns, managements arid 
future prospects o f'.fttp -fUttfetten.’ 

Some retrenchment tei’ the manage¬ 
ment of the aflyrs td'.tbe-.stnte i»~ recom¬ 
mended,* -,<■ $. . i ;• 

The attention rtf-tim Legislature is call¬ 
ed to dhe caie^llitfee arms belonging 
to the state, «$$•'*tnp; following ob¬ 
servation's, are Diij^iaMroeting the mi¬ 
litia laws. ' 1 ” 

* Tiie Militta SyeietUt qt the "state has 
become., AtomBtol as the 
p#c; ’ convenience 

seen*to deciadtigiia»It. — Militia mus¬ 
ters as directed by law, have had little 
efteet;te fqake soldiers, or to instruct the 
cittea$r&i military knowledge. The 
“ 1 ted. to them are rather injurious 
e,the labor and the morals of 
intiultjf. Stieh .te • ear situation 
ou to all foreign powers, and such 
jNfit -the 'mmmMmM# ’ wisdom of 
'edcial Government, in erecting 
fortifications and defences on pur mari¬ 
time frontier, that there is little danger 
of sudden invasion. The law now in ex¬ 
istence, imposing penalties for neglect of 
mthtitey dudes, and upon those who are 
eonsoientitm.-ly scrupulous of performing 
such duties, having become inoperative, 
it is with great respect submitted, wheth¬ 
er they ought not to he repealed, with 
sucha substitution of voluntcor corps, and 
such a gencral organization of the militia 
a?j*;;*aud annually give a view of the 
foiled Qf ibe state, without the 
ejf'.unnecessary and useless 
itiftum tile lime and industry of 

V;., 

There ajjpK&ts to be. « deficiency in 
tile State Treasury, and the Governor 
Earnestly calls on the Legislature to pro¬ 
vide for the financial prosperity and 
.credit of the state. 

'.:GW tite 4tii of Jk."«ary the Legi.-latmc 
tnadechoice of Thomas King Carroll, as 
r qf the State for tiie en-ning 
gj-,. ,$ 4 netythree votes were taken, 

J " Thomas King Carroll, received 
. )*ni$i Martin 43. 

1880. i-«.A ariect com- 

.„. • the : house , of delegates, 

to which was referred certain com¬ 
munication# fifom ; £be executives of 
Louisiana, Missouri, Georgia, end Mis- 
riMppi; made a repent on the 8th inst. 
The eteamitiee arrived atthe following 
'Itisgasexpresscd in the resolu- 
rafjedf, , * ,V.‘ 

ngjteie with Louisiana in extending 
the presidential term to six years, and 
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render the president and vice president 
ineligible afterwards. 

To agree with Missouri and Georgia 
to provide for an uniform modo of elect¬ 
ing the president and Sice president, by 
the people, without the intervention of 
electors, provided the sovereignly of the 
states be not invadedjstnd 'iiat tlfoir pres¬ 
ent power, as prescribed bj (ho eoftsli 
tulion, remains unchanged. 4 desire is 
also cvpressdft that ' the constitution 
should be so amended as to prevent the 
choice of ft president or,ykc pi evident 
from, ever devolving#! Egress. 

To disagree with Georgia in her res¬ 
olutions lb a! congress possesses no con¬ 
stitutional power to aid the colonization 
society. • 

To disagree with Missis»i}®ji':d®!#r- 
mg that the tariff of 1838 is ftnfiimftfifti- 
lioml, and oppressive; but that w-witsfi- 
tut tonal opposition by those wftp feel 
themselves aggrieved, meets cbj^re ap- 
probation. - 

May, 1830. A portion of the Balti¬ 
more Rail Road, for several miles, was 
completed, and opened for various suc¬ 
cessful cipeiiriienl-., Among these, is 
the facility of u.-.juo railways of a^dVva- 
ture nut loss than lOfi f--.' t i .olios. which 
late ttInis biive fully esta'-b-hed. 

‘The tir«t division of tv rail road, 
now re,H\ for n-e, is * ii.-i-wbatJMOic 
tluiu the.teen inih- in leuirih, fw ; mj*;,lhe 
south side of Pr-itt Street, in this c?fy, at 
the first depot for ii- use, to ElftpOtt s 
Mills. For the first half of fhe4hjpjpto, 
to the va’-ley of the Pal ipsco, foe 
made itt many place- by eiu^diMBs, 
ami the rails are hud on silm#; Wwd 
bedded in broken stone ; oh foe 'bamfr 
of the way m Elticott’s Mills, the rails 
are laid on blocks of granite. -* 

‘ Near to Ullicott - Mills another inler- 
C'ting and very sal)-lack.’-\ expmuncut 
has been made. ly^con.strncting pfttt 
ol a second set oflracks, for a short 
distance, of stone rails laid on' stone 
sills, the iron strap on which the'Wb@els 
of the cars are to run, being ftWiepedon 
top of tire slonc rails. That mafopll (of 
the very best quality forqfteb A’jpljtoMs'i 
is ahuudaat; 'w(®% fog- wlmfo$|pfo of 
the rail tfie valley of the 

Paiaptteo.. rTh* c^ofieonstriicting the 
stone railway, ft-ja gscertflined, doe# not 
exceed that of foewooden railqv4qjd .on 
stone sills, * Its permanency *r- ; ; jmsr 

vbjZmt ^ed of 
blepfed the stone can Wwinfo^-ki 
Borne experiments wore made bathe 
road on the 22d inst. In the first car- 


ringc that passed was thn venerable 
Charles Carroll, The cars, drawn by 
one horse, traversed the 13 miies in one 
hid# and tour minutes. 

Toe. ■cast of the first 13 miles was 
$45,f)0ftper mile, but the next 12 is es- 
tiBUM»j}'#.$l.s,"t!» per mile. 

June 1(1. The liev. Win. M. Stone, 
was .tpoatumously elected by foe Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Convention at Baltimore, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland. . 

The .Maryland Penitentiary made a 
profit of About 16,500 doll*T*» in 1829, 
after paying all expenses, and also $2,- 
S97 for interest on certain loans made by 
tbe^atnte, The average number of thu 
piisomers was S4u. 


thA«il 

amoeh 

83,000 



i,—The entire receipts a» 
for the. \ ear 1829. 
Sf29,:i37 80—including 
fro wed, and about 42,- 
(l.unages for opening 
streetsw-and various 
. f AtVp«ving, kr, refunded 
by the -owners of;the property benefited 
&c. What may be called (he icmilnr 
revenue, from taxes, licenses rent-*, du- 
liwb >>•$#, amounted to less Ilian SCftHi,- 
O00. 

The--ffldwrsqments were le-* than the 
receiphHSt.foesum ofnc.uiv fii.fitm dol¬ 
lars, lit fo« treasury, The loilow^na are 
some of Idtc chief items; expense* of 
city'q-ppbr 17,50!>-**cuy eousbabmit 12,- 
fUMi, 1 Pearly GOTO on account of former 
ywq»-- other expends of jurors, prose¬ 
cution-, e<#urts and jail, about 12 ,<Kmi~- 
Wlfofofojgjtetd lighting the rit\ T-713-- 
interttykopaid on stocks 21.!t'n, - •! j re- 
aboi|i;,‘^ft t ft(H!—Buitirume am'. <Jn.■ < t.ul 
ru#jtti]St®hru'ms 75,000- to em,ii!i”- i.»i- 
gRIOf finance for reihu'ti..n m tin- . ity 
4qht.ljS4.798—deepening .md pic-ming 
tbtflh^rhOr 25,iK»7—4tre 1.91H) 

—d&B^Bq4or opening Lombaid audoth- 
cr stroeb W*'& 40,752—diaiy of tin; city 
cou,nci^.,ipPh^ea( of offices, council 

chmifo#^&^ipu-*xtqpding ttowfoy’s 

.. 

interments in 
885 males «md H<I4 f 
538 were-iw^ored wr$qis- 
100 stoves/\,T.b«i JHwa 

by foe census 
artdsktveq 4.857. 

Tbevhdifld ia.li 

M? .. 

If 

Oct.4i 

Jg* 

438; between 1& 

& 10, S5, 10 k 21, 
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SO k 40, IHK. 40 k 50, 170; 50 k «(), 
122; 00 k 70, 87; 70 & 80, 65; 80 A190, 
82 ; 91* & 100, 0—1 of 102, and 2 of 103 

years. 

Inm 1 ixtkins at Baltimore, for the 
year 1829— 

173,150 bl.ls. and 14,920 hiilf bbls. 
wheat flour ; of the barrels 235,791 were 
wh.it is called ‘ Howard street,**212,927 
1 city mills,’ and 2 1,438 Susquehanna!). 
* How.u'4 street 1 flour takes ip* all, or 
neatly all, brought to the city in wag¬ 
ons; except parcels hum the * cirv 
mills.’ 

12,777 bbls, and 18 half bills, rye 
flour ; 


I, 00.9 hlids and (5,483 bids, coin u.eal , 
417 hhds. flaxseed; 

4,50?) bids, and 253 half bbls. beef— 
.ill Baltimore packed, except 1(53 
barrels; 

4,453 bids, and 142 half bbls, pork— 
2.511 Baltimore packed, 1,939 

C»i eign; 

5,8(51 kegs i.utter; 

14,590 d<» l.uil ; 

(5,998 hlids. and 46,682 bbls. whiskey 
—about 2,200,900 galls.--of which 
5,911 hhds. and 6,216 bids, were 
received from the Susquehannah; 

II, 979 hhds. tobacco. 


182:* CoAsriTt j io 
union of tiiis state w, 

(bn same time that 
independence wa. mad 
States in 177f>, ami was n 
with the view of supply 
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v ib- 
aboat 
. ion of 
flnited 
rather 
state 


with a government in a time of emor- 


geii'V, than <4 giving it the best poanb- 
nle lurm t ertain delects were dblCOV- 
e.i-d in tile l.ip-c of years,and although 
objectiiui- «nv uim d against any 
i haiigi', tla* ob*. ions jricquah^pUnd m- 
,. 1 'tiiv of siiiuf nt its provistpRa had ex- 
cib d :» fccln.g of dissatisfa^flien in va- 
ri») part!, ul the state, which every 
siu'i'cedinipLegisl .jure toumi it more dit- 
ili-u'l to re-i-t. .Several ineffectual at- 
■ mplswere m;ufo io authorize the people 
to call it Con vent ion to amend the Cpu- 
-Ctui" n Tlic Legislature wk$eh held 
■l, --' mi in 1x48-9, id hst adopted an 

( i! (It'd I i at il.ll y lOtli I''29,' attilmr- 

'-:ug ,i t i!iv.-:.tniu too* eeild;' at Kich- 
i:iihh!. on llie 1st Monday of Odobpt 
follow mg, to iciisv- anti amend the (3on* 
.-dilution. I’m this purpose the stot;‘was 
divided into 2» di-tricts, each <jtjf$yhlcl), 
elected fom delegate*, who the 

Comeuiion at the and 

on motion qf James 

**»*——- president 


conducted 
'$ i^fterable mover anti 
Jhief.Justice of the U. 
i of Uip chief defects in the 
va|;^ie inequality of rep- 
tf*Utura, each coun- 
its population, 
er of delegates 




bep^ptat ttum.of 

. t%a- 

v the 

. Jos Joeaehcoun - 
S,<j*untics,and especial¬ 


ly those ia the valley, or westward.Jcon- 
to 2,000 taxable*—while 
manyAte the eastern part of the state, 
having the same power of rtpiesentalion, 
haveJwstbsa 400 taxable*—one, War¬ 
wick, only 126. 

The following is a statement of the 
number of persons in each county and 
corporate town, within the common¬ 
wealth, charged with state rax, for the 
year 1828. on moveible property, fur¬ 
nished by the auditor in uhedienre to a 
resolution of the convention:—Acconiac, 
i 106; Albemarle, 1541; Alleghany. 306 - 
Amelia, 54;*; \uihiMM, 882; Augusta, 
1942; Bath, 441; Bedford, 18! 1; Berk¬ 
ley, 917; Botetourt. 1465; Biooke, 738; 
Brcpiswick, 857; Buckingham, 1141 ; 
Cabell, 403; Campbell, 1174 ; Caroline, 
lOgfl Charles city, 331; Charlotte. 983; 
Ctfoiferfield, 1169; Culpepper, 1538;™ 
CutobsS'itthd, 724; Dinwiddle, 883 ; Eliz¬ 
abeth city, 277; Essex, 529; Fairfax, 
904; Fauquier. 1423; Fluvanna, 571: 
Franklin, 1345; Frederick. 1791 ; Giles, 
6U2: Cleiice-ti'r, 523, (-ioorhknfd, 682; 
tiiaysoii,8l4; Creenbiler. 107(5. Greens¬ 
ville, 360; Halifax, ^<*31; Damp-hire, 
1306; Hanover, 1082 ; fl.mlv, Mid ; Har¬ 
mon, 1849; Henrico, 589 ; Henty, 5"7 ; 
Isle of Wight, 800, James eilv. 217 ; 
.)effeip>h,877 ; Kanawha. 881 ; King and 
Uneedi 773; King George, 362; King 
\Vilii90i,S91 ffi-ancaster, 364; I.ee, 751; 
LewSjilfiU 5 Logan, 888; Loudoun, 1914; 
Louisa, 1051; LunenbUrg, /88; Madi¬ 
son, 619; Mason, 797; Mathews, 395; 
Mecklenburg, 1825; Middlesex, 251; 
Monongalia, 1703; Monroe,l Oil; Mont¬ 
gomery*‘1364 ; Morgan, ^04; Nanse- 
immd.;843i Nelson, 787; NteW Kent, 
437; Nicholas, 412; I^rfolk county, 
1 ) 69 ; Northumberland, 497; Northamp¬ 
ton, 456 ; Nottoway, 528 t ; Ohio, 1263 ; 
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Orange, 516; Patrick, 73(3; Pendleton, 
690; " Pittsylvania,. 1999; Pocahontas, 
897; Powhatan^ SU^j .Preston, 644 ; 
Prince Edward, 980; Princess Anne, 
904; Prince Cbwrge,.6$6; Prince Wil¬ 
liam, 684; JtaWf&e#?* Richmond 
county, 830; Rockbridge, 1397; Rook* 
iugbaro, 1906,^Russclt» 875; Scott, 784; 
Shenandoah, 2626';. Southampton, 1112; 
Spottsylvania, 782; StaiFonl, 652; Surry, 
452 ;&»ssex, tM: Tazewell, 692; Tyler, 
502; Warwick, 126 i Washington, 1332; 
We»tmoreland,46S; Wood, 702; Wythe, 
1300York, 818; WUliamsburg, 128; 
Richmond city* borough, 

639; Petersburg, <w9; ’mttcliburg^ 351; 
Fredericksburg, 245; Winchester, 189 ; 
Staunton, 110, Total, 95,593. .4, . 

In the foregoing enumeration, persons 
of every age and color, and m» : 

es, are included* v „. 1 

A warm an^amHUder) 
as ip' the propriety of 
what amomlmr.Q^M.thi? 
it was upt jiiitij after many vis¬ 

ions, that the question tree sotted. 

On the question whether (KVhash of 
representation in the bouse of delegates, 
should be the number of white inhabit¬ 
ants, or the federal principle, rtb%|«cKls 
tP that number 3*5 of the slavns&mhin 

the district, the yptc stood 49 tp 4*" The 
members of (he eastern counties wqre 
resolved not to. part with the power,of 
governing the state, and thoseqfi^rYfsc 
west, as determined not to submEto the 
existing < inequitable mode. The Cop- 
vention was several times apparently, on 
the point of breaking up without vjfflkh- 
ing Lts business. , , ,£■ 

Finally, a compromise took: €n* 

political power however, being e'arelblly 
secured to eastern Virginia, add an 
amended Constitution was adopted on 
the 14th, of January, 1830, by a vote of 
65 Ayes to 40 IS ays. 

■ The next day after the Constitution 
had been enrolled atid 'signed, Mr John 
Randolph rose and moved that the Con¬ 
stitution be submitted to the freeholders 
only, for ratification or rejection. 

This was rejected Ayes 28, N 
The ' followlM# Ms 

June k l9t% 
aw« 


36 ^ 
borsilad 


teeo'kjTI 

Aril 


tho case of Justices of the County 
Courts,who maybe eligible to the Leg* 
islafure. .....-'I ‘ 

■ dates to the legislative 
Is, to bo a General As- 
rginia divided into two 
mate and tho House of 
e House of Delegates is 
of 134 members, annual* 
vhich 31 shall be chosen 
x counties,, lying west of. 
the Alleghany Mountains,; ^ by the 
fourUrtBicounties lying between the Air 
iegnanpand the Blue tUopb % by the 
twenty uhib counties, lying east of 

fH ^bovo tide-water; nhd 
i, cities, towus, and 
pon the tide-water, 
cific ^numeration 0 r 
towns, and boroughs, 
ng the choice of dele- 

; T Kt8$? te li. to 

hors, of whom thti¬ 
ll by that jpatt of Uie 
thp BlucRtdge, and 
# bf the state lying 
purpose of electing 
Uag&enatc, the state is divided into 
tfef^wi) districts. To keep up tbit; 

by rotation, tho districts an* 
to ne ^enttAily divided into four classes, 
andhatM^nby lot. At the end of one 
yeargeneral election, the 
eight||36UBi' elected by the 
ion sl£f|$^n^placc(l, andtbtyVM&iicie3 
tho* plscasfkmed, snpfdied by'a new elec¬ 
tion/' -This rotation lobe applied fqbiirh 
divisfpn according (o its humberi arid 
continued In due order annually. The 
Logisf»|nre is to re-apportion once in ev¬ 
ery ten'jrears tho representation in both 
houses provided that the number of I)t I- 
gates fi'om the four great districts abov e 
IBtSfetlWiod, and the number of Senators 
fintaihe two great districts respectively 
be’h^QHn Iscrcased ridr diminished.. Al*. 
te#, • however. thn'Tie^ht. ’ 

lature j^B pBfe ^rtlthoritt' (two thirds’ 
of each 


wy.d» 

and utp 
year kM 

eighth 
ion si&li 
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which they arc elected, and freehold 
voteis. Persons holding lucialive of¬ 
fices, iniinsti-i s of leliginn, and priests, 
,iie excluded Iroin the Jegislntuie. The 
members aie to he compensated from the 
treasury, hut no law inciea-iug the com¬ 
pensation is to take effect till the end of 
the next annual session, and no member 
can, during the term for which he is 
elected, accept any lucrative office cre¬ 
ated by the legislature during such 
t^rm, or the emoluments of which have 
been increased, except such offices as 
may he tilled hy elections by the people. 
The two If ou-os’iire to meet every year ; 
a majoiity of each is to constitute a 
quoniin , neither!' to Adjourn for more 
than three days wilhunt the consent of 
the other—nor to any OtbOF place.— 
Theie are sex oral other provisions con- 
iirmig on the two houses the usual 
jtowei' of legislative bodies. All laws 
are tooiigiuate in ilie House of Dele¬ 
gates. The wait of Habeas Corpus is in 
no case (o he suspended No hill of a<- 
l.imdci, iiu i r post facto law, no law im- 
paiimg the uhhgatioii of con 1 !arts, tak¬ 
ing piiv ite property without just com¬ 
pensation. aluidging the hcedom of 
'pei. ch or the pres-, prC'Ciiliing any re¬ 
unions te-t, lev.Min; taxes for the stip- 
poit ofjjmhlie. worship, giving peculiar 
priv ileges to any ichginiis denomination, 
or luotcstir^. am person in any manner 
f n aeeiumlof Jus religious opinions, is to 
In passed hy the b gi-laliire. The (feu¬ 
dal Assembly i' crupoweied to di-tjunli- 
f> jieisons hereafter in any way concern¬ 
ed in a duel. I Coin holding any public of- 
lis't 'I he (iovernor, tin Judges, ice, 
are impeachable by the House of Dele¬ 
gates bet.nr the Senate, and may ho 
convicted by the. concuricnee of ^wo 
thuds of the iiiunhei present, Hyp sen¬ 
ate being on oath. The judgment ill 
eases of impeachment is to extend only 
to removal from office and future dis¬ 
qualification, leaving the punishment of 
the offender to the usual process of law. 

Every White male citizen, of full age, 
the proprietor of a freehold of the valife 
of tweutylivo dollars, or of a reversion or 
lernainder in fee of the value of fifty 
dollars, or of a leasehold estate for a 
term not less than five years, of the an¬ 
nual lent of twenty dollars, or who for 
twelve months next preceding the cloo,- 
lion has been a house-keeper and head of 
a family, having paid taxes, shall be en¬ 
titled to vote for members of the legisla¬ 
ture, in the jyiimty, city, town, or bo¬ 
rough, wj^fe such land may lie, or such 
llouse-V' eper may live, insane pel sons, 


paupers, seamen or soldiers of the U.S. 
service, and persons convicted of any 
infamous offence, are not entitled to 
vote. In all elections, the votes are to 
be given openly, or viva voce , and not by 
ballot. 

The fourth article relates to the Ex¬ 
ecutive power, which i« vested in a 
Governor and a Council of State com- 
P' 1 -.o.l of three persons, each eligible by 
joint vole of both Houses of the General 
Assembly. The Governor is to be a na¬ 
tive ol ihc IT. States, or a citizen at the 
ti ne of adopting the federal constitution, 
:»:) y(An's of age. and a citizen ol’ the 
Commonwealth lor live, years previous 
to his election. His sff.iry, to be live I 
l>\ law, .-hall not be increased or dimin¬ 
ished dining Iih term of service, lie is 
to hold his office tor lluee yeai«. and to he 
ineligible for the next lluee. He is to 
be Commander-In-Chief of the toms cf 
the State, to convene the Lcgislatuie, :o 
pinpo-R public measures by mes-age, 
grant pardons, till vacancies pro tempore 
during the recess of the Lcgislatuie, in 
offices to which the Lcgislatuie lias a 
right to appoint, Lc, &,e. The members 
of lhc> Council of Stale aie to hold the.r 
offices foi three years, and one is to be 
chosen evei y v ear. The Gov ernor is to 
consult them before exercising any dis¬ 
cretionary power, and their advice is to 
be registered in a book kept for that pur¬ 
pose. The senior Councillor is to be 
the I.t. (iovernor, and to act as Governor 
in the* death or absence, &c, of that 
officer. 

The fifth article vest- the Judicial pow - 
cr in a Sujueiiie Court of Appeals, in 
such Superior Courts as the Legis¬ 
lature m.y establish, in County Coy's 
and in Justices of the Peace, the juiis- 
dicl'oii ot all wliuh tiibun.ils fs to iv 
regulated by law. The Judges of t.'ie 
Supreme Court of Appeals, and of fie 
Snpeimr Courts, are to be elected by a 
joint vote of the two Ilou-es of Assi m- 
iily, who are to receive adequate «.ita¬ 
lics, w liicli are not to be diminished dm - 
mg their continuance ii. their stations, 
and who are to hold their offices during 
good behaviour, or until removed by a 
concurrent vote of two thirds of the two 
I lopses, for causes w Inch are to lie en¬ 
tered on the journal of each House, r ial 
of which due. and timely notice is to be 
given. The, present Judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court of Appeals, General CV.nt, 
and Supreme Courts of (Chancery art to 
continue in office only until the end ot 
the first si x^ion of the Legislature, un¬ 
der the new Constitution. No law abed- 
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idling any Court shall deprive a Judge 
of his office, unless two thirds of the 
members of each House present concur 
in it, but he may be assigned other du¬ 
ties. The Legislature may also erect 
Corporation Courts, and create Corpora¬ 
tion Magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace. Sheriffs and Coroners arc to be 
appointed by the Governor on recom¬ 
mendation of the County Courts, Consta¬ 
bles by the Justices, and Attorney Gen¬ 
eral by vole of tho two Houses, during 
whoso pleasure he is to hold Ins office. 

The sixth article directs that the 
Treasurer ot the commonwealth shall 
be annually appointed by a joint vhte of 
the two Houses. 

The seventh and last aitide provides 
for the continuance in office of the pres¬ 
ident Governor and other officers, until 
their successors are elected under the 
new Constitution, and for the Mainte¬ 
nance oi the Courts of Justice in their 
present jurisdiction until otherwise 01 - 
gjiiiaed by the Lcgi-!aturc. 

By the order of the Convention, the 
amended Constitution was submitted for 
acceptance at the ensuing April elec¬ 
tion, to the \ oters qualified to vote for 
members of Assembly , and the vole was 
as follows 


Trans Alleghany 

For. 

,1 gainst. 

district. 

2,123 

11,2*3 

Valley di-tiict, 

3,812 

2.007 

Middle district, 

12,117 

l.O.Sfj 

Tide-water district. 

7,673 

1,091 


26,055 

15,563 


So the Constitution was ratified by a 
majority of U>,102 votes, and went into 
'■perafion according to itspiovisions. 

October, IS—U.—One of the cotton fac- 
lories pi Wheeling, <ommencod opera¬ 
tions in 1S25. with 500 spindles. It i.ovv 
runs 2100 spindles, ami consumes about 
500 bales of cottOn pci annum The 
machinery is driven by sfeam. This was 
the first cotton factory erected in Virginia. 

The Point Cotton Factory is situated 
upon the point of land at the confluence 
of Wheeling creek with the Ohio river. 
At this factory there is at present' made, 
from 3 to 4000 lbs. of cotton yarn week¬ 
ly, with 1000 spindles. 

December, 182.0. M eeti is o of. *|»i r. 
Legislature. — This body met in 
Richmond on the7th inst. in the Senate, 
Win.' C. Holt, Esq. was appointed Speak¬ 
er, and Addison Hans r ord, Clerk. Linn 
anks, Esq.%1 Madison, was chosen 
pcaker of the House of Delegates, and 
George W. Mumford, Clerk. 


Tho Message of the Governor was 
presented on the same day. The docu¬ 
ment opens with acknowledgments for 
the general health and prosperity of the 
State during the year, and especially 
that it has pleased God to bless them with 
plentiful crops, particularly of Indian 
corn, which has been unusually abun¬ 
dant throughout all paitsof tho Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The only political event of proini- ■ 
nence during the year, has been the call 
of the. Convention now sitting. The 
sum ol $6,000, borrowed from the Lit¬ 
erary Fund, tone flier with oilier pre¬ 
vious appropriations, has been ini ested in 
books for the Public Library, on advan¬ 
tageous terms. A correspondence has 
been commenced by the Executive, un¬ 
der a late law of the State, with the 
General Government, on the subject of 
certain Reserved Lunds, which is sub¬ 
mitted to the Legi-latuie. The, atten¬ 
tion of this body i- again called to the 
subject of the Census of the Slate, 
which in repotted to have been-o im¬ 
perfectly taken, that Virginia i--opposed 
to have lo-l one member in Conga ss, to 
which her population rightly < -timated 
would entitle her. 4 The peculiar situ¬ 
ation in which Virginia is now placed,’ 
the Governor nonet li es, render meas¬ 
ure-to prevent any such overnight in 
the approaching ceii-u- ol particular no- 
ce—iiy. lnv c-iinent- have ^ton made 
in behalf of the U'asiiinyton Monu¬ 
ment Fund, nub a view to piovidc lor 
the, original ohj'-rt of the apprnpiiaiinn. 

1 During tins last -ummer. a -pint of 
dis-atnfaction and m-tihoMlina'imi w.n 
manifested hv iho s/ares, in liilieieni 
sections of tin* country, liom (hi- pl-irt 
to the scaho.ud . nml in con-cquence ol 
mi^eprc-enlatious and e.vaggeiations in 
relate^} thereto, con-idei aide t vehement 
and alarm vvcie produced in a few ncigli- 
bmhoods. I'or the purpose of quieting 
the apprehensions to certain portions of 
the country, it was deemed advi-able. 
upon the requisitions of the Colonels »>! 
gcveral regiments, and of other persons, 
to furnish certain volunteer companies 
of the militia with arms. A plan for a 
still further extension of the supplies of 
at ms to the militia, in rcifain poi lions 
of the Stair, had been, and was at that 
time, under the consideration of the Ex¬ 
ecutive, and was subsequently adopted. 
This plan has been only partially suc¬ 
cessful. The great difficulty on any 
plan for furnishing the militia with amis, 
arises from the neceseitoof providing 
adequate means for* sccimlk^iicir safe 
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preservation and return when called for; 
and without some competent provision 
for this object, it is deemed bettor that 
the arms remain in their present state of 
safe keeping and preseivation. And I 
take pleasure in staling, that tiieir pres¬ 
ent condition is repotted to me to be as 
good as it ran bo.’ 

The condition cf the Treasury is rep- 
_ rescntudUas highly prosperous j^und ‘ not- 
withstanding the very large and enor¬ 
mous sums of money diawn horn Vir¬ 
ginia, and expended in oilier States, 
through the unconstitutional, unjust, un¬ 
wise, and iiiinous tariff nets, (he revi nuc 
has I we it paid into the Tiea-ury with the 
usual puuetuuhty.' The balance m the 
TieiKiiry on the 2?th Nov. 1929. after 
defiayiug the evtraoidiuary expenses of 
(he cal! of a Convention, up to that time, 
is gi eater bj .s.’io.HOi), than in the pre¬ 
ceding year; it hoimr in the formei c.ims 
$32l,(.S9 J7, .m l hi the latter, .y'loM,- 
3M Ml. 

The Pi nilnitiarif establishment i- 
imii'ii improved : ami (he Governor puiiit- 
nut a- a Mit-|eet ot cnn-o'almu to every 
jdnluntlmipi-t in the Male tin* improved 
audiinpinvuigmnr.il condition ol socie¬ 
ty, and tin* benefieial Gleets of prison 
discipline, . 1 - cMii cd thioiigh the de¬ 
creasing convictions for penitentiary 
oiTencfs. Orj tin J'hli d iv of N*pt. hut, 
tliej * w^ic m i!ic 1'eiiiient’ary 128 
v lute eouv ict-. i'Ht of whom vvasale- 
m.ile; o! tin- nundn r ^2 wen* natives ol 
Virginii, ,.nd lb o! other Mates and loi- 
fign co'inliies. On lie* doth ot Sept 
1^2', tin ie weic I do while ma'es and 
uni while females, -hov ntj adene.ise 
of lime vv l'lnii the two 11 o \ ears. Since 
inlioduemg the regulat'ou lor sojitary 
eonfmement l’nr thr* e lnondis imme¬ 
diately lieloie di-< h.irce. not a sieiglo 
convict, who him nmh none such pun¬ 
ishment, in. lieen retuinul lor a second 
offence. 

The Governor -adds with emotions 
both of pride and pleasure as a > irgin- 
ion, that another year lias passed by 
without n. single conviction of a wlijtc 
female for a penitentiary offence*; mak¬ 
ing the whole time above 5 yeais since 
any such conviction lias taken place in 
Va. There is now but one solitary case 
of the confinement of i while female in 
the Penitentiary, and it i9 submitted to 
the General Assembly, * whether it is not 
due to the unexampled luoinls, virtue, 
And good conduct of the females of Vir¬ 
ginia, as demonstrated by this view of 
die condition of tfie Penitentiary, that 
/hat u^ffunate, solitary convict should 


be pardoned of her offences and set at 
liberty.” The number of solitary cells 
has been so increased os to be equal to 
the necessities of the case, and other 
local improvements effected. 

The attention of the Legislature is 
called to the Act which authorizes the 
Punishment of Stripes for petit! larceny 
offencee. This the Governor considers 
disproportionate to the ollence, repug¬ 
nant tu the general feeling ot the peo¬ 
ple, and Irom its character of public ig¬ 
nominy, tending more to confirm vice 
tlnin to produce rctorni. 

Accounts of the fund for internal im¬ 
provement, for the yc..r ending 30th 
November, 1829, 

The permanent funds in stocks, 

are staled at $1,118,901 11 

Disposable funds, in do. 681,630 00 

2,100,591 11 

Disposable funds, in cash, bal¬ 
ance in the treasury 11.269 62 


2.11 (,860 73 

The eslinntcd icteipN in the year 
ending the .‘{Dili Nov. 1830, incluiling 
the dn idend- on bank stocks, or differ¬ 
ent com panic-in which (be commit - 
vvealtli is mleic-lod, and the receipts on 
account ol the Janie- river company 
surplus fund, an* $110,3*8) -11—which 
added to the balance m the tica<ury on 
the 30th Nov. 1829, will amount in all to 
$121,656 03. 

Tiie estimate of the piobalilc disburse¬ 
ments dining the same peiiod, is $98,- 
023 83—leaving a probable balance in 
the treasury 1-1 Dec. JS30, unless pre¬ 
viously appropriated and disbursed, of 
$26,032 20. 

Jan tint y, 1930.—On the 9th in-t. Gen 
John Flovd, vva-elected govern'oi of Vir¬ 
ginia, by the legi-Dtuie. The votes 
were, lor Gen. Klejd, HO; lor P. V. 
Daniel, 66; scattering 7. 

February 16.—Gov*. Giles transmitted 
1o the legislature, a correspondence be¬ 
tween the Mayor of Boston, and the 
Mayor of Savannah, by which it ap¬ 
peared that a free black living in Boston 
had caused a pamphlet of a seditious 
character to be published and circulated 
among the slaves. 

The house of Delegates under the 
excitement of the moment, passed a bill 
by a vote of 81 to 80, prohibiting blacks 
whether free or slaves from being taught 
to read or write and ulPassemblages for 
such purposes. Tiiis bill was however 
rejected by the Senate,? Ayes, 11 Nays. 
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May , 1830. Hidden Treasures.— 
About the middle of this month' some 
slaves of the Rev. Mr Kenncrly, while 
blowing rocks ou his farm, near White 
Post, discovered gold coins of the value 
of $240, in joes, halves, and quarters. — 

* The farm was formerly the residence of 
Lord Fairfax, and the gold was doubtless 
deposited by some of his family in the 
place where it was found It is remark¬ 
ably pure, of very ancient mould, and is 
not in the slightest degiee corroded by its 
lone confinement in the earth. Many 
of tne pieces are clipped and plugged : 
that is, parts had been cut off, by which 
the weight was reduced below the stand¬ 
ard, and the same quantity afterwards 
inserted elsewhere iu the coin to restore 
the weight in consequence o£ a law of 
England inflicting a severe penalty upon 
any person having light coin in his pos¬ 
session. The amount, after exchanging 
it for bills, was divided by Mr Kenncrly, 
among the slaves who had found it.’ 

NORTH C 

Mop. 1829. The legislature met on 
the 16th inst. at Raleigh. Bedford 
If. own. Esq. of Caswell, was chosen 
Speaker of the Senate ; and Samuel F. 
Patterson, Principal Clerk. Wm. J. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg, was elect¬ 
ed Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and Pleasant Henderson, Chief Clerk. 

The Message of Governor Owen was 
presented on the following day. The 
first subject noticed, is the Internal Im¬ 
provement of the State. His Excellency 
holds that it is their duty to pursue this 
great work; and, if their system is de¬ 
fective, as it appears to be, to apply a 
remedy; or if a candid and thorough 
examination shall show that the means 
of the State are incompetent to such a 
work, to abandon it until their hands are 
strengthened. 

The question is asked, why so much 
expense has been sustained in examina¬ 
tions anil surveys, and so little is done to 
turn these preparations to account. In 
answer, the want of an ‘effective force 
continually at the disposal of the State,’ 
is mentioned; and to acquire this, the 
State mu>t hire or purchase it. Indi¬ 
vidual experience (says the Governor) 
shows that the former alternative will 
not answer expectation; but, as individ¬ 
uals by the purchase and employment of 
slaves, make valuable improvements, 
and become wealthy, the State may do 
the same. 


June. Dr White, of Spoltsylvania 
county, recently sold a thousand acres 
of poor land for $30,000, on account of 
the gold found on it. He would have 
sold it for $3 an acre a few years ago. 

Tobacco. — Amount of inspections in 
Virginia for tho year ending 30th Sept. 
1829. 


Passed. 

Refused. 

On hand. 

Richmond 7,970 

4,626 

9,405 

Mancheeter 812 

340 

• 154 

Petersburg 1,901 

2,407 

251 

Linchburg 10,981 

1,946 

706 

Farmville 2,185 

1,174 

30 

Others, sup’d 1,500 

300 


Total 1829 25,349 

10,793 

10,546 

1828 28,647 

16,503 

10,474 

1827 35,003 

12,962 

10,717 

Export of tobacco from Virginia for 

the year ending 30th Sept. 


1829 

22,850 hlids. 

1828 

29,854 


1827 

35,182 



iVROLINA. 

‘ If in the more healthy parts of the 
State, labor of a different kind may be 
advantageously employed, in the con¬ 
struction of roads, or the improvement 
of livers, it is very eviden* that if those 
sections where our most valuable unap¬ 
propriated lands lie, slaves coriMitute the 
only effective force — vi ith them our 
swamps must be drained, and our rivers 
opened, or the former remain the abode* 
of noxious animals, and the latter, a ineie 
apology for navigable streams. Such is 
the demand for slave lahoi, they can¬ 
not be had lor lining, without great sac¬ 
rifice, and those hir< d for short periods 
cannot be propei ly disciplined. To cm* 
ploySrhitc laborers to drain our swamps, 
cannot succeed — they have not tiie 
physical ability : — there cannot be found 
a single instance in the low countries of 
the Southern Stales, where even a farm 
on an extensive scale has been cleared 
and cultivated by this species of labor, 
anfi the most liberal wages cannot effect 
it. it is evident, then, from a moment’s 
r< flection, that the state is reduced to 
the necessity, of either giving up all pre¬ 
tensions to improvement upen a large 
scale, or to make an appropriation to pur¬ 
chase laborers commensurate with the 
work to be pci formed, and to cease to 
think of employing any longer, a spo- 
cics of force, which both public and 
private experience, demonstrate to be 
unlit.’ • 
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By pursuing the plan recommended, 
the millions of acres of the lands of the 
State, it is believed, may be mode valua¬ 
ble ; and North Carolina, by the pro¬ 
gress of Internal Improvement, become 
full of wealth and happiness. 

The next subject noticed is Educa¬ 
tion . His Excellency commends the 
wisdom and liberality that established 
the University of North Caiolina ; ‘ the 
only monument of learning within the 
State, to which the eye of the stranger 
or citizen patriot, may be directed with 
any emotions of pride and patriotism. 1 
To perfect and give permanency to this 
institution much remains to he done, and 
interposition and patronage are particu¬ 
larly demanded at the present time. A 
loan to the institution of ccrtein moneys 
oppiopri.itcd for the establishment of a 
literary fund, but not yet invested, is 
recommended 

The advantages and importance of ed¬ 
ucation in general, arc next presented to 
notice, and tin* adoption of a system of 
public education is urged on the atten¬ 
tion of the Legi daturc. 

It is submitted whether some meas- 
uie should not be adopted preparatory to 
the profitable mvcstment ol the large 
amount ol fund- owned by the stale in 
its Dunking Institutions ; and for ena¬ 
bling these to close their concerns before 
the expir.iflon of their charters in 1833; 
and it is suggested, that the number of 
directors in Ihe-e incoiporations should 
lie lessened, and that the State Bank be 
permitted to close it« concerns, by dis¬ 
continuing its blanches alternately, at 
interval- of not less than nine months. 

Some improvements in the Judicial 
System of the state aio recommended ; 
and for the better guidance of the Exec¬ 
utive m respect to applications for par¬ 
don, so often made, as well as more cor¬ 
rectly to impress the public mind, it is 
suggested that when a criminal petitions 
lor pardon, he shall present an abstract 
of the evidence in his case, prepared by 
the presiding judge, wlio-e duty it shall 
be to furnish it. * 

The measures that have been taken 
for improving the Navigation of the 
Cape Fear Hirer, by removing the ob¬ 
structions made below Wilmington in 
the revolutionary war, arc next adverted 
to. Congress on application, appropriated 
$20,000 for this object, and the work is 
now going on exclusively under the di¬ 
rection of the General Government. Of 
a similar chafactei^is the improvement of 
the navigation of Ocracock Inlet, for 


which appropriations to the amount of 
$41,000 have been made by Congress. 

These improvements will be of essen¬ 
tial benefit to the state and particularly 
to Wilmington and Newbern, and 
there is no doubt of their being 
fully accomplished, now that they 
have been so iavorably commenced. A 
still more important woik, demanding 
the attention both of the Legislature and 
the General Government, is the opening 
a communication from the Albemarle 
Sound to the Atlantic Ocean. As evi¬ 
dence ot the national importance of the 
mcasiyc proposed, and to show the en¬ 
couragement the state ha- to expect the 
aid of Congress in its execution, the 
Governor quotes as follows Irom the lan¬ 
guage of the Board of Engineers of the 
United States. ‘If the plan be carried 
into execution, whether we consider the 
profits of commerce, the dangers of ship¬ 
wreck, pursuit by an enemy, or conven¬ 
ience as a point ot departure and refresh¬ 
ment for our puvateers and vessels of 
war, a harbor will be formed precisely 
in that part of the coast where it is moot 
needed.’ 

To divert the commerce growing out 
of the rich and abundant products of the 
territory watered by the Yadkin fiom 
pa-sing to its ultimate destination through 
foreign ports, and to concentrate, as far 
as possible, the wealth of the slate, it is 
with much earnestness recommended 
that, a communication be estahli-hed be¬ 
tween the Yadkin and the Cape Fear, 
either by a well fini-hed turnpike or 
rail road ; and to try the practicability 
and utility of the latter project, the pro¬ 
priety of constructing such a road fiom 
Fayetteville to the river, atCumpbcItoii, 
is again submitted. 

The attention of the legislature i- call¬ 
ed to the subject of the management 
and disposal of the lands lately acquired 
by extinguishing the Indian title, lying 
principally in the county of Macon. It 
is believed that on some of those lands 
there are valuable depo-its of the pic- 
cious metals, arid it i- submitted, how for 
it may be prornotive of the public good, 
and compatible with the principles of 
the Government, to secure to the stale 
‘ an interest in all the mines and miner¬ 
als which now are, o- may hereafter be¬ 
come the subject of entry. 1 — Should 
this he determined on, a suitable survey 
by qualified commissioners .is recom¬ 
mended. 

The Militia System Is taken up, as 
requiring amendment. II made to em¬ 
brace, as originally by the Act of Con- 
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gress of 171)2, all free whito males be¬ 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, it provides 
for a force quite unnecessarily large; and 
imposes a weighty and useless burden on 
the State. No important improvement 
in the system, it is thought, can be made, 
until a new organization is adopted by 
Congress. ‘This view of the subject 
seems to have been so generally taken 
by the most eminent military men of the 
country, as to have established it, so far 
as their concurrent testimony will go, as 
true ; and that the militia laws, as gen¬ 
erally enforced and observed in the mid¬ 
dle and southern 6tatcs instead of advanc¬ 
ing the military art, is productive of a 
contrary effect, by engendering vicious 
habits, encouraging intcmpera/ice, and, 
consequently, a spiiit of insubordination.’ 

FINANCES. 

Balance of cash in the treas¬ 
ury 1st Nov. 1S2H. $93,313 59* 

Pioduct of taxes 2,298 81 £ 

Of the executors 
of John Hay¬ 
wood,(late ticas- 
urer), 1,599 2ft 

Balances — sales 
of land near Ra¬ 
leigh 1,291 37 

Of J. McRae, 
money loaned 2,000 00 

Bonds for sale of 
lauds and ne¬ 
groes 9,581 60 

Rent of public 
land 100 00 

Interest 532 93 

- 17,403 97i 

Tax on bank of 
Newborn, 1 per 
centum on the 


stock 

6.1*2 

Cape Fear 

5,928 

Dividend on «tock. 


state bank 2£ per 
cent for 12 mo. 

6,910 

Cape Fear — 


4 percent, 
Newborn 

40 

4 per cent, 

620 


- 7,570 00 

Buncomc turnpike 
company 400 

Amount of taxes received of 
sheriffs, the revenue of 
1828, payable in the treas¬ 
ury 1st October, 1829, and 
not otherwise appropiiatcd, 64,337 55 

An aggregate of 195,1G5 12.J 

Deduct disbtn sements at the 
treasury from the 1st of * 


November, 1828, to the 1st 
of November, 1829, for 
which voucheis have been 
delivered to comptroller, 
and by him allowed, 121,151 00 

Showing the balance of cacsh 
remaining in the public 
treasurer's hands to the 
first of Nov. 1829, to be $74,014 I2i 

The disbursements during that period, 
and thus deducted, consist of the follow¬ 


ing items: 

General assembly 39,704 63 

Executive department 3,016 77 

Treasury department 2,606 25 

Comptroller’s department 1,278 70 

Department of state, 1,371 50 

Adjutant general’s office 223 05 

Public printers 900 00 

Executive council 87 00 

Judiciary 23.87i' 5t 

Arsenal 20O 00 

Sheriff'* for settling taxes 937 50 

Congres-ional elections 527 31 

Elecloial elections 1.396 07 

Electors 391 47 

Repairs of state house 279 47 

Public library 112 50 

State bank of X. Carolina for 
deferred payment 3.356 21 

Pensioners SsO 00 

Miss Udncv M. Blake I v . 600 00 

Surveying and selling ( hero- 
kee lands 1,165 50 

Romulus M. Saunders, com¬ 
missioner 47 49 

Roanoke Navigation Compa¬ 
ny 1st,2d and 3d instalments 
as directed to be paid by 
resolution of 182S 15,000 00 

Governor’s house 74c 50 

Expenses for surveying and 
selling land and negroes of 
the late public treasurer 3 00 

Contingencies 4,176 31 

Treasury notes burnt !7,781 89 

Money burnt ISO 35 

Bogue banks 18 00 


$121,151 00 

The internal imjirwemnxt fund 
shows an aggregate of $21,289 70£ — of 
which 6,559 00 remained from the last 
year. The disbursements of ihe present 
amounted to $ 12,949 22£ — balance on 
hand 8,440 48. This fund is made up of 
dividends in certain shares of bank stock 
specially appropriated, and sales of cer¬ 
tain lands that belonged to the Chero- 
kees. . * 

The literary fund shows a general 
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*gfP' c K a,c > * n Hand, of 17,029 24£ — a 
small balance of the agricultural fund 
being added to it. 

January, 1830.—The Legislature ad¬ 
journed sme die, on the 8th iust. after a 
session of 54 days. Among the acts 
passed was one respecting the crime of 
Bigamy. It alters the punishment liom 
death, to imprisonment, branding and 
whipping. , 

The Legislature of this State at the 
session of 1829-30, also authorized the 
Superior and County Courts to declare 
bastard children legitimate upon the pe¬ 
tition of the putative lather, but the ef¬ 
fect ol the legislation is only to enable 
the child to inherit the leal estate where¬ 
of the father may die, seised and to en¬ 
title hint to a child's share ol the per¬ 
sonal estate, and to impose upon the fa- 
IhA ail the obligations of a parent to¬ 
wards bis lawful children. 

It also by resolution, requested the ut- 
tcn'ion of Congress to the ofTence of at¬ 
tempt mg to sell a forged order or draft 
upon the U. S. Hank—an offence which 
had not been piovidcd for in the act of 
iiicoipoiation. 

.Match. On the 28th of this month, 
the ('unit House of Hart foul Co. was 
destroyed by lire, with all the records 
contained in it. 

Ain l ossii,])istm Kiur.s.. A short 
time sluice workmen employed lit scaich- 
iiig lor gold, discovered llnee posts just 
at the top ot the slate tbimalum, and 
below the sputum of Hint corks [quart/?] 
which contain' the gold. Tho*c posts 
weie sunk pcipeiidiculaily in the slate, 
and about font feet from each othei. in a 
tiiangiilai position. They were dug up 
and examined, and found to he of post 
oak timber, about lour feet long and ten 
inches in diameter; the lower ends were 
sharpened, while the upper evidently 
appeared to he sawed oil transv ersely ; 
iu the sides were moitise holes, together 
with the marks of an axe 4 too appau-nt to 
be mistaken. From the position in which 
these posts were found, it would seem 
that they had formed the. legs of a .rude 
table or bench, at some loimei period. 
In prool that no modern cause could have 
placed them where they lime now been 
found, the ground is elevated and near 
the creek, and beneath any alluvial de¬ 
posits ot soil : yet when and by whom 
they were placed, must for the present 
remain a subject of inquiry and specula¬ 
tion. At many other mines sticks of 
timber and logs have been found, in and 
on the slaHe fogmation, together with a 
variety of articles, formed by art, such 


aa Indian pottery, Indian arrow points, 
(made of flint), L and pieces of wood iu 
various shapes. 

The Gold Mines. —From the slight 
experiments made during last summer, 
the prospects of a rich deposit of gold 
iu Rowan, were apparently as good as 
in any part of the State; but from a lack 
of enterprise, and other concurring ob¬ 
stacles, the experimental labors were 
entirely suspended for a period of seven 
or eight mouths. Rut sonic new mines 
having been this spring discovered, and 
a better spirit infused into the proprie¬ 
tors of those opened last season, the op¬ 
erations at the Rowan mines have been 
commented afresh with the prospect of 
realizing fair profits in the business.— 
Among other new discoveries, is a vein 
mine, on the land ol Williamson Han is, 
Esq. which promises to rival the rich 
veins in Mecklcnbuig. 

In Davidson, Cabarrus, and Mecklen¬ 
burg counties, new machinery is being 
erected, in addition to the various woiks 
heretofore in operation. Iloise power, 
it i* now generally conceded, is not as 
cllective and economical, lor dm mg the 
machinery, as either steam or water 
power; the foi mei mode is, consequently, 
rapidly giving place to the two latter. 
In these counties, immense quantities of 
the precious metals ate realized, not only 
from the gold mills, hut by means of the 
divcis other conti ivanccs used for sep¬ 
arating the fine gold from the gio»ser 
sub'tdiicos. 

Buikc county appears to stand unii\ ?.l- 
lod, thus tar, in Noith. as well as South 
America, for the extent and richness of 
her deposit mines. New di'CO\ cries a e 
almost daily made ; and it u ould seem a* 
though the ariferpus strata pervaded the 
banks of eveiy river, creek and branch 
in tint whole extent of country. 

Recently. Rutbeiford county has vied 
with her neighbor lJurke,for distinction 
m hei golden resouices. At e learn lioni 
the Spectator, that a mine lately discov¬ 
ered on lands of Thomas Scans, and 
worked by Charles Jill 1 , yielded in one 
week, hv the labor of lout hands, tjilti2 
woi th of metal. Besides, there had 
previously been a goodly number of 
mines opened in Kutlieiford; some of 
which had been pietty extensively and 
profitably worked. 

The operations of the mines in Mont- 
goincrv, Anson, and Guiybid counties, 
are not as extensive as formerly ; yet a 
saving business is dofle at all those which 
are worked with any degree of spirit 
and economy, and in many instances a 
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rich reward is realized for the labor be* 
stowed. 

Ia Haywood county, (a correspondent 
of the Raleigh Star, states) Gold has 
been discovered on the lands of Col. 
Robert Love, and E. Denver, near 
Waynesville; and the probability is, that 
were suitable experiments to be made, 
valuable mines could be opened there. 

Such being the condition of the min* 
ing business,—extensive and valuable at 
this time, and yet richer and more profit¬ 
able in prospective,—it is much and 
sincerely to be regretted, that the prop¬ 
osition ot the Hon. Mr Carson, for the 
establishment, in the Gold Region, oi a 
branch of the United States Mint, or 
even an Assaycr’s Office, should have 
failed of receiving the sanction of Con¬ 
gress. A very great inconvenience is 


suffered, not only by those engaged in 
the mining business, but by nearly the 
whole community engaged in the gold 
region, for want of such an establish¬ 
ment. Crude gold is quite a common 
article of traffic throughout this region ; 
and in some measure, is made the circu¬ 
lating medium of the country; its intrin¬ 
sic value is uncertain, and there being 
no establishment, in which the ^public 
will repose confidence, to ascertain and 
affix such value, a door is necessarily 
opened for much speculation and per¬ 
plexity among those who deal in the ar¬ 
ticle. Another session of Congress will 
be anxiously looked to, for the accom¬ 
plishment of <t measure w Inch is \ ie wed 
in siiticipation, as fraught with many 
benefits to the gold region. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


November, 1820. The Legislature 
met on the 23d inst. at Columbia. 

The Message of the Governor was 
transmitted to the Legislature on the 
24th inst. 

It notices with satisfaction thp change 
in the administration of the General 
Government —and observes that in ihco- 
ory it is the most perfect government 
on earth, whether it prove so in practice 
is to depend ‘ on a fair and honest expo¬ 
sition of its powers.’ 

* It is in vain to suppose, that a coun¬ 
try so extensive, embracing such a va¬ 
riety of interests as ours, can be govern¬ 
ed exclusively by Congress, without de¬ 
stroying it« present free institutions.— 
That is the best government, which in¬ 
terferes least with the interests and 
property of its citizens. If the preten¬ 
sion lately set up by Congress, to pass 
laws to bind the states “ in all cases 
whatever,” or, what is the same thing, 
to do whatever the general welfare re¬ 
quires, be sustained, then, this govern¬ 
ment, instead of being one in which 
liberty is enjoyed and the right of prop¬ 
erty protected, is a hateful despotism. 
Let the consequences be what they may, 
those must answer for them, who pre¬ 
sent the alternative of servile submission, 
or constitutional resistance, to usurp¬ 
ed power. It might better comport with 
timid women and cowardly men to pay 
black mail to* freebooters, than to arm 
and repel them. But an intelligent and 
brave people will fiot look to the possible 
consequences involved in the defonco of 
their dearest and most invaluable 1 rights.’ 


On the subject of the Tariff it asserts 
that 1 the Manufacturer* press their 
claims upon the bounty of Government 
in a manner unpaialleled in the history 
of legislation. The direct interest of 
individuals or of particular sections of 
country, is made the basis of a system, 
sapping the foundation of the honest la¬ 
bor and constitutional rights of other 
sections. It is entirely olniops that 
those states owning slaves, have a dis¬ 
tinct and separate interest from such as 
have none.’ 

The Governor then proreeds to men¬ 
tion the Protest ot the last Legislature, 
which was forwarded to Washington, 
and cntcied on the Journals of Con- 
gies*. 

The details of the arrangement of 
the Stole Government are stated to he 
not sufficiently simple and harmonious, 
and amendments uie suggested. •There 
is but little accountability felt now, in 
the fiscal affairs of this state. A great por¬ 
tion of the finances are in the hands of ir¬ 
responsible agents, whose honesty is the 
onlv«public security.’ It is submitted 
whether it would not be expedient to 
‘ make Columbia the seat of govern¬ 
ment, in fart, and the place of resi¬ 
dence, of the principal Executive Of¬ 
ficers.’ 

Defects are perceived to exist in the 
present system of imperfect responsibil¬ 
ity, A.e, in the clerks and sheriffs, and it 
is not * an uncommon thing for suitors to 
lose their debts by the insolvency of 
those officers. Strictly Bfviakiii);, the pub¬ 
lic ought to underwrite for their fidelity. 
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A revision of the Criminal Law of the 
state is recommended. The punish¬ 
ment for some offences is uncertain and 
for many too severe. Some assistance 
to the planting interest is next pro¬ 
posed. On the capital embarked in this 
business, few persons make it is said, more 
than 4 per cent, while the legal inter¬ 
est in Carolina is 7 per cent. That plan¬ 
ter who is now paying 7 per cent interest 
. is engagtd in a losing business. By re¬ 
ducing the rate of interest, you will save 
such from the ruin incident to indiscre- 
“tion and procrastination.* 

‘ We have also a deep concern in 
adopting such legislation as will give to 
the mass of our population an interest 
in agriculture. Every planter who dis¬ 
poses of his land and slaves, feels a di¬ 
minished zeal in behalf of Southern In¬ 
stitutions, and most of them invest the 
proceeds in the U. S. Bank Stock. To 
permit such to be exempt from taxation, 
is holding out a premium to them to 
abandon their own State, while it in¬ 
creases the burthen of taxation on the 
balance.* It is therefore recommended 
that the Stock of the Bank should be 
taxed. 

Noticing the late Census of the State, 
the Governor lemarks, ‘ The increase of 
population has been limited owing to 
emigration. Nothing tends to retard 
pei ruanent improvement of the country 
more tlia»lhe roving habits of our peo¬ 
ple. It is natural that the new states 
should desire to increase their popula¬ 
tion, and with it their political iniluencc 
in the l nion. Among other schemes to 
etlect tins purpose is to be ranked the 
gratuitous disti ibulion of the public 
land to emigrants. How far it may be 
politic to adopt countervailing measures 
on this subject, you will determine. The 
right to set limits to emigration ft an 
original principle in the body politic. 
Without insisting upon an interdict of 
emigration, you will consider,how lar it 
becomes your duty to make it the in¬ 
terest of the citizen to remain on his na¬ 
tive soil. By protecting resident free¬ 
holders from an involuntary sale of real 
estates, local attachments would he fos¬ 
tered. Whether such an interference 
with a relation of debtor and creditor be 
considered politic or not,—at all events, 
a revision of the law, relating to Sher¬ 
iff’s sales, so as to permit a defendant, or 
any one for him, to redeem a purchase 
of real estate made at Sheriff’s sale 
within a year, with an authority in the 
Sheriff to put the purchaser in possess¬ 
ion in case of a*failure to redeem — 
would be an improvement.' 


* The pledge made in 1818, to appro¬ 
priate one million of dollars to objects of 
internal improvement has been redeem¬ 
ed, and another million has almost been 
expended. The objects within the con¬ 
templation of the Legislature are nearly 
completed. The benefits resulting from 
these appropriations are now successful¬ 
ly developing themselveB. The inter¬ 
course between Columbia and Charles¬ 
ton by the Btate road, has been much fa¬ 
cilitated, and great improvement in the 
navigation of the rivers below the falls, 
has been realized. The ltocky Mount 
Canal will soon be completed, which 
willsjpen a communication to one of the 
best bodies of land in the southern coun¬ 
try. How far the improvement of this 
fine river will be extended beyond our 
line, will depend upon the enterprise of 
the citizens of North Carolina.’ 

‘ The sums, heretofore invested in 
public works and their unfinished state 
in some instances, require for a season 
longer, the continuance of the office of 
Superintendent of Public Works.* 

The road police is defective, but some 
measures have been adopted for its im¬ 
provement. 

The Financial Resources of the 
State are thus enumerated: — * There 
was in the Treasury, on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember 1829, $131,219: this, added to 
the ordinary revenue of the present fis¬ 
cal year, would give $46G,772, exceed¬ 
ing the highest estimate of public ex¬ 
penditure $236,390. The large amount 
of surplus revenue, exhibited by this 
estimate of the resources of the state, 
proves her ability, in time of unparal¬ 
leled (Repression in her great staples, to 
sustain her credit. Whether it would 
lie prudent to continue the ordinary tax¬ 
es now imposed, with a view to au ac¬ 
cumulation of the means, through the 
agency of the Bank, to meet the public, 
debt, when it becomes due, deserves 
your consideration. The profits upon 
tiie funds already vested in that institu¬ 
tion, are supposed to be entirely compe¬ 
tent to the ultimate liquidation of the 
public debt. Besides this, the state has 
a just and constitutional claim against the 
l'nited States, for* more than $160,000, 
which we cannot otherwise than be¬ 
lieve will be speedily liquidated by the 
General Government.’ 

* The South Carolina College, [at 
Columbia,] is in a prosperous state, 
whether we regard the number or the 
habits of the students. A regulation 
has lately been adoptod, permitting stu¬ 
dents to board out of Commons, which 
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the Governor approves. It is supposed 
the whole number of students this win* 
ter will be 120. 

About $37,000 are annually appro¬ 
priated for Free Schools. ‘ The benefit 
derived from this appropriation te partial, 
founded on no principle, and arbitrarily 
dispensed by the Commissioners. If the 
fund could be so managed as to educate 
thoroughly a given number of young 
men, and to require them afterwards to 
teach a limited time, as an equivalent, 
the effects would be soon seen and felt.’ 

‘ The Judicial System of the State, 
corrected by the Legislature in 1824, is 
deserving of much praise. Under its 
influence litigation is diminishing, and 
the manners and habits of the people 
are improving. Some additional amend¬ 
ments are suggested to prevent mi»- 
trials at Common Law, the tendency ol 
which is to produce a litigious and quar¬ 
relsome disposition. The modern prac¬ 
tice is, as soon as the Jury come into 
court and say they cannot agree, they 
are discharged, and the case stands over 
for further trial. In civil cases, the ma¬ 
jority of the Jury ought to determine 
the case. The abolition of the old 
practice ol constraining the Jury to agree, 
ought to be followed by such an im¬ 
provement as would put an end to 
mis-trials.’ At present, by the Land 
Law, a plaintiff lias a right to two fair 
trials of his title. ‘ one verdict on tiie 
merits docs not conclude the plaintiff, a« 
it docs the defendant. This light to a 
second action is oppressive, intolerably 
so, except to an insolvent or wealthy 
man.’ 

Dec. Resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the Legislature against the re¬ 
newal of the charter of the U. Slates 
Bank, weie introduced in the State Sen¬ 
ate, and on the loth ol Dec. passed that 
body Ayes 26 and Noes 10. 

A rejiort in favor of the establishment 
of a national bank was then t.ken up 
and indefinitely postponed. 

The next day a icport was called up 
in file House of Representatives, con¬ 
cerning the relations of the state, with 
the general government. This report 
commenced with expressing the gratifi¬ 
cation of the Legislature, at the election 
of Gen. Jackson as President, and its 
confidence in the ourse of policy indi¬ 
cated in his annual message, it would 
have been tdesirable however, (it adds,) 


had 1 the authority of his great namo 
been more decidedly with the opinion of 
S. C. in reference to a modification of 
the tariff of 1828. Nothing but u re¬ 
linquishment of the principles of that 
law would satisfy S. C., and although 
not then inclined to express any fears of 
the disposition of Congress to make such 
a modification, the report recommended 
the Legislature to wait, until^t should 
be satisfied hy the course of Congress, 
that there was no redress against the 
oppression of an interested and com 
biued majority, but by the conservative 
power residing in the state as a sove¬ 
reign ’ This report, which recommend¬ 
ed delay, but disclaimed any intention of 
giving up the doctrine of nullification, 
was agieed to after an ineffectual attempt 
to lay it on tlu* table. The vole on lay¬ 
ing it on the table, stood Ayes 42, IN' avs 
72. 

It appeared bv a report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Schools, that the number of 
public school* establi'hed in the state 
was 513, wlioiciu 5361 scholars were 
educated at the annual expense of $35,- 
310. 

Fr.vA.vt’Es.— The comptroller general 
reported a balance in the Treasury on 
the 1st of Oi tolicr, 182*,ot {*118,518 


Receipts between that lime 
and 1st Oct. 1*28, *28.072 

Disbursements, 315,37 u 

Balance Oct. 1st, 1*2 f t, * 131.220 

Estimates for 1*20-30, 

Expenses of Executive Dep’t. 0,0*0 
Judicial, 38,172 

Fiscal, 6,030 

College, Ll.tOO 

Legislative, 22,610 

JMiscellaijeD'js, 111.501 


Among these last items, are for Free 
Scbhols, $:i7,O0i); Pensions, >il-l,0u0; 
Public buildings, $25,0110; Jurors and 
Constable certificates, $1(5,000 ; and in¬ 
terest on old 3 per cents$0,000. 

The public debt of the state, as it 
stood at the end of 1828, amounted to 
$1,670,000; falling due 


. $*00,000 in 

1840 

200,000 

1842 

230,000 

1844 

300,000 

1846 

Sinking fund applicable 

to this i 


amounts to $363,000. 

The Committee of ways and means, 
estimate an annual surplus of $50,000 
to be carried to tho sinking fund. 
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GEORGIA. 


November 2, 182!). Tlic Legislature 
assembled at Millcdgcville on the 2d 
inst. Thomas Stocks was elected Pres¬ 
ident of the Senate, and Willinm Y. 
Hansel, Secretary j and Col. Warren 
Jordan was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and William'C. Daw¬ 
son, Clerk. 

The Message of Gov. Forsyth was 
presented on the following day. Its first 
subject is, respecting the Cherokee 
lands. In compliance with a resolution 
to that clli'ct, immediately after the dose 
oi the last session of the Legislature, ex¬ 
aminations were made relative to the 
Imuml.irv between the Creeks and Chero- 
kces, and a surveyor employed to mark 
'lie line. The territory described by 
tlii- survey is estimated to contain 1824 
square miles, or l,lt»7.3(!0 acies; tlie 
soil is repiesented to be fertile. A map 
of it was sent with the evidence to sup¬ 
port its acre.racy to the President of the 
Lintel Stales, with a request that lie 
would have the Indians residing upon 
the teriitory immediately removed. 
Yin* answer given, in two communica- 
uon-’through the Secretary ot War, aie 
siibmufrd to the Legislature. ‘ In the 
firrt. we aie told.the President cuu-id- 
. r- it imj^oper for him tootllrany ojiin- 
i oi mi tie- question of title,” but earnest- 
13 doin'! that (Icorgi.i will forbear any 
course that may appear compulsory. 
Tn t!:i second, tint the President prefers 
in icier the matter, for the present, to a 
'hiieient tiibunal. ’ (leuei il Codec, of 
Vlab iina. has been selected to proceed 
.it once to collect evidence on the facts 
upon which the claim of the Stab: to 
the occupation of the lands is founded. 
The flovunor thus proceeds — ‘The 
complaint* of the t'heiok. os of intrusions 
upon (heir lands, have produced an Older 
from the War Department, for (he re¬ 
moval, after the 15th of October, of tho«o 
white persons who have settled between 
the ancient and modem line separalhig 
flic CicckH and Chcrokces. This order 
n a decision against us until further 
inquiry. To what tribunal allusion is 
made, is not explained. We cannot ob¬ 
ject to any investigation of tlie facts 
deemed necessary to justify the removal 
of the Indians; but the character of the 
state would be comproniittcd by any at¬ 
tempt to enter iuto an investigation as 
the adversaries of tho Chcrokces, before 
any commissioner, however recom¬ 


mended by his important services and 
spotless integrity. What is most to be 
regretted, is the determination of the 
Federal Government to enforce the law 
regulating trade and intercourse with 
the Indians. If the evidence collected 
by our commissioner proves that the 
land between the two lines is com¬ 
prehended in the last Creek contract, the 
law of Congress does not apply to it : 
the Cherokees are not the rightful occu- 
pants#the question of its constitutionality 
being waived, cannot operate after June 
1.830. If not already within the excep¬ 
tion of tlie 19th section of the act, in 
June nex*t the Cherokees in Georgia 
will become so, as they will be within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the state. 
Hope is entertained that circumstances 
may allow tlie Secretary of War to 
countermand the order before the lime 
arrives for its execution, and that no oc¬ 
currence will pioducc any excitement 
or collision between the General and 
State Governments. The application to 
tho President of the United States to 
inteifere. was inconsistent with our 
alleged right to determine all such ques¬ 
tions without the intervention of the au¬ 
thority either of the Executive or Legis¬ 
lature of the Union; but having been 
made, in deference to past usage, and 
fiotn a sincere desire to act in concert 
with the administration of the General 
Government, a regard for consistency, 
imt less than a due respect for the, au¬ 
thority to which we have appealed, 
compels us to wait tranquilly for the de¬ 
cision w'e have invoked. ’ 

It proceeds to say that the opinions 
upon which the art extending the State 
laws over the Indians within our terri¬ 
tory is founded, accord with those of the 
present administration of the Federal 
Government. In the cxorci-e of our 
sovereign power, limited as it is, only 
by Ihc constitution of the United States, 
there is little danger of our again meet¬ 
ing with formidable obstacles from the 
imposing authority of the Executive of 
the Union. While indulging sanguine 
expectations that the compact of 1802 
will he either fulfilled, or put in train 
for fulfilment before June, 1830, pru¬ 
dence requires that legislative provis¬ 
ion should be made on tbff possibility 
that those expectation may be disap¬ 
pointed. The Indians who may contin¬ 
ue within our jurisdiction alter June 
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1830, will be subjected to such laws as 
the Legislature may hereafter prescribe. 
Great care is necessary to mature pro¬ 
visions for the protection of their per¬ 
sons and property, if they are to remain 
in the anomalous condition in which 
they are placed by the act of 1838. 
Tribunals for the trial of the Indians 
accused or crimes are to be designated, 
and the forms and rules of proceeding 
established — the courts which are to 
have jurisdiction for the redress of inju¬ 
ries inflicted by them or upon them, 
where the intlictor or sufferer is an 
Indian or a white man, are to be ascer¬ 
tained or created by law, and the mode 
of proceedings prescribed. — How guar¬ 
dians are to be selected fur thpm — the 
authority and privileges of those 'guar¬ 
dians when selected, require mature re¬ 
flection and careful legislation. The 
character of the state for generosity and 
magnanimity, dictates enactments as 
liberal as the moral and intellectual 
condition of this dependent people will 
permit. — Whatever in the exercise of a 
prudent forecast may be determined 
upon, one provision is required by a 
due regard to our position, as a member 
of the Government of the United States. 
A small tax should be imposed upon all 
the Indians within our territory, that 
in the next general census they may be 
enumerated and form a part of our 
Federal Representative population. 

‘ The Florida boundary line remains 
yet unsettled. The Penitentiary of the 
Stale, under the act ot last year, 
has been better managed, and no part of 
the appropriation made for that purpose 
has been required for its support. Some 
improvement has occurred in the moral 
influence of its inmates, but much good 
in this way cannot be expected till 
a separation of the prisoners during the 
night is accomplished. 

‘ A want of uniformity in the judicial 
administration of the laws, particularly 
in reference to appellate jurisdiction 
from the courts created for the trial of 
free persons of color and slaves, is 
pointed out for the correction of the 
Legislature.’ 

Various suggestions are offered for 
the improvement and security of the 
Banking System, of which the principal 
one is thus expressed . — * In the third 
section of the charter of the Central 
Baok which gives the use of the taxes 
collected, to the Bank, I would respect¬ 
fully recommend that the profits of the 
Bank and the amount of interest paid to 
it by public debtors, shall be a’nnually or 
scrni-annually paid over to the Treasur¬ 


er, to defray the expenses of Govern¬ 
ment —- looking (toward to the period 
not remote, if the institution should be 
prosperous, when the agriculture of 
Georgia, like that of Pennsylvania, will 
be relieved from all direct contributions 
for the payment of State expenses* ’ 

On the subject of Internal Improve¬ 
ments, the Governor mentions that a 
payment <of $44,000 has been*made by 
the State as subscriber for 440 shares of 
the Stock of the Savannah, Ogeechee 
and Altamaha Canal Company, and a 
loan of $50,000 had before been made by 
the State for the same purposes. A 
further expenditure will be required to 
a larger amount, but with promise of 
very advantageous results. ‘ Unless 
the individuals who have commenced 
the work shall despair of success, and 
abandon the design, it is confidently be¬ 
lieved that a full share of the charge 
will be cheerfully borne by the state, 
until the line of the canal reaches the 
Chattuhorhee, and forms a channel of 
communication through the state, be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean.’ 

it is stated that preparations are making 
to erect a State Arsenal at Savannah. 
Measures have been taken under an act 
of the last session to improve the distri¬ 
bution and application of the Ylchoot 
Funds. f 

Mr Forsyth was elected to trie Senate 
of the United States, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr Bcriien. 

George R. Gilmer succeeded to the 
office of Governor of the State ; and 
Henry G. Lamar was chosen a Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, in the place of 
Mr Gilmer. The seat of the last men¬ 
tioned gentleman was adjudged by the 
Everyth e to have become vacant by liis 
failure to signify acceptance, pursuant 
to the Act of Feb, 1789. This statute 
had hepn decided by the only tribunal 
qualified to take cognisance of it, to be 
unconstitutional, and has ever since been 
generally regarded as obsolete.—It 
should he repealed, to prevent future 
difficulties. 

Fi.vAxrxs of Georgia. —The annu¬ 
al treasury report was submitted to the 
legislature on the 7th Nov. The receipts 
for the year ending 31st October, 1829, 
were, $271,611 08 — the amount re¬ 
maining in the treasury on 1st Nov. 
1828, was $631,529 36— making a total 
of $903,140 44. The expenditures of 
the last political ycar,«( including $5t7- 
088 46. paid to (he Central Bank, ) were 
$712,06394. Remaining in the trens- 
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ury, $191,076 50, The appropriations 
for county academies amounted to $14,> 
302 44 — poor school .fund, $742 08. 

Refresewtation. — The Georgian 
gives this statement of the birth-places, 
pursuits, &c, of the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the state:— 

Nativity — Georgia, 77; Virginia, 
*16; South Carolina, 16; North Carolina, 
16; Pennsylvania, 2; Connecticut, 2: E. 
Florida, ]; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 

1: at sea, 1; unknown, 6 — total, 139. 

~ am Occupation — Fanners, 89; lawyers, 
20 ; physicians, 10; merchants, 8; far¬ 
mers and merchants, 2; mechanics, 2; 
^team-boat agent, 1; unknown, 7 — 
total, 139* 

Slate — Married, 109; unmarried, 15; 
widowers, 8; unknown, 7. 

Ages — 28 between 20 and 30; 61 
between 30 and 40; 34 between 40 and 
r>(J; 9 between 50 and 60; unknown, 7. 

Georgia hanks — By a tabular 
statement of (be banks in Georgia, in- 
eluding the Central bank, the following 
result appears:— 

Capital, 5,582,349 17 

Bills in circulation, 2,719,356 07 

Notes discounted and hills 
of exchange, 5,949,580 75 

.Specie, - 1,120,130 20 

Legislation.—T welve acts passed 
it this session of the legislature, related 
to the public education of children in 
different sections ot the State. 

Twentvscven hills for divorce were 
passed, separating husband and wife. 

Indians —The following is a copy 
•»f the .ret passed Dec. 1829, in relation 
vo the Cherokee territory. 

An act to add Uie territory lying with- 
>n the chartered limits of Georgia, and 
now in the occupancy of the Cherokee 
Indians, to the counties of Carroll, De- 
Kalb, Gwinnet, Hall, and Habersham, 
aiul to extend the laws of this state over 
the same, and to annul all laws and or¬ 
dinances made hy the Cherokee nation 
of Indians, and to provide for the com¬ 
pensation of officers serving legal pro¬ 
cess in said territory, and to regulato th^ 
testimony of Indians, and to repeal the 
ninth section of the act of eighteen hun¬ 
dred and twentyeight, upon this sub¬ 
ject. 

Tire first five sections provide for the 
incorporation of the Cherokee territory, 
in the adjoining counties of Carroll, De- 
Kalb, Gwinnett, Hall and Haberaham. 

Se$.JL. And be it further enacted, 
That a|y$e laws, both civil and c^min-, 
at ofj#H 'date, be i and the sape.cm 
hereby-extended over .said portions of 


territory respectively, and all persons 
whatever, residing within the same, 
Bhall, after the first day of June next, 
be subject and liable to tbe operation of 
said laws, in the same manner as other 
citizens of this state, or the citizens of 
said counties respectively, sad all writs 
and processes whatever, issued by tbe 
courts or officers of said courts, shall ex¬ 
tend over, and operate on the portions 
of territory hereby added to the same 
respectively. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. 
That after the first day of June next, all 
laws, ordinances, orders and regulations 
of any kind whatever, made, passed, or 
enacted by the Cherokee Indians, ei¬ 
ther in general council or in any other 
way whatever, or by any authority 
whatever of said tribe, be, and the same 
are hereby declared to be null and void 
and of no effect, as if the same had 
never existed; and in all cases of indict¬ 
ment or civil suits, it shall not be lawful 
for the defendant to justify under any of 
said laws, ordinances, orders, or regula¬ 
tions; nor ehal) the courts of this state 
permit the same to be given in evidence 
on the trial of any suit whateVer. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted. 
That it shall not he lawful for any per¬ 
son or body of persons by arbitrary pow¬ 
er or by virtue of any pretended rule, 
ordinance, law, or custom of said Cher¬ 
okee nation, to prevent, by threats, 
menaces, or other means, to endeavor to 
prevent any Indian of said nation resid¬ 
ing within the chartered limits of this 
state, from enrolling as an emigrant or 
actually emigrating, or removing from 
said nation; nor shall it be lawful lor any 
person pr body of persons by arbitrary 
power or by virtue of any pretended 
rule, ordinance, Jaw, or custom of saul 
nation, to punish in any maimer, or to 
molest either the person or property, or 
to abridge the rights or privileges of »ny 
Indian Tor enrolling his or her name as 
an emigrant, or for emigrating, or in¬ 
tending to emigrate from said nation. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. 
That any person or body of persons of¬ 
fending against the provisions of the 
foregoing section, shall be guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, subject to indict¬ 
ment, and on conviction, shall be plan¬ 
ished by confinement in the common 
jail of any county of this state, or by 
confinement at hard labor in $e peni¬ 
tentiary for a term not exceeding four 
years, at the discretion of*tbe court 

Sec. 10. And be it farther enacted. 
That it shall not be lawful for any per- 
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son or body of persons, by arbitrary 
power,or undercolor of any pretended 
rule, ordinance, law, or custom of etfd 
nation to prevent, or oiler to prevent, or 
deter any Indian, head man, chief, or 
warrior of said nation residing within 
the chartered limits of this state, from 
selling or ceding to the Uoited States, 
for the use of Georgia, the whole or any 
part of said territory, or to prevent, or 
offer to prevent any Indian, head man, 
chief or warrior of said nation, residing 
as aforesaid, from meeting in council or 
treaty, any commissioner or commis¬ 
sioners on the part of the United States, 
for any purpose whatever. r 

See. 11. And be it further enacted. 
That any person or body of persons, of¬ 
fending against the provisioip of the 
foregoing section, shall bo guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, subject to indict¬ 
ment, and on conviction, shall be con¬ 
fined at hard labor in the penitentiary, 
for not less than four, nor longer than six 
rears, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted , 
That it shall not be lawlul fin* any per¬ 
son or body of persons by arbitrary "force, 
or under color of any pretended rules, 
ordinances, law, or custom of said na¬ 
tion, to take the life of any Indian resid¬ 
ing as aforesaid for enlisting as an emi¬ 
grant, attempting to emigrate, ceding or 
attempting to cede as aforesaid, the 
whole or part of said territory, or meet¬ 
ing or attempting to meet in treaty or in 
council as aforesaid, any commissioner 
or commissioners as aforesaid; and any 
person or body of persons, offending 
against the provisions of this section, 
shall be guilty of murder, subject to in¬ 
dictment, and on conviction snail suffer 


ry mile he may ride to serve the same, 
slier crossing the present limits of said 
counties. In addition to the fees already 
allowed bylaw; and in case any of said 
officers should be resisted in the execu¬ 
tion of any legal process issued by any 
court or magistrate, Justice of the infe¬ 
rior court dr judge of the superior court 
of any of said counties, he is hereby 
authorized to call out a sufficient number 
of the militia of said counties so aid and 
protect him in the execution of his duty. 

Sec. 15. And be it Jurther enacted. 
That no Indian or descendant of any In¬ 
dian, residing within the Creek or Cher¬ 
okee nations of Indians, shall be deem¬ 
ed a competent witness In any court of 
this state to which a white person may 
be a party, except such white person 
resides within the said nation. 

, WARREN JOUKDAN, 
Speaker of House of Reps. 

THOMAS STOCKS, 

President of Senate- 
Assented to, Dec. ]!>, 1889. 

GEORGE K. GILMER, Governor. 

A law was also passed in consequence 
of the abduction of Rowland Stevenson, 
a banker, who had fled from England, 
making it a penal offence to abduct, or 
kidnap a free while person, and punisha¬ 
ble bv imprisonment of not leas than 5 
nor more than 7 years. 

$50,000 were appropriated forSshe im¬ 
provement of the roads and ij v ers with¬ 
in the s:ate. 

A law was also passed imposing a 
quarantine of forty days on all vessels 
having tree colored pet sons on hoard — 
this clause to lake effect upon vessel* 
from.ports of tho United States, in throe 
months, from all other ports, in six 


death, by banging. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, 
That should any of the foregoing of¬ 
fences be committed under color of any 
pretended roles, ordinance, custom or 
law of said nation, all persons acting 
therein either as individuals or as pre¬ 
tended executive, ministerial, or judicial 
officers, shall he deemed and considered 
as principals, and subject to the pains 
and penalties herein before prescribed. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted , 
That for all demands which may come 
within the jurisdiction of a magistrate’s 
court, suit may be brought for the same 
guyhe nearest district of the county to 
|gpchtbe territory is hereby annexed, 
jQdall oljjcer* serving any legal process, 
«pr any peri@H living on any portion of the 
territory,herein named, sS-Mf he, entitled 
to receive the sum of fire cents for eve- 


months. The act also prohibits all inter¬ 
course with such vessels by free persons 
of«coloror slaves, and compels captain* 
of vessels to convey hack such person* 
on board ; rcndeis capital the circulation 
of pamphlet* of evil tendency, among 
domestics; makes penal the teaching 
of free persons of color or slaves to read 
or write; and prohibits the introduction 
pf slaves into the state for sale. 

Slaves were also prohibited under a 
pe; ally of $10 per day, from being em¬ 
ployed in any printing office within the 
state. 

. Resolutions were passed authorising 
, the governor to a ppoint commission e ra to 
report,a digested system of free schools 
to the Legislature. *! its next eession: 
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and vice President to »ix years,an<l to 
pander the President ineligible: con- 
carring vritH a reflation from,Missouri, 
to amend the constitution by' having the 
President ithd vice Presidentelected di¬ 
rectly by the people, without the inter¬ 
vention of electors—so as to retain 
however, the relative vote of states as 
at preset^ and ajso recommending that 
‘in no case the election should* be sub¬ 
mitted to the Jdouse of Representatives. 

■* A resolution was also passed agsinst 
the tariff of 1328, instructing the Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives to use their 
best efforts in procuring tie total repeal. 

These resolutions were all epproved 
the 19th Dec. 1388. 

In consequence of the act of the 19th 
of Dec 1829, in relation to t|to Chero¬ 
kee territory a proclamation was issued 
by the governor which after reciting 
(lie act continue! as follows. 

And whereas said Cherokee Indians 
have, for some time past, been attempt¬ 
ing to establish a government indepen¬ 
dent of the authority of this state, and 
have, since the passage of said recited 
act, violated the rights of the citizens of 
thisetetp under highly aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances,' under pretence of execu¬ 
ting the legal orders of the principal 
chiefe.fif.setd tribe — And whereas the 
rulers aa^phead men of said tribe have 
continued since the passage of said act 
to excite the Indians under their influ¬ 
ence against submission to the operation 
of the laws of this state, and have attempt¬ 
ed to prevent the enfoi cement of the 
same, by appealing to the congress of 
the United Slates to interpose the pow¬ 
ers of the union to protect them there¬ 
from—And having by various other 
acts evinced a spirit of determined hos¬ 
tility agnin-t the government of this 
state. 

Now, therefore, that the sovereign 
authority of this state over all the per¬ 
sons within its limits may he duly ac¬ 
knowledged and respected, and the 
rights of its citizens preserved, and that 
thwlndian people occupying its territory 
under the protection of its laws, may be 
relieved from the oppression to which 
they havo been hitherto subjected, by 
the laws and customs of their tribe, or 
the arbitrary power of their chiefs, I 
have thought proper to issue this lay 
proclamation, giving notice to all per- 
soauMdMl said recited act la now in force, 
anffjK Indians and other* tedding 
wlfiKPSald territory er elsewhere, ate 
panted not to violate its enactments; 


and every officer, civil and military, is 
hereby required, and every patriotic citi¬ 
zen of the state urged to aid in the 
enforcement thereof, and especially in 
causing the .penalties .for Us violation 
to be certainly inflicted upon each and 
every cbjef, f head man or other Cherokee 
Indian. or any pther person residing in 
said territory, who snail exercise or at¬ 
tempt to excise any authority within 
said territory, under pretence or by vir¬ 
tue of any Cherokee law, ordinance, or¬ 
der, or regulation whatsoever, or who 
shall by virtue of any such pretended 
autiuffity prevent or attempt to prevent 
any Indian from emigrating from said 
territory, or enrolling himself for that 
purpose, *or who shall in like manner 
punish or molest either the person or 
property, or abridge the rights or privi¬ 
leges, on account pfhis or her. enrolling 
as an emigrant pr Intending to emigrate; 
or who shall by virtue of any such pre¬ 
tended authority, or by any arbitrary 
power prevent or offer to prevent or de¬ 
ter any I(|j|an, head man, chief or war¬ 
rior residing within said territory, front 
selling or ceding to the United States, 
for tiie use of Georgia,,tbe whole or any 
part of said territory, or prevent such 
person or persons so residing, from meet¬ 
ing in council or treaty any commission¬ 
er or commissioners of the United States 
for any purpose whatever, or who shall 
by virtue ol any such pretended authori¬ 
ty, or by any arbitrary force put to death 
any Indian for enrolling as an emigrant, 
attempting to. emigrate, ceding or at¬ 
tempting to cede, tbe whole or any part 
of Said territory, of meeting or^atiempt- 
ing to meet in council for that purpose. 
Given under my hand and the great 
seal of the state, at the state-house 
in M-iliedgeville, the third day of 
June, in the year ot our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and of American Independence the 
tifty fourth. 

GEORGE R. GILMER. 

By the governor: 

Ever Ann Hamiltojc, sec'y of state. 

The following is a second Proclama¬ 
tion, issued by nis Excellency .Governor 
Gilmer, regarding the Cherokee Isdiaus 
in that state — 

A' Proclamation, by Hie Excellency 
George R. Gilmer, Governor and Com¬ 
mander in Chief of* the Army and 
Navy of the State of Georgia, and 
Militia thereof. 



Whereas it has been discovered that 
the land* in the territory now occupied 
by the Cherokee Indians within the lim¬ 
its ot this state, abound with valuable 
minerals, and especially gold — and 
whereas the State of Georgia has tha 
free simple title to said lands and the 
entire and exclusive property in the 
gold and silver therein — and whereas 
nuineinus persons, citizens of this and 
other states, together with the Indian 
occupants of said tciritory taking advan¬ 
tage of the law of this state, by which 
its jurisdiction over said territory was 
not assumed until the tiist day of June 
last past, have engaged m digging for 
gold m said land, and taking therefrom 
great amounts in value, thereby ap¬ 
propriating riches to themselves, which 
of right equally belong to every other 
citizen of the state, and in violation of 
of the rights of the state, and to the inju¬ 
ry of the public resources — and whose- 
as the absence of legal restraints and the 
nature of their pursuit, have caused a 
state of society to exi-t among said per¬ 
sons, too disorderly to he njggniitlcd to 
continue — ani whereas bydfhe act ol 
the last Legislature to add the territory 
within the occupancy ot the Cherokee. 
Indians, included in the limit- of this 
state, to the counties of Carroll, l)e Kalb. 
Gwinnett, llall, and Hahe.i-ham, and 
to render void and disannul all Chero¬ 
kee law's, the jurisdiction of this state is 
now extended over said territory, and 
all persons therein made subject thereto: 
Mow tor the purpose of removing all 
persons from the lands of this state in 
the territory afore e aid, except such as 
are permitted by the laws or assent of 
this state to occupy the same: to secuie 
to the state its property in the minerals 
therein, and to pul an end to the lawless 
state of society which lias hitherto ex¬ 
isted among the gold diggers in said ter¬ 
ritory, 1 have thought proper to issue 
this my Proclamation, notifying all per¬ 
sons whom it may concern, that the 
jurisdiction of this state is now extend¬ 
ed over all the territory in the occupan¬ 


cy of the Cherokecs, included within 
the limits of this state, and which was 
by an act passed by the tatc Legisla¬ 
ture of this state, made a part of tho 
counties of Carrol, De Kalb, Gwinnett, 
Hall, Habersham, and that all persons 
residing therein and subject to said 
jurisdiction; and to warn all persons, 
whether citizens of this or other states, 
or fndiaq occupants, to cease«I 1 further 
trespass upon the property of this State, 
and especially from taking any gold or 
silver from lauds included within tin 
territory occupied by the Cherokee 
Indians, and so as aforesaid added to 
the counties aforesaid, and to direct all 
persons to quit possession of said lands 
and depart from said temtoiy without 
delay, except such as by law or tins 
assent of the state are permitted to oc¬ 
cupy the same, and to require all olii- 
cers of tho slate within the counties 
aforesaid to he vigilant ill enforcing the 
laws for protection of public property, 
and especially to prevent any further 
tro-'pi-ses upon the land- of tho -tale, or 
tho taking any gob! or solver i here from, 
(riven under my hand, and the great seal 
of the stnV, at the «(n(c-ho'i<«i in Mii- 
ledgcville. this third day of June, in 
the year of onr Lord eighteen hundred 
and thirty, and ot Anienran indepen¬ 
dence the fifty fourth. 

geoiigi: it. GKMi:n. 

By the governor: 

KvERA.no If.VMir.TON-. A, r't/ of stale. 

May, 1830. Ogu-ku. Cw.i..— 
This canal i-now ncaily completed, the 
only remaining portion to n*- ev- i-iiitt-il 
being about twelve mile- horn Savan¬ 
nah, and ahuut H 1 Ibet in extent. When 
finished, the c ane,I will hav e. co-t about 
11,000 doll,n • ]>■ r nn!.-. Ii ha--ix locks, 
nine culverts, one aqueduct, arid eleven 
bridges, nearly all of which uic now in 
good order, 'flic boats to be used on 
tho canal are limited to t’"> feet m length, 
and 17 in breadth, with a diaft of 3 1-2 
feet. 


ALABAMA. 


J3vc. 1829. The Legislature met at 
Tuscaloosa on the 16‘th. Levin Powell, 
Esq. was chosen President of the Sen 
ate, and Francis S. Lyons, Secretary; 
John Gayle, Speaker of the House and 
Thomas ‘’T. Tun.stall, principal clerk. 

The Message of Governor Murphy 
was presented to the Legislature on the 


17th inst. It is rummer, err! with felici¬ 
tations on the happiness and prosperity 
of the people of the state. The Gover¬ 
nor calls the attention of the Legislature 
to the simplifying and perfeetinAglL the 
laws of tho state ; that h^vingSpebcd 
the highest point attainable, fitly Thav 
remain unchanged, aud strengthened 




both in their influence and the venera¬ 
tion of the people, by their unaltered 
character and dgei V '••• " >' 

.''-Hia''satfs- 
factkm. ttHif'Va* 
now thib 

state whi 

sotisfythe M^en*'^jlMliiAis' fonhgd 
of It, awl tbit It ttjttay long remain >'a 
monument of th# ! 5b»rat amMfi<ro,«’bfi 
. enlargcdwhatuol ettrsvagatii il ''itin<uli¬ 
cence of the statef'*^* ^ -"■■■ ."fcv.f 

The first pro 
for legislative i 
duced i'-U 1 j* 

♦The <?<m 
amine, value 5 } 
acres of relim 
nessee valley, 

Congress, for 
the nuvigatieif 
other rivers la tliis State 
to have made a rettiMP to the'^tegHli^ 
and that the land office has -been opened 
forth* entry,*)! the lands.' TheGover- 
nerthinks the Commissioners have in 
some degree rritsapprclionded the in¬ 
structions of the act under which they 
were.$ppointed ; but it any mistake baa 
heetftflSomnutted, is certain that it Was 
altogether inadvertent and unintentional, 
as there can bo fto doubt of the high 
honorjntegrity and intelligence of the 
Board of Commissioners. A protracted 
expositurihand argument follow on the 
subject the results of which may bo 
thas expressed —The Commissioners 
have not classed the whole of the 400,000 
acres, nor have they valued the most 
inferior class of the selection, at a‘price 
not less than the minimum price of tb4 
lands of the United States. The vl|d^, 
tinction of uncla-seii Itnds, composing'a, 
part of the 400,00:) acres selected, made 
by the Commissioners, was not only*un- 
authorized by the art, but in direct op¬ 
position to its cxpic-s requirements. 
The law thercfoi e appears not to have 
heea complicd with; and there seems 
reason to believe cannot be — and the 
return made to the Register is conse¬ 
quently irregular and invalid. Some ex¬ 
planatory and corrective enactments are 
requisite for the honor and interests of 
the state, and the rights of those who 
have entered lands tinder the arrange¬ 
ments made by tho Commissioners, 

Tho observations in relation 
granted lands grew out of the^a 

.Jdantwas tnadl 





I. 

‘of these' 
porta 
hottftasi 
inenAWx'^ 
$ihvthd 
sage re 
’*• At t! 
Assem 



state, and the proceeds to bo applied to 
the improvement of the navigation ol the 
'W'dscre^^aj jfis 1 and Othef 1 parts of the 
T®feiiessi^rThlllaqd Was supposed at 
tfiefttfnie dnh| be worth at least 

Wtfdottifs ?! :• nq&ftN‘ ! The state appoint- 
i-r qfig&a it, allowing 
bhSw wthe persons in 
ition price. The 

—-in favoring the 

tffcCupants 1 ; thelands were valued so low 
as to delejit 'ifete object of the grunt, — 
th%ddfi,iW*d#al, estimated to be worth 
i£Mrof dollars, having been 
Ive or six hundred thbii- 

V‘ 4 < ^ t *'V 

eftcy of ^fiie salaries'now 
ifite Judges of the Shite, the 
.ertd and the Solicitors, is 
apnt the ittettfion of the 
ttt'Compensation 
[ustfifttf' jtheim- 
, and 
require“its' 

p . 

hf (heroes- 

* ,«,» 1 Jf ,! 1 t' >,*•'*<■ * 

sersiorUof fift Gttoeftf 
Irongbnt tempferat*m*nifh- 
rial was addressed to the QovermnentnT - 
the United States, on tHe sitbjC&t df' IRe 
last Tariff Imposed 06 imported articles. 

It is hoped that more maturefeftection 
as well as the experience of many pla¬ 
ces,will have combined to produce the 
convict ion, that it threatens the country 
In general With many evils, without 
producing even the common shave of in- 
sutatedbenefi tawbich frequently attend 
Cven.fad measures. Sts impolicy, in- 
justtce.and oaconstitutionality, may he 
twdfailkhttt become every day rnorttm* 
pstnj|&& would seem to* have had Sts 
^eidimfi'-aipriag in the--desires and pas- 
sion»tpp^60»«ture, which are certainly 
the ie*s$fe^|reotaibte* and are more likely 
to produce feelings of just indignation, 
than t 6 MW 60 iliate or reconcile. .#tidi- 
cious i anjiftlBPpernte efforts for the con- 
stitutional4|pa«l of this obnoxious mea¬ 
sure, should in no wise be intermitted ; 
the argankent, if argument can still have 
place, should be more full, and the tone 
more earnest In the meantime no ex¬ 
ponent should be left unessayed the 
more fully to counteract it. The dic¬ 
tates of honorable interest, as well as the 
hf«0 of country, (not that sickly opd con, 
tracted sentiment which can only em- 
brifoe the small circle of, vur |wn selfish 
pht suits, but that which >* *h* offijpring 
Of enlarged benevoi^pll. and generous 
phijohthropyj ahoaW ytonipt its to da 
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aw Ay, as speedily as we can, this perni 
cious error.’ , . ’ 

A revision of the CriiOhukTitlw#' w 
next recommended, 
introduce new aandkliC 


Iwdiaws. —By a census taken under 
the authority of the State Government^, 
this Cfretelta inAtabarot appear to exceed 
20 Sm hi' iwli&r «B 8 •fovow 


provided. * 


that criminals, esp$^jw|hO«r'yrl# ere' 
affluent, influential,W ^be.^ttVirifcwdnP 
friends, escape the pwflshtient ’dtio"W 
their crimes. Jit is painful to h&af tbO" 
remark, that it is difficull'jte reflet stf«h 
a criminal, however 'gtiffi 

may he established. TbdJfBigilraft fiSai 
of obtaining the jury seems «ra#psW^F 
pally chargeable with the i ^ 

Speaking of the policy adoMO^ttS# 
Executive Government o f tftlm WSfel 
States towards’ the tn^n>;fl|$Is 4 f ris¬ 
ing within’ iho iitntta 1 ‘tir 
other stato$,,ihe 

seems alike fcalculstaKto oonjticr to 
the states, and 
tere?b. and, 

There, can b« littfofeiiit rf 'ItsJp^Ste 

anisp^edy ^ 

ThebuHdiiigp of the tftHHKly afe 
r handsomely I ijvle- 
tion.and will be toady for oJQPttion as 
ns the other arrangements for the 


grthe 


tier to 
HsHjn- 


the Cheeks KKAftAmriK* opftear taexceed 

3 at - 

the"'' the 

s#idr tb»*WWl**ta granted for the 
itffo*n*l fot j^enwnt'.of the State to be 
8uspend#’ r iat’'ft also 
createdtfbottdnf it^*dSbimpn.vcment. 
A'’1^fli^<^'' , ^4l^pewed to amend 

to limit the 

ihe'CcgistaUirc. 

Alabama, 

at 0 Idle tdwtt, presented Major Philip 


hytfi-tCr .•* v 


tm 


proclamation, by outer of the Secretary 
of War, directing all white person*; n 6 t 
having permits, or Indian wives 




made.. 

Some focal matters'of Rule general 
interest are then adverted to —among 
which we notice that the accounts wftn 
the State of Mississippi have been J ad- 
justed. ’ '• 


fifteen days. The Grand Jury proftouac- 
ed the Major and his men guilty of a 
violation of the laws of Alahptifab that 
State, at the last session of thf/foeglsla- 
turc, having extended its jufiAmCtioti 
over the said territory. 


MIBSISSirPI. 


ljfoo. Thf legislature it H# teiidatfOf 
K&9 - SO passed an act extene||| : 'the 
jurisdiction of the state over (hn^tedians 
Within Its Hmfts, giffl toctjrpOraliligf' fhcni 
m the mass of the free population of the 
state. The following is the act 

STATE OF MlSSlSSt***?'''. 

An act to extend the hwfttaf£he state of 
Mississippi over the penmd arid prop¬ 
erty of the Indians residentjrititthin its 
limits. ', : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the teitide 
and houtc of representatives of the wan 
of Jifuihtippi m genera* msea&ly&n- 
toned. That from and after tfifjSastage 
/of this act, an the rights, privileges, and 
immunities and franchises, held, clahiSiJ, >; 
or cnjtagp, by ,thoee persons cailod&n- : 
dianaBw U' efr'dcscendants, and wwfe > 
anlil by virfrpsof any form dg,ft$cy, 

«MBe, ‘ dr ctufeitii; existing fotapf' «wd 
persona, not particularly Tocogrti|^|jj)od 


V v, 

established by the common law or stat¬ 
ute^ of the state of Mississippi, be, and 
the same arc hereby wholly abolished 
an if taken away. 

Sec. 2. lie it, urther enacted. That all 
the rights, pm ilege«, immunities, and 
franchises, held and enjoyed by free 
white persons, inhabitants of the- said 
states, he, and the aamn arc hereby giv¬ 
en, granted and extended to the said 
persons called Indians, and their de¬ 
scendants,- In as full and ample a manner 
&« the same can lie done by an act of the 
general assembly. 

" Sec. 8. Jk it 'farther rnaettd. That 
Jtlithe laws, statute*, and ordinances 
’ i ^# foree in the sai&ftato of Misstssip- 

hereby declared 
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Sec. 4 . Be it further enacted, That all 
marriages, matrimonial connexions or 
associations, entered into by virtue of 


fJWkl Indians: 
y be, and the 
; be M bind- 
^isMte bad 

»y*!s ..nr; ''--i* 
•4k*/. 1 i ", r'i > >6 \ 

a osb;Jlawura« 


any; usage or ci 
and by them c 
same are bare 1 
ing and 
been sole 
of this state. i 
Sec. 5. Beit 
any pswa.iW. 
on him or themse 
any manner whU 
initige, headman, 

cstabliebedjby Are, 
nances, 

and nofcM«lcut|“ 
laws of this state, 

indictment 
court ot com. 
in any sum ii 4 t Sfjtce 
dollars, anil be itaprfofoed 
exceeding twelve months , 
tion or the court before tiW 
tion may bo had. 

..Sec. 6 . 'Be it further enacted. That 
foe bouHilaries* specified d» an ‘ act, en- 
titled an act to extend legal process in 
that flat * of the 'stale now occupied by 
ilsli^iickasaw and Choctaw tribes dt In* 
dien$$passed, February 4 th, 1899 , shall 
be.,construed as to make all legal process 
returnable, as by that act required. 

... jpMfSPHD oPbar, tpeedurof B. «• 
Scott, president qf senate. 
Jan. 10,1S80. 

Gerard C. Srawdow. 


mere 


Ah. 


ii con vie- 


March. Hail Stokm.-P ort Gib- 
son was visited on the last of this month 
with averyvltfient and destructive hail 
storm. 'Dwforibi: continuance, (about 
halftn bowt) rtfe yiker sodnds were 
drowned. in WWftlbtt of broken glass 
and pelting noise of the hail on the roofs, 
and the streets, presented a scene of wild 
ranfusfaM,« njttorm never before, 

if 3» sidd, vbdfo4 dm country since its 
settlement. 4 „ 

Hundreds t» Mishela of hail Btones of 

~ . every shape, lay in the 

storm had passed over. 
Jiich larger than an egg, 
common size was about as 
that were measured were 
inches hi circumference, 
jt ounce and a quarter. 

; we understand, a 

'Visited N atchez. 

- J&ssiPW—A west- 
the agent employ- 
' Cpptain Shreve, 
.«p~»»d*d in rendering 
lundredmllas Vf the river 
"* ppnd, andwill, m 
w .^.ipetl-1, remove 
lion from Trhiny to Wallze. 
ms pnw-w - run downthe snags with a 
double steam boat; the bows are con¬ 
nected by a tremendous beam plated 
with iron; he puts on a heavy head of 
steam; add runs the snags down; they 
•ms. ftund uniformly to break off at the 
» 0 int of junction with foe bottom of the 
river and float away. 


LOUISIANA. 


Sept. 1S29. The yellow lev.. 
ed with great violence ibis summer at 
New Orleans. It ceased about foe 1st 
of November 

lS30. l*«Gi 1 ' i. a i uke. — The X<egi*- 
lature met at Donaldsonville on the 4th 

Senate chose Mr Moreau Lislet 
as their President pro tempore, aud adopt¬ 
ed a resolution 10 ayes* declar¬ 

ing that the functioWt-nf^rerooisde- 

volved on the Prerideo^ttmrilpteeted 
by them. That yesoigifi ^ylpg bpe n 
sent to the Hwwe 
was rejected f that 

acting Governor* 

hi illusii 

ty. 


ifo ohservatioBS on the constitu- 
higuity as to the proper suc- 
eMSOr tO’ the office of Governor when 
tbmtvacated. Measures are recommend- 
-fed for Obviating difficulties on this sub- 

The Governor recommends a revision 
Aftbfi to the importation oj 

Wto consider whether the 
crowing evil has uot now reached such 
f-heifft§V$to demand whether it may 
LXfteWe te prohibit their introduc- 
E Stheh ah at least, to fix foe age 



ryy - 

d °Srehei4i hr*heen entertained 
,foat foe duties impo&d on foreign **- 
Sjr.by the UuitedStates, might be re- 
Cedand these ^prehpnsions have 
■JSS Z a t and «Hou* among 

JLeoFoir fefldw f* te r cns ° n i 

JjJJed fo that broach of agriculture. 1 
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reronuiuncnd ,to you to impress upon 
our representatives in Congress the ab¬ 
solute necessity for the safety of this 
state, that those duties should be main¬ 
tained. Large capitals are embarked in 
tiiis culture, the exposes attending it 
are enormous, reliance .ha9 been placed 
upon the faith of the nation, and a change 
in the system which has hitherto been 
pursued in this respect, would plunge 
this state into inextricable embarrass¬ 
ments. 

‘ The law on the subject of tyadsand 
levees parsed at your last’de*eigb f needs, 
1 think, some amendment,*' .;'i)niS.«|etk»n 
requires that all the insp^ppjiS eif-lhe 
parish must assemble to e|j|j^what 
works shall be done on the puoltcMVees. 
It often happens that they cannot all as¬ 
semble. I think it vvotild-fee better to 
fix the number necessary for this busi¬ 
ness at three fourths or two third*. 

‘ I would also reconmiend it to you to 
renew your exertions to obtain the share 
to which we .we entitled in the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands in this 
state; end also to endeaig^b obtain 
from Congress a donation flHHfee lands 
within the limits of Louisi&HHf'which 
remain unsold. Their vfflRrtu the 
United States is inconsiderable, to us 
their proceeds applied to the construe!ion 
of new roads, and to the opening of 
canals by which the superfluous waters 
of the Mississippi may escape to the 
ocean, would bo productive of great ad¬ 
vantages — Louisiana would become 
more healthy — our brethren of- the 
North might settle among us without 
dread of those autumnal levers which 
sometimes rage with such fatal violence 
upon the banks of this mighty stream, 
and thi* beautiful amt fertile reglObjand 
the great emporium of the West Would 
bo rendered secure from the danger of 
inundation.’ 

The question to which the death of 
hf. Derbigny gave ri-e, was definitively 
decided on the 11th of January. The., 
two House* passed a re-oltd9|n to hatfw 
a Governor eln t<■<! I.y the pVopIe on the 
first Monday in July next, who shall re¬ 
main in office the space of four years. 
The Senate chose a President sin the 
place of Mr Bgjuvaia,.aad the majority 
were in favor ^■tafcrjJEaegues ffetpre of 
Opelousas, whMpbkrtke afoins of Gav- 
until the installation of the 

■■ a t iA law was passed4t 

t HO pj ehs ion of thfc', Louisiana Legist* 
ture; for 1880, pyrviding for the expul* 
siott of free persons of color*, It 


contains 17 sections, the purport r of 
which is, that all free negroes, 
mulattos, end. other free - persons of 
color, who have come into the state 
since the let of January 1825, in viola¬ 
tion of the Actpasted on the 14th of 
April, l^^br-vvlio,rii^t hefeaftcr come 
into the state, shaH.be ordered to leave 
thtf'aa^iW;,Wtthi«4.C> fays, -under penalty 
of wiprwinment at haul la * 

bar ; sftd,ualesfs IhOy depart in- 80 days 
afipr the explrattotiof their sentence, the 
peaxl^^ntt ^ttMleiseit to imprison- 

is mado in 

fever tmase - 'holding property, on 
pay stale taxes,— 
so for ee w-IBdW'wiwrt one year before 
dcpar-ture.ojvcondittan of giving sccuti- 
fhefar gonfl behaviour, and that 
they will depart when tfhe year has ex¬ 
pired. Ffoo persons of color who shall 
«aM lil^xhe shite as seamen, 4cc, at- 
tsdfirdife any vessel; and who shall not 
depart with said vessel, provided she Is 
destined far an outward voyage, or if not, 
who .-hail remain in the state longer than 
13 day-, aio made liable to the same pen¬ 
alties an above provided. Free persons 
who shall knowingly bring or cause to 
be broucht into (he state, any* free per¬ 
son of color, and -hill hold himassslavc 
or ofl»i to sell him as a slave, are made 
subject tea penalty of $1000 for each 
offence, over 'and above the 
which maybe recovered. Persia Bptatt- 
ctpating slakes sre required tO-gtve 
bonds of $1000 for each person so eman¬ 
cipated, conditioned on the ipCrmanimt 
removal of the same from the state, 
within one month after the act of eman¬ 
cipation.,' 

See;' 'ffi Be it further enacted, Sfc, 
That if any white p.-rson shall he con¬ 
victed of being the author, printer, or 
publisher oi any written or printed paper 
or papers within the -date, or shall use 
any language with the intent to disturb 
the peace or security of the same, in re¬ 
lation to the slaves of the people of this 
state, or 1o diminish that respect which 
is commanded of free persons of color 
fot^the whites, 'djgr the 40th section afan 
act entitled ‘appletprescribing the rules 
and conduct-Jobe observed with respect 
to,negWt#%ir/ slaves of .this territory, 
apptovedJuue tfh, 1865,’ o*- to dvstray 
thatfiopof distinriion^wfeh', the law 
Irw estsbliehed ln-tw*ien, me. several 
cl0SMN»^4hdS‘ copiiuunity s such person 
shall be wyu<)g«^L|raUty of a hjghjai^ 

tloll 
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moreover imprisoned for a term not less 
than six months, nor exceeding three 
years; and if any free person of color 
shall be convicted of such offence, he, 
she, or they, shall be sentenced to pay a 
line not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and imprisoned <ii hard labor for a tune 
not less than three years, nor uioio than 
five years, and at the expiration of such 
imprisonment, he banished Jrorn this 
state for life- 

A law w as passed making it punisha¬ 
ble with death or imprisonment at the 
discirlion of the court to do any act 
ha\ mg a tendency to excite insubordina¬ 
tion among the slave population. 

]t was also made an offence punisha- 
idt w uli imprisonment of not less than 
one not more than 12 months to teach a 
al.i.c m read or write. „ 

A law was also passed authorizing the 
t,o\cnn>r to surrender to duly authorized 
officeis ,m> person* ebaiged with hav¬ 
ing ticen guilty of murder, ai-on. rob¬ 
in-: v. foi»er>eountcrleiting oi lope m 

any’loa-ign country ; provided dial such 
evuti nee he furnished of in- guilt as 
would warrant his i onmnimeni tor trial. 

Jiesolrtii, by the ncutih' owl home of 
repmenlahvi * of the f tote tj Lowswwi. 
t t gem ml teu nildy emu-tucd, i hat the 
{'client assembly oi this slate do not con¬ 
cur itftlu. \ iew's and sentiments expre-s- 
ed nv the resolutions ot the leai-lnlinv 
of the state of Mi-i«sippi, rclatiu to 
tile, tariff «t 1^; and that the legisla¬ 
ture oi tins -t.iti■ does not perceive any 
uiicon-titiitwnality in adopting such 
niu-im-*. 

•ft, *.■!><• ,1. ,Vc. I'h.it we highly approve 
of the ie- -luimn- of the legislature ot 
Vermont, b\ which they have declared 
the biw ot I 82 m, on the t.mil, to be con- 
ntituti-m.it, expedient, and hnrnil«*s to 
tile southern states, or any other ot our 
sister -late* 


Resolved, &c, That our senators in 
congress be instructed, and our icpre- 
sentatives requested, to accede to and 
support such measures as those that are 
contemplated by the law ol 1828, on the 
tariff'. 

We understand that these resolu¬ 
tions passed the senate unanimously, 
and the house with only seven dissen¬ 
tient-. 


EI.KC'I ION*. 


July. For Govei nor. 


Bieunvenu Homan 

3C3S 

Beauvais 

1 178 

Ihunilton 

27(11 

Randall 

bid 

Congress. 

1st District K. 1) Whitt* 
2d do <itn. Th<ninth. 

10.10 

Hiplcj. 

i’.Jll 

Saundeis, 

5! -7 

3d do J. Jiulliiril, 

1399 

Ku*t, 

i 1.72 



of thr amount of Sugar and 
made in Loui-iuua in IS29. 
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Point Coupee 
West Baton Rouge 
I’iwt Patou Rouge 
Ihcrvitldf^ 

Ascension 
St’Jame- 

St John the Rapli-l 
t-t fhaiics 
Jellei-on 
Oilcan* 

St Barnaul 

Attakapa* and Opclou-us 
Plaqueu-im* 

Ray Oil Lalouichu 
llarataiia 


.-.S3 

538 

‘22 j;| 

k>t- 

On; id 
lull 17 
]2o'Jii 
t>7.-7 

(!Mh 

7002 

0013 

HMD 


J-Ihde. 
212 
420 
L'tlO 
<198 
51005 
3fids 
3851 
730!) 
’>91S 
1 LO-t 
3l.ll 
‘ 2 s 14 
3304 
2707 
-ISO 


Total 
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Sejitnnbn, H29. The Legislature at 
this state a—einblcd at Nashville on the 
2Jfit of thi- month. Dr Joel Walker, 
wa- elected Speaker of the Senate, and 
Win. U. Hill and (Jen. Wni. Martin. 
Clerk and Assi-tant (‘b'rk. Ephraim |i. 
Foster was appointed Speaker ot the 
House, and Thomas .1. Campbell, and 
Edmund W. Tipton, Clerks. 

4,Mfessa"e was then received Irorn 
HNjjEccUenry William Hall, the Gov- 
It rills tl*e attention of the l.cg- 
islature to the condition of the Judtcuu 


Sus'em Of tlm State, a; i reeommei.ds 
that some measmen rim be *; 

the puni-hmeut ot eiimm.n nlknn_ 

more etfeetiml than appeal piactieab e 
under the p.v.-ent st de d ll.nig*. 1 » 
multiplied acts of violence and outra .e, 
are douhtle-s encouraged by the hit ihUi a 
with which the heavy sanctions ol the 
law are, wholly evaded. Jtule-pnsoiis 
and Penitentiaries on the plans of many 
of the other states archsuggebted. 

The ptomofion ol Public Ldueation 
is next pre^nted to the attention of the 
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Representatives of the state, The Gov¬ 
ernor asserts the dn! v of tin* legislature 
to ehi’ii-h with paivutul care such re* 
sources ii» may he m their power, foi 
the encouragement ol' schools, college* 
nnd academic* A fund lor thesuppou 
oi common schools in this state, to a 
consumable amount, lias been already 
set apait. With the amount of capital 
now at our command <01 that purpose, it 
is not hoped foi or e\peded that a sue 
cesslul plan could he imniediaiely put 
in opeiaium and sustained; but we 
should take caie not only that there 
should lie no waste of the original 
aimi'ini. hat that there he a regulut and 
rcasoiiahle lllriejse. 

Tim subject ot Hunks is next taken 
up. and tli ■ complaints that hove been 
made priilieulai iv .'.gaiii-t the l’. Stoles 
liranch Hank nolle.-d IV uhout conced¬ 
ing that 'Imre i« prom-rly any objection 
agaui't tiie kith r institution, that is not 
common to all the banks, the Governoi 
,say>.—-The good or ev«l resulting 
from !i inking npn.itions, whether of lo¬ 
cal or national nisiit iitiuii,s,sef^|fe£ven at 
this advanced penud ol our tMpriments 
in the science nl governmentrfo be still 
too much the subject of honest difb-i- 
enee of opinion to |u*»*ify positive con¬ 
clusions joi tii ag.unsi then general util¬ 
ity; and l submit with gves^b'ferencc, 
whether in the pn *• m p Mture o| dtTaii*, 
it would not compart wild the lu**t views 
of mu <m 11 ltiteif'ts, < on*i*trnry. and 
good laitJi, to direct the public attention 
to tin support or opposition which om 
hi st pidginr-ii'* may dictate on a pro¬ 
posed i i'm'« a! ot em p watr powers. i ath- 
er than to an imjmitita'.lo runthcl with 
exiHttiiiir fstahlishmi nl-, whose hums 
are ulieady numbncil, and whose deal¬ 
ings aiu iinexi eptionihie \s they 
were iegady est.iMNnrd. *o they m..y a! 
a propi r nine he leg.dK lemmed. 

A small pint oi tlie Ho titulary be¬ 
tween the state and Keiitnrkv remains 
unadjusted, and the subject is laid in lore 
the legislature. 

Oc'ofttr, William (Jar oil was sworn 
in a- Governor ol the State, for the en¬ 
suing two years, on the 1 st ol October, 
and on thr ;td inst. he addrcssi d the Leg¬ 
islature m a message of considerable 
length, ’l iie first subject considered is 
the State Hank , established in 18 'dO, lor 
sustaining the credit of the state, at a 
period of great pecuniary eiiibanass- 
ment—tin? redemption of its notes be¬ 
ing secured by pledging tho proceeds of 
the sales of unappiopriated lands, and 
the ordinary revenue of the state not 
otherwise disposed of. 


The causes for tho establishment of 
thi« institution having pu-sed awa\, the 
Governor is of opinion that good policy 
would demand a settlement «>l its allaiis. 
He thinks it undenuihle, ‘that an agri¬ 
cultural people cannot allord by tho 
small piohts of then tin ms, to pay the 
ordinaly intcicst upon hoi rowed mon¬ 
ey and adds, if this cannot he done 
with safety, the impiopiicty* and had 
consequences of lunrowing from the 
Mate Hank must he admitted, especially , 
i( it shall appear that the legal mien si 
in ino't instances is not half the charge 
to which its debtors are made liable" 
'l’his lie asscits to he tho fact. In-m the 
expenses attending the open a (ions of n 
new .it, ivc * Since tin: adjoin in.n nt it 
the It'! Genera) \ssenihly , al ou tlmte 
hundieil judgments hive be. n i.ikt n 
against ill blurs <d tin* Hank of .% ■ •' x i»;*■ 
•unlit is no* unreasonable !■- p .-u.m 
tii.it at least one bundled inn la'ili 
taken -it Knox*, life f rom tin- -tan- 
men! ii i I.-jrly appeals tli it tin Bank 
dchiiii s ; i.i\ iii inici'i.st and oth* r. in. i gi 
tiom twelve Ju twentytive pu cent 
upon i very dolin' they borrow,' 

iiesiiti s tin- iisk in employing an )l 
does, not !es. tliin si\tytwo agents, the 
annual ex pt adi 1 tin ot tin Bank, agent v 
included, is a tax on the people ot not 
ii'ss than fouittcn thousand doftais — 
the n.iciest ol neatly one h.^,1 of tie 
wind. ( -ipital. 

Tim Governor believes that tin num¬ 
ber of lli'i'o indebted to the fi.-uk is 
likely to iiiMi ase : and llml . a- Mo n!u 
male result, (tie tables of the ! < ■>Ma¬ 
ture will becoveicd with pit-lnm- fur 
U-liet. He r« li is lo (lie til- 1 ■! x ol the 
last twenty u u« .n i elate.n .o the 
French Broad and Holsloi, ■!, b*-,. ,md to 
the. rfiune iicenl ease nt tie- lli.v.i—n 
land sales, and says,— • Om exp , n nt c 
furnishes hut ton much pi«of i1 tin, had 
policy of (he stateV permitting it* c»Li- 
/.ens to become its debtors; nor need 
anything more lie added to show the to¬ 
tal inability of a people engaged in tin: 
cu}(ivation of tho soil, to pay even legal 
interest upon borrowed money ’ 

He therefore lecommemis immediate 
measures to investigate and settle the 
•lfidiis of the State Hank. The atten¬ 
tion of lim Legislature in men directed 
to a revision of the Criminal Jurutpnt 
dence of the State, as he thinks the un¬ 
necessary severity of the laws destroys 
theii influence, by ton often leaj jjftg»i o 
a'-tpiittids and pardons. The ittywHc- 
tion of the Penitentiary system ^JPUki 
most approved plans of some of tlie oth¬ 
er Stales, in iccommeuded. 
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Internal Improvements arc next 
pointed out for encouragement. 

Ah the means of the state may not 
justify the immediate commencement of 
such an undertaking, adequate surveys 
are recommended, as a prcparatuiy step. 
The propriety oi incorporating compa¬ 
nies tor tin* construction of turnpike 
roads and bridges, utter the plans ot oili¬ 
er states, is also suggested ; — 

‘ It is sftrccly necessary to'icmiuk.' 
-us the Governor, ‘ that out roads m 
Die winter season are almost impassable, 
uid yet we have stone in gieat u ahun- 
d.mee and more convenient ioi ihe rim- 
-tiin tion of roads, than any other state 
tin l iiion.’ 

The Message closes v. i*!i pn pos,ng 
measures of relict to the pinch >m r- ot 
l.-M'* d the Hiwu.sseo *.i!us an I in llie 
- ,u,- "s residing south oi I ii-mti ilioud 
ii (1 ) lo'sfon, ill their del.. 1i tin* colleges 
ml ai .id, mies of the -late, v tn>-ti ini' 

;i> i n a murre of much pe:ple\ity lot 
sv, -n'y \i.u«; (and in hoio vv Inch eases 
• in- u, i 1 . 1 1 1 1 v to empty vvilti tluii *. ii- 
ha-glowu old id lie unla- 
tu.d.le ein inii'! "ict - m which the 
‘i 'i'iiis Inir .slu'd i wi'ij s>,i L m stiou- 

■ a (lie presi'i v .ite .n ef tie .Tinw stand ot 
,;iis owned hy ‘h 1 st.i'c. <- itleimg iiipi- 
. nvl loss hy fie pu-eot irguliiiiou'oi 

1> .nm# them to v i t'lntei i c.i"ip tines — 
and w ith eong!.d"i,itio:is on tie piospu- 

■ ;v -.f ttiWsiali .I'.d tin-I'niou. 

iicl'i'if lti f\hx (<i uudy nas eh-ct- 
, i| Vi u.di'r in p! e'C ot John I!, lvioti, 
j.ji. ‘ s, , ict-'v ot H,,i. 'flic vote 
'n (.; nit y .‘U. Atid<’i?on IT, 

w PJ 

1 he Itoo-e ol liepreseidaltves pro- 
it i's ot irnpi .u liment again-t 

it inline! W PilRllli.s, one Ilf the 
.twig . of the < neuit tnoris of, the 

.it e 

They Miii't,in'.i.'lly accuse the Judge ot 
i nip ddi neglect of otlici.il duty in sleep¬ 
ing at dill'cicni times on the bench dui- 
mg the arguing of causes — being inllu- 
enecd hy prejudice and partiality in his 
judicial deri.sious, and especially ol' im¬ 
proper conduct in relation to the private 
examination of Mrs Taul, respecting 
her signature to a deed for the convey¬ 
ance ot a lot of ' uid in Nashville. 

After a long tial during which strong 
political eschemcnt was developed 
against the Judge, he was finally acquit¬ 
ted. 

|»i.A,TJO>r.— The. Legislature at 
tll&m passed a law, appropriating 
,to East Tennessee; 60.000 to 
thf^Bddle, and <$30,000 to the Wes¬ 


tern District, for internal improve¬ 
ments. The whole to lie placed under 
the direction of a Board of six Corn- 
rnisiioners, two fioin each district; of 
winch Boa id the Governor is tube cli.iir- 
man ex tifticio. 

A law was also passed authorizing any 
man whose wile shall have three oi more 
children at one birth, to take up 200 
acics of tlie state lands lor each ol his 
children. 

A hill to establish a penitentiary in 
Tennessee, passed l.otli hi audios oi the 
legislature. The sum of $2->,0(l0 was 
appiopriated, to cany tin- lull into etlcct 
and CTimmence operations 

The otlieial repott ol the revenue of 
the state of Tennessee lot IteJO.ixhi'u- 
lted an unappmpi uiti d t'.d.'iiee ot iy.'iT,- 

tl>7 -10 cent'. 

Map .‘Jl. Js!50. Aeei.nuts- fiom Shel- 
hvvilic and Charlotte, '‘i-eiihe a veiy 
violent and destmrtjve /'uwiid". w Inch 
vi'itcd those places on tie night ot the 
;',l-t .— We quote from tliem a, follows 
‘ Shelby mile i' in nuns, tin Mon¬ 
day 1- o’clock, it pleased 

iVnvid irtM pStn vi'it tins place with a most 
deva-tingmlirneam'. r J he Com t-hou'e, 
M.u ket-hnum, Methodist Chin eh, the 
hriil. Hotel the Bank, and many other 
valuable buildings vveie pioslrated in an 
instant. Five \omig men vveie killed, 
and many ctheis Incised and wounded. 
\hout thuty light -mies ami--hops, and 
ten or litteen dwelling-houses vs eie ovor- 
thuivvn. I 'hall not aitempt to desciibe 
the scene. No one hi aid. ihe lull ol a 
tree, or fine, oi lion e It vv as one 
constant, nun,ntoiioiis. -hull kmi — the 
voire ol the tempest . the lightning was 
a eon-laid lla'li, nnideiing cveiytbmg 
visible: tiieeaithwas covered villi a 
>hoi t of w .,lei. From the Public Square 
oast, „il i- in oiiiMiiiilistnigiuslu d mass of 
i uni* 

* (hurintte. June 1. Moot 1<> let 
night, our village vv's visited vitn a 
tom oio, tin* violence ar.d the distinctive 
efi'-cl' ol vine!) no ton-cue can de'ciihc. 
The wind rpiuoadi, d tl . village Imm 
the : outhw i st ; although the appeal ante 
of the skv was highftul. and one con¬ 
stant gkiic of lightning in'piied awe 
and alarm, vet no one aiitu ipated. none 
could anticipate, are' even now it is d'f- 
ficultto Uializc what the lavages of live 
minute.; have pimluced. The only house 
in the town that entirely escaped injury 
is that occupied as a stoic by James 
Steel & Co.; and, with the buildings 
desti oyod, nearly all their contents were 
swept away and lost. The Court- 
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hotj'C, a s-nh-ilanUitl brick building, is a 
heap iif niin>. — 1’hc Jail is nearly lev¬ 
el with the ground. The public records 
arc In-!, and the fragments of the build¬ 
ing- an- scattered through the country 
lor miles.’ 

Under date of the 9th iust. the Nash¬ 
ville papei adds . —“ Accounts continue 
to reach us of the destructive effects ot 
the tornado cn the night of the 31 si till. 
Upwards of lilt} houses in Kuthcifoni 
county, weiu eitln r blown down or un¬ 
rooted ; and although many persons have, 
been terribly wound ul. yet no deaths ill 
that county have yet, been heard ot.’ 

June. SeiuNti- —An <i.\plosion*took 
plan' in the lied ol a Cieek, about TJ 
miles from Na-h\iPe, on the 20th ot 
Jiiiu*. The noise resembled that of 
blowing roek-i anl mi examination it 
was louml tint the rocky ind ol the 
Check was ci wiml and shivered to a great 
extent, lheees weighing 2 oi 3(H) pounds 
were. broken otf, and (he eirlb and rock 
together weie patted in a tissuroextend¬ 
ing near 40 yards. A spring issued from 
the edge ot the Creek—thiiinster, in 
taste and smell, resembling ^■pf-which 
runs through a bed of stone cSfflL 

Got.d M tarns.— The gold region of 
this state is described in the following 
manner, by Prof. Troost. 

* 1 have vi-ited the Tennessee Ophir, 
which I believe contiins more gold than 
the African Ophir — 't is situated about 
tea or twelve miles to the south of the 
Telico plains rwnr the Unska mountain, 
in the. Cherokee Indian settlement. The 
gold occurs in small gr,unx } generally 
called gold dust, and is obtained by the 
washing of -a stratum of 10 or 12 inches 
of soil. Judging from its local situations, 
this gold is not brought from a distance, 
but seems to have been produced by the 
disintegration of the lock of which these 


mountains arc composed. These rocks 
belong to the scries of transition or rather 
to the clay slate formation. This slate 
lias been filled with small tubes ot lion 
pyrites which are now nearly all in a 
state of decomposition, leaving these 
cavities filled n ith the yellow iron ochre. 
These pyrites are often auriferous, and 
the gold not being susceptible of decom¬ 
position remains unaltered, a yd is dis¬ 
seminated through the soil by the disin¬ 
tegration of the rock, the lighter parti¬ 
cles of which are carried away by die 
rains, btr, leaving the heavier ones still 
remaining among other gravel. This 
seems to have been the case with the 
gold region this state, because the cold 
is not only found in the small rivulet- or 
brook-, but also on tbe declivities ol the 
mountains, and near their very summit-: 
so that this di-trict may prove an inex¬ 
haustible source of wealth not alum; tor 
those who arc collecting the metal, hut 
particularly to the farmers ot the -mi - 
rounding country, who will find a m.u- 
ket for their pro luce among the people 
who are working these mines, intact 
produce has already risen in price in 
East Teiincs-ec since the working of 
these mines in the neighboring stale of 
North Carolina. 

* The local situation of the present ex¬ 
plored gold region is not well calculated 
tor the operations of washing on a large 
scale. The wafer is not sufficiently 
abundant, and, judging from surround¬ 
ing circumstances* I am induced to be¬ 
lieve that it never will he, so (hut should 
my FUggestions respecting the abuir 1 - 
ance of the metal prove true, it may he 
found necessary to transport the-l.ivel 
about two miles, when* there i.- a tine 
stream of w; 
poseJ 
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December, 1^29. The L‘ ^!s!atnrt inet 
at Frankfort on the Till Dee. John 
Breathitt, E«i|. Lt. Governor, took the 
Chair in the Senate, ami James Stone- 
street was re-elected Cloik. in the 
House ol Representatives, John J. Crit¬ 
tenden wa« chosen Speaker, anil Robert 
S. Todd, Clerk. 

A bill providing for callini a conven¬ 
tion to aimjnd the constitution of the 
state, after having passed the House, 
was rejected in the Senate, 18 Ayes, 19 
Nays. 

One of the objects contemplated by 


those favorable to a convention, was the 
adaption of certain provisions by which 
slavery might be gradually, but finally, 
abolished in that commonwealth. 

1830. A law was passed January 29th 
making it punishable with iinpris'mmc'it 
of not less than 2 nor more than 10 
years, to enficea slave to leave his master 
to go ibut of -the States . 

Slaves ill treated ; , by their 
were authorized to be sold bj 
the Court, after proof of the.j 
A common school system« 
tablishcd by law, passed Janti 
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By (Inn law the county Courts are au¬ 
thorized to divide their respective coun¬ 
ties into school districts, in each of which 
three Commissioners are to be elected hy 
the legal voters annually. These Com¬ 
missioners are to apply the moneys raised 
within the district to the use of public 
schools, and are to be considered as a 
corporate body and empowered to hold 
property to an amount not exceeding 
SvVJ.fWO •&) (lie uses of tnc scAiool dis¬ 
trict. 

The Conimis-ionctS are al-o to assess 
the voters in their respective dislii' ts 
from the tax list, and to divide the 
■.mount eollected into 4 partR, each part 
to In appropriated to, a quarter of the 
;a<‘!>e/s wages. A poll tax not exreed- 
ii" od cents, tnay also be levied on each 
.voui male over 2Ii Widows, femes 
>nle and guardians 1 ' of infants owning 
pi'fipr itv within thn district, are author- 
/,ed t > vole in person or proxy fur Com- 
nii'sio.v'is, See. The' tax on property is 
not to exceed 6^4 cents on jjjstOO. Ap¬ 
peals may he had from the school dis- 
t net meeting the county Court, 
nice district meetings,are empowered 
■o lay such tax a-si* deemed necessary 
;.ir the purposes ol education — to de- 
.ignnb; a site for school — to authorize a 
s< ho-'d to he built, repaired fee. 

No (person is liable to sc!tool tax in n 
district whetc he is not a resident. 

JarUKxw, IHdo. Public Iwarnirc- 
11 os, —The Louisville Advertiser an¬ 
nounces the estubtishmetVt by that city of 
i school at the public esSjfiSnsp, stated to. 
he. the first south of the Ohio."Itis 
>p^iied to the children df all the citi- 
, ens. The number of pupils entered is 
.;()!*. 

IV runn / The Legislature having 
iiic'iiponded a company to construct a 
fhul 11mul fnmi Lexington to the Ohio, 
which river it is to strike at Louisville, 
the books for subscription were opened 
at Lexington on the 9th inst. ami $310,- 
OOt) were immediately subscribed. 

OtM) wa> the sum required before the 
charter could take effect. ‘ The distance 
is represented to be about sixty miles. 

A reporftvas brought in, January 27th, 
1830, ia relation to the resolutions of S. 
Carolina, accompanied by tho firflowing 
resolutions: '! 

1. Reunified, by the General' Assem¬ 
bly of the VommonvDcalth of Kentucky, 
That it is a constitutional exercise of 
powdmkb the part o£ Congress, to cn- 
‘■°Wi^ rotect tfie manufactures of 
th^a»l*%t ites, by imposts and re- 
slrip 0 SpJt& tlie goods, wares and mer¬ 


chandise, of foreign nations; and that 
the acts of Congress usually known by 
the name of the tariff laws, are riot on¬ 
ly constitutional, but are founded upon 
principles of policy demanded by the 
best inteicsts of the people of these 
state-. 

2 Resolved, That Congress does pos¬ 
sess the power, under the constitution, 
to adopt a general system of internal 
improvements, as a national mcasu'c for 
national purpo-e*. 

3. Resolved, That thia report and the 
accompanying resolutions, he forwarded 
by the governor of this commonwealth, 
to thfft'dxpbctivc governors of the -bites 
of South Carolina, Virr.hin, Gcoigia and 
Mississippi, iis the c'prcs ion ot the 
views of <he General A'.-emhly of Ken¬ 
tucky, on the cjiistitu'ional power of 
Congre*s over the subjects of domestic 
imrtmfacturcs, and in'ctnal impiovc- 
ments; and for the puipo-e of ascer¬ 
taining the views and opinions of the 
M'veral stoics of the United States on 
the subjects. 

t. llesqlved, also, That the governor 
ot the c||||honweailh be requested to 
forward We i n to the governors ol the 
other stales, of the union, respectively, 
to he laid before the legislatures of those 
state*, fo, their consideration. 

A “ub-titute was proposed for the 1st 
re-elution in these words : 

- Congress derives no power from the 
constitution to lay duties or imposts with 
a view to prohibit importations, (either 
partially or generally,) theieby destroy¬ 
ing both trade and revenue, only intend¬ 
ed to he regulated ■, and that the powers 
of Congress are not general, but special, 
not omnipotent, but limited, and defined 
by the constitution.* 

This substitute wits rejected, 82 to 12. 

The following substitute was proposed 
for tho 2d resolution : 

‘That Congress has no power to es¬ 
tablish roads and canals in the several 
states, other than post or military road--, 
and on those roads have no power to 
c^ecl toll gates,' 

* To this it was proposed to add the 
woflds, ‘ without the consent of the 
states.* Both the substitute and amend¬ 
ment were rejected, 5t to 37. 

The. remaining re-o!utions were not 
contested. Some debate arose on the 
preamble, paiticularly in roference to 
the following sentence : 

* And the General Assembly of Ken¬ 
tucky cannot omit to avail itself of an 
occasion so appropriate, to call to its aid 
the oil repeated sentiments of their 
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most distingui-hcd fellow citizen, Henry 
Clai/, whose zealous and able exertions, 
and whu-c cmiucut services in support 
of both measures, have been only equal¬ 
led hi hi.- ardent patriotism and un¬ 
bending integrity.’ 

Several attempts were made to ex¬ 
clude oi modify this clause, but it. w.v* 
finally returned by a majority ot. IS 
votes. 

A Committee was also appointed to 
inquire into a practice prevailing in cer¬ 
tain towns on the Mississippi of exact¬ 
ing wharfage from the boats otrthat riv¬ 
er. This Committee reported fjwt. Con¬ 
gress had the light to tegulate cbajflUerce 
between the seveial states and that 
these, exactions were unequal, oppress¬ 
ive and contrary to the constitution. 
This resolution was passed and the 
governor was directed to tiansmfyit 
with the repent to the governors of Mis* 
sssippi and Louisiana. 

A resolution also passed authorizing 
the burning of ,jj£270,414 of tin# notes of 
the bank of the commonwealth reclaim¬ 
ed from circulation. 


A hill was reported • for the repeal of 
flie law allowing pay for slaves exe¬ 
cuted,’ the discussion of which caused 
much excitement. In the course of the 
debate, it was averred by a member, 
that the state of Kentucky contained 
one hundred and sixty thousand slaves, 
while only one-fifth of the tax paying 
whites wore their, entire owners, and 
that $(>8 ,000 had already bee unpaid from 
the state treasury as indemnity for slaves 
executed. The Mil was finally laid upon 
tho table, to make room for a substitute, 
imposing a tax of one fourth of one per 
cent upon the value of all slaves in the 
state, for (heereaffoOfif a fond to meet 
such disbursements. fMfc. hills, alter 
much debate, were fost,. Idaying in force 
thp old law as it oiiirioaflystood, .md 
pausing gioat dissnlis»£ti#m>Bni ong the 
non-si^vc-iiolding A bi'i 

subsequently passed .foe. third reeding 
in the bouse, prolwll^iog' the bunging 
into that «Mate sale or »h 

incicliaiidispi'Which did hot .however be¬ 
come a law. Vy 
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Steam Boats. —The improvement 
of the western country litu been, for 
the three or lour past years, without a 
patallelin the histoiy of new settlements. 
Cause* of great magnitude and power 
generally operate slow results. In noth¬ 
ing has this been seen more clearly, 
than in the results of the application of 
steam power to transportation on the 
western waters. This power, of im¬ 
mense influence everywhere, fiom the 
physicial conformation of the western 
country at once promised a bearing up¬ 
on the interests of the west, which, per¬ 
haps, exceeded that which it could have 
upon any other count! y of equal ex¬ 
tent. The rivers io those plates'are of 
immense length, compared with those ot 
most other countries. They have,.for 
the most part calm and unbroken6fcwt 
strong and powerful currents. ,4|p| 
arc almost interminable natural c&o$ta, 
interwoven by a complicated (issue^iof 
hundreds of boatable' lateral branches. 
No other river, it is believed,on thogfobe 
watewso many and,do. remote /spares, as 
thejraississippi. anyotker he 

compared to it, in eogard to the extent 
of its stcafn navigation, Taking lakes 
and all sorts of beatable wafers into the 
computation, it is believed, that the 
Mississippi and its waters offer, without 


calculating any arlificiaLeannl in the ac¬ 
count, GO,nOO mih’«. This iimntn.se ul- 
luviat valleyyhfmbably (lie nu^t exten¬ 
sive aud .fertile known on the^asTth, is 
all the theal^e.offMcani-boat navigation. 
Steam yessofoAfjlyerse it in every di¬ 
rection, and farm % far the most general 
and iitipoitaait,facilities of transput l ami 
travel for great distances, which hie 
COUOtfy oJfofs, I*Jatl it not been fur the 
invttf^pt^ and application ol -team to 
propufo&g:,boats on thew.itei, the w ext¬ 
ern, country would have been at this 
time, a vast extent of sparsely peopled 
forest, cultivated by farmers, of habits, 
and in a state of improvement, like the 
people of western Virginia, and those of 
the interior of the western states.. It 
would, perhaps, have contained 1 ,Q$ 0 ,- 
000 people ^uniting the habits of hunt¬ 
ing, pastOrahacd agricultural 
ly happy, it may jbe, with the pr^s/nad in¬ 
habitants bttphuch mere rttdej&hhple 
and buufer like la their modes anffepps ar- 
ence. The dense population, tile large 
fowtMi, opt of the manufacturing estab- 
Hshmeal^i tbe municipal improvements, 
the advances, realtor pretended yadjtera- 
luie, the, taste: ft# modes, 4Mw|ind 
ways pf living, -oqw .-witneM|^Hfl|c 
western states, idcntffyin^^^OHp'- 
anee and wants of their populfttmPfttth 
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those of the Atlantic cities, may he 
mainly traced to the influence of steam 
ho.it navigation. The first steam boats 
began to run in 1812;-and a trip from 
New Orleans to the. mouth of the Ohio 
in thirty days was blazoned in the west¬ 
ern papers, as an achievement of incred¬ 
ible advancement in steam boat naviga¬ 
tion. They would ,*tnake the trip in 0 
days from New Orlbans to Louisville, 
456 miles farther. The number of steam 
btiats by doga’efl-AdWiMtc'ed frtm 1 to 
about 250, the pher. They 
are of every amount Of tonnage, from 50 
to 500 tons, and every degree of im- 
j*i or-ment,'from thh’jttfde steam hulk, in 
w Inch <’«it(le;arid' lwH>efts are ‘transported 
t > New Grilfttfria,, to boats of the most 
»mnpiuoi& 5hovh, ( *n<] the nm-t infa¬ 
mous .irrang^aiijs^tTbrcoiiifort and hnCU- 
iy- ■ ! , ‘ J 

The diffusion ofim^ks, papers, p irnpli- 
h Is, and genernWjf’flie means of infor¬ 
mation aiid'/itnpp.vfertigjrt has been of 
I Ue yeai% v r£fretsfc mid l ‘#Uji»ei«ionablc. 
Newspaper* in this state have tripled in 
number, and advanced more than that 
in general improvement.'’ There are not 
iat finui 100 periodicals in the state of 
Ohio. 

l'br pnpnr of the western country has 
hitherto been rtf the darhespappearauec 
and meanest texture, Efforts are com¬ 
mencing^} improve ihls;:ifbiy impotinot 
marulfiir time, Chloride of Hnie ,'is intro- 
troduced tor blcaehlh&^ ’^hd a fnarked 
improveiueinenl in the appearance of 
t'.i- p.i.nT inis been the c<Mis€pptehce. 
School h iok‘. to a great extent,are pub- 
h-.ied anm.ig these’, and other anilmore, 
MiiM-e ! 1 lin ens publishing hail bee&irom- 
miii‘C '1 in t'iui'iiinali, lhttsbuffisj^jex* 
,ri"!nn. V i-hvlllc and New 

In co’iii.mu with the oilier parts df the 
union, .they have too great a number of 
sejmhuries, dignified with the rmtnep of 
colleges mid academies. Tfeeao almost 



carried into effect. But the progress is 
strong and irresistible over all the stale, 
and it daily becomes more popular. 

In Cincinnati, the fust anniversary of 
frev schools was kept in the summer of 
lri.iil Eighteen hundred scholars, almost 
exclusively children that had previously 
been little instructed in any school, were 
arranged under their several banners, 
and laurelled to the sound of music to 
the first Preshytciuuchurch, where an 
address was delivered to them, in which 
the speaker stated, that tony years 
preceding, the -pot on which that 
ehur^hWAS built w as a wilderness, tin, 
abodte Off'Indians and wild Vra-ts. It 
appeared, (hit about jjnoo pupil* belong¬ 
ed to. *J>e tiee .schools of Cincinnati. 
The fftWS regulating these free school-, 
differ from those ot New England hut 
little, except in points adjusted to the 
peculiar organization of ivc.-fcm society. 
for in -lance, black and rolm ml people 
■i iv not assessed for the maintenance of 
11 icse schools — nor lire their children 
M-druclqd in thern * ' 

The tffo unplo of Ohio ha« had its in¬ 
fluence Ipin other western states. In¬ 
diana has ‘ appointed a committee of it- 
legislature to lepurf upon the expedi¬ 
ency of ..dopling this system. And it 
we may i ulge from the tenor of cum- 
nnifncatioiw in the pspci-• and pamph¬ 
lets upon education, the system i- mak¬ 
ing jfteady progress in all the western 
.-dates, Omd will ,shoilly he udoptid as in 
Ohio. 

Cawai.s. — The. const motion of the 
Ohio ciltml (the commence ment of which 
has been heretofore mentioned.) via- 
prOki-euted this year with great activity. 
It was contemplated that tromldkc Erie 
to the Licking suitdbit, 11*0 miles would 
be finished during the season. The a\ - 
ei-ige cost on this section amounted to 
:$ 16,977 pet- mile. The fust boat w hicb 
passed from Olenvelninl to Newark, ar¬ 
rived at Newark oh the 10th ot July 
1880, and by the 1st of Septcmhot 
htul,been loceived fiom canal 


mend qf the free school ayWt^tyMtho 
prmotjpiS of thpie of the eastern 'metes. 
The aiaiteqf Ohhhnow oont^Snedear- 
Iv a tnittldn'of IfihTOiftunts, has'^wfihBmx- 
ample. It was ‘W -iotig sh*ti‘gg)jBE ?, wltir 
pre^Hfea, before the system received 
legislative enactment. — 
^HBHpi^stein «r*k hdOpfbd by laW, It 
ua Bj Ewfr throes''Veara before it went 
jnto ttfiy considerable, operation, and it 
is even now far from being univcisally 


,e residue of the line, 118 miles, 
ler With 3‘ feeder of 11 miles, is 
uJTder contract to be finished at difler- 
ent-peyiods previous to the first of June, 
1831. 5 

ThW total cost of thp Ohio canal is es¬ 
timated %t 3,5##3pT'#6, that of the M i¬ 
ami canal at $758,686 48 » 

The cost of repairs and additional 
work on the Miami fanal during the 
year 1S2S> ; was $11,334 S3. 

The great canal is to pass through the 
town of rhillicothc, and a considerable 
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w aicr pow rr v. i'l be created by its locks; 
•uul a (i.'U ci Uil impuho to manulacturcs 
eijK-Lto.!- Twenty years ago, bar 
non. nails, Ac. wuo brought fiom distant 
places to fhilliv-utlic—iron cot I''.am! 
n.ul* 25 con's per lb. i’llO bc»t (p'altly 
of ii on. made m the neighborhood. now 
sells ai 1.1 mill-, and nails ate worth 
only 7 or S. ’mm oie is plontififl. 

It has boon piopopt.il to uuilo the Mi¬ 
ami canal, connecting Cincinnati with 
l)u\ton, with lake blue i^d with the 
Him and OU> canal, by tail roads. The 
siiine project lias In ti sciia'jisly contem¬ 
plated, in Jot,.ml to 'be propped* Wa- 
1 m-Ii and Erie canal, upon which the 
'..■m-laturc ot'Indiain have l. _ NJatcd »o 
t.u. as to appoint eomiuistinmjpj Jo stir 
vey the route hum the \V aba-h to the 
Miami canal A rail road h contem¬ 
plated from the boat iMc waters of Fever 
uver to Iho-o ol lake Michigan, hv w Inch 
the Galen.t load may bfe convey id hum 
the mines to lakf-Michigan, a,1<1 ' ih m 1 
to New York. . 

The magnificent work, which ha- 
been some ' ve»r« in progress,,tp unite 
Jalto Erie with the Ohio by; .a ‘Canal, 
commencin': at C Icavciuud anil teririin- 
atina at l J oi (smooth on the Ohio, it was 
thought, would bb coroplev 1 by the 
fomth of July of 1S:>1. 'i I.#* greater 
pait ot liie canal will, no m. ibt, be in 
operation -it that time. But the ctiip- 
liletc union of the lake with.JJijpObfo 
cannot be expected before 1*32. 

The Delaware and Ohio canal h in 
i petition for the greater part of {he long 
distance between Philadelphia and Pitts¬ 
burgh. Prom the western slope of the 
Alleghany to Pittsburgh, the canal h 
complete. About forty Indus of the dis¬ 
tance over the mountains are-till want* 
inerto complete Hie chain of eppunuui- 
ration. The project of tunneling the 
mountains seems to be abandoned, and 
the present plan is to comiecuhe ext¬ 
ern and western links of this tong lihe 
of canal bynn intermediate railw&yovmr 
the mountains. i r 1 >**!$• 

It was contemplated to ,make a wl 
from the Wabash to unite with the Mi¬ 
ami canal, on the supposition, that the 
latter would be continued from Dayton 
to lake En»., A committee of ttefoas- 
latnre of JflSprtcd m^ably 

to conlinuib^hls^Cfthal to.thp*dake. 


partly"influenced fcy tHe eppreftended 
four of the want of Mifticient water, 

withoutjaonstructingartifieialawervoir*, 

and partly, it is supposed, by a general- 
lv jrrov 7 inj/; persufttfioD, IhftlJPWi Toads 
will mijKsi’acdu canals. The contcin- 


plaledcanal for the state of Indiana from 
ihe Wabash to the Miami canal, will 
pi nimbly fall with this, as the logi-latinc 
ol (bat slate seems to have become 
stumgly impressed, that rail roads will 
supciM'de cana s. 

Gi.xiiral Legislative Mea- 
suREft. — Governor Trimble’s message 
was delivered to tlM& legislature bn the 
9:li of Dot ember. If ii a dii ci i and sen¬ 
sible exposition pf the,.genera,! condition 
of the State! li-alludes to the delays 
in justice in conseqfienco of Iho resigna¬ 
tion of some nnd illness of other of (he 
supreme judges, andreconnup nils a -pc- 
cial term of the supreme court to relin <■ 
the docket, ith regaid tp the treas¬ 
ury, the disbursements dining the year 
are Staled at $209,708. ifMihig, a balance 
ill,the trea-ury of &$$$? 'Tjbe money 
received from the safe’oT lauds granted 
by Congress to the state to an! in .be 
construction of her ftpEtaJig, amounts to 
tjjur>.iK) 0 . It suggests that the meiuim 1 
of Congress from tint State' ori'piw th*' 
bib reducing the puce of puhl.r lands to 
25 cents.per acre, as detrimental to lhe 
interests' of the slab*, by deprociiitirijr 
and 'insetltiug the value of in land-, 
t he navigation of,the Miami canal ha- 
befouawterinpu’d during the year, nnd 
the amount ot toll- i - stated at $Ct),ObO, 
fifty per cent beyond tin* receipts) of the 
preceding yeafi The nonherif:division 
of the fmiaiiflmtl from C'lcavclsnd to 
Newark, was navigable from flic middle 
of August; the amount of tolls m ibe 
clmse of the,seasonfe estimated „t s.'M.t'uo 
umking ah aggregate of toll- :i. m if. 
eagajs-of ~$iw,(MW. Even th. ■ paid d 
OYMwimemt of Ohio canals -< i m- to have 


eiquaPbd.tuOj public expei (..du-i-. I In- 
southern division of thi-giea; wmk ha- 
been pushed rapidly during llie pad. 
year,; and it is believed that Another 
year will complete it, and the whole 
line, from ( thc Labe to the Ohio river 
(cQtniuandb.fi in 1825), bemade naviga- 
ble bd;tbe,^4hS °* W32. Tim common 
schodtariaye gradually increased; it is 
esfimoted that not less than dfjO.OfWchil- 
dren receive, or arc entitled to fficeivo, 
instruction in these primary, schools. 
The college* and academies are flour¬ 
ishing. ami, the female fcaderote#in- 
crearing.^Tliore are lSfiistuficnm at the 
mofiical-«Ml^e at iQiftcinnati; and 18 
pupils recoive tastructiou at tha^doaf 
and dumb asylum. The p<r’ 
or State prises^ is apoken of '4 
dored and flinging institution^ ■ 

(piirea renovation. Tlfiu militia ' 
show a force of 11(3,000. 
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Statistics of Ohio. 


1826. 
arres 13,763,574 
dollars 35,217,035 
1,082,114 
1,878,240 
2.028,852 
2,162,118 


106.(569 
187,503 
91,846 
22,231 
19,613 
,540 — 
The. total 


Acres of land, (assessed) 

Value of lands aud buildings 
Value of towu lots and buildings 
Horses— value 
Cattle —value 
Merchants’ capital 
Carriage*—value » 

State tax and Canal tax 
County tax and School tax 
Road tax 
Township tax 

School tax , , . 

The regular taxes thus appear to amount to 
On Lawyers and Physicians in 1830, s' •°- S- 

l " t' >77 ’ 57 ®-'- Treasurer s Report 

band remaining in the Treasury on the loth >«• 

l'ri ini"'which deduct the amount of 'droll* drawn and 
redeemed since the 15th Nov. 18-J, 

balance of said Fund remaining in the T^ry 
i ,.e amount of the Virginia Military S 'mol 

rem lining in the Treasury on the x ’ 

fbe amount icccived for rent of lands and intereston 

saijj Fund since the 15ih of Nov. 182J, is 


1829. 1830. 

15.87M.17l 15,525.318 

41,193,000 10,152,151 

8,230,985 8,327.1 j! 

7,012,760 7,103,840 

2,75(5,768 2,853,824 

3,050,156 3.987.235 

25,310 29.212 

193.609 224,184 

173.00:5 221.267 

71,050 61.807 

52,006 44,754 

47 M92 

in 182(5. .*366.015. 
taxes in 1830 amounted 


*0,280 56 0 


4,586 37 1 


67 10j,0 


7,071 46 1 
7,49401 7 
$15,1(55 50 8 

8,746 34 8 


4,510 27 


Total amount of said Fund ’ , f ' on 

From which deduct the amount.°f drafts drawn on 
the Tvea-ury and Redeemed since Uie loth Nov. 

1829 -***' 

balance remaining of said Fund * ' - ; ' Miami and W'es- 

?„e amount received of the ^upenntcmk nt of the Miami amt 
ten. Reserve Road, since the 15th No .1^ 

Tlir amount of Hu: three w» • 

in the IVeasiiry on the 15th Nov. U was 

The .momot received from the ffreasury of the 
Cubed States on account of said Fund since th^ 

15til Now 1829, is - 


6,689 16 0 
219 44 0 


10,061 96 2 

J t 

12,371 21 0 


Total amount three per cent Fund - * 

From which deduct the^muuat of drafts drawn by 
the Auditoi, and redeemed.«tthe Trcasutrysincc 
the 15th Nov. 1829 >’ *» ■ 

Balance of three per cent • 


£22,373 17 2 
15,130 17 1 




7,212 99 8 


$21,951 43 7 


Aggregate balance in fho Treasury 

The blowing statement gWhit ^ l ; d a oraccourit of tl 

Treasury, and paid over to the Canal »uauw« 


into tin- 
the Ohm 


„i,,, M..J paid- 

Igince the 15th Nov. 1829. 

fee of money in the Treasury on the 15th of Nov. 1*29, 
ESI in he drawn for Canal purposes, was - „ 

W*lmouttt received for tolls and donations since ,c 1 ‘ 

1.829 - 

, * 


5,705 8* 1 
74,904 47 6 
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The amount of revenue collected for Canal purpo¬ 
ses tor rlu* tear 1821) .... 90,040 84 6 

Tire amount appropriated from Revenue by the last 

bencidl Assembly, for same purpose - - 20,000 00 0 


Total revenue for Canal purposes - 

The amount of money in the Treasury on the loth 
Nov. 1821), arising from the sale of lands granted 
by Congress to aid in the construction ol the Ohio 
Canal - - - - - - i 25,317 00 0 

The amount received for sale of said lauds since 
the 15th Nov. 1829 - 64,468 67 0 


Total for Ohio lands .... - 

The amount of money remaining in the Treasury 
on the 15th Nov 18*29, arising from the sale of 
school section, No Hi, was - - - 26.636 39 2 

The amount of money received/rom the sale ol said 

lands since the 15th of Nov. 1829, is - - 55,989 91 9 


Total of section sixteen - - 

The amount of the Virginia Military School Fund 

in the Treasury on 1 he 15th Nov. l- s '29, w is - 35,830 69 3 

The amount received for the sale of said lands «imv 

the 15th Nov. 1829 .... 11,183 72 3 


7'otal of «aid Fund - - 

The amount of she United States M*nt.i.\ School 
Fund remaining in the Tieasuryon the 13th Nov. 

1829, iv.li ' - - - - 17,955 15 1 

The amount received for the sale ol said lands since 

13ih Nov. 1821) .... 9.9(0,155 


Tot'd of s ii>t Fund .... - 

Th< amount of money in the Treasury on the 15th 
Nov. 1829, an-mg from the sale of Salt roserves, 
for the use of Common Schools - - - 9,009 64 0 

The amount received from the s*alc of -aid lands 

since the 15th Nov. 1829 ,/ . - - 1,99) 66 3 


To*»l ol *ai<l Fund - - 

The amount of money rer.f ivod from M.“ «K- of lands granted for 

the benefit of the Ohio University, m the Treasury, Nov. 15th 
lr; 2 J . , • 


Total amount paid to the Ohio Canal, since the 13th Nov. 1S29 

Aunrion’s Report. 


The amount of money paid into the Treasury, by the several Count \ 
Tre.i-urers. for tax levied and collected, toy Stare and Canal pui- 
pusefc, tor the tern*, ------ 

The amount of mom y paid into the Treason , for tax levied for Slate 
and Canal pmpo.-es, for the year, including arrears of tax therefor 

The total amount of tax levied and collected, for State and Canal 
purpose* 1 , for the year 1829, is, - - 

The amotmf. of money paid into the Treasury, for County and Town¬ 
ship puipci.ies, and on lands delinquent and in arrears lor taxes, for 
the year, - - > * 

The amount of money paid into the Treasury, by the several County 


110,040 84 6 

r 

79,780 67 0 

82,626 31 1 

47,014 31 6 

t 

27 c s 95 50 0 

*■ 

11.00 i 2n 3 

92n 35 0 
$139,892 05 1 


$173,629 16 4 
6,551 6» 8 

$180,080 69 2 
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Treasurers, for taxes on lands delinquent prior to the year 1929, is. 
The amount of money paid into the Ticaxury by the County Treas¬ 
urers, for tax levied and collected on Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law and practising Physicians and Smgoons: nl-o, for license to 
Pedlars and travelling Merchants lor the year ending as aforesaid, 
The amount of money paid into the Treasury lor tax levied for the 
year 1830, is ...... 

The amount of money paid into the Treasury by sundry Banks, un¬ 
der t.lie act to amend the art, entitled 1 An aet to incorporate cer¬ 
tain Banks, and to extend the diallers ot existing incorporated 
Bank-,’ is ■ ...... 

The amount of money paid into the Treasury by the Auditor of 
State, for certified copm« of surveys aiul other documents, receiv¬ 
ed lor the year ending as nfore-aid .... 

Tile amount of money p.ud into the Treasury ^pr the redcmptio.t ot 
lands sold tor taxes, i- ..... 

The amount ot money paid into the Treasury for rent received on 
lease ot Faim in Champaign county . ■- 

The .(mount of money paid Fund Commi-sioneis out of the General 
lleu'iiue, transferred and dunged to Canal I'und 
The amount paid by the Agent oi the Prutedion lusiirmre Compa¬ 
ny at Zanesville, under 'he ‘ Ac! to tax lr -uranci Comp'inic-.’ 
alter di-ducling the amount r>l t per ct at, the t ounly Treasurei's 
pt i cent thereon . . 

Tin* amtuui} of money collected on a jmigmont lm ro-t« of pro«ecu- 
ti>-it of l»n soil, a convict -entem i d m (lie Pemtcntraiy from Shnk 
c. unity ...... 

Tin amount pari lor one load ol Wood 

! he balance charged to the Ticasurei oil the loth day of Nov. 1^29 


2,R48 55 fi 

2,700 07 0 
369 10 9 

4.979 99 6 

15 00 0 
184 40 0 
120 00 ft 
150 00 0 

48 00 0 

80 90 0 
f 00 0 


for d amount charged to the Treasurer, Nov. 15.1830 
Cion, which deduct the amount ol Audited Bill- re- 
tiee^turd at the 't lea-uiv helvvce.n the 15th Nov 
'"'29 ^nd the 15th Nov. H30 
Thi a 1 .i lilt collected ami pan) into the State Treas. 
;m\ i' C.uial purposes for the year 1831), and 
ranii-d ||, c credit ol the Canal Fund 
Tht amo,.nt appiopnali d Isoiu the Geneinl Reve- 
nuc toi't'.dial purposes and carried io the credit 
•ot s.ini 1 Olid ... » 

Tile amount of intuie-i on the Virginia Military 
School Fund, which aenued prim to the l-t Jan. 

1 S:{ri ; .in,! truisferrcd to theciedit of-.od Fund . 
The.amount ol mteresi pant out ot tLo General Kev- 
"• 011110 , i..i Hie amount aiising iiom the sale of 
School Section If* . . 

The amount pmd to the order of the Governor, for 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
The hal.inc- 1 el amount loaned to George Jackson 
and John M itln w -, Feb. 9, 1R19, on which judg¬ 
ment was obia'ic'd and paid over,to the Canal 
Coimnis'ioucis . 


. jft315.Dc-' 56 5 


92.353 37 0 

90,010 31 (• 

20,000 00 « 

1.941 90 9 

953 96 6 
500 00 0 


3,916 03 


0 


Total sum credited 


$ 209,709 12 0 


Leaves charged to the Treasurer for ordinary revenue purposes, on 

the 15th Nov. 1839 . .... 6,280 44 5 

The payments made on account of the several appropriations for the expends ef 
Government, for the j ear 1M30, are as follows, to wit: 

Towe members of the General Assembly, their elerks and dftor 

lenders • 


• * 


2!*,OSS 71 0 
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To tho Govt'inor, Secretary of State, Auditor and Treasurer of Stale, 

Judge-of the Supreme t'ouit. Presidents of the Courts of Com¬ 
mon Pleas and (.'hiet t leik m the Auditor’s office . . 17,623 83 0 

For the Ohio Penitentiary, a balance of 19*2!) . . . 391 ON 0 

For the same, for the year 1830 . ... 10.014 42 0 

To John lhulliacho, Slate printer, for printing the Laws and Jour¬ 
nals ol the last General Assembly ..... 4,300 00 0 

To sundry counties, tor their proportion of tax paid into the State 
Treasury lor county arid township purposes , . . 10,346 22 0 

For paper tor the u-e of the Stale, for JS29 and 30 * . . 3,111 $0 0 

For certificates ot \V olf scalps ..... 2,928 50 0 

For distributing the public arms . . . , 1,637 80 0 

To the Adjutant aad Quarter Master Generals and Brigade lnspec- 
toi s . . . ’ 3,7*84 00 0 

For refunding taxes, twice or improperly paid . . . 1,495 88 0 

For the Contingent Fund tor Governor . 1,388 23 0 

For the Contingent Fund for Auditor . . . 1,783 37 0 

For the Contingent Fund for Tseasurer .... 51800 

Distributing Laws and Journals of the last General Assembly 451 86 0 

For solding and stitching same . . , '*'/ 297 25 0 

To sundry County Treasurers for theii mileage tra\ elling to atld 

from tho-cat ot government, m iking tin ir annual return- , 1.08311 0 

For the payment of Kegi-tcr- and Beecher- of Ohio I,atid<, their per 
coinage on the amount of money reecned lor the sale of said 
lands . . . . 1,125 31 (i 

To John M Walcutt. appointed to appini-e tin' pmperly of the State 
in the hand-of the late Keeper nt the IVnitenUary. whose term 
of office expired on the hr ol March last . 2*2 00 0 

For the education ol the Deaf and Dumb .... 060006 

For money depo-ited for the tedempiioii of lands sold for laxe- . 888 15 0 

For new entries liom the land offices .... 285 87 U 

To the Librarian, in** salary ..... 8(f0 00 0 

To otftceis and witnesses attending upon Division and Hi made 

Courts Mai tial ..... «2S0 25 0 

For the payment of intereston the amount arising limn the sale of 
College lands for the Ohio University , "2 83 0 

For periodical works, and the purchase ol hooks for Lihraty . 350 00 0 

For the payment of Fund Comuupioncrs out of the general reve¬ 
nue., ami (hin ged to the CamM^md . . 150 Op 0 

To the Reporter ot the SuprefWf Court . . 30t) UP 0 

For the puip'ise ot subscribing for the llepoits of the Supreme 

Couit . . . 21“ 00 (» 

For sundiy-null apropnatious . . 737 27 0 

Total expenditures for 1830 ..... 92,185 4t>u 

Medici nk.—I n 1820-30, new modes ought to he his own doctor ; and to fur- 

of treating disease hegau to excite anon- nitfh each faniilv with decoctions, and 

tion in Ohio, The paily introducing the vegetable remedies to „ueh an extent, 

new* system wore called steam doctors; that every man can he liisownpliysi- 

beenusc steaming their patients with.djp- rian. Thefts can be little doubt, that 

ccwtions of hoibsmade aconspicuouijjpt if every family were to supply them- 

of their practice. They numbered rafeir Helves with these comparatively cheap 

decoction., one, two. three &c,, and in medicines, as many would have no use 

their recipes enjoin No. 1, 2, &e. They for them from general healthipifte as 

declaim vehemently against the delete- mu^h money would be expanded, on 

rious tendency of mineral medicines, tWwhole, as by the present modes, 

forgetting the terrible efficacy of prtttwic ^Mnttehm doctors had their advocates 
acid, the. ml of tobacco, and various and lwriogists, and they were assailed by 

preparation.- hoin the vegetable king- the tegular school with alt the arms of 

dom. A great Abject with these sweat- ridicule. The regular physicians are 

ing, or as lin y call themselves reformed not agreed among themselves. "Not so 

doctor?, is to inculcate, that ’every man the steam doctors. A new sect, with 
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the zeal' ami freshness of proselyti'in 
still upon them, kept together by the 
ridicule and opposition of the regular 
physicians, and bound together by a 
kind of masonic tie, they everywhere 
act in concert, and operate with the con¬ 
sequent moral energy and effect of un¬ 
ion, In Ohio they hare obtained a 
legislative incorporation for a medical 
reformed college at Washington, which 
hatMlretuty been opened, and a'course of 
medical lectures commenced there. 

The effect upon society has been not 
wholly uulike the introduction of a new 
religions, tjeef. Families, circles, neigh¬ 
borhoods h»\ c taken sides, and the ques¬ 
tion of steam doctors and regular doctoi s 
has bees agitated with no inconsiderable 
asperity. 

(ilOLOGtCAL JDtJ&OVfcfilUS AJtD 
Vh f:\ombjva; Scarcely a week elaps- 
c-, in which in file ^reaf wcstern \ alley, 
homo pci {elation of the'earth docs not 
di-< lo-e u-‘w proofs of the former habi- 
ni-cv tins country,, bv comparatively 
ciuii/ ■! p'-ujde. At tir'd. when facts 
of rb-- !■<-- :,ng wore presented, they 
weie con-nleied. as wanting evidence 
and credibility, and originating in the 
imaginations of tb-.- pictendcil disci n -r- 
crs. 

After 'tnahv isol.it' 1 di-cow: ies had 
borne gboflijniln! ,I conntm tit and irre¬ 
sistible testimony, it betaine the piov.i- 
lent fnslgoit to icfci 1 bem to the Span¬ 
iards, 1 i e first adirntuii-rs tra\ellmg 
np'&ud h'-wii our nu’i.-. and to i.ipid 
alluvial* b nges, which. Ill half a centu¬ 
ry, had Mneroit the locent historical 
memorials deep in the c.-rth. It is in¬ 
credible, tliiil such cause should h.ue 
op.-i ated -’ieli icsults. in place.-- so various 
and wid-i timn each other. flesides, 
the discoveries were of a rlass not to 
Ai ojs/ ^rtiA other to Spaniards or udten- 
'**fdjH5nl of our people. The nvords o( 
iron, the coins, the regular wails of ma¬ 
sonry, and other indicia too numerous to 
record, concur with recent,unquostiona- 
hlo discoveries, not only -.to confirm the 
conviction ot the lonneir/: habitancy of 
this country byacnmpMWWply civilized 
people, but to proie, that this epoch of 
habitaucy. preceded that of the races, 
who erected the mounds of the western 
country, end Jeff them filled with pair 
bones, tbjeir . rude pottery, and other 
works drift The excavatioh df the 
Louisville and Portland canal, ft fifgffN H 
known, is a work of prodigious la^f'ahd 
expense. The excavation exceedsHbirty 
feet, and for \ greater part of the dis¬ 
tance is thrSagn •solid lime stone. It 
has been conducted by men, certainly 


no ways interested in diffusing false 
views in rcg.mi to antiquarian specula¬ 
tions, and in mmicIi of anything, rather 
than organic remains. But in the allu¬ 
vial stratum above the lime stone, bear¬ 
ing as little the appearance of having 
been dislmbrd by human labor, as any 
other pin lion of the country, at tiie 
depth of from between iiltecn to thirty 
foot from the -iirface, the workmen 
came upon a ccmeteiy. Human bones 
were found in abundance oi a dark color 
appunching to blackness. Horns, teeth 
and various other oi game remains were 
discovered with then, and of the same 
color, Home of the human skeletons 
were in an erect pudt'ou. In the hand 
of one was a beautifully polished stone of 
the shajio and half the size of a large 
orange. The hand was laised to the 
height of the head, the arm forming 
With the lion/.ontal line from the shoul¬ 
der an angle of 4."> deg. JNear the skel¬ 
eton. and at about the same depth, wmre 
the remains ot buck and lime-stone 
hearths 'J be bricks writ- of an appear¬ 
ance, shape and coin:, much like the 
modern. The lime—lone was wrought 
to a smooth surface, and on it were 
lound quantities of charcoal, evidently 
!oi med from the last kindled tires on the 
hearths, which, in those unknown 
epoch-, had probably diffu-ed the light 
ot dome-tic cheerfulness. 'I his is hut 
o te of a hundred testimonials to the 
former habitancy of this valley by peo¬ 
ple entirely unlike the present Indians, 
in the unknown ages of the past. 

We-may indeed ohsem: the western 
eoimtl^ffiipom the 1 ikes to the mountains, 
and thwfgulf of Mexico, exhibits the 
appearance of very recent alluvial or 
water formation. The jocks of the 
whole region in o full of embedded organ¬ 
ic icmniiis. 'Ihose remains-, such as 
eneriuites, tcretrabuiae, and even deers’ 
horns (bun no incousulciahle constituent 
part of the very texture and substance <<1 
solid lime-stone, rock-. They are found 
itfimmeasurable masses in "the Muffs of 
the Ohio, Mississippi. Mi* -onri, Cumber- 
Ittpd, Tennessee, and in fact of a 1 ! the 
l & jjft . : fivers. It is a striking appear- 
arage, to note these beautiful little scal¬ 
lop marine shells, making a ronsidcrable 
part of blocks of solid limc-stouc at the 
loot of the rocky mountains, and on 
ttrediighbst hills of the interior at such 
grant distances from the sea. 

■j In 1829 and 30, disco'-criev of the or¬ 
ganic tremain8 of some large animal, by 
ftdrne supposed to be of*the marine class, 
wfcre made at Plaque mine on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, below New Orleans. Some te- 
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mains hiverecenllj been found in Keii- 
tueU. vaunted to In- .nucb l.ir*ror than 
tin- mammoth bonus found at Big Bone 
Ln 1. 

KeLICIOU.i AM) LlTl.lHRY IlNVOR- 

matio.v_ A new sect appeared in Ohio 

in tlie summer of 1S30. Tin y assume 
to ha\ e a new revelation, louud under 
niiraculoiis eh i um-lanrcs. under a stone. 
They made -nine progress in the interior 
of Ohm, -io l,i» - u- to have baptised 2 or 
BOO persons into tin new religion. The 
leaders are u\< cedmgly illiterate 

The loll owe i- ot Alexander Camp¬ 
bell, called t’amp'udlites, incieased m 
number in ls29nnd 30, Very fefr liv¬ 
ing leaders ol sects have acquired a 
greater number of Inllower*, personally 
acquainted with the leader, or a more 
extensive or deeply hmndod influence. 

Great alarm was mamle-tcd b\ other 
religious denominations at the evident 
progress of the Catholics m the western 
country Acting in perfect loncert. and 
with the conccntiattd ineigy of wise 
plans and strong pecviiu.ii> le-otiiuc-, 
there cm he nodoubt, th.d theyaic iii,i!>- 
mg great tidtaiue- in numbers and im¬ 
portant e. 

Ill 1829-31). schisms have crown up 'n 
the Alethodi-t church and among the 
quakers, in the western country, cones- 
ponding to the same schisms, which 
have prt-MiMJhly existed else whine.— 
In the Methodist church the socc- 
deis an generally called Radicals, 
and the; rail themselves the Refoim-d 
lUi Ihodi.ts They object to (hi: Episco- 
p.ih.m stii mo ?s of (he old Jfatfwdisl 
ota di'iieo ol, as giving too nMHRfpnn- 
ert'i the bishop and clergy antraoo little 
to tin lain 'I hey are more demociatic 
in tlieir eeele .iastieal ngimo. and they 
hold !(■«- to the inheimt lights and im¬ 
munities ot the mmistij, and repiesent, 
that ail its claims are founded on personal 
woith and sanctity, without any pre¬ 
scriptive claims on the score ol the 


ministeiiul office. Hence they hold 
much to lay instruction, and perfonu- 
ance of public religious duties. 

The schism among the quakera has 
separated from>the ancient or orthodox 
quakers, a considerable portion of their 
community, who call Ibemselves Hicks- 
ites, or followers of Elias lliolts. 

Revivals in- wJgrti Of the chuieltes, 
during \he two pist years, /iwdglpeen 
numerous anil attended with litany ol 
the circumstsmeeH of high excitement, 
which are rejcorded of the Wftitcfield 
revivals, so icfebrktPd infch&dblgner days 
of the church. Ti»crc iiavdfciUetMi anx¬ 
ious sects, inquirers in spatuttg, hun¬ 
dreds received into the church at a time, 
— and, what is almost unprecedented 
in, the historyof-rc vivals, Presbyterian 
church Oatbp 'A Dumber 

have beenhoid atnnp&a,1 distance bom 
Cincinnati, attended by all the peuiliar 
circUiustances, h hich have been loi- 
iperly recorded rneetii 

The preachers connected with tin's, 
levuals have uiged a-prevail m niouve- 
in their piearhmg. that the end ot 
the present stsiemol things, is to he 
t \ j ice ted, in tin fulfilment ol theproph- 
e'-n's, semi linn' hetw ecu 'Rt$&|prfcsorit 
and I'slM. 't it, motivcs'htHp’ been 
ptc'M-d v.iihg'i'ii vehement^® htid.ear- 
m.-the-s, though it cannot be perceived, 
tli.il thev.wbo inlvame thedisappear to 
attach less \aim to umne- winch ex- 
lend hevend I'-IH, than other people. 
Liipn i edetiti •! exertions have wen 
made, by the Ihesbj teriini denomina¬ 
tions, to exb nd sabbath schools m all 
parts ot the .Mississippi valley. Sfib- 
bvi'ptmnsio the amount of hi.oiltl dullin'* 
have been rais il ill tlie Allamie stales 
lor this jiurpo e, which have In eti no-t 
will* very le-pcrlahh: eintnbn ’ms in 
the western munlrv. and the cflbr*^, i 
system me and vigorous to e\fend'fho-c 
schools on every side. 


INDIANA: 


Fisamts, — The expenditures wir¬ 
ing the )e.ii 1829 were $42,392 48. 
The rccopts were $11,036. 72, which 
with $11,323 39 in the Treasury, at the. 
beginning of the year, makes# totfljtfjjf 
$52,354 11 , and a balance in tlie Treas¬ 
ury^ The' 5th Dee 1K29, of $9,9fil 6#t 
The legtsla'mg at its scssion heldjgt 
Indianapolis commencing the 1st MpujJay 
of 1 )<t. Js'29, among oilier laws, enacted 
that the laws eoneui uing divorce should 


extend only to persons;.who had resided 
within the state fur one year. 

#paw »Im> passed exempting eol- 
xljwppf Rie Revolution fro^alimprison. 

. I hfe s^tablish irient of Medical Societies 
woriptltoHcbd and profostioual aerviees 
by persons not licensed toptacfice medi¬ 
cine were declared n^t to lip..recoverable 
by law. 

A law was passed that no salo should 
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be mule of the school lands m any con¬ 
gressional township unless a majority of 
ail the qualified voters of the township 
are in favor of it. 

June, 1830. Indian Triad. — A 
Miami, Nowelinggua, was tried at Fort 
Wayne, on the 9lh, on a charge of mur¬ 
der for killing a woman who was his 
slave. The indiettifent was interpreted 
to htntvamUie was asked to say .whether 
he w4s guilty or not guilty. He answer¬ 
ed, ‘ I do not deny having killed tho wo¬ 
man; she was my slave, and by the 
laws of the nation I had a right to do so. 
She ha4 stolen one of my children, and 
I had not seen tier afterwards until the 
day witen I was put in jail, when I me! 
her at Fort Wayne and killed her. if 
uiy lather*, when they^purchascl our 
lands had told me^Was: wrong, 1 should 
never have uuetnpfcd.jtr’ , 

The court ordered the plea of Not 
Huilty to he entered' by (he clork. in 
the trial a variely of tegument was used 
of no particular interest here, on the sub¬ 
let to! the relation in which the accused 
stood to the law sol the state ; and if was 
contended that the lights of knowledge 
and revelation had novel been extended 
to him jand that It would be cruel to 
inake binnaccountable t» laws he had 
no ageufty iri onnrtmg. and about, which 
he could possibly know mulling. \S hen 
the oase^was hiilmimed, the jury, in 
about for'y minutes i( turned u verdict 
of gtnll v id numslnughtci . Piini-hmont 
— 1*0 years in the stale prison and to 
pay a fine of one cent. At the loot of 
the verdict the jury unanimously rocorn- 
mflided him to a pardon. 


The eniinsel fur the prisonercxpressed 
a wish tint the court would unite with 
the jury in i ecoiuinending him to the 
clemency of the executive. Tho ver¬ 
dict was then explained to the prisoner, 
who was n-ked, ‘ what he had to say 
wliy judgment should not bo pronounc¬ 
ed against him He seemed much 
depressed, arid said he had nothing to 
say more than he had said. The court 
proceeded to pronounce sentence, hav¬ 
ing previously spoken of the nti'iito of 
the offence, and the light in w Inch it 
was viewed by the laws of the land. 
They then explained to him the lenity 
of the jury, and tint, pcihapo, they 
would unde in recommending him to a 
pardon. .This revived him much; and 
he assmed the court if he wa> released, 
lie would go home and kill deer and 
raccoon, and only ti v to make an honest 
suppoit lor his family — lie would not 
nil ike even one ol his own dogs. \\ J,j] e 
in prison lie had often talked of his wife 
and children, and cried, and expressed a 
desire to return to them, not more on 
ins own account than theirs. 

Nowelinggua is a good looking Indian, 
ol middle stature, his countenance open 
and manly, and lie lias the reputation 
among his people of being a good man. 
Soveial nf his people were present dur¬ 
ing the whole progress of the tail, ami 
among them his grandmother, said to be 
over ninety years old. They seemed to 
take much interest in the event, but con- 
dui led themselves with good Older and 
propriety. He was splendidly dressed 
aerorijh^r to the Indian maimer. 


ILLINOIS. 


.TJsJCkk v. — This lown is situated ii 
tne Slate of Illinois, at the head of steam 
boat navigation on Fever or Bean rivoi 
six miles from iu mouth, and two and 
half miles east from the Mississippi, am 
is north of St Louis, Mi. 600 miles 
The lead mines in the Ijtteighborhop 
are capable of supplying “lead for Ih 
consuinptMl of the whole country; am 
recently a new tmurce of wealth ha 
been discovered in valuable copgxg 
mines. The tract in which this mi^ra 
has beetrfound, is twentyfive teiles fesj 
and three or four in width ; its mtnu&r 
ture will be immediately com on 
and from its abundance it will $1 
an article of exportation. ■ 

In the neighbot^ood of the town, a 


found extensive quarries of soap-stone, 
which it is thought will be of great sei- 
\ ice in tho consii notion of ash funi.uxs 
or any other requiring a corisideiablo 
degree of heal. Beautiful white clay is 
also found in large veins, w hii h i j sought 
after by tire Indidns, to use as a paint for 
the decoration of their persons, and 
w jifafc will prove valuable hei eafter in 
the manufacture of porcelain. 

In 1827 , 2,133 permits to miners and 
four licenses to smelters were, granted, 
and the quantity of lead made at the 
mines amounted to 6,824,380 pounds. In 
1828 the- permits were 1,944 and the 
licenses were 31, and the lead made 
•mounted to 12^)7,!Oft pounds. 
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MISSOURI. 


July 22,' 1829. Indian Hostili¬ 
ties. — A rencontre took place this 
month betw een a part of loway and 
Sack Indians, and a body of white men 
in the county of Randolph, near the 
head waters of Charitcau river. The 
Indians had located themselves at this 
place as a hunting party, and the coun¬ 
try was also u.-ed by the whites for 
grazing their cattle, while a party of 
the whites were so engaged, a corqpany 
of the Indians took possession of the cat¬ 
tle and drove them off. From twenty- 
five, to filly of the frontier inhabitants 
immediately embodied and pursued the 
Indians, who were found encamped. 
The whites demanded the cattle which 
had been stolen. The Indians refused 
to surrender them, at the same time 
threatening that if the whites did not 
leave the "country as soon as possible 
they would kill every one of them. 

The whites then told them to stack 
arms, which they refused to do — and 
immediately commenced cocking thi*ir 
guns. The whites then thinking that it 
was useless to reason further w ith them, 
and seeing that some of the Indians bad 
their guns to their faces, discharged 
one of their guns upon the Indians. A 
conflict then ensued in which John 
Myers, James Winn, and Powell Ow- 
ensbey were killed — four others wound¬ 
ed— two dangerously, and two dightly. 
The loss of the Indians was aawgjpave 
been ten nr twelve killed. 'fHpletion 
continued for a few minutes, when the 
whites retreated with three of their 
wounded, leaving the fourth behind, 
who was supposed to have been kilfc l. 

Tho number of the Indians ( was esti¬ 
mated from seventyfive to a hundred 
and fifty. The Governor of Missouri 
called out a thousand militia for t)\e 
protection of the frontier, and also re¬ 


quested the aid' Of tbf:.United States 
troops. A body despatched 

‘ " ‘ i<U§p8f 


ifidUiSs, or.the 
Wtfffrl 


in pursuit of 
without beflQL 
signs of any but v 

to have passed seven or elgh 
viously, who wMjg juotytbly the r< 
ine party, *" 



1829. ImfiBHlOR Tnnsfr WITH 
Mexico. — An article frou^layene, 
MissouH, of Nov. l, toucuoticesm orii- 
val tromSaafta Fe: 

‘ From fifteen*. tw!«||^Ottrbitir.ens, 
consisting who left 

here in May Hakl lB! ' hurt leached 
their homes In tfNmlfllp and spirits, 
having realized an average profit on 
theirweslmcntsof abput 100 p,:r cent. 
The aggregate amount of their returns, 
I understand, is computed at $210,000. 

* Accompanying the traders me several 
Spanish families of the class who were 
e vpelled from the Mexican republic, by 
an edict of the government, .utikfceom- 
mcnccinent ol hostilities w 1th C jjjfl jfjfoip, 
and who have chosen a raftgjjpi|M * 
home among us. They wclsj|M^rted 
by a body of Mexican troop.- to tne boun¬ 
dary line between their government and 
ours, where Major Riley’s command 
was stationed, ar.d thus the proterliupof 
a military escort was afforded through 
the whole extent of country from Santa 
Fe to our frontier. t 

‘ lam pained to add that Mr Samuel 
Craig Camme, a merchant of_ Franklin, 
add Rat of Harrison county, Ky. lost his 
life in this adventure, in a rencontre with 
the Indians, some distance in od'Mk: 
of ton main company. . Two 
and one of major RUejjns men. auPBso 
reported to havC been cut ofl'bjMke 
Indians.’ *'.. .> ‘ 
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Message from, the I* resident of ih>- l nit at States, to the 'Vwtnttj- 
t first (h)i(rrcs.i .— First Session. 


Fellow-f'lir/oiis of lilt* Senate, 

inrl House ot RejiicMiiitaove*!. 

It aflbrds me pleasure to tcndei 
my friendly greetings to you on 
the occasion of jour assembling 
at lli^ Seat of (Jovemment, to 
enter upon the important duties to 
which foil have been called by 
the voice of out* countrymen. 
The task devolves on me, under 
a provision of the (Constitution, 
to present to you, as die Federal 
i a-gf-dati re of twenl) four sove¬ 
reign Slater, and twelve millions 
*if hyjfpy people, a view of fair 
nitairs ; and to propose' such mea¬ 
sures as, in the discharge of my 
official functions, have suggested 
themselves as necessary to pro¬ 
mote the objects of our Union. 

In communicating with yon for 
the first time, it is, to me, a source 
of unfeigned satisfaction, calling 
for mutual gruUdation and devout 
thanks to a benign Providence, 
that we are at peace with all man¬ 
kind : and that our country ex- 
9 * 

hibits the most cjieering evidence 
Qf general welfare and progressive 

1 


improvement* Turning our eyes 
to other nations, our great desire 
is to see our brethren of the hu¬ 
man race secured in the blessings 
enjo\ od by ourselves, and advanc¬ 
ing in knowledge, in freedom, and 
m social happiness. 

Our foreign relations, although 
in their general character pacific 
0iud friendly, present subjects of 
difference between us and other 
Powers^ of deep interest, as well 
to the country at large as to many 
of our citizens. To elfeet an 
adjustment of these shall continue 
to he the object of mv earnest 
endeavors; and notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the task, I do 
not allow myself to apprehend 
unfavorable results. Messed as 
our countr} - is with everything 
which constitutes national strength, 
she is fully adequate to the main¬ 
tenance of all her interests. In 
discharging the responsible trust 
confided to the Executive in this 
respect, it is my settled purpose to 
ask nothing that is not clearly right, 
and to submit to nothing that is 
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wrong; and l ilsittor myself, that 
.supported by the other branches 
of the Government, and by tlu: 
intelligence and patriotism of the 
People, we shall be -able, under 
the protection of Providence, to 
cause all our just rights to be re¬ 
spected. 

Of the unsettled matters be¬ 
tween the United States and other 
Powers, the most prominent are 
those which have, for years,"been 
the subject of negotiation with 
England, France, and* Spain. 
The late periods at which our 
Ministers to those Governments 
left the United States, render it 
impossible, at this earl\ day, to 
inform you of what lias been done 
on the subjects with which they 
have been respectively obliged. 
Relying upon the justice o*’ our 
views in relation to the points 
committed to negotiation, and the 
reciprocal good feeling which 
characterizes our intercourse with 
those nation-., we have the best 
reason to hope for a satisfactoiy 
adjustment of existing differen¬ 
ces. 

Willi Great Britain, alike dis¬ 
tinguished in peace and war, we 
may look forward to years of 
peaceful, honorable, and elevated 
competition. Everything in the 
condition and history of the two 
nations is calculated to inspire sen¬ 
timents of mutual respect, and to 
carry conviction to the minds of 
both, that it is their policy to pre¬ 
serve the most cordial relations. 
Such arc my own views j and it is 
not to be doubted that such are al¬ 
so the prevailing sentiments of our 
constituents., Although neither time 
nor opportunity has been offered 
for a full development of the po¬ 


licy which the present Cabinet of 
Great Britain designs to pursue 
towards this country, 1 indulge 
tlu? hope that it will be of a just 
and pacific character ; and if this 
anticipation bo realized, we may 
look with confidence to a speedy 
and acceptable adjustment of our 
affairs. 

Under the Convention for re¬ 
gulating the reference to arbitration 
of the disputed points of boundary 
under the fifth article of the Treaty 
of Ghent, the proceedings have 
hitherto been conducted in that 
spirit of candor and liberality 
which ought ever to characterize 
the arts of sovereign States, seek¬ 
ing to adjust, by the most unex¬ 
ceptionable moans important and 
delicate subjects of contention 
The first statements of the parties 
have been exchanged, and tin 
final replication, on our pa#, i- in 
a course ol preparation^. This 
subject has received the attention 
demanded by its great and peculiar 
importance to a patriotic membei 
of this Confederacy. The expo¬ 
sition of our rights already made, 
is such, as, from the high reputa¬ 
tion of the commission ts In 
whom it has been prepare^■ 
had a right to expect. Our inter¬ 
ests at the court of the Sovereign 
who lias evinced his friendly dis¬ 
position, by assuming the delicate 
Kisk of arbitration, have been 
committed to a citizen of the 
Stale of Maine, whose character, 
talents, and intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, eminently qualify 
him for so responsible a trust. 
With full confidence in the jus¬ 
tice of our cause, and in the pro¬ 
bity, intelligence-, add uncompro¬ 
mising independence of the illus- 
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tjioii') arbitrator, we can have no¬ 
thin" to apprehend fromlhe result. 

From Fiance, our ancient 
ally, we have a right to expeel 
that justice which becomes the 
Sovereign of a powerful, intelli¬ 
gent, and magnanimous People. 
The beneficial efiects produced by 
the commercial convention of 
JS22, limited as are its provisions, 
me too obvious not to make a 
salutary impression upon the minds 
of tlio^e who are charged with the 
administration of her government. 
Should this result induce a dispo- 
-iiiou to emhrace, to their full 
• ■xtent, the whole-mine principles 
which constitute our commercial 
policy, our Minister to that Court 
will he found instructed to cherish 
such a disposition, and to aid in 
conducting it to useful practical 
conclusions. The claims of our 
citi/Ljpsior depredations upon their 
pr-ipeity, long since committed 
under the authority, and, in many 
ms!a.i'-es, by the express direc¬ 
tion, o'* the tlmi existing Govern¬ 
ment of France, remain unsatis¬ 
fied ; and miM,there .ore, continue 
m iiirni h a subject of unpleasant 
disciis'divi, and p'>.-"ib!c collision, 
Jieivven the two Governmfnls. 

/v 

1 ehi risb. however, a liveh hope, 
founded as well on the validity of 
those claims, and the established 
policy of all enlightened Govern¬ 
ments, as on the known integrity 
of the French monarch, that the 
injurious delays of the past will 
find redress in the equily of the 
future. Our Minister has been 
instructed to press these demands 
on the French Government with 
all the earnestness which is called 
for by thuir importance and irre¬ 
futable justice: and in a spirit 
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that will evince the respect which 
is due to the feelings of those fron> 
whom the satisfaction is required. 

Our Minister recently appointed 
to Spain has been authorized to 
assist in removing evils alike inju¬ 
rious to both countries, cither by 
concluding a Commercial Con¬ 
vention upon liberal and reciprocal 
lei ms; or by urging the acceptance, 
in their full extent, of the mutu¬ 
ally* beneficial provisions of our 
navigation acts. He has also 
been instructed to make a further 
appeal to the justice of Spain, in 
belialfof our citizens, for indemnity 
for spolintionsupon our commerce, 
committed under her authority — 
an appeal which the pacific and 
liberal course observed on our 
part, and a due confidence in the 
honor of (hat Government, authoi- 
i'/.e u- t : ’xpcct will not he made 
in v. iii, 

"Willi our .European Power-., 
our intercourse is on the moM 
friendly footing. In Russia, 
placed b\ her territorial limits, 
extensive population, and great 
power, high in the rank of nations 
the United States have always 
found a steadfast fiieiul. Although 
her recent invasion of Tm key 
awakened a lively sympathy fa 
I hose who were exposed to the 
desolations of war, we enmiol but 
anticipate that the resullwill prove 
favorable to the cause of civiliza¬ 
tion; and to the progiess of human 
happiness. The treaty of peace 
between these Powers having 
been ratified, vve cannot he insen¬ 
sible to the great benefit to he 
derived by the eommogro of the 
United States, from unlocking the 
navigation of the T?lack Sea — a 
free passage into which is secured 
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to ali merchant vessels bound to 
ports of Russia under a fine: at 
peace with the Porte. Thi- 
advantage, enjoyed upon condi¬ 
tions, by most of the Powers of 
Europe, has hitherto been with¬ 
held from us. During the past 
summer, an antecedent, hut un¬ 
successful attempt to obtain it, 
was renewed under circumstance > 
which promised the mo,«t favor¬ 
able results. Although fhc-t 
results have fortunately been tlnr- 
iu part attained, further farilitic'. 
to the enjoyment of this new field 
for the enterprise of our citizciv 
are, in my opinion, sufficiently 
desirable to insure to them our 
most zealous attention. 

Our trade with Austria, although 
of secondary importance, has been 
gradually increasing; and is now 
so extended, as to deserve the 
festering care of the Government. 
A negotiation, commenced and 
nearly completed with that Power, 
hv the late administration, ha.-, 
been consummated by a treaty of 
amity, navigation, and common e. 
which will he laid hell a c V.- 
Senate. 

During the reerssoi (’c-iig.er. 

our diplomatic relation- \ itn Po:- 

tugal have been resutned. Th; 

peculiar state of thing,, in that 
* 1 

country caused a suspension of 
die recognition of the icpiwii- 
tative who presented himself, 
until an opportunity was had to 
obtain from our ofiicial organ 
there, information regarding the 
actual, and as far as practicable, 
prospective condition of tin 
authority, by which the represen¬ 
tative in question was appointed. 
This information being received. 


the application of the established 
rule, of our Government, in like 
cases, was no longer withheld. 

Considerable advances have 
been made, during the present 
year, in the adjustment of claims 
of our citizens upon Denmark for 
'spoliations: hut all that v?o have a 
fight to demand from that Govern¬ 
ment, in their behalf, ha.- not yei 
been conceded. From the liberal 
footing, however, upon which this 
subjcct has, with the approbation 
of ill!’ claimant-', been placed by 
the Government, together with 

j i) 

tlu' uniformly just and friendly 
disposition w bieli has been evinced 
by 11 is Danish Majesty, there is 
a reasonable ground to hope that 
this single subject of di/Icrcnct 
will speedily he removed. 

Our relalir-*- * 'h the Rarbary 
Powers continue, as they have 
long been, of the most favorable 
chai after. The policy of keeping 
an adequate force in tin; Itiediter- 
ranean, as security lor the con¬ 
tinuance of this tranquillity, will 
he persevered iri; a- well ns a 
sWilur one ter the protection ot 
our conn.icvcami fr-hi lies in tin 
Pacific. 

The Sanding R< i 

1 

our nan hemisphere, have no, 
yet realized ali tin advantages lo; 
whit h tliev have been so Ion;* 
■ Juggling. Wo trusi, however, 
llvil the day is not distant, when 
the restoration of neaeo and inter- 

i 

nal quiet, under permanent sys¬ 
tems of government, seeming tin 
liberty, and promoting the happi 
in ss of tiie citizens, will crown, 
with complete success, their long 
and arduous efforts in the cause 
of sr jf-governmeet: and enable 


, 
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us to salute them as friendly livals 
in all that is truly great and glo¬ 
rious. 

The recent invasion of Mexico, 
and the effect thereby produced 
upon her domestic policy, must 
have a controlling influence up¬ 
on the great question oT South 
American emancipation. We 
have seen the fell spirit of civil 
dissension rebuked, and, perhaps, 
forever stifled in that republic, by 
ihe love of independence. If it 
be true, as appearances strongly 
indicate, that the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence is the master spirit; and 
if a corresponding sentiment pre¬ 
vails in the other Stales, this 
de\ 01 ion to liberty cannot be 
without a proper effect upon the 
jounscls of the niotlur country. 
Tin' adoption, l>v Spain, of a 
pacific policy towards her former 
ColtAier. — an event consoling to 
ir..mniyiv, and a blessing to the 
world, in which she herself cannot 
fail largely to participate — may 
he i.mst reasonably expected. 

, The claims of mir citizens 
upon the South American Gov¬ 
ernments gencially, arc in a train 
olMyf lenient; while t!it* pihicipa! 

l of i!kim* upon IJ.azil fmve 
been adjusted ; and a Decree in 
Council, ordering bonds to he 
issued by the Minister of the 
Treasury for their amount, has 
received the sanction of llis Im¬ 
perial Majesty. This event, 
together w ith the exchange of the 
ratifications of the Treatv uogn- 
tinted and concluded in 1828 . 
happily terminates all serious 
causes of difference with that 
Power. 

Measures have been taken to 
'place our commercial relations 

1 * 
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with Peru upon a better footing 
than that upon which they have 
hitherto rested ; and if met by a 
proper disposition on the part of 
that Government, important bene¬ 
fits may be secured to both coun¬ 
tries. 

Deeply interested as we are in 
the prosperity of our sister repub- 
lies ; and more particularly in that 
ol our immediate neighbor, it 
woifld be most gratifying to me, 
were I permitted to say, that the 
treatment which w e have received 
at her handshas hern as universally 
friendly, as the early and constant 
solicitude manifested by the United 
Stall's for her success, gave us a 
right to expect. But it becomes 
mv dutv to inform you that pro- 
judices, long indulged by a portion 
of the inhabitantsof Mexico against 
the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, Inn chad an unfor¬ 
tunate influence upon the affairs 
of die two countries; and have 
diminished that usefulness to his 
own which was justly to ho ex¬ 
pected from his talents and zeal. 
To this cause, in a great degree, 
is to he imputed the failure of 
se\eral measures equally interest¬ 
ing to both parties; but particu¬ 
larly that of the Mexican (Jovcrn- 
ni( nt, lo ratify a Treaty negotiated 
and concluded in its own capital 
and. under its own eve. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared 
expedient to give to Mr Poinsett 
tlu: option either to return or not, 
as, in his judgment, the interest of 
his country might require; and 
instructions to that end were pre¬ 
pared ; but, beforii they could be 
despatched, a communication was 
received fiom the Government of 
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Me.xiio, through its Charge 
ti’Affaires hero, requesting the 
recall of our IMinister. This was 
promptly complied with; and a 
representative of a rank corres¬ 
ponding with that of the Mexican 
diplomatic Agent near this Gov¬ 
ernment was appointed ^ Our 
conduct towards that Republic 
has been uniformly of the most 
friendly character; and having 
thus removed tlio only alleged 
obstacle to harmonious intercourse, 
I cannot but hope that a if advan¬ 
tageous change will occur in our 
affairs. 

In justice to Mr Poinsett, it is 
proper to say, that my immediate 
compliance with the application 
for his recall, and the appointment 
of a successor, arc not to he as¬ 
cribed to any evidence that the 
imputation of an improper inter¬ 
ference by him, in the local poli¬ 
tics of Mexico, was well founded ; 
nor to a want of confidence in his 
talents or integrity; and to add, 
that the truth o( that charge has 
never been affirmed by the Federal 
Government of Mexico, in it-' 
communications with this. 

I consider it one of the most 
urgent of my duties to bring to 
your attention the propriety of 
amending that part of our Consti¬ 
tution which relates to the election 
of President and Vice President. 
Our system of government was, 
by its framers, deemed an experi¬ 
ment ; and they, therefore, con¬ 
sistently provided a mode of 
remedying its defects. 

To the People belongs the 
right of electing their Chief Mag¬ 
istrate : it was never designed 
that their choice should, in any 
(use, be defeated, either by the 


intervention of electoral colleges, 
or by the agency confided, un¬ 
der certain contingencies, to the 
House of Representatives. Ex¬ 
perience proves, that in proportion 
as agents to execute the will of 
the People are multiplied, there 
is danger of their wishes being 
frustrated. Some may be un¬ 
faithful : all are liable to err. So 
far, therefore, as the People can. 
with convenience, speak, it is 
safer for them to express their 
own will. 

The number of aspirants to the 
Presidency, and the diversity of 
the interests which may influence 
their claims, leave little reason to 
expect a choice in the first 
instance; and, in that event, the 
election must devolve on the 
House of Representatives, where, 
it i.«, obvious, the will of the People 
innv not he alwavs ascertained ; 
or, if ascertained, may t uot be 
regarded. From the inode of 
voting by States, the choice is to 
lie made by twentyfour votes; 
and it may often occur, that one 
of these will lie controlled by an 
individual representative. Honor ■ 
and offices are at the disjvsal of 
the successful candidate. ■ 

peated ballolings may make it 
apparent that a single individual 
holds th(' cast in his hand. Mnv 
ho not he. tempted to name his 
reward ? But even without cor¬ 
ruption— supposing tilt' probity 
ol the Representative to he proof 
against the powerful motives by 
which it may bo assaiied — the 
will of the People is still constantly 
liable to be misrepresented. One 
may err from ignorance of the 
wishes of his constmientfe; another, 
from a conviction that it is his 
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duty to be governed by his own 
judgment of the fitness of the 
candidates: finally, although all 
were inflexibly honest — all accu¬ 
rately informed of the wishes of 
their constituents—yet, under the 
present inode of election, a min¬ 
ority may often elect the Presi¬ 
dent; and when this happens, it 
may reasonably be expected that 
efforts will be made on the part 
of the majority to rectify tliN 
injurious operation of their institu¬ 
tions. Hut although no evil of 
this character should result from 
such a perversion of the first prin¬ 
ciple of our system — that the 
majority is to govern — it must 
be very certain that a President 
elected by a minority cannot 
enjoy the confidence necessary to 
the successful discharge of his 
duties. 

Jfi this, as in all other matters 
of pqjdic concern, policy requires 
that as few impediments as possi¬ 
ble should exist to the free opera¬ 
tion of the public will. Let us, 
then, endeavor so to amend our 
system, that the office of Chief 
Magistrate may not he conferred 
upod any citizen hut in pursuance 
"of a fail expression of the will of 
the majority. 

I would therefore recommend 
such an amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution as may remove all inter¬ 
mediate agency in the election of 
the President and Vice President. 
The mode may be so regulated as 
to preserve to each State its 
present relative weight in the 
election ; and a failure in the first 
attempt may be provided for, by 
confining the second to a choice 
between “the* two highest candi¬ 
dates. In connexion with such 
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an amendment, it would stem 
advisable to limit the service of the 
Chief Magistrate to a single term, 
of either four or six years. If. 
however, it should not be adopted, 
it is worthy of consideration 
whether a provision disqualifying 
for office the Representatives in 
Congress ori whom such an elec¬ 
tion may have devolved, would not 
be proper. 

vVhile members of Congres- 
ran he constitutionally appointed 
to offices of trust and profit, it 
will be the practice, even undo; 
the most conscientious adheronn 
to duty, to select them for such 
stations as they are believed lc 
be better qualified to fill than 
other citizens ; hut the purity efi 
our Government would doubtlcs- 
be promoted, by their exclusion 
from all appointments in the gif; 
of the president in whose election 
they may have been officially 
concerned. The nature of the 
judicial office, and the necessity 
of securing in the Cabinet and in 
diplomatic stations of the highes' 
rank, the best talents and politic,;; 
expeilence, should, perhaps ex¬ 
cept these from the exclusion. 

There arc perhaps few mci. 
who can for any great length of 
time enjoy office and power, with¬ 
out being more or lc c s under the 
influence of feelings unfavorable 
to the faithful discharge o! thoi; 
public duties. Their integrity 
may be proof against impropn 
considerations immediately ad¬ 
dressed to themselves; but they 
are apt to acquire a habit of look¬ 
ing with indifference* upon the 
public interests, and of tolerating 
conduqt from which an unprac¬ 
tised man would revolt. Office 
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is considered as a species of pro¬ 
perty ; and government, rather 
as a means of promoting individual 
interests, than as an instrument 
created solely for the service of 
the People. Corruption in some, 
and, in others, a perversion of 
correct feelings and principles, 
divert government from its legiti¬ 
mate ends, and make it an engine 
for the support of the few at the 
expense of the many. The duties 
of all public officers are, or, at 
least, admit of being made, so 
plain and simple, that men of 
intelligence inav readily qualify 
themselves for their performance; 
and I cannot but believe that more 
is lost by the long continuance of 
men in office, than is generally to 
be gained by their experience. 
I submit therefore to your consi¬ 
deration, whether the efficiency 
of the Government would not be 
promotetl, and official industry 
and integrity better secured, by' a 
general extension of the law which 
limits appointments to four years. 

Tn a country where offices are 
created solely for the benefit of 
the People, no one man lias any 
more intrinsic right to official sta¬ 
tion than another. Offices were 
not established to give support to 
particular men, at the public 
expense. No individual wrong 
is therefore done by removal, 
since neither appointment to, nor 
continuance in, office, is matter of 
right. The incumbent became 
an officer with a view to public 
benefits ; and when these require 
his removal, they are not to be 
sacrificed'to private interests. It 
is the People,* and they alone, 
who have a right to cqmplain, 
when a had officer is substituted 


for a good one. He who is re¬ 
moved has the same means of 
obtaining a living, that are enjoyed 
by the millions who never held 
office. The proposed limitation 
would destroy the idea of property, 
now so generally connected with 
official station ; and although indi¬ 
vidual distress may be sometimes 
produced, it would, by promoting 
that rotation which constitutes a 
leading principle in the republican 
creed, give healthful action to the 
system. 

No very considerable change 
lias occurred, dining the recess of 
Congress, in the condition of 
cither our Agriculture, Commerce, 
or Manufactures. The operation 
of the Tariff has not proved so 
injurious to the two former, or so 
beneficial to the latter, as was 
anticipated. Importations of for¬ 
eign goods have not been seifeihly 
diminished ; while domcslic.com- 
petition, under an illusive excite¬ 
ment, has increased the production 
much beyond the demand for 
home consumption. The conse¬ 
quences have been low prices, 
temporary embarrassment, and 
parlipl Joss. That such of our 
manufacturing establishments as"* 
are based upon capital, and arc 
prudently managed, will survive 
the shock, and be ultimately pro¬ 
fitable, there is no good reason to 
doflbt. 

To regulate its conduct, so as 
to promote equally the prosperity 
of these three cardinal interests, 
is one of the most difficult tasks 
of Government; and it may he 
regretted that the complicated re¬ 
strictions which now embarrass the 
intercourse of nations, bould not 
by common consent be abolished 
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and commerce allowed to flow in 
those channels lo which individual 
enterprise — always its surest 
guide — might direct it. But we 
must ever expect selfish legislation 
in other nations; and are there¬ 
fore compelled to adapt our own 
to their*regulalions, in th£ manner 
best calculated to avoid serious 
injury, and to harmonize the con¬ 
flicting interests of our agriculture, 
our commerce, and our manufac¬ 
tures. Under tht.se imnressions, 
1 invite your attention to the ex¬ 
isting Tariff, believing that some 
of its provisions require modifica¬ 
tion. 

The general rule to he applied 
in graduating the duties upon arti¬ 
cles ol foreign growth or manu¬ 
facture, is that which will place 
our own in fair competition with 
those of other countries; and the 
iiidivnnenis to advance even a 
step beyond this point, are con- 
troliiiig in regard to those articles 
which are ol primary necessity in 
time of war. When we reflect 
upon the didicully and delicacy 
ol this operation, it is important 
that ii ‘■Mould never he attempted 
hut »\\ith the utmost caution. 

■-Frequent legislation in regard to 
any bran- it oi industry, affecting 
i*s value, and by which its capital 
may Ik.* transferred to new chan- 
uels, must always be productive 
n! Inzardous speculation and loss. 

In deliberating, therefore, on 
these interesting subjects, local 
toolings and prejudices should be 
merged in the patriotic determi¬ 
nation lo promote the. great inter¬ 
ests of the whole. All attempts 
to connect them with the party 
conflicts fff tlx*day are necessarily 
injurious, and should be discoun¬ 
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tennneed. Our action upon them 
should he under the control of 
higher and purer motives. Le¬ 
gislation, subjected to such influ¬ 
ences, can never be just; and 
will not long retain the sanction of 
a People, whose active patriotism 
is not bounded by sectional limits, 
nor insensible to that spirit of con¬ 
cession and forbearance, which 
gave life lo our political compact, 
and still sustains it. Discarding 
all calculations of political ascen¬ 
dency* the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, should unite 
in diminishing any burthen, ol 
which either may justly complain. 

The agricultural interest of our 
country is so essentially connected 
with every other, and so supcrioi 
in importance to them all, that it 
is scarcely necessary to invite to 
it your particular attention. It is 
principally as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the 
value of agricultural productions 
and lo extend their application to 
the wants and comforts of society', 
tlml they deserve the fostering 
care of (jovernmont. 

Looking forward to the period, 
not far distant, when a sinking 
fund will no longer he required, 
the duties on tho^e articles ol 
importation which cannot coifu 
in competition will) our own pro¬ 
ductions, are the first that should 
engage the attention ol Congress 
in the modification of the tariff 
Of these-, tea and coffee are the 
most prominent: they enter largely 
into the consumption of' the coun¬ 
try, and have become articles of 
necessity to all classes. • A reduc¬ 
tion, therefore, pf the existing 
duties, wall he felt as a common 
benefit; but, like all other legisla- 
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tion connected with commerce, to 
be efficacious, and not injurious, 
it should be gradual and certain. 

The public prosperity is evinced 
in the increased revenue arising 
from the sales of the public lands; 
and in the steady maintenance of 
that produced by imposts and 
tonnage, notwithstanding the addi¬ 
tional duties imposed by the act 
of 19th May, 1828, and the unu¬ 
sual importations in the early )>art 
of that year. 

The balance in the Tfeasurj 
on the 1st of January, 1829, was 
five millions nine hundred and 
seventytwo thousand four hundred 
and thirtyfivc dollars and eighty- 
onc cents. The receipts of the 
current year are estimated at 
tvventyfour millions six hundred 
and two thousand two hundred 
and thirty dollars; and the expen¬ 
ditures for the same time at 
twentysix millions one hundred 
and sixtyfour thousand five hun¬ 
dred and ninetyfive dollars. — 
Leaving a balance in the treasury, 
on the 1st of January next, of 
four millions four hundred and 
ten thousand and scvcnly dollars 
and cightyone cents. 

There will have been paid on 
account of the public debt, during 
the present year, the sum of 
twelve millions four hundred and 
five thousand and five dollars and 
eighty cents; reducing the whole 
debt of the Government, on the 
first of January next, to fortyeight 
millions five hundred and sixty five 
thousand four hundred and six 
dollars and fifty cents, including 
seven millions of five per cent 
stock, subscribed to the Bank of 
the United States. The payment 
on account of the public debt, 


made on the first of July last, was 
eight millions seven hundred and 
fifteen thousand four hundred and 
sixtytwo dollars and eightyseven 
cents. It was apprehended that 
the sudden withdrawal of so large 
a sum from the banks in which it 
was deposited, at a lime'of unu¬ 
sual pressure in the money market, 
might cause much injury to the 
interests dependent on bank ac¬ 
commodations. But this evil was 
wholly averted by an early antici¬ 
pation of it at the Treasury, aided 
by the judicious arrangements of 
the officers of the Bank of the 
United States. 

This state of the finances exhi¬ 
bits the resources of the nation in 
an aspect highly flattering to its 
industry; and auspicious of the 
ability of Government, in a very 
short time, to extinguish the public 
debt. When this shall bo done, 
our population will be relieved 
from a considerable portion of its 
present burthens; and will fnnl, 
not only new motives to patriotic 
affection, but additional means for 
the display of individual enterprise. 
The fiscal power of the Slate? 
will also be increased ; and ma\ 
ho more extensively exerted i* 
favor of education and other public 
objects: while ample means will 
remain in the Federal Government 
to promote the general weal, in all 
the modes permitted to its author¬ 
ity. 

After the extinction of the pub¬ 
lic debt, it is not probable that 
any adjustment of the tariff, upon 
principles satisfactory to the Peo¬ 
ple of the Union, will, until a 
remote period, if ever, leave the 
Government without a*consiaera- 
ble surplus in the Treasury, be- 
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yond what may be required for 
its current service. As then the 
period approaches when the ap¬ 
plication of the revenue to the 
payment of debt will cease, the 
disposition of the surplus will pre¬ 
sent a subject for the serious de¬ 
liberation of Congress; and it may 
he fortunate for the country that 
it is yet to be decided. Consid¬ 
ered in connexion with the difficul¬ 
ties which have heretofore attend¬ 
ed appropriations for pur]loses of 
internal improvement; and with 
those which this experience tells 
us will certainly arise, whenever 
power over such subjects may be 
exercised by the General Govern¬ 
ment ; it is hoped that it may lead 
to the adoption of some plan 
which will reconcile the diversi¬ 
fied interests of the States, and 
strengthen the bonds which unite 
thenj. Every member of the 
Union, in peace and in war, will 
be benefited by the improvement 
of inland navigation and the con¬ 
struction of highways in the set e- 
ral States. Let us then endeavor 
tfc attain this benefit in a mode 
which will be satisfactory to all. 
That, hitherto adopted has, by 
jrnany of our fellow-citizens,•been 
deprecated as an infraction of the 
Constitution ; while by others it 
has been viewed as inexpedient. 
All feel that it has been employed 
at the expense of harmony in the 
legislative councils. 

To avoid these evils, it appears 
to me that the most safe, just, and 
federal disposition which could he 
made of the surplus revenue, would 
be its apportionment among the 
several States according to their 
ratio of representation-*; and should 
this measure not be found warrant¬ 


ed by the Constitution, that it 
would be expedient to propose to 
tho States an amendment author¬ 
izing it. 1 regard an appeal to 
the source of power, in cases of 
real doubt, anil where its exercise 
is deemed indispensable to the ge¬ 
neral welfare, as among the most 
sacred of all our obligations. 
Upon this country, more than any 
other, has, in the providence of 
God, been cast the special guar¬ 
dianship of the great principle of 
adherence to writlen constitutions. 
If it fail here, all hope in regard 
to it will be extinguished. That 
this was intended to be a Govern¬ 
ment of limited and specific, and 
not general powers, must be ad¬ 
mitted by all; and it is our duty 
to preserve for it the character 
intended by its framers. If expe¬ 
rience points out the necessity for 
an enlargement of these powers, 
let us apply for it to those for 
whose benefit it is to be exercis¬ 
ed ; and not undermine the whole 
system by a resort to overstrained 
constructions. The scheme has 
worked well. It has exceeded 
the hopes of those who devised it, 
and become an object of admira¬ 
tion to the world. We are re¬ 
sponsible to our country, and to 
the glorious cause of self-govern¬ 
ment, for the preservation of so 
great a good. Tiie great mass of 
legislation relating to our internal 
alliiirs, was intended to be left 
where the Federal Convention 
found it — in the State Govern¬ 
ments. Nothing is clearer, in mj 
view, than that we are chiefly in¬ 
debted for the success of the Con¬ 
stitution under which we are now 
acting, to the watbhful and auxil¬ 
iary operation of the State audio- 
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rities. Tliis is not the reflection 
of a day, but belongs to the most 
deeply rooted convictions of my 
mind. I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly or earnestly, lor my own 
sense of its importance, warn you 
against all encroachments upon 
the legitimate sphere of State sove¬ 
reignly. Sustained by its health¬ 
ful and invigorating influence, 
the Federal system can never fall. 

In the collection of the revenue, 
the long credits authorized on 
goods imported from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope are the chief 
cause of the losses at present sus¬ 
tained. If these were shortened 
to six, nine, and twelve months, 
and warehouses provided by Gov¬ 
ernment, sufficient to receive the 
goods offered in deposite for se¬ 
curity and for debenture ; and if 
the right of the United States to 
a priority of payment out of the 
estates of its insolvent debtors were 
more effectually secured — this 
evil would, in a great measure, be 
obviated. An authority to con¬ 
struct such houses, is, therefore 
with the proposed alteration of the 
credits, recommended to your at¬ 
tention. 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
* 

laws for the collection and security 
of the revenue arising from im¬ 
posts, were chiefly framed when 
the rates of duties on imported 
goods presented much less temp¬ 
tation for illicit trade than at pre¬ 
sent exists. There is reason to 
believe that these laws are, in some 
respects, quite insufficient for the 
proper security of the revenue, 
and the protection of the interests 
of those who are disposed to ob¬ 
serve them. The injurious and 
demoralizing tendency of a suc¬ 


cessful system of smuggling is so 
obvious as not to require comment* 
and cannot be too carefully guard¬ 
ed against. 1 therefore suggest 
to Congress the propriety ol adopt¬ 
ing sufficient measures to prevent 
this evil, avoiding, however, as 
much as possible, every unneces¬ 
sary infringement of individual 
liberty, and embarrassment of fair 
and lawful business. 

On an examination of the re¬ 
cords of the Treasury, 1 have 
been forcibly struck with the large 
amount of public money which 
appears to be outstanding. Of 
the sum thus due from individuals 
to the Government, a considerable 
portion is undoubtedly desperate ; 
and iti many instances, has proba¬ 
bly been rendered so by remiss¬ 
ness in the agents charged with 
its collection. By proper exer¬ 
tions, a great part, however^may 
yet be recovered ; and, whatever 
may by the portions respectively 
belonging to these two classes, it 
behooves the Government to as¬ 
certain the real state of the fact. 
This ean be done only by the 
prompt adoption of judicious 
measures for the collection of such 
as may he made available. It i^ 
believed that a very large amount 
has been lost through the inadequa¬ 
cy of the means provided for the 
collection of debts due to the 
public; and that this inadequacy 
lies chiefly in the want of legal 
skill, habitually and constantly em¬ 
ployed in the direction of the 
agents engaged in the service, k 
must, I think, be .admitted, that 
the supervisory power over suits 
brought by the public, which is 
now vested in an accounting offi¬ 
cer of the Treasury, not selected, 
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with a view to his legal knowledge, 
and encumbered as lie is with nu¬ 
merous other duties, operates 
unfavorably to the public interest. 

It is important that this branch 
of the public service should be 
subjected to the supervision of 
such professional skill as Vt^ill give 
it efficiency. The expense at¬ 
tendant upon such a modification 
jf the Executive Department, 
would be justified by the soundest 
! riuriplcs of economy. 1 would 
'■eeommend, therefore, that the 
duties now assigned to the Agent 
of the Treasury, so far as they 
relate to the superintendence and 
management of legal proceedings, 
on the pari of the United States, 
be transferred to the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral ; and that this officer he 
placed on the same looting, in all 
aspects, as the heads of the oth¬ 
er Departments— receiving like 
compensation, and having such 
suhordffiete officers provided for 
uis Department, as maybe requi¬ 
site for the discharge of these ad¬ 
ditional duties.* The professional 
-kill of the Attorney General, 
empkneu in directing the conduct 
of Maisinls and District Attor- 
s, would hasten the collection 
ui debts now in suit, and hereaf¬ 
ter save much to the Government. 
It might he further extended to 
die superintendence of all crim¬ 
inal proceedings, for ofleneys 
•i'.gainst the United States. In 
making this transfer, great care 
should be taken, however, that 
the power necessary to the Trea¬ 
sury Department be not impaired; 
oue of its greatest securities con¬ 
sisting iu a control over all ac¬ 
counts, until thgy are audited or 
reported for suit. 


In connexion with the forego¬ 
ing views, I would suggest, also, 
an inquiry, whether the provisions 
of the act of Congress, authoriz¬ 
ing the discharge of the persons 
ot debtors to the Government, 
from imprisonment, may not, con¬ 
sistently with the public interest, 
be extended to the release of the 
debt, where the conduct of the 
debtor is wholly exempt from the 
imputation of fraud. Some more 
liberal policy than that which now 
prevail:?, in reference to this unfor¬ 
tunate class of citizens, is certainly 
due to them, and would prove 
beneficial to the country. The 
continuance of the liability, after 
the means to discharge it have 
been exhausted, can only serve 
lo dispirit the debtor; or, where 
ltis resources arc but partial, the 
want of power in the Government 
to compromise and release the 
demand, instigates to fraud, as the 
only resource for securing a sup¬ 
port to his family. He thus sinks 
into a slate of apathy, and becomes 
a useless drone in society, or a 
vicious member of it, if not a 
feeling witness of the rigor and 
inhumanity of his country. All 
experience proves, that oppressive 
debt is the bane of enterprise; 
and it should be the care of a 
Republic not to exert a grinding 
power over misfortune and pov¬ 
erty. 

Since the last Session of Con¬ 
gress, numerous frauds on the 
Treasury have been discovered, 
which I thought it my duty to bring 
under the cognizance of the Unit¬ 
ed Slates’ Court, for this* district, 
by a criminal prosecution. It was 
iny opinion, and that of able coun¬ 
sel who vVere consulted, that the 
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cases came within the penalties of 
the act of the 17th Congress, ap¬ 
proved 3d March, 1823, provid¬ 
ing for the punishment of frauds 
committed on the Government of 
the United States. Either from 
some defect in the law or in its 
administration, every effort to bring 
the accused to trial under its pro¬ 
visions proved ineffectual; and 
the Government was driven to the 
necessity of resorting to the vague 
and inadequate provisions of the 
common law. It is therefore my 
duty to call your attention to the 
laws which have been passed for 
the protection of the Treasury. 
If, indeed, there be no provision 
by which those who may be un¬ 
worthily entrusted with its guard¬ 
ianship can be punished for the 
most flagrant violation of duty, 
extending even to the most fraud¬ 
ulent appropriation of the public 
funds to their own use, it is time 
to remedy so dangerous an omis¬ 
sion. Or, if the law has been 
perverted from its original purpo¬ 
ses, and criminals, deserving to be 
punished under its provisions, have 
been rescued by legal subtilties, it 
ought to be made so plain, by 
amendatory provisions, as to baffle 
the arts of perversion, and ac¬ 
complish the ends of its original 
enactment. 

In one of the most flagrant 
cases, the Court decided that the 
prosecution was barred by the 
statute which limits prosecution 
for fraud to two years. In this 
case all the evidences of the fraud, 
and indeed all knowledge that a 
fraud hgd been committed, were 
in possession of the party accus¬ 
ed, until after’ the two years had 
elapsed. Surely the statute ought 


not to run in favor of any man 
while he retains all the evidences 
of his crime in his own posses¬ 
sion ; and, least of all, in favor of 
a public officer, who continues to 
defraud the Treasury, and conceal 
the transaction for the brief term 
of two* years. I wouid*thercfore 
recommend such an alteration of 
the law as will give the injured 
party and the Government two 
years after the disclosure of the 
fraud, or after the accused is out 
of office, to commence their pro¬ 
secution. 

In connexion with this subject, 
I invite the attention of Congress 
to general and minute inquiry into 
the condition of the Government: 
with a view to ascertain what offi¬ 
ces can be dispensed with, what 
expenses retrenched, and what 
improvements may be made in the 
organization of its various parts, 
to secure the proper responsibility 
of public agents, and promote 
efficiency and justice in all its op¬ 
erations. 

The report of the Secretary of 
War will make you acquainted 
with the condition of our Army, 
Fortifications, Arsenals, imd In¬ 
dian Affairs. The proper disci¬ 
pline of the Army, the training 
and equipment of the Militia, the 
education bestowed at West Point, 
and the accumulation of the means 
o/ defence, applicable to die Na¬ 
val force; will tend to prolong the 
peace we now enjoy, and which 
every good citizen — more espe¬ 
cially those who have felt the mis¬ 
eries of even a successful warfare 
— must ardently desire to perpe-* 
tuatc. 

The returns frpm tjie subordin¬ 
ate branches of this service exhibit 
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a regularity and order highly 
creditable to its character; both 
officers and soldiers seem imbued 
with a proper sense of duty, and 
conform to the restraints of exact 
discipline with that cheerfulness 
which becomes the profession of 
arms. There is need, hbwever, 
of further legislation, to obviate 
the inconveniences specified in the 
report under consideration: to 
some of which it is proper that I 
should call your particular atten¬ 
tion. 

The act of Congress of the 2d 
March, 1821 , to reduce and fix 
the military establishment, remain¬ 
ing unexecuted as it regards the 
command of one of the regiments 
of artillery, cannot now be deem¬ 
ed a guide to the Executive in 
making the proper appointment. 
An explanatory act, designating the 
class vf officers out of which this 
grade is to be filled — whether 
from ffic military list, as existing 
prior to the act of 1821 , or from 
it, as it has been fixed by that act 
— would remove this difficulty. 
It is also important that the laws 
regulating the pay and emoluments 
of officers generally, should he 
.«ore specific than they now’are. 
Those, for example, in relation to 
the Paymaster and Surgeon Ge¬ 
neral, assign to them an annual 
salary of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred dollars; but are silent a% to 
allowances which, in certain ex¬ 
igencies of the service, may be 
deemed indispensable to the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. This 
0 circumstance has been the au¬ 
thority for extending to them 
various allowances, at different 
times, under .former administra¬ 
tions; but no uniform rule has 


been observed on the subject. 
Similar inconveniences exist in 
other cases; in which the con¬ 
struction put upon the laws by the 
public accountants may operate 
unequally, produce confusion, and 
expose officers to the odium of 
claiming what is not their due. 

I recommend to your fostering 
care, as one of our safest means 
of national defence, the Military 
Acadtiemy. This institution has 
already exercised the happiest in¬ 
fluence upon the moral and intel¬ 
lectual character of our army ; 
and such of the graduates as, from 
various causes, may not pursue 
the profession of arms, will be 
scarcely less useful as citizens. 
Their knowledge of the military 
art will be advantageously employ¬ 
ed in the militia service; and in a 
measure, secure to that class of 
troops the advantages which, in 
this respect, belong to standing 
armies. 

I would also suggest a review 
of the Pension law, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending its benefits to 
every Revolutionary soldier who 
aided in establishing our liberties 
and who is unable to maintain 
himself in comfort. These relics 
of the War of Independence have 
strong claims upon their country’s 
gratitude and bounty. The law 
is defective, in not embracing 
within its provisions all those who 
were, during the last war, disabled 
from supporting themselves by 
manual labor. Such an amend¬ 
ment would add but little to the 
amount of pensions, and is called 
for by the sympathies of the Peo¬ 
ple, as well as by considerations of 
sound policy. It will be perceived 
that a laVge addition to the list of 
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pensioners has been occasioned by 
an order of the late administration, 
departing materially from the rules 
which had previously prevailed. 
Considering it an act of legislation, 
I suspended its operation as soon 
as I was informed that it had com¬ 
menced. Before this period, 
however, applications under the 
new regulation had been preferred, 
to the number of one hundred 
and fifty four: of which, oif the 
37th March, the date of its revo¬ 
cation, eightyseven were admitted. 
For the amount, there was neither 
estimate nor appropriation; and 
besides this deficiency, the regu¬ 
lar allowances, according to the 
rules which have heretofore gov¬ 
erned the Department, exceed the 
estimate of its late Secretary, by 
about fifty thousand dollars: for 
which an appropriation is asked. 

Your particular attention is re¬ 
quested to that part of the report 
of the Secretary of War which 
relates to the money held in trust 
for the Seneca tribe of Indians. 
It will be perceived that, without 
legislative aid, the Executive can¬ 
not obviate the embarrassments 
occasioned by the dimunition of 
the dividends on that fund ; which 
originally amounted to one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, and has re¬ 
cently been vested in United 
States’ three per cent stock. 

The condition and ulterior des¬ 
tiny of the Indian Tribes within 
the limits of some of our Stales, 
have become objects of much in¬ 
terest and importance. It has 
long been the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to ^introduce among them 
the arts of civilization, in the hope 
of gradually reblaiming them from 
a wandering life. This policy has, 


however, been coupled with an¬ 
other, wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to 
civilize and settle them, we have, 
at the same time, lost no opportu¬ 
nity to purchase their lands, and 
thrust them further into the wil¬ 
derness! By this inefins they 
have not only been kept in a wan¬ 
dering state, but been led to look 
upon us as unjust and indifferent 
to their fate. Thus, though lavish 
in its expenditures upon the sub¬ 
ject, Government has constantly 
defeated its own policy: and the 
Indians, in general, receding fur¬ 
ther and further to the West, have 
retained their savage habits. A 
portion, however, of the Southern 
tribes, having mingled much with 
the whites, and made some pro¬ 
gress in t 1 '" arts of civilized life, 
have latch attempted to erect an 
independent government, jvithin 
the limits of Georgia and Alaba¬ 
ma. These Stales, claiming to 
be the only sovereigns within their 
territories, extended their laws 
over the Indians; which induced 
the latter to call upon the Unitfcd 
States for protection. 

Under these circumstances, the 
question presented was. whetliQf 
the General Government had a 
right to sustain those people in 
their pretensions ? The Constitu¬ 
tion declares, that, ‘no new State 
shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other Stated 
without the consent of its legisla¬ 
ture. If the Genera! Govern¬ 
ment is not permitted to tolerate 
the erection of a confederate State 
within the territory of one of the * 
members of this Union, against 
her consent, much le^s could it 
allow a foreign and independent _ 
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government to establish itself there. 
Georgia became a member of the 
Confederacy which eventuated in 
our Federal Union, as a sovereign 
State, always asserting her claim 
to certain limits; which having 
been originally defined ia her co¬ 
lonial charter, and subsequently 
recognised in the treaty of peace, 
she has ever since continued to 
enjoy, except as they have been 
circumscribed by her own volun¬ 
tary transfer of a portion of her 
territory to the United States, in 
the articles of cession of 1802. 
Alabama was admitted into the 
Union on the same footing with 
the original States, with bounda¬ 
ries which were prescribed by 
Congress. There is no constitu¬ 
tional, conventional, or legal pro¬ 
vision, which allows them less 
povvqr over the Indians within their 
borders, than is possessed by 
Main® or New York. Would the 
People of Maine permit the Pe¬ 
nobscot tribe to erect an indepen¬ 
dent government within their 
Slate ? and unless they did, would 
it not be the duty of the General 
Government to support them in 
resisting such a measure ? Would 
tlie People, of New York permit 
each remnant of the Six Nations 
within her borders, to declare itself 
an independent people under the 
protection of the United States ? 
Could the Indians establish a sep¬ 
arate republic on each of their 
reservations in Ohio? and if they 
were so disposed, would it be the 
duty of this Government to pro¬ 
tect them in the attempt ? If the 
principle involved in the obvious 
answer to these questions be 
abandoned, it will follow that the 
objects of this Government are 

' 9* 


reversed; and that it has become 
a part of its duty to aid in de¬ 
stroying the States which it was 
established to protect. 

Actuated by this view of the 
subject, I informed the Indians 
inhabiting parts of Georgia and 
Alabama, that their attempt to es¬ 
tablish an independent government 
would not be countenanced by the 
Executive of the United States; 
and advised them to emigrate be¬ 
yond the Mississippi, or submit to 
the laws of those States. 

Our conduct towards these peo¬ 
ple is deeply interesting to our 
national character. Their present 
condition, contrasted with what 
they once were, makes a most 
powerful appeal to our sympathies. 
Our ancestors found them the un¬ 
controlled possessors of these vast 
regions. By persuasion and force, 
they have been made to retire 
from river to river, and from 
mountain to mountain; until some 
of the tribes have become extinct, 
and others have left but remnants 
to preserve, for a while, their once 
terrible names. Surrounded by 
the whites, with their arts of civil¬ 
ization ; which, by destroying the 
resources of the savage, doom him 
to weakness and decay; the fate 
of the Mohegan, the Narragansett, 
and the Delaware, is fast overtak¬ 
ing the Choctaw, the Cherokee, 
and the Creek. That this fate 
surely awaits them, if they remain 
within the limits of the States, 
does not admit of a doubt. Hu¬ 
manity and national honor demand 
that every effort should be made 
to avert so great a calafinity. It 
is too late to inquire whether it was 
just in the United States to include 
them and their territory within the 
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bounds of new States whose limits 

they could control. That step 

cannot be retraced. A State 

cannot be dismembered bv Con- 

* 

gress, or restricted in the exercise 
of her constitutional power. But 
the people of those States, and of 
every State, actuated by feelings 
of justice and regard for our na¬ 
tional honor, submit to you the 
interesting question, whether some¬ 
thing cannot be done, consistently 
with the rights of the States, to 
preserve this much injured race ? 

As a means of effecting this end 
I suggest, for your consideration, 
the propriety of setting apart an 
ample district West of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and without the limits of any 
State or Territory, now formed, to 
be guarantied to the Indian tribes, 
as long as they shall occupy it: 
each tribe having a distinct control 
over the portion designated for its 
use. There they may be secured 
in the enjoyment of governments 
of their own choice, subject to no 
other control from the United 
States than such as may be neces¬ 
sary to preserve peace on the 
frontier, and between the several 
tribes. There the benevolent may 
endeavor to teach them the arts of 
civilization; and by promoting 
union and harmony among them, 
to raise up an interesting common¬ 
wealth, destined to perpetuate the 
raee, and to attest the humanity 
and justice of this Government. 

This emigration should he vol¬ 
untary: for it would be as cruel 
as unjust to compel the aborigines 
to abandon the graves of their 
fathers, and seek a home in a dis¬ 
tant, land. But they should be 
distinctly informed that, if they 
remain within the limits of the 


States, they must be subject to 
their law's. In return for their 
obedience, as individuals, they 
will, without doubt, be protected 
in the enjoyment of those posses¬ 
sions which they have improved 
by their* industry. But it seems 
to me visionary to suppose, that, 
in this state of things, claims can 
be allowed on tracts of country 
on which they have neither dwelt 
nor made improvements, merely 
because they have seen them from 
the mountain, or passed them in 
the chase. Submitting to the 
laws of the States, and receiving, 
like other citizens, protection in 
their persons and property, they 
will, ere long, become merged in 
the mass of our population. 

The accompanying report of 
the Secretary of the Navy will 
make you acquainted with thg con¬ 
dition and useful employment of 
that branch of our service,«during 
the present year. Constituting, 
as it does, the best standing secu¬ 
rity of this country against foreign 
aggression, it claims the especial 
attention of Government. In this 
spirit, the measures widely since 
the. termination of the last wary 
have been in operation for its 
gradual enlargement, were adopt¬ 
ed $ and it should continue to be 
cherished as the offspring of our 
national experience. It will he 
se'en, however, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great solicitude which has 
been manifested for the perfect 
organization of this arm, and the 
liberality of the appropriations 
which that solicitude has suggested, 
this object has, in many important 
respects, not been secured. 

In time of peace, we have need 
of no more ships of war than are 
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requisite to the protection of our 
commerce. Those not wanted 
for this object, must lay in the 
harbors, where, without proper 
covering, they rapidly decay; 
and, even under the best precau¬ 
tions forw their preservation, must 
soon become useless. Such is 
already the case with many of our 
finest vessels ; which, though un¬ 
finished, will now require immense 
sums of money to be restored to 
the condition in which they were, 
when committed to their proper 
element. On this subject, there 
can be but little doubt that our 
best policy would be to discontinue 
the building of ships of the first 
and second class, and look rather 
to tin: possession of ample mate¬ 
rials, prepared for the emergencies 
of war, than to the number of 
vessels which we can float in a 
season of peace, as the index of 
our naval power. Judicious de- 
posites in Navy yards, of limber 
and other materials, fashioned 
under the hands of skilful work¬ 
men, and fitted for prompt appli¬ 
cation to their various purposes, 
would? enable us, at all times, to 
construct vessels as fast as they 
can be; manned; and save the 
heavy expense of repairs, except 
to such vessels as must be em¬ 
ployed in guarding our commerce. 
The proper points for the estab¬ 
lishment of these yards arc indi¬ 
cated with so much force in the 
report of the Navy Board, that, in 
recommending it to your attention, 
I deem it unnecessary to do more 
than express my hearty concur¬ 
rence in their views. The Yard 
in this District, being already fur¬ 
nished witft moSt of the machinery 
necessary for ship-building, will 


be competent to the supply of the 
two selected by the Board as 
the best for the concentration of 
materials; and, from the facility 
and certainty of communication 
between them, it will be useless 
to incur, at those depots, the ex¬ 
pense of similar machinery, espe¬ 
cially that used in preparing 
the usual metallic and wooden 
furniture of vessels. 

Another improvement would be 
effected by dispensing altogether 
with the Navy Board, as now 
constituted, and substituting, in its 
stead, bureaus similar to those 
already existing in the War De¬ 
partment. Each member of the 
Board, transferred to the head of 
a separate bureau, charged with 
specific duties, would feel, in its 
highest degree, that wholesome 
responsibility which cannot be 
divided without a far more than 
proportionate diminution of its 
force. Their valuable services 
would become still more so when 
separately appropriated to distinct 
portions of the great interests of 
tin; Navy ; to the prosperity of 
which each would be impelled to 
devote himself bv the strongest 
motives. Under such an arrange¬ 
ment, every branch of this impor¬ 
tant service would assume a more 
simple and precise character; its 
efficiency would be increased, 
and scrupulous economy in the 
expenditure of public money pro¬ 
moted. 

I would also recommend tiiat 
the Marine Crops be merged in 
the artillery or infantry, as the 
best mode of curing the many 
defects in its organization. But 
little exceeding in number any of 
the regiments of infantry, that 
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corps has, besides its Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant, five Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonels, who receive 
the full pay and emoluments of 
their brevet rank, without render¬ 
ing proportionate service. Details 
for marine service could as well 
be made from the artillery or 
infantry — there being no peculiar 
training requisite for it. 

With these improvements,.and 
such others as zealous w atchful- 
ness and mature consideration 
may suggest, there can be little 
doubt that, under an energetic 
administration of its affairs, the 
Navy may soon be made every¬ 
thing that the nation wishes it to 
be. Its efficiency in the suppres¬ 
sion of piracy in the West India 
seas, and wherever its squadrons 
have been employed in securing 
the interests of the country, will 
appear from the report of the 
Secretary, to which I refer you, 
for other interesting details. 
Among these I would bespeak the 
attention of Congress for the 
views presented in relation to the 
inequality between the army and 
navy as to the pay of officers. 
No such inequality should prevail 
between these brave defenders of 
their country; and where it does 
exist, it is submitted to Congress 
whether it ought not to be recti¬ 
fied. 

The report of the Postmaster 
General is referred to as exhibit¬ 
ing a highly satisfactory admin¬ 
istration of that Department. 
Abuses have been reformed; in¬ 
creased expedition in the transpor¬ 
tation of the mail secured; and 
its revenue much improved. In 
a political point of view, this De¬ 
partment is chiefly important as 


affording the means of diffusing 
knowledge. It is to the body 
politic what the veins and arteries 
are to the natural — conveying 
rapidly and regularly, to the re¬ 
motest parts of the system, correct 
information of the operations of 
the Government; and bringing 
back to it the wishes and feelings 
of the People. Through its agency, 
we have secured to ourselves the 
full enjoyment of the blessings of 
a free press. 

In this general survey of our 
affairs, a subject of high impor¬ 
tance presents itself in the present 
organization of the Judiciary. A 
uniform operation of the Federal 
Government in the different States 
is certainly desirable; and, exist¬ 
ing as they do in the Union, on 
the basis of perfect equality, each 
State has a right to expecj that 
the benefits conferred on the citi¬ 
zens of others should be extended 
to hers. The judicial system of 
the United States exists in all its 
efficiency in only fifteen members 
of the Union; to three others, file 
Circuit Courts, which constitute 
an important part of that system, 
have been imperfectly extended 
and, to the remaining six, alto¬ 
gether denied. Tiie effect has 
been to withhold from the inhabit¬ 
ants of the latter the advantages 
afforded (by the Supreme Court) 
to' their fellow citizens in other 
States, in the whole extent of the 
criminal, and much of the civil 
authority of the Federal Judiciary. 
That this state of things ought to 
be remedied, if it can be done 
consistently with the public wel¬ 
fare, is not to be doubted: neither 
is it to be disguised that the 
organization of our judicial system 
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is at once a difficult and delicate 
task. To extend the Circuit 
Courts equally throughout the 
different parts of the Union, and, 
at the same lime, to avoid such a 
multiplication of members as 
would encumber the Supreme 
Appellate Tribunal, is the object 
desired. Perhaps it might be 
accomplished by dividing the Cir¬ 
cuit Judges into two classes, and 
p r , .viriii that the Suprenx? Court 
should be held by those classes 
alternately — the Chief Justice 
always presiding. 

If an extension of the Circuit 
Comt system to those States 
which do not now enjoy its bene¬ 
fits should be determined upon, it 
would, of course, be necessary to 
revise the present arrangement of 
the circuits; and even if that sys¬ 
tem should not be enlarged, such 
a revision is recommended. 

A provision for taking the cen¬ 
sus of*the. People of the United 
States will, to insure the comple¬ 
tion of that work within a conve¬ 
nient time, claim the early atten¬ 
tion of Congress. 

The great and constant increase 
of hus'hcss in the Department of 
S^'ito • forced itself, at an early 
period, upon the attention of the 
Executive. Thirteen years ago, 
it was, iu Mr Madison’s last mes¬ 
sage to Congress, made the subject 
of an earnest recommcndaiiop, 
which has been repeated by both 
of bis successors; and my com¬ 
paratively limited experience has 
satisfied me of its justness. It has 
arisen from many causes, not the 
least of which is the large addition 
that has been made to the family 
of indepeqjlent # nations, and the 
proportionate extension of our 


foreign relations. The remedy 
proposed was the establishment of 
a Home Department — a measure 
which does riot appear to have 
met die views of Congress, on ac¬ 
count of its supposed tendency to 
increase gradually, and impercep¬ 
tibly, ihe already too strong bias 
of the federal system towards the 
exercise of authority not delegated 
to it. 1 am not, therefore, dis¬ 
posed to revive the recommenda¬ 
tion ; but am not the less impress¬ 
ed with the importance of so 
organizing that Department, that 
its Secretary may devote more of 
his time to our foreign relations. 
Clearly satisfied that the public 
good would he promoted by some 
suitable provision on the subject, 
J respectfully invite your attention 
to it. 

The charter of the hank of the 
United States expires in 1836, 
and its stockholders will most pro¬ 
bably apply for a renewal of theii 
privileges. In order to avoid the 
evils resulting from precipitancy 
in a measure involving such im¬ 
portant principles, and such deep 
pecuniary interests, I feci that 1 
cannot, in justice to the parties 
interested, too soon present if to 
the deliberate consideration of the 
Legislature and the People. Both 
the constitutionality and the expe¬ 
diency of the law creating this 
Bank arc well questioned by a 
large portion of our fellow-citizens; 
and it must he admitted by all, 
that it has failed in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency. 

Under these circumstances, if 
such an institution is deemed 
essential to the fisfcal operations 
of the Government, I submit to 
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the wisdom of the Legislature 
whether a national one, founded 
upon the credit of the Government 
and its revenues, might not be 
devised, which would avoid all 
constitutional difficulties; and, at 
the same time, secure all the ad¬ 
vantages to the Government and 
country that were expected to 
result from the present Bank. 

I cannot close this communica¬ 
tion without bringing to your View 

O O ml 

the justclaim of the representatives 
of Commodore Decatur, his offi¬ 
cers and crew, arising from the 
recapture of the frigate Philadel¬ 
phia, under the heavy batteries of 
Tripoli. Although sensible, as a 
general rule, of the impropriety 
of Executive interference under a 
Government like ours, where every 
individual enjoys the right of 
directly petitioning Congress; yet, 
viewing this case as one of a very 
peculiar character, I deem it my 
duty to recommend it to your 
favorable consideration. Besides 


the justice of this claim, as corres¬ 
ponding to those which have been 
since recognised and satisfied, it 
is the fruit of a deed of patriotic 
and chivalrous daring, which 
infused life and confidence into 
our infant Navy, and contributed, 
as much as any exploit ih its his¬ 
tory, to elevate our national char¬ 
acter. Public gratitude, therefore, 
stamps her seal upon it; and the 
meed should not be withheld which 
may hereafter operate as a stimu¬ 
lus to our gallant tars. 

I now commend you, fellow- 
citizens, to the guidance of Al¬ 
mighty God, with a full reliance 
on bis merciful providence Cor the 
maintenance of our free institu¬ 
tions ; and with an earnest suppli¬ 
cation, that, whatever errors it 
may be my lot to commit, in dis¬ 
charging the arduous duties which 
have devolved on me, will rind a 
remedy in the harmony and wis¬ 
dom of your counsels. *' 

Andrew Jackson. 


Message from the President of the United States , returning to the 
House of Representatives the enrolled bill , entitled ‘ Jin act ati- 
thorizing a subscription of stock in the Mmjsvillc , Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company ,’ with liis 


objections thereto. 

To the House of Representative!!. 

Gentlemen : I have maturely 
considered the bill proposing to 
authorize ‘ a subscription of stock 
in the Maysville, Washington, 
Paris, and Lexington Turnpike 
Hoad Company,’ and now return 
the same to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in "which it originated, 
with my objections to its passage. 


, Sincerely friendly to the im¬ 
provement of our country by 
means of roads and canals, 1 
regret that any difference of opin¬ 
ion in the mode of contributing 
to it should exist between us; 
and if, in stating this difference, I 
go beyond what the occasion may 
he deemed to cqll for, 1 hope to 
find an apology in the] great im- 
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portance of the subject, an un¬ 
feigned respect for the high source 
from which this branch of it has 
emanated, and an anxious wish 
to he correctly understood by my 
constituents in the discharge of 
all my duties. Diversity of senti¬ 
ment among public functionaries, 
actuated by the same general 
motives, on the character and 
tendency of particular measures, 
is an incident common to all Gov¬ 
ernments, and the more to be 
expected in one which, like ours, 
owes its existence to the freedom 
of opinion, and must be upheld by 
the same influence. Controlled, 
as we thus arc, by ahighcr tribunal, 
before which our respective acts 
will be canvassed with the indu\- 
gence due to the imperfections of 
our nature, and with that intelli¬ 
gence and unbiassed judgment 
wind* arc the true correctives of 
error, all that our responsibility 
demands is, that the public good 
should be the measure of our 
views, dictating alike their frank 
expression and honest mainto- 
naficc. 

In the message which was pre¬ 
sented 'to Congress at the opening 
its present session, 1 endeavor¬ 
ed to exhibit briefly my views 
upon the important and highly 
interesting subject to which out- 
attention is now to be directed. 
I was desirous of presenting # to 
the Representatives of the several 
States, in Congress assembled, 
the inquiry, whether some mode 
could not be devised, which would 
reconcile the diversity of opinion 
concerning the powers of this 
Government over the subject of 
internal improvement, and the 
manner in whicn these powers, if 


conferred by the Constitution, 
ought to be exercised. The act 
which I am called upon to con¬ 
sider, has, therefore, been passed 
with a knowledge of my views on 
this question, as these are express¬ 
ed in the message referred to. 
In that document the following 
suggestions will be found : 

1 After the extinction of the 
public debt, it is not probable that 
any adjustment of the tariff, upon 
principles satisfactory to the peo¬ 
ple of.the Union, will, until a 
remote period, if ever, leave the 
Government without a considera¬ 
ble surplus in the Treasury, be¬ 
yond what may be required for 
its current service. As then the 
period approaches when the appY\- 
cation of the revenue to the pay¬ 
ment of debt will cease, the dis¬ 
position of the surplus will pre¬ 
sent a subject for the serious 
deliberation of Congress; and it 
may be fortunate for the country 
that it is yet to be decided. 
Considered in connexion with the 
difficulties which have heretofore 
attended appropriations for pur¬ 
poses of internal improvement, 
and with those which this expe¬ 
rience tells us will certainly arise, 
whenever power over such sub¬ 
jects may be exercised by the 
General Government, it is hoped 
that it may lead to the adoption 
of some plan which will reconcile 
the diversified interests of the 
States, and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every mem¬ 
ber of the Union, in peace and 
in war, will be benefited by the 
improvement of inland navigation 
and the construction of highways 
in the several States. Let us 
then endeavor to attain this benefit 
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in a mode which will be satisfac¬ 
tory to all. That hitherto adopted 
has been deprecated as an infrac¬ 
tion of the Constitution by many 
of our fellow-citizens; while by 
others it has been viewed as inex¬ 
pedient. All feel that it has been 
employed at the expense of har¬ 
mony in the Legislative Councils.’ 
And adverting to the constitution¬ 
al power of Congress to make 
what I considered a proper‘dis¬ 
position of the surplus revenue, I 
subjoined the following remarks : 
1 To avoid these evils, it appears 
to me that the most safe, just, and 
federal disposition which could be 
made of the surplus revenue, 
would be its apportionment among 
the several States, according to 
their ratio of representation ; and 
should this measure not be found 
warranted by the Constitution, 
that it would be expedient to pro¬ 
pose to the States an amendment 
authorizing it.’ 

The constitutional power of the 
Federal Government to construct 
or promote works of internal im¬ 
provement, presents itselt in two 
points of v.cw : the first, as bear¬ 
ing upon the sovereignty of the 
States within whose limits their 
execution is contemplated, if ju¬ 
risdiction of the territory, which 
they may occupy, be claimed as 
necessary to their preservation 
and use: the second, as asserting 
the simple right to appropriate 
money from the NationalTreasury 
in aid of such works, when un¬ 
dertaken by State authority, sur¬ 
rendering the claim of jurisdic¬ 
tion. lij.lhe first view, the ques¬ 
tion of power is an open one, and 
can be decide'd without the em¬ 
barrassments attending the other, 


arising from the practice of the 
Government. Although frequent¬ 
ly and strenuously attempted, the 
power, to this extent, has never 
been exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment in a single instance. It does 
not, in my opinion, possess it: and 
no hill,therefore, which admits it, 
can receive my official sanction. 

But, in the other view of the 
power, the question is differently 
situated. The ground taken, at 
an early period ol the Govern¬ 
ment, was, ‘ that, whenever money 
has been raised by the general 
authority, and is to be applied to 
a particular measure, a question 
arises, whether the particular 
measure be within the enumerated 
authorities vested in Congress, 
if it he, the money requisite for 
it may be applied to it; if not, no 
such application can be made.’ 
The document in which thig>prin¬ 
ciple was first advanced is of 
deservedly high authority, and 
should he held in grateful remem¬ 
brance for its immediate agency 
in rescuing the country Irom much 
existing abuse, and for its con¬ 
servative effect upon some ot the 
most valuable principles 'of the 
Constitution. The symmetry ai*d 
purity of the Government wonld, 
doubtless, have been better pre¬ 
served, if this restriction of the 
power of appropriation could have 
byon maintained without weaken¬ 
ing its ability to fulfil the general 
objects of its institution — an ef¬ 
fect so likely to attend iij admis¬ 
sion, notwithstanding its apparent 
fitness, that every subsequent ad¬ 
ministration of the Government, 
embracing a period of thirty out 
of the fortytwo yqars pf its exist¬ 
ence, has adopted a more enlarged 
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construction of the power. It is 
not my purpose to detain you by 
a minute recital of the acts which 
sustain this assertion, but it is 
proper that I should notice some 
of the most prominent, in order 
that the reflections which they 
suggest ft) my mind may be bet¬ 
ter understood. 

In the administration of Mr 
Jefferson we have two examples 
of the exercise of the right of 
appropriation, which, in the con¬ 
siderations that led to their adop¬ 
tion, and in their effects upon the 
public mind, have had a greater 
agency in marking the character 
of the power, than any subse¬ 
quent events. I allude to the 
payment of fifteen millions of 
dollars for the purchase of Louis¬ 
iana, and to the original appropria¬ 
tion for the construction of the 
Cumterland Road ; the latter act 
deriving much weight from the 
acquiescence and approbation of 
three of the most powerful of the 
original members of the Confed¬ 
eracy, expressed through their 
respective Legislatures. Although 
the circumstances of the latter 
case may be such as to deprive 
so* much of it as relates to the 
actual construction of the road, 
of the force of an obligatory ex¬ 
position of the Constitution, it 
must, nevertheless, be admitted 
that, so far as the mere appropria¬ 
tion of money is concerned, they 
present the principle in its most 
imposing aspect. No less than 
twentythree different laws have 
been passed through all the forms 
of the Constitution, appropriating 
upwards of two millions and a 
half of dollars out of the National 
Treasury in support of that im- 
3 


provement, with the approbation 
of every President of the United 
States, including my predecessor, 
since its commencement. 

Independently of the sanction 
given to appropriations for the 
Cumberland and other roads and 
objects, under this power, the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr Madison was 
characterised by an act which 
furnishes the su-ongest evidence 
of His opinion of its extent. A 
bill was passed through both 
Housed of Congress, and present¬ 
ed for his approval, ‘ setting apart 
and pledging certain funds for 
constructing roads and canals, and 
improving the navigation of water 
courses, in order to facilitate, pro¬ 
mote, and give security to internal 
commerce among the several 
States; and to render more easy, 
and less expensive, the means and 
provisions lor the common de¬ 
fence.’ Regarding the bill as 
asserting a power in the Federal 
Government to construct roads 
and canals within the limits of the 
States in which they were made, 
he objected to its passage, on the 
ground of its unconslitutionality, 
declaring that the assent of the 
respective States, in the mode 
provided by the bill, could not 
confer the power in question j 
that the only cases in which the 
consent and cession of particular 
States can extend the power of 
Congress, are those specified and 
provided for in the Constitution; 
and superadding to these avowals, 
his opinion, that ‘ a restriction of 
the poyver “ to provide for the 
common defence and general weL 
fare,” to cases whjch are to oe 
provided for by the expend* cure 
of money, would still leave '/rithin 
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the legislative power of Congress, 
all the great and most important 
measures of Government, money 
being the ordinary and necessary 
means of carrying them into ex¬ 
ecution.’ I have not been able 
to consider these declarations in 
any other point of view, than as 
a concession that the right of 
appropriation is not limited by 
the power to carry into effect the 
measure for which the money is 
asked, as was formerly contended. 

The views of Mr Monroe upon 
this subject were not left to infer¬ 
ence. During his administration 
a bill was passed through both 
Houses of Congress, conferring , 
the jurisdiction and prescribing 
the mode by which the Federal 
Government should exercise it, 
in the case of the Cumberland 
road. He returned it, with ob¬ 
jections to its passage, and, in 
assigning them, took occasion to 
say, that, in the early stages of 
the Government, he had inclined 
to the construction that it had no 
right to expend money except in 
the performance of acts author¬ 
ized by the other specific grants 
of power, according to a strict 
construction of them ; but that, on 
further reflection and observation, 
his mind had undergone a change; 
that his opinion then was, ‘ that 
Congress have an unlimited power 
to raise money, and that, in its 
appropriation, they have a discre¬ 
tionary power, restricted only by 
the duty to appropriate it to pur¬ 
poses of common defence, and 
of general, not local — national, 
not Stat6 benefitand this was 
avowed to be the governing prin¬ 
ciple through the residue of his 
administration. The views of the 


last administration are of such 
recent date as to render a particu¬ 
lar reference to them unnecessary. 
It is well known that the appro¬ 
priating power, to the utmost ex¬ 
tent which had been claimed for 
it, in relation to internal improve¬ 
ments, was fully recognised and 
exercised by it. 

This brief reference to known 
facts will be sufficient to show the 
difficulty, if not impracticability, 
of bringing back the operations 
of the Government to the con¬ 
struction of the Constitution set 
up in 1798, assuming that to be 
its true reading, in relation to the 
, power under consideration : thus 
giving an admonitory proof of the 
force of implication, and the ne¬ 
cessity of guarding the Constitu¬ 
tion with sleepless vigilance, 
against the authority of preced¬ 
ents which have not the sanction 
of its most plainly defined powers. 
For, although it is the duty of all 
to look to that sacred instrument, 
instead of the statute book; to 
repudiate, at all times, encroach¬ 
ments upon its spirit, which are 
too apt to be effected by the con¬ 
juncture of peculiar and facilitat¬ 
ing circumstances, it is not less 
true, that the public ‘good and the 
nature of our political institutions 
require, that individual differences 
should yield to a well settled ac¬ 
quiescence of the people and 
confederated authorities, in par¬ 
ticular constructions of the Con¬ 
stitution, on doubtful points. Not 
to concede this much to the spirit 
of our institutions, would impair 
their stability, and defeat the ob¬ 
jects of the Constitution itself. 

The bill before me does not 
call for a more definite opinion 
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upon the particular circumstances 
which will warrant appropriations 
of money by Congress, to aid 
works ol internal improvement: 
for, although the extension of the 
power to apply money beyond 
that of carrying into effect the 
object for which it is appropriated, 
has, as we have seen, been long 
claimed and exercised by the 
Federal Government, yet such 
grants have always been profess¬ 
edly under the control of the 
general principle, that the works 
which might be thus aided, should 
be ‘of a general, not local— 
national, not State character. 
A disregard of this distinction 
would of necessity lead to the 
subversion of the federal system. 
That even this is an unsafe one, 
arbitrary in its nature, and liable, 
consequently, to great abuses, is 
too obvious to require the con¬ 
firmation of experience. It is, 
howefer, sufficiently definite and 
imperative to my mind, to forbid 
my approbation of any bill having 
the character of the one under 
consideration. I have given to 
its provisions all the reflection 
demanded by a just regard for the 
interests of those of our fellow- 
citizens who have desired its pas¬ 
sage, and by the respect which 
is due to a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government; but I am not 
able to view it in any other light 
than as a measure of purely local 
character; or, if it can be con¬ 
sidered national, that no further 
distinction between the appropri¬ 
ate duties of the General and 
State Governments need be at¬ 
tempted : for there can be no 
local interest hat may not with 
equal propriety be denominated 


national. It has no connexion 
with any established system of 
improvements; is exclusively 
within the limits of a State, start¬ 
ing at a point on the Ohio river, 
and running out sixty miles to an 
interior town ; and even as far as 
tlie State is interested, conferring 
partial instead of general advan¬ 
tages. 

Considering the magnitude and 
importance of the power, and 
the embarrassments to which, 
from the very nature of the thing, 
its exercise must, necessarily, be 
subjected, the real friends of in¬ 
ternal improvement ought not to be 
willing to confide it to accident 
and chance. What is properly 
national in its character, or other¬ 
wise, is an inquiry which is often 
extremely difficult of solution. 
The appropriations of one year, 
for an object which is considered 
national, may be rendered nuga¬ 
tory, by the refusal of a succeed¬ 
ing Congress to continue the work, 
on the ground that it is local. 
No aid can be derived from the 
intervention of corporations. The 
question regards the character of 
the work, not that of those by 
whom it is to be accomplished. 
Notwithstanding the union of the 
Government with the corporation, 
by whose immediate agency any 
work of internal improvement is 
carried on, the inquiry will still 
remain — is it national, and con¬ 
ducive to the benefit of the whole 
—or local, and operating only 
to the advantage of a portion of 
the Union? 

But, although I might not feel 
it to be my official duty to inter¬ 
pose the Executive veto to the 
passage'of a bill, appropriating 
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money for the construction of such 
works as are authorized by the 
States, and are national in their 
character, I do not wisli to be 
understood as expressing an opin¬ 
ion, that it is expedient, at this 
time, for the General Government 
to embark in a system of this 
kind; and, anxious that my con¬ 
stituents should be possessed of 
my views on this, as well as on 
all other subjects which they have 
committed to my discretion, I shall 
state them frankly and ‘briefly. 
Besides many minor considera¬ 
tions, there are two prominent 
views of the subject which have 
made a deep impression upon my 
mind, which, I think, are well 
entitled to your serious attention, 
and will, I hope, be maturely 
weighed by the people. 

From the Official communica¬ 
tion submitted to you, it appears, 
that, if no adverse and unforeseen 
contingency happens in our foreign 
relations, and no unusual diversion 
be made of the funds set apart 
for the payment of the national 
debt, we may look with confi¬ 
dence to its entire extinguishment 
in the short period of four years. 
The extent to which this pleasing 
anticipation is dependent upon 
the policy which may be pursued 
in relation to measures of the 
character of the one now under 
consideration, must be obvious to 
all, and equally so, that the events 
of the present session are well 
calculated to awaken public so¬ 
licitude upon the subject. By 
the statement from the Treasury 
Department, and those from the 
Clerks of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, herewith sub¬ 
mitted, it appears that' the bills 


which have passed into laws, and 
those which, in all probability, 
will pass before the adjournment 
of Congress, anticipate appropri¬ 
ations which, with the ordinary 
expenditures for the support of 
Government, will exceed con¬ 
siderably the amount in the Treas¬ 
ury for the year 1830. Thus, 
while We are diminishing the 
revenue by a reduction of the 
duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
the appropriations for internal 
improvement are increasing be¬ 
yond the available means of the 
Treasuvv ; and if to this calcula- 
tion be added the amounts con¬ 
tained in bills which arc pending 
before the two Houses, it may be 
safely affirmed that ten millions 
of dollars would not make up 
the excess over the Treasury 
receipts, unless the payment of 
the national debt be postponed, 
and the means now pledged to 
that object applied to thoSe enu¬ 
merated in these bills. Without 
a well-regulated system of inter¬ 
nal improvement, this exhausting 
mode of appropriation is not lively 
to be avoided, and the plaip conse¬ 
quence must be, either a continu¬ 
ance of the national debt, o» a 
resort to additional taxes. 

Although many of the States, 
with a laudable zeal, and under 
the influence of an enlightened 
policy, are successfully applying 
their separate efforts to works of 
this character, the desire to enlist 
the aid of the General Govern¬ 
ment in the construction of such 
as from their nature ought to de¬ 
volve upon it, and to which the 
means of the individual States 
are inadequate, .is both rational 
and patriotic; and, if that desire 
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is not gratified now, it does not 
follow that it never will be. The 
general intelligence and public 
spirit of the American people fur¬ 
nish a sure guarantee, that, at the 
proper time, this policy will be 
madfe to prevail under circumstan¬ 
ces more auspicious to its success¬ 
ful prosecution than thoje which 
now exist. But, great as this ob¬ 
ject undoubtedly is, it is not the 
only one which demands the fos¬ 
tering care of the Government. 
The preservation and success of 
the Republican principle rest with 
us. Tq elevate its character, and 
extend its influence, rank among 
our most important duties; and 
the best means to accomplish this 
desirable end, are those which 
will rivet the attachment of our 
citizens to the government of their 
choice, by the comparative light¬ 
ness of their public burthens, and 
by tho.attraction which the supe¬ 
rior success of its operations will 
present to the admiration and re¬ 
spect of the world. Through the 
faver of an overruling and indul¬ 
gent Providence, our country is 
blessed • with general prosperity, 
and our citizens exempted fromjhe 
pressure of taxation, which other 
less favored portions of the human 
family, are obliged to bear; yet, 
it is true, that many of the taxes 
collected from our citizens, through 
the medium of imposts, have, fdr 
a considerable period, been oner¬ 
ous. In many particulars, these 
taxes have borne severely upon 
the laboring and less prosperous 
classes of the community, being 
imposed on the necessaries of life, 
and this, too, in cases where the 
burthen was nof relieved by the 
consciousness, that it would ul- 
3 * 


timately contribute to make us 
independent of foreign Nations 
for articles of prime necessity, 
by the encouragement of their 
growth and manufacture at home. 
They have been cheerfully borne, 
because they were thought to be 
necessary to the support of Gov¬ 
ernment, and the payment of the 
debts unavoidably incurred in the 
acquisition and maintenance of 
our national rights and liberties. 
But have we a right to calculate 
on the same cheerful acquiescence, 
when it is known that the neces¬ 
sity for their continuance would 
cease, were it not for irregular, 
improvident, and unequal appro¬ 
priations of the public funds? 
Will not the people demand, as 
they have a right to do, such a 
prudent system of expenditure as 
will pay the debts of the Union, 
and authorize the reduction of 
every tax to as low a point as the 
wise observance of the necessity 
to protect that poilion of our 
manufactures and labor, whose 
prosperity is essential to our na¬ 
tional safety and independence, 
will allow ? When the National 
debt is paid, the duties upon those 
articles which we do not raise 
may be repealed with safety, and 
still leave, I trust, without oppres 
sion to any section of the country, 
an accumulating surplus fund, 
which may be beneficially applied 
to some well digested system of 
improvement. 

Under this view, the question, 
as to the manner in which the 
Federal Government can, or ought 
to embark in the constr&ction of 
roads and canals, • and the ex¬ 
tent to which it may impose bur¬ 
thens on the people for these 
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purposes, may be presented on 
its own merits, free of all disguise, 
and of every embarrassment, 
except such as may arise from the 
Constitution itself. Assuming 
these suggestions to be correct, 
will not our constituents require 
the observance of a course by 
which they can be effected ? 
Ought they not to require it? 
With the best disposition to t nid, 
as far as I can conscientiously, in 
furtherance of works of internal 
improvement, my opinion is, that 
the soundest views of national 
policy at this time, point to such 
a course. Besides the avoidance 
of an evil influence upon the 
local concerns of the country, 
how solid is the advantage which 
the Government will reap from it 
in the elevation of its character! 
How gratifying the effect of pre¬ 
senting to the world the sublime 
spectacle of a republic, of more 
than twelve millions of happy 
people, in the fiftyfourth year of 
her existence — after having pass¬ 
ed through two protracted wars, 
the one for the acquisition, and 
the other for the maintenance of 
liberty—free from debt, and with 
all her immense resources unfet¬ 
tered ! What a salutary influence 
would not such an exhibition ex¬ 
ercise upon the cause of liberal 
principles and free government 
throughout the world! Would 
we not ourselves find, in its effect, 
an additional guarantee, that our 
political institutions will be trans¬ 
mitted to the most remote pos¬ 
terity without decay ? A course 
of policy destined to witness events 
like these cannot be benefited by 
a legislation, which tolerates a 
scramble for appropriations that 


have no relation to any general 
system of improvement, and 
whose good effects must of neces¬ 
sity be very limited. In the best 
view of these appropriations, the 
abuses to which they lead far 
exceed,the good whicl^ they are 
capable of promoting. They may 
be resorted to as artful expedients 
to shift upon the Government 
the losses of unsuccessful private 
speculation, and thus, by minis¬ 
tering to personal ambition and 
self-aggrandizement, tend to sap 
the foundations of public virtue, 
and taint the administration of the 
Government with a demoralizing 
influence. 

In the other view of the subject, 
and the only remaining one which 
it is my intention to present at this 
time, is involved the expediency 
of embarking in a system of inter¬ 
nal improvement without a pre¬ 
vious amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion, explaining and defining the 
precise powers of the Federal 
Government over it. Assuming 
the right to appropriate money to 
aid in the construction of national 
works, to be warranted* by the 
cotemporaneous and continued 
exposition of the Constitution, *its 
insufficiency for the successful 
prosecution of them must be ad¬ 
mitted by all candid minds. If 
we look to usage to define the 
ektent of the right, that will be 
found so variant, and embracing 
so much that has been overruled, 
as to involve the whole subject in 
great uncertainty, and to render 
the execution of our respective 
duties in relation to it, replete 
with difficulty and embarrassment. 
It is in regard to such* works, and 
the acquisition of additional terri- 
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lory, that the practice obtained its 
first footing. In most, if not all 
other disputed questions of appro¬ 
priation, the construction of the 
Constitution may be regarded as 
unsettled, if the right to apply 
money,.in the enumerated cases, 
is placed on the ground of usage. 

This subject has be t en one of 
much, and I may add painful re¬ 
flection to me. It has bearings 
that are well calculated to exert a 
powerful influence upon our hith¬ 
erto prosperous system of govern¬ 
ment, and which, on some ac¬ 
counts, may even excite despon¬ 
dency in the breast of an American 
citizen. I will not detain you 
with professions of zeal in the 
cause of Internal Improvements. 
If to be their friend is a virtue, 
which deserves commendation, 
our country is blessed with an 
abundance of it: for I do not 
suppose there is an intelligent citi¬ 
zen who does not wish to see 
them flourish. But though all are 
their friends, but few, I trust, are 
uamindful of the means by which 
they should be promoted: none 
certainly arc so degenerate as to 
desire their success at the cost of 
fliat sacred instrument, with the 
preservation of which is indissolu¬ 
bly bound our country’s hopes. 
If different impressions are enter¬ 
tained in any quarter; if it is ex¬ 
pected that the people of this 
country, reckless of their constitu¬ 
tional obligations, will prefer their 
local interest to .the principles of 
the Union, such expectations will 
in the end be disappointed ; or, if 
it be not so, then indeed has the 
world but little to hope from the 
example * of * free government. 
When an honest observance of 


constitutional compacts cannot be 
obtained from communities like 
ours, it need not be anticipated 
elsewhere; and the cause in 
which there has been so much 
martyrdom, and from which so 
much was expected by the friends 
of liberty, may be abandoned : 
and the degrading truth, that man 
is unfit for self-government, ad- 
mitjted. And this will be the 
case, if expediency be made a rule 
of construction in interpreting the 
Constitution. Power, in no gov¬ 
ernment, could desire a better 
shield for the insidious advances 
which it is ever ready to make 
upon the checks that are designed 
to restrain its action. 

But I do not entertain such 
gloomy apprehensions. If it be 
the wish of the people that the 
construction of roads and canals 
should be conducted by the Fed¬ 
eral Government, it is not only 
highly expedient, but indispensably 
necessary, that a previous amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution, delegat¬ 
ing the necessary power, and de¬ 
fining and restricting its exercise 
with reference to the sovereignty 
of the States, should be made. 
Without it, nothing extensively 
useful can be effected. The 
right to exercise as much jurisdic¬ 
tion as is necessary to preserve 
the works, and to raise funds by 
the collection of tolls to keep 
them in repair cannot be dispensed 
with. The Cumberland road 
should be an instructive admoni¬ 
tion of the consequences of acting 
without this right. Year after 
year, contests are witnessed, grow¬ 
ing out of efforts to obtain the 
necessary appropriations for com¬ 
pleting and repairing this useful 
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work. While one Congress may 
claim and exercise the power, a 
succeeding one may deny it, and 
this fluctuation of opinion must be 
unavoidably fatal to any scheme, 
which, from its extent, would pro¬ 
mote the interests and elevate the 
character of the country. The 
experience of the past has shown 
that the opinion of Congress is 
subject to such fluctuations. , 

If it be the desire of the people 
that the agency of the Federal 
Government should be confined 
to the appropriation of money, in 
aid of such undertakings, in vir¬ 
tue of State authorities, then the 
occasion, the manner, and the ex¬ 
tent of the appropriations, should 
be made the subject of constitu¬ 
tional regulation. This is the 
more necessary, in order that they 
may be equitable among the sev¬ 
eral States; promote harmony 
between different sections of the 
Union and their Representatives; 
preserve other parts of the Consti¬ 
tution from being undermined by 
the exercise of doubtful powers, 
or the too great extension of those 
which are not so ; and protect the 
whole subject against the delete¬ 
rious influence of combinations to 
carry by concert, measures which, 
considered by themselves, might 
meet but little countenance. 

That a constitutional adjustment 
of this power, upon equitable prin¬ 
ciples, is, in the highest degree, de¬ 
sirable can scarcely be doubted ; 
nor can it fail to be promoted by 
every sincere friend to the success 
of our political institutions. In no 
Government are appeals to the 
source of powes* in cases of real 
doubt more suitable than in ours. 
No good motive can be assigned 


for the exercise of power by the 
constituted authorities, while those, 
for whose benefit it is to be exer¬ 
cised, have not conferred it, and 
may not be willing to confer it. 
It would seem to me that an honest 
applicatiqn of the conceded pow¬ 
ers of the General Government to 
the advancement of the common 
weal, presents a sufficient scope to 
satisfy a reasonable ambition. 
The difficulty and supposed im¬ 
practicability of obtaining an 
amendment of the Constitution in 
this respect, is, I firmly believe, in 
a great degree, unfounded. The 
time has never yet been, when the 
patriotism and intelligence of the 
American people were not fully 
equal to the greatest exigency, and 
it never will, when the subject 
calling forth their interposition is 
plainly presented to them. To 
do so with the questions involved 
in this bill, and to urge them^.o an 
early, zealous, and full considera¬ 
tion of their deep importance, is, 
in my estimation, among the high¬ 
est of our duties. • 

A supposed connexion between 
appropriations for internal im¬ 
provement and the system of pro¬ 
tecting duties, growing out of the 
anxieties of those more immedi¬ 
ately interested in their success, 
has given rise to suggestions which 
it is proper I should notice on this 
occasion. My opinions on these 
subjects have never been conceal¬ 
ed from those who had a light to 
know them. Those which I have 
entertained on the latter have fre¬ 
quently placed me in opposition 
to individuals as well as communi¬ 
ties, whose claims upon my friend¬ 
ship and gratitude are of the 
strongest character; but I trust 
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there has been nothing in ray 
public life which has exposed me 
to the suspicion of being thought 
capable of sacrificing my views of 
duty to private considerations, 
however strong they may have 
been, or deep the regrets which 
they are*capable of exciting. 

As long as the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures is di¬ 
rected to national ends, it shall 
receive from me a temperate but 
steady support. There is no ne¬ 
cessary connexion between it and 
the system of appropriations. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that 
the supposition of their dependence 
upon each other is calculated to 
excite the prejudices of the public 
against both. The former is sus¬ 
tained on the grounds of its con¬ 
sistency with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, of its origin 
being traced to the assent of all 
the parties to the original compact, 
and of its having the support and 
approbation of a majority of the 
people ; on which account, it is at 
least entitled to a fair experiment. 
Tne suggestions to which I have 
alluded refer to a forced continu¬ 
ance of the national debt, by 


means of large appropriations, as 
a substitute for the security which 
the system derives from tne pin- 
ciples on which it has hitherto been 
sustained. Such a course would 
certainly indicate either an unrea¬ 
sonable distrust of the people, or a 
consciousness that the system does 
not possess sufficient soundness for 
its support, if left to their volun¬ 
tary choice and its own merits. 
Thfese who suppose that any po¬ 
licy thus founded can be long 
upheld in this country, have looked 
upon its history with eyes very 
different from mine. This policy, 
like every other, must abide the 
will of the people, who will not 
be likely to allow any device, 
however specious, to conceal its 
character and tendency. 

In presenting these opinions I 
have spoken with the freedom and 
candor which I thought the occa-. 
sion for their expression called for, 
and now respectfully return the 
bill which has been under consid¬ 
eration, for your further delibera¬ 
tion and judgment. 

Andrew Jackson. 

May 27,1830. 


A Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Commerce , and Navigation, between 
the United States of America, and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil . 


In the name of the Most Holy and Indi¬ 
visible Trinity. 

The United States of America 
and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, during to establish a firm 
and permanent peace and friend¬ 
ship between both Nations, have 


resolved to fix, in a manner clear, 
distinct, and positive, the rules 
whieh shall in future be religiously 
observed between th©i one and 
the other, by means of a Treaty, 
or General Convention of Peace, 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navi¬ 
gation. 
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For this most desirable object, 
the President of the United States 
has conferred full power on Wil¬ 
liam Tudor their Charge d’Affaires 
at the Court of Brazil; and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil 
on the Most Illustrious and Most 
Excellent Marquez of Aracaty, a 
member of hisCouncil, Gentleman 
of the Imperial Bed-chamber, 
Councillor of the Treasury, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Aviz, Sen¬ 
ator of the Empire, Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Miguel de Souza 
Mello e Alvim, a member of his 
Council, Commanderof the Order 
of Aviz, Knight of the Imperial 
Order of the Cross, Chief of 
Division in the Imperial National 
Navy, Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Marine, who after 
having exchanged their said full 
powers, in due and proper form, 
have agreed to the following arti¬ 
cles: 

Article 1 . There shall be a 
perfect, firm and inviolable peace 
and friendship between the United 
States of America and their citi¬ 
zens, and His Imperial Majesty, 
his successors and subjects, 
throughout their possessions and 
territories respectively, without 
distinction of persons or places. 

Art. 2. The United States of 
America, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil, desiring to 
live in peace and harmony with all 
the other nations of the earth, by 
means of a policy frank and 
equally friendly with all, engage 
mutually, not to grant any partic¬ 
ular favor to other nations in re¬ 
spect of commerce and navigation, 
which shall not immediately be¬ 
come common to the other party, 


who shall enjoy the same freely, 
if the concession was freely made, 
or on allowing the same compen¬ 
sation, if the concession was con¬ 
ditional. It is understood, how¬ 
ever, that the relations and con¬ 
ventions which now exist or may 
hereafter exist between Brazil and 
Portugal, shall form an exception 
to this article. 

Art. 3. The two high contract¬ 
ing parties being likewise desirous 
of placing the commerce and navi¬ 
gation of their respective countries, 
on the liberal basis of perfect 
equality and reciprocity, mutually 
agree, that the citizens and sub¬ 
jects of each may frequent all the 
coasts and countries of the other, 
and reside and trade there in all 
kinds of produce, manufactures 
and merchandise: and they shall 
enjoy all the rights, privileges and 
exemptions, in navigation and 
commerce, which native citizens 
or subjects do, or shall ’enjoy, 
submitting themselves to the laws, 
decrees, and usages, there estab¬ 
lished, to which native citizens or 
subjects are subjected. But ft is 
understood that this artiqje does 
not include the coasting trade of 
eith'er country, the regulation *of 
which is reserved by the parties 
respectively, according to their 
own separate laws. 

Art. 4. They likewise agree 
that whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise, of 
any foreign country, can be from 
time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States, in their 
own vessels, may be also imported 
in vessels of Brazil: and that no 
higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage of the vessel and her car¬ 
go, shall be levied and collected, 
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whether the importation be made 
in the vessels of the one country 
or the other. And in like man¬ 
ner, that whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise of 
any foreign country, can be, from 
time to time, lawfully imported 
into the ‘Empire of Brazil, in its 
own vessels, may be also imported 
in vessels of the United States: 
and that no higher or other duties 
upon the tonnage of the vessel 
and her cargo, shall be levied or 
collected whether the importation 
be made in vessels of the one 
country, or of the other. And 
they agree that whatever may be 
lawfully exported, or re-exported 
from th'e one country in its own 
vessels, to any foreign country, 
may in like manner, be exported 
or re-exported in the vessels of 
the other country. And the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks, 
shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportation, or re¬ 
exportation, be made in vessels of 
the United States, or of the Em¬ 
pire of Brazil. The government 
of the United States however con¬ 
sidering the present state of the 
navigation of Brazil, agrees that a 
vessel shall be considered* as 
Brazilian, when the proprietor 
and captain are subjects of Brazil 
and the papers are \n legal form. 

Art. ft. No higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the United States, 
of any articles the produce or 
manufactures of the Empire of 
Brazil, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the Empire of 
Brazil, of any articles the produce 
or manufactures of the United 
States, than are or shall be payable 


on the like articles, being the pro¬ 
duce or manufactures of any other 
foreign countiy: nor shall any 
higher or other duties, or charges 
be imposed in either of the two 
countries, on the exportation of 
any articles to the United States, 
or to the Empire of Brazil re¬ 
spectively, than such as are paya¬ 
ble on the exportation of the like 
article to any other foreign country: 
nor tohall any prohibition be im¬ 
posed on the exportation or im¬ 
portation of any articles, the pro¬ 
duce or manufactures of the United 
States, or of the Empire of Brazil, 
to or from the territories of the 
United States, or to or from the 
territories of the Empire of Brazil, 
which shall not equally extend to 
all other nations. 

Art. 6 . It is likewise agreed, 
that it shall be wholly free for all 
merchants, commanders of ships, 
and other citizens or subjects of 
both countries, to manage them¬ 
selves their own business, in all 
the ports and places subject to the 
jurisdiction of each other, as well 
with respect to the consignment 
and sale of their goods and mer¬ 
chandise by wholesale or retail, as 
with respect to the loading, unload¬ 
ing and sending off their ships; 
they being in all these cases to be 
treated as citizens or subjects of 
the country in which they reside, 
or at least to be placed on a foot¬ 
ing with the subjects or citizens of 
the most favored nation. 

Art. 7. The citizens and sub¬ 
jects of neither of the contracting 
parties shall be liable to any em¬ 
bargo, nor be detained with their 
vessels, cargoes, or merchandise 
or effects, for any military expe¬ 
dition, nor for any public or private 
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purpose whatever, without allow¬ 
ing to those interested, sufficient 
indemnification. 

Art. 8. Whenever the citizens 
or subjects of either of the con¬ 
tracting parties shall be forced to 
seek reluge or asylum in the 
rivers, bays, ports or dominions of 
the other, with their vessels, 
whether of merchant or of war, 
public or private, through stress 
of weather, pursuit of pirates; or 
enemies, they shall be received 
and treated with humanity,* giving 
to them all favor and protection, 
for repairing their ships, procuring 
provision, and placing themselves 
in a situation to continue their 
voyage without obstacle or hin¬ 
drance of any kind. 

Art. 9. All the ships, mer¬ 
chandise and effects belonging to 
the citizens or subjects, of one of 
the contracting parties, which may 
be captured by pirates, whether 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, 
or on the high seas, and may be 
carried, or found in the rivers, 
roads, ports, bays, or dominions 
of the other, shall be delivered up 
to the owners, they proving in due 
and proper form, their rights be¬ 
fore the competent tribunals: it 
being well understood, that the 
claim should be made within the 
term of one year by the parties 
themselves, their attorneys, or 
agents of their respective Govern¬ 
ments. 

Art. 10. When any vessel be¬ 
longing to the citizens or subjects 
of either of the contracting parties, 
shall be wrecked, foundered, or 
shall suffer any damage, on the 
coasts, or within the dominions of 
the other, there shall be given to 
them all assistance and protection, 


in the same manner which is usual 
and customary with the vessels of 
the nation, where the damage 
happens, permitting them to unload 
the said vessel, if necessary, of its 
merchandise and effects, without 
exacting for it any duty, impost or 
contribution whatever, ilhtil they 
may be exported, unless they be 
destined for consumption. 

Art. 11. The citizens or sub¬ 
jects of each of the contracting 
parties shall have power to dispose 
of their personal goods within the 
jurisdiction of the other, by sale, 
donation, testament or otherwise ; 
and their representatives, being 
citizens or subjects of the other 
party, shall succeed to the said 
personal goods, whether by testa¬ 
ment, or ah intestato , and they 
may take possession thereof, either 
by themselves, or others acting for 
them, and dispose of the same at 
their will, paying such dues only 
as the inhabitants of the c&untry 
wherein said goods are, shall be 
subject to pay in like cases: and 
if, in the case of real estate, {he 
said heirs would be prevented 
from entering into the possession 
of the inheritance, on account of 
theih character of aliens, there 
shall be granted to them the term 
of three years, to dispose of the 
same, as they may think proper, 
and to withdraw the proceeds 
without molestation, or any other 
charges than those which are im¬ 
posed by the laws of the country. 

Art. 12. Both the contracting 
parties promise and engage for¬ 
mally to give their special protec¬ 
tion to the persons and property 
of the citizens and subjects of each 
other, of all occupations who may 
be in their territories, subject to 
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the jurisdiction of the one or the 
other, transient or dwelling therein, 
leaving open and free to them the 
tribunals of justice for their judicial 
intercourse, on the same terms 
which are usual and customary, 
with the natives or citizens and 
subjects Of the country irf which 
they may be; for which they 
may employ, in defence of their 
rights, such advocates, solicitors, 
notaries, agents, and factors, as 
they may judge proper in all their 
trials at law. 

Art. 13. It is likewise agreed, 
that the most perfect and entire 
security of conscience shall be 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of both the contracting parties in 
the countries subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the one and the other, 
without their being liable to be dis¬ 
turbed or molested on account of 
their ^religious belief, so long as 
they respect the laws and estab¬ 
lished • usages of the country. 
Moreover the bodies of the citizens 
and subjects of one of the con¬ 
tracting parties who may die in 
the* territories of the other, shall 
be burigd in the usual burying 
grounds, or in other decent or 
suitable places, and shall be pro¬ 
tected from violation or disturb¬ 
ance. 

Art. 14. It shall be lawful for 
the citizens and subjects of the 
United States of America, and of 
the Empire of Brazil, to sail with 
their ships, with all manner of 
liberty and security, no distinction 
being made who are the proprie¬ 
tors of the merchandise laden 
thereon, from any port to the 
places of those who now are, or 
who hereafter shall be, at enmity 
with either of the contracting 


parties. It shall likewise be law¬ 
ful for the citizens and subjects 
aforesaid, to sail with the ships 
and merchandises before men¬ 
tioned, and to trade with the same 
liberty and security, from the 
places, ports, and havens, of those 
who are enemies of either party, 
without any opposition, or disturb¬ 
ance whatsoever, not only directly 
from the places of the enemy be- 
fore "mentioned, to neutral places, 
but also from one place belonging 
to an enemy to another place be¬ 
longing to an enemy, whether they 
be under the jurisdiction of one 
power, or under several. And it is 
hereby stipulated, that free ships 
shall also give freedom to goods, 
and that everything shall b adeemed 
to be free, and exempt, which 
shall be found on board the ships 
belonging to the citizens or sub¬ 
jects of either of the contracting 
parries, although the whole lading, 
or any part thereof should ap¬ 
pertain to the enemies of either, 
contraband goods being always 
excepted. It is also agreed in 
like manner, that the same liberty 
be extended to persons who are 
on board a free ship, with this 
effect, that although they be ene¬ 
mies to both or either party, they 
are not to be taken out of that free 
ship, unless they are officers or 
soldiers, and in the actual service 
of the enemies: Provided, how¬ 
ever, and it is hereby agreed, that 
the stipulations in this article con¬ 
tained, declaring that the flag 
shall cover the property, shall be 
understood as applying to those 
Powers only, who recognise this 
principle; hot if either of the two 
contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third, and the other neutral, 
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the flag of the neutral shall cover 
the property of enemies whose 
governments acknowledge this 
principle, and not of others. 

Art. 15. It is likewise agreed, 
that in the case where the neutral 
flag of one of the contracting par¬ 
ties, shall protect the property of 
the enemies of the other, by virtue 
of the above stipulation, it shall 
always be understood, that the 
neutral property found on Hoard 
such enemy’s vessels, shall be 
held and considered as enemy’s 
property, and as such shall be lia¬ 
ble to detention and confiscation, 
except such property as was put 
on board such vessel before the 
declaration of war, or even after¬ 
wards, if it were done without the 
knowledge of it ; but the contract¬ 
ing parties agree that four months 
having elapsed after the declara¬ 
tion, their citizens shall not plead 
ignorance thereof. On the con¬ 
trary, if the flag of the neutral 
does not protect the enemy’s pro¬ 
perty, in that case the goods and 
merchandise of the neutral, em¬ 
barked in such enemy’s ship shall 
be free. 

Art. 16. This liberty of com¬ 
merce and navigation shall extend 
to all kinds of merchandises, ex¬ 
cepting those only which are dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of con¬ 
traband ; and under this name of 
contraband, or prohibited goods, 
shall be comprehended— 

1st. Cannons, mortars, howit¬ 
zers, swivels, blunderbusses, mus¬ 
kets, fuzees, rifles, carbines, pistols, 
pikes, swords, sabres, lances, 
spears, halberds, and grenades, 
bombs, powder, matches, balls, 
and all other things belonging to 
the use of these arms: 


2dly. Bucklers, helmets, breast¬ 
plates, coats of mail, infantry belts; 
and clothes made up in the form, 
and for a military use. 

3dly. Cavalry belts and horses 
with their furniture; 

4thly. And generally all kinds 
of armfc and instrument^ of iron, 
steel, brass and copper, or of any 
other rtiaterials manufactured, 
prepared and formed expressly 
to make war by sea or land. 

Art. 17. All other merchan¬ 
dise and things not comprehended 
in the articles of contraband, ex¬ 
pressly enumerated and classified 
as above, shall be held and con¬ 
sidered as free, and subjects of 
free and lawful commerce, so that 
they may be carried and trans¬ 
ported in the freest manner by 
both the contracting parties, even 
to places belonging to an enemy, 
excepting only those places‘which 
are at that time besieged or block¬ 
aded : and to avoid all dbubt in 
this particular, if is declared, that 
those places only are besieged or 
blockaded, which are actually at¬ 
tacked by a force capable of 
preventing the entry of the neu¬ 
tral. 

Art. 18. The articles of con¬ 
traband, before enumerated and 
classified, which may be found in 
a vessel bound for an enemy’s 
port, shall be subject to detention 
and confiscation, leaving free tlie 
rest of the cargo and the ship, that 
the owners may dispose of them 
as they see proper. No vessel of 
either of the two nations shall be 
detained on the high seas, on ac¬ 
count of having on board articles 
of contraband, whenever the mas¬ 
ter, captain or supercargo o( said 
vessels, will deliver up the articles 
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of contraband to the captor, unless 
the quantity of such articles be so 
great, and of so large a bulk, that 
they cannot be received on board 
the capturing ship without great 
inconvenience: but in this and all 
the other cases of just detention, 
the vessel detained shall be sent to 
the nearest convenient and safe 
port, for trial and judgment, ac¬ 
cording to law. 

Art. 19. And whereas it fre¬ 
quently happens that vessels sail 
for a port or a place belonging to 
an enemy, without knowing that 
the same is besieged, blockaded, 
or invested, it is agreed that every 
vessel so circumstanced, may be 
turned away from such port or 
place, but shall not be detained, 
nor shall any part of her cargo, if 
not contraband, be confiscated, 
unless, after warning of such 
blockade or investment from any 
officer commanding a vessel of the 
blockading forces, she shall again 
attempt to enter; but she shall be 
permitted to go to any other port 
or jilace, she shall think proper: 
Nor shall any vessel of either that 
may have entered into such port 
before the same was actually be¬ 
sieged, blockaded, or invested by 
the other, be restrained from quit¬ 
ting such place with her cargo, 
nor if found therein, after the re¬ 
duction and surrender, shall such 
vessel or her cargo, be liable .to 
confiscation, but they shall be 
restored to the owners thereof. 
And if any vessel, having thus 
entered the port before the block¬ 
ade took place, shall take on board 
a cargo after the blockade be es¬ 
tablished, she shall be subject to 
bc-ing warned by the blockading 
forces to return to the port block¬ 


aded, and discharge the said cargo, 
and if after receiving the said 
warning the vessel shall persist in 
going out with the cargo, she shall 
be liable to the same consequences 
as a vessel attempting to enter a 
blockaded port after being warned 
off by the blockading forces. 

Art. 20. In order to prevent 
all kinds of disorder in the visiting 
and examination of the ships and 
cargoes of both the contracting 
parties on the high seas, they have 
agreed*mutually, that whenever a 
vessel of war, public, or private, 
shall meet with a neutral of the 
other contracting party, the first 
shall remain at the greatest dis¬ 
tance compatible with making the 
visit under the circumstances of 
the sea and wind and the degree 
of suspicion attending the vessel to 
be visited, and shall send its small¬ 
est boat, in order to execute the 
said examination of the papers 
concerning the ownership and car¬ 
go of the vessel, without causing 
the least extortion, violence, or ill 
treatment, for which the command¬ 
ers of the said armed ships, shall 
be responsible with their persons 
and property; for which purpose 
the commanders of the said private 
armed vessels shall, before receiv¬ 
ing their commissions, give suffi¬ 
cient security to answer for all the 
damages they may commit; and 
it is expressly agreed, that the 
neutral party shall in no case be 
required to go on board the ex¬ 
amining vessel, for the purpose of 
exhibiting her papers, or for any 
other purpose whatever. 

Art. 21. To avoid all kind of 
vexation and abuse in the exami¬ 
nation of the papers relating to 
the ownership of the vessels bo- 
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longing to the citizens and subjects 
of the two contracting parties, 
they have agreed, and do agree, 
that in case one of them shall be 
engaged in war, the ships and 
vessels belonging to the citizens or 
subjects of the other, must be 
furnished with sea-letters or pass¬ 
ports, expressing the name, pro¬ 
perty and bulk of the ship, as also 
the name and place of habitation 
of the master or commander of 
said vessel, in order that it may 
thereby appear that the ship really 
and truly belongs to the citizens or 
subjects of one of the parties; 
they have likewise agreed, that 
such ‘hips being laden, besides 
the said sea-letters or passports, 
shall also be provided with cer¬ 
tificates, containing the several 
particulars of the cargo, and the 
place whence the ship sailed, so 
that it may be known, whether 
any forbidden or contraband goods 
be on board the same; which 
certificates shall be made out by 
the officers of the place whence 
the ship sailed, in the accustomed 
form; without such requisites said 
vessel may be detained, to be ad¬ 
judged by the competent tribunal, 
and may l>e declared legal prize, 
unless the said defect shall be 
proved to be owing to accident, 
and be satisfied or supplied by 
testimony entirely equivalent. 

Art. 22. It is further agreed, 
that the stipulations above express¬ 
ed, relative to the visiting and 
examining of vessels, shall apply 
only to those which sail without 
convoy: and when said vessel 
shall be under convoy, the verbal 
declaration of the commander of 
the convoy, on his word of honor, 


that the vessels under his protec¬ 
tion belong to the nation whose 
flag he carries; and when they 
are bound to an enemy’s port, 
that they have no contraband 
goods on board, shall be suffi¬ 
cient. 

Art.* 23. It is furthef agreed, 
that in all cases the established 
courts for prize causes, in the 
countries to which the prizes may 
be conducted, shall alone take 
cognizance of them. And when¬ 
ever such tribunal of either party, 
shall pronounce judgment against 
any vessel, or goods, or property 
claimed by the citizens or subjects 
of the other party, the sentence or 
decree shall mention the reasons or 
motives, on which the same shall 
have been founded, and an authen¬ 
ticated copy of the sentence or 
decree, and of all the proceedings 
in the case, shall, if demanded, be 
delivered to the commander or 
agent of said vessel, withodt any 
delay, he paying the legal fees for 
the same. 

Art. 24. Whenever one of the 
contracting parties, shall be en¬ 
gaged in war with another state, 
no citizen or subject of the other 
contracting party, shall accept *a 
commission, or letteju of marque, 
for the purpose of assisting, or co¬ 
operating hostilely, with the said 
enemy, against the said party so 
at jwar under the pain of being 
treated as a pirate. 

Art. 25. If, by any fatality, 
which cannot be expected, and 
which God forbid! the two con¬ 
tracting parties should be engaged 
in a war, with each other, they 
have agreed, and do agree, now 
for them, that there skali be al- 
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lowed the term of six months to 
tiie merchants residing on the 
coasts and in the ports of each 
other, and the term of one year to 
those who dwell in the interior, to 
arrange their business, and trans¬ 
port their effects wherever they 
please, giving to them the safe 
conduct necessary for it, which 
may serve >as a sufficient protection 
until they arrive at the designated 
port. The citizens and subjects 
of all other occupations, who may 
be established in the territories or 
dominions of the United States, 
and of the Empire of Brazil, shall 
be respected and maintained in 
the full enjoyment of their personal 
liberty and property, unless their 
particular conduct shall cause them 
to forfeit this protection, which in 
consideration of humanity, the 
contracting parties engage to give 
them* 

Art. 26. Neither the debts due 
from the individuals of the one na¬ 
tion to the individuals of the other, 
nor shares nor money, which they 
may have in public funds, nor in 
public or private banks, shall ever in 
any event of war or national differ¬ 
ence be sequestrated or confiscated. 

^rt. 27. Both the contracting 
parties being desirous of avoiding 
all inequality in relation to their 
public communications and official 
intercourse, have agreed and do 
agree, to grant to their Envoys, 
Ministers, and other public Agents, 
the same favors, immunities and 
exemptions, which those of the 
most favored nation do, or shall 
enjoy; it being understood, that 
whatever favors, immunities, or 
privileges, the United Slates of 
America, oj the # Empire of Brazil 
may find it proper to give the 


Ministers and Public Agents of 
any other power, shall, by the 
same act, be extended to those of 
each of the contracting parties. 

Art. 28. To make more 
effectual the protection which the 
United States and the Empire of 
Brazil shall affi>rd in future to the 
navigation and commerce of the 
citizens and subjects of each other, 
they agree to receive and admit 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls in all 
the ports open to foreign com¬ 
merce,, who shall enjoy in them 
all the rights, prerogatives, and 
immunities, of the Consuls, and 
Vice-Consuls of the most favored 
nations: each contracting party, 
however, remaining at liberty to 
except those ports and places in 
which the admission and residence 
of such Consuls may not seem 
convenient. 

Art. 29. In order that the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the 
two contracting parties, may en¬ 
joy the rights, prerogatives, and 
immunities, which belong to them, 
by their public character, they 
shall before entering on the exer¬ 
cise of their functions, exhibit their 
commissions or patent in due 
form, to the government to which 
they are accredited: and having 
obtained their exequatur , they 
shall be held and considered as 
such, by all the authorities, magis¬ 
trates, and inhabitants, in the con¬ 
sular district in which they reside. 

Art. 30. It is likewise agreed, 
that the Consuls, their Secretaries, 
officers, and persons attached to 
the service of Consuls, they not 
being citizens or subjects of the 
country, in which the Consul re¬ 
sides, shall be exempt from all 
public service, and also from all 
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kinds of taxes, imposts and contri¬ 
butions, except those which they 
shall be obliged to pay on account 
of commerce, or their property, 
to which the citizens or subjects 
and inhabitants, native and foreign, 
of the country in which they re¬ 
side are subject •, being in every¬ 
thing besides subject to the laws 
of their respective States. The 
archives and papers of the Con¬ 
sulate shall be respected inviolably, 
and under no pretext whatever, 
shall any magistrate seize or in 
any way interfere with them. 

Aut. 31. The said Consuls 
shall hate power to require the 
assistance of the authorities of the 
country, for the arrest, detention 
and custody of deserters from 
public and private vessels of their 
country, and for that purpose they 
shall address themselves to the 
courts, judges, and officers com¬ 
petent, and shall demand the said 
deserters in writing, proving by an 
exhibition of the registers of the 
vessels or ship’s roll, or other pub¬ 
lic documents, that those men were 
part of saiu crews; and on this 
demand so proved, (saving how¬ 
ever, where the contrary is proved,) 
the delivery shall not be refused. 
Such deserters, when arrested, 
shall ho put at the disposal of said 
Consuls, and may be put in the 
public prison, at the request and 
expense of those who reclaim 
them, to he sent to the ships to 
which they belonged, or to others 
of the same nation. But if they 
be not sent back within two 
months, to be counted from the 
day of their arrest, they shall be 
set at liberty, and shall no more 
be arrested for die same cause. 

Art. 32. For the purpose 


more effectually protecting their 
commerce and navigation, the two 
contracting parties do hereby 
agree as soon hereafter, as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit them, to 
form a Consular Convention, 
which shall declare specially the 
powers, and \mmwmde% of the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the 
respective parties. 

Art. 33. The United States 
of America, and the Emperor of 
Brazil desiring to make as durable 
as circumstances will permit, the 
relations which are to be estab¬ 
lished between the two parties hy 
virtue of this treaty, or general 
comention of peace, amity, com¬ 
merce and navigation, have de¬ 
clared solemnly and do agree to 
the following points: 

1st. The present treaty '•hall 
be in force for twelve years from 
the date hereof, and further until 
the end of one year after either 
of the contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of 
its intention to terminate the same : 
each of the contracting parties re¬ 
serving to itself the right of giving 
such notice to the othei-j at the 
end of said term of twelve years: 
a»d«it is hereby agreed between 
them, that on the expiration of 
one year after such' notice shall 
have been received by either, 
from the other party, this treaty 
in all the parts relating to com¬ 
merce and navigation, shall alto¬ 
gether cease anti determine, and 
in all those parts which relate to 
peace and friendship, it shall be 
permanently and perpetually bind¬ 
ing on both powers. 

2dly. If any one or more of 
the citizens or subjects of either 
party shall infringe any of the 
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articles of this treaty, such citizen 
or subject shall be held personally 
responsible for the same, and the 
harmony and good correspond¬ 
ence between the nations shall 
not be interrupted thereby; each 
party engaging in no way to pro¬ 
tect t\\c % offendev, or sanction such 
Violation. 

3dly. If (which indeed cannot 
be expected,) unfortunately, any 
of the articles contained in the 
present treaty, shall be violated or 
infringed in any. way whatever, it 
is expressly stipulated, that neither 
of the contracting parlies will or¬ 
der or authorize any acts of repri¬ 
sal, nor declare war against the 
other, on complaints of injuries or 
damages until the said party con¬ 
sidering itself offended, shall first 
have presented to the other a 
statement of such injuries or dam- 
agesj \ erified by competent proof, 
and demanded justice and satis- 
factiqp, and the same shall have 
been either refused, or unreasona¬ 
bly delayed. 

4 thly. Nothing in this treaty 
contained shall however, be con¬ 
strued to operate contrary to for¬ 
mer and existing public treaties 
with other sovereigns or stale*. 

*The present treaty of peace, 
amity, commerce and navigation, 
shall be approved and ratified by 
the President of the United States, 


by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by 
the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged 
within eight months from the date 
of the signature liereof, or sooner 
if possible. 

In faith whereof we the Pleni¬ 
potentiaries of the Y3 tilled States, 
of America and of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil have signed 
amj sealed these presents. 

Done in the City of Rio de 
Jeneiro, this twelfth day of 
the month of December, in 
the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, one thousand eight 
hundred and tw’cntyeight. 

(Signed) 

W. Tenon, 

Marque/, do Aracatt 

Micjuei. do Souza Mello e At.vim. 

The said Treaty or general 
Convention was duly ratified on 
both parts, and the respective rati¬ 
fications of the same were ex¬ 
changed, at Washington, by James 
A. Hamilton, Acting Secretary of 
Stale of the United States, and 
the Chevalier Je. Silvestre Re- 
bello, Charge d’Affaires of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, 
on the part of their respective 
Governments, on the 18th oi 
March, 1829. 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United States of 
America , and his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The United States of America, sire of maintaining the relations 
and his Majesty, the King of Prus- of good understanding, which 
sia, equally animated with the de- have hitherto so happily subsisted 
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between their respective States, 
of extending, also, and consolida¬ 
ting the commercial intercourse 
between them j and convinced 
that this object cannot better be 
accomplished, than by adopting 
the system of an entire freedom 
of navigation, and a perfect reci¬ 
procity, based upon principles of 
equity equally beneficial to both 
countries, and applicable in time 
of peace, as well as in timaof 
war, have, in consequence, agreed 
to enter into negotiations fpr the 
conclusion of a treaty of naviga¬ 
tion and commerce, for which 
purpose the President of the 
United States has conferred full 
powers on Henry Clay, their 
Secretary of State ; and his Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Prussia has 
conferred like powers on the Sieur 
Ludwig Niederstetter, Charge 
d’Affaires of his said Majesty near 
the United Slates ; and the said 
Plenipotentiaries having exchang¬ 
ed their said full powers, found in 
good and due form, have concluded 
and signed the following articles : 

Art. 1 . There shall be be¬ 
tween the territories of the high 
contracting parties, a reciprocal 
liberty of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion. The inhabitants of their 
respective States shall, mutually, 
have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territo¬ 
ries of each party, wherever for¬ 
eign commerce is permitted. 
They shall be at liberty to sojourn 
and reside in all parts whatsoever 
of said territories, in order to at¬ 
tend to their affairs, and they shall 
enjoy, to that effect, the same 
security and protection as natives 
of the country • wherein they re¬ 
side, on condition of theirsubmit- 


ting to the laws and ordinances 
there prevailing. 

Art. 2. Prussian vessels arriv¬ 
ing either laden or in ballast in the 
portsof the United Statesof Amer¬ 
ica ; and, reciprocally, vessels of 
the United States arriving either 
laden, or in ballast, in the ports 
of the kingdom of Prussia, shall 
be treated, on their entrance, 
during their stay, and at their de¬ 
parture, upon the same footing as 
national vessels, coming from the 
same place, with respect to the 
duties of tonnage, light-houses, pi¬ 
lotage, salvage, and port charges, 
as well as to the fees and perqui¬ 
sites of public officers, and all 
other duties and charges, of what¬ 
ever kin d or denomination, levied 
in the name, or to the profit, of 
the government, the local authori¬ 
ties, or of any private establish¬ 
ment whatsoever. t 

Art. 3. All kind of merchan¬ 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or 
the industry of the United Statesof 
America, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports of the kingdom of 
Prussia, in Prussian vessels, may, 
also,«be so imported in vessels qf 
the United States of America, 
without paying other or higher 
duties or charges, of whatever 
kind or denomination, levied in 
the name, or to the profit of the 
government, the local authorities, 
or of any private establishment 
whatsoever, than if the same mer¬ 
chandise or produce had been 
imported in Prussian vessels. And, 
reciprocally all kinds of merchan¬ 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or 
of the industry of the kingdom of * 
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Prussia, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports of the United Stales, 
in vessels of the said States, may, 
also, be so imported in Prussian 
vessels, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of what¬ 
ever kinif or denomination* levied 
in the name, or to the profit of the 
government, the local adthoritics, 
or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if the same mer¬ 
chandise or produce had been im¬ 
ported in vessels of the United 
States of America. 

Akt. 4. To prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of any misunderstanding, 
it is hereby declared that the sti- 

m/ 

pulations contained in the two pre¬ 
ceding articles, are, to their full 
extent, applicable to Prussian ves¬ 
sels, and their cargoes, arriving 
in the ports of the United States 
of America ; and, reciprocal]}, to 
vessels of the said States and their 
cargoes, arriving in the ports of 
the kingdom of Prussia, whether 
the said vessels clear directly from 
the jiorts of the country to which 
they respectively belong, or from 
the ports of any other foreign 
country. 

Art. 5. No higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the United States, 
of any article, the produce or 
manufacture of Prussia; and no 
higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into 
the kingdom of Prussia, of any 
article, the produce or manufac¬ 
ture of the United States, than 
are, or shall be, payable on the 
like article, being the produce or 
manufacture of any other foreign 
country. Nor shall any prohibi¬ 
tion be imposed on the importation 


or exportation of any article the 
produce or manufacture of the 
United States, or of Prussia, to 
or from the ports of the United 
States, or to or from the ports of 
Prussia, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

Akt. C. AH kinds of merchan¬ 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or 
of the industry of the United 
Stat&s of America, or of any other 
country, which may he lawfully 
exported from the ports of the 
said United States, may, also, be 
exported therefrom in Prussian 
vessels, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of what¬ 
ever kind or denomination, levied 
in the name, or to the profit of the 
Government, the local authorities, 
or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if the same mer¬ 
chandise or produce had been ex¬ 
ported in vessels of the United 
States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be 
observed in the ports of the king¬ 
dom of Prussia, so that all kind 
of merchandise and articles of 
commerce, cither the produce of 
the soil or the industry of the said 
kingdom, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully exported 
from Prussian ports in national 
vessels, may also be exported 
therefrom in vessels of the United 
States of America, without paying 
other or higher duties or charges 
of whatever kind or denomina¬ 
tion, levied in the name, or to the 
profit of the Government, the lo¬ 
cal authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than 
if the same merchandise or pro¬ 
duce had, been exported in Prus¬ 
sian vessels. 
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Art. 7. The preceding articles 
are not applicable to the coastwise 
navigation of the two countries, 
which is, respectively, reserved, 
by each of the high contracting 
parties, exclusively, to itself. 

Art. 8. No priority or prefer¬ 
ence shall be given, directly or 
indirectly, by either of the con¬ 
tracting parties, nor by any com¬ 
pany, corporation, or agent, acting 
on their behalf, or under their* au¬ 
thority, in the purchase of any 
article of commerce, lawfully im¬ 
ported, on account of, or in refer¬ 
ence to, the character of the ves¬ 
sel, whether it be of the one party, 
or of the other, in which such ar¬ 
ticle was imported : it being the 
true intent and meaning of the 
contracting parties, that no distinc¬ 
tion or difference whatever, shall 
be made in this respect. 

Art. 9. If either party shall, 
hereafter, grant to any other na¬ 
tion, any particular favor in navi¬ 
gation or commerce, it shall im¬ 
mediately become common to 
the other party, freely, where it 
is freely granted to such other 
nation, or on yielding the same 
compensation, when the grant is 
conditional. 

Art. 10 . The two contracting 
parties have granted to each other 
the liberty of having, each in the 
ports of the other, Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls, Agents and Commissa¬ 
ries of their own appointment, 
who shall enjoy the same privi¬ 
leges and powers, as those of the 
most favored nations. But if any 
such Consul shall exercise com¬ 
merce, they shall be submitted to 
the same laws and usages to which 
the private individuals of their 
nation are submitted, in the same 


place. The Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
and Commercial Agents shall 
have the right, as such, to sit as 
judges and arbitrators in such dif¬ 
ferences as may arise between the 
captains and crews of the vessels 
belonging to the nation whose 
interests* are committed *to their 
charge, without the interference 
of the lodal authorities, unless the 
conduct of the crews, or of the 
captain, should disturb the order 
or tranquillity of the country ; or 
the said Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
or Commercial Agents should 
require their assistance to cause 
their decisions to be carried into 
effect or supported. It is, how¬ 
ever, understood, that this spe¬ 
cies of judgment or arbitration 
shall not deprive the contending 
parties of the right they have to 
resort, on their return, to the 
judicial authority of their ioun- 
try. 

Art. 11 . The said Consuls, 
Vice-Consuls, and Commercial 
Agents, are authorized to require 
the assistance of the local autljpr- 
ities, for the search, arrest, and 
imprisonment of the dfeserters 
from the ships of war and mer¬ 
chant vessels of their countfy. 
For this purpose they shall apply 
to the competent tribunals, judges, 
and officers, and shall, in writing, 
demand said deserters, proving 
by*the exhibition of the registers 
of the vessels, the rolls of the 
crews, or by other official docu¬ 
ments that such individuals form¬ 
ed part of the crews; and, on 
this reclamation being thus sub¬ 
stantiated, the surrender shall not 
be refused. Such deserters, when 
arrested, shall be •placed at the 
disposal of the said Consuls, 
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Vice-Consuls, or Commercial 
Agents, and may be confined in 
the public prisons, at the request 
and cost of those who shall claim 
them, in order to be sent to the 
vessels to which they belonged, 
or to others of the same country. 
But if not sent back within three 
months, from the day of their ar¬ 
rest, they shall be set at liberty, 
and shall not be again arrested 
for the same cause. However, 
if the deserter should be found 
to have committed any crime or 
offence, his surrender may be 
delayed until the tribunal before 
which his case shall be depend¬ 
ing shall have pronounced its 
sentence, and such sentence shall 
have been carried into effect. 

Art. 12. The twelfth article 
of the treaty of amity and com¬ 
merce, concluded between the 
partifts in 1785, and the articles 
from the thirteenth to the twenty- 
fourtlP, inclusive, of that which 
was concluded at Berlin in 1799, 
with the exception of the last 
paragraph in the nineteenth arti¬ 
cle* relating to the treaties with 
Great Britain, are hereby reviv¬ 
ed with the same force and vir¬ 
tue, as if they made part of*the 
context of tl\p present treaty; it 
being, however, understood that 
the stipulations contained in the 
articles thus revived, shall be al¬ 
ways considered as, in no manner, 
affecting the treaties or conven¬ 
tions concluded by either party 
with other powers, during the in¬ 
terval between the expiration of 
the said treaty of 1799, and the 
commencement of the operation 
of the present treaty. 

The parties being still desirous, 
in conformity with their intention 


declared in the twelfth article of 
the said treaty of 1799, to estab¬ 
lish between themselves, or in 
concert with other maritime pow¬ 
ers, further provisions to insure 
just protection L and freedom to 
neutral navigation and commerce, 
and which may, at the same time, 
advance the cause of civilization 
and humanity, engage again to 
treat on this subject, at some fu¬ 
ture* and convenient period. 

Art. 13. Considering the re¬ 
moteness of the respective coun¬ 
tries of the two high contracting 
parties, and the uncertainty result¬ 
ing therefrom, with respect to the 
various events which may take 
place, it is agreed that a merchant 
vessel belonging to either of them, 
which may be bound to a port 
supposed, at the time of its de¬ 
parture to be blockaded, shall not, 
however, be captured or con¬ 
demned, for having attempted, a 
first time, to enter said port, unless 
it can be proved that said vessel 
could, and ought to, have learned, 
during its voyage, that the block¬ 
ade of the place in question still 
continued. But all vessels which, 
after having been warned off 
once, shall, during the same voy¬ 
age, attempt a second time to 
enter the same blockaded port, 
during the continuance of the 
said blockade, shall then subject 
themselves to be detained and 
condemned. 

Art. 14. The citizens or sub¬ 
jects of each party shall have 
power to dispose of their per¬ 
sonal goods within the jurisdiction 
of the other, by testament, dona¬ 
tion, or otherwise, and their repre¬ 
sentatives, being Citizens or sub¬ 
jects of the other party, shall sue- 
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cced to their said personal goods, 
whether by testament, or ab in¬ 
testate, and may take possession 
thereof, either by themselves, or 
by others acting for them, and 
dispose of the same, at their will, 
paying such dues only as the in¬ 
habitants of the country wherein 
the said goods are, shall be sub¬ 
ject to pay in like cases. And in 
case of the absence of the repre¬ 
sentative, such care shall be taken 
of the said goods, as would be 
taken of the goods of a native, 
in like case, until the lawful owner 
may take measures for receiving 
them. And if question should 
arise among several claimants, to 
which of them said goods belong, 
the same shall be decided finally 
by the laws and judges of the 
land wherein the said goods arc. 
And where, on the death of any 
person holding real estate, within 
the territories of the one party, 
such real estate would, bv the 
laws of the land, descend on a 
citizen or subject of the other, 
were he not disqualified by alien¬ 
age, such citizen or subject shall 
be allowed a reasonable time to 
sell the same and to withdraw 
the proceeds without molestation, 
and exempt from all duties of 
detraction , on the part of the 
Government of the respective 
States. But this article shall not 
derogate, in any manner, from the 
force of the laws already published 
or hereafter to be published, 
by his Majesty the King of Prus¬ 
sia to prevent the emigration of 
his subjects. 

Art. J5. The present treaty 
shall continue in force for twelve 
years, counting" from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications; 


and if twelve months before the 
expiration of that period, neither 
of the high contracting parties 
shall have announced, by an offi¬ 
cial ratification to the other its in¬ 
tention to arrest the operation of 
said treaty, it shall remain binding 
for one year beyond that lime, 
and so on, until the expiration of 
the twelve months wfiich will fol¬ 
low a similar notification, what¬ 
ever the lime at which it may take 

a> 

place. 

Aut. 10 . This treaty shall be 
approved and ratified by the 
President of the United States of 
America, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof 
and by his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in the City of 
Washington, within nine months 
from the date of the signature 
hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In faith whereof the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signfcd the 
above articles, both in the French 
and English languages ; and they 
have thereto affixed their seals, 
declaring, nevertheless, that *the 
signing in both languages shall 
not be brought into precedent, 
nor In any way operate to the pue- 
judice of either party. 

Done in triplicate at the City 
of Washington, on the first day 
of May, in the year of our Lord 
oqp thousand eight hundred and 
twentycight; and the fiftysecond 
of the Independence of the Uni¬ 
ted States of America. 

Signed, 

II. Clay, 

Ludwig Niederstetter. 

The said Treaty was duly rati¬ 
fied on both parts, and the respec- 
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tivc ratifications of the same were 
duly exchanged at Washington 
on the 14th of March, 1829, by 
James A. Hamilton, acting Sec¬ 
retary of State of the United 


States, and the Sieur Ludwig 
Niederstetter, Charge d’ Affaires 
of His Majesty, the King of Prus¬ 
sia, on the part of His said Ma¬ 
jesty. 


Convention between the United States of America and His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Denmark , signed m at Copenhagen the 28 th of 


March , 1830. 

The United States of America, 
and His Majesty the King of Den¬ 
mark, being equally desirous of 
terminating the discussions which 
have taken place between them, 
in respect to the claims and pre¬ 
tensions formed by the citizens of 
the United States and the subjects 
of Denmark, having for their ob¬ 
ject, the seizure, condemnation or 
confiscation of their vessels, car¬ 
goes <jr property whatsoever, with¬ 
in the territory, or under the au¬ 
thority of the respective Govern¬ 
ments, have named for this pur¬ 
port, and furnished with their full 
powers f that is to say, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of 
America, by, and with the advice 
and consent §f the Senate, Hen¬ 
ry Wheaton, Charge d’ Affaires 
of the said United States at the 
Court of His Majesty, the King 
of Denmark, &cc, and His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Denmark, the 
Sieur Ernest Henry, Count de 
Schimmelmann, Knight of the 
order of the Elephant, Grand 
Cross of the order of Dannebrog, 
decorated with the silver cross of 
the same order, His Minister 
(intime) of State, Chief of His 
Department of foreign affairs, 


&-c, and the Sieur Paul Chris¬ 
tian de Stehann, of the order 
of the Elephant, Grand Cross of 
the order of Dannebrog, decora¬ 
ted with the silver cross of the 
same order, His Minister (intime) 
of State and of Justice, President 
of His Danish Chancery, etc., 
and the said Plenipotentiaries af¬ 
ter having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon and con¬ 
cluded the following articles: 

Art. 1 . His Majesty the King of 
Denmark renounces the indemni¬ 
ties which might be claimed from 
the Government of the United 
States of America, for the sub¬ 
jects of Denmark, on account of 
the seizure, detention and con¬ 
demnation or confiscation of their 
vessels, cargoes or property what¬ 
soever, under the authority of the 
said Government; and his Ma¬ 
jesty engages, moreover, to pay 
to the said Government, the sum 
of six hundred and fifty thousand 
Spanish milled dollars, on account 
of die citizens of the United 
States, who have prefened claims 
relating to the seizure, detention, 
condemnation or confiscation of 
their vessels, cargoes or property 
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whatsoever, by the public and 
private armed ships, or by the tri¬ 
bunals of Denmark, or in the 
States subject to the Danish 
sceptre. 

Art. 2. The payment of the 
above sum of six hundred and 
fifty thousand Spanish milled dol¬ 
lars, shall be made, in the times 
and manner following: On the 
31st March, 1831, two hundred 
and sixteen thousand six hundred 
and sixtysix dollars and two thirds 
of a dollar. * 

On the 30lh September, 1831, 
two hundred and sixteen thousand 
six hundred and sixtysix dollars 
and two thirds of a dollar. 

On the 30th September, 1832, 
two hundred and sixteen thousand 
six hundred and sixtysix dollars 
and two thirds of a dollar. 

To the second payment shall 
be added the interest for that, and 
for the last payment, at four per 
centum per annum, to be comput¬ 
ed from the first payment, on the 
31st March, 1831. 

To the third payment shall also 
be added the interest for that 
payment, at four per centum per 
annum, to be computed from the 
second payment, on the 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1831. 

The above sums, thus specified 
in Spanish milled dollars, shall be 
paid in bills of exchange, at fifteen 
days’ sight, at Hamburgh; for the 
payment of which the Danish 
Government shall be responsible. 

At the time when the first pay¬ 
ment shall be made, on the 31 st 
March, 1831, two obligations, cor¬ 
responding to the two last pay¬ 
ments to be effected for the capital 
and interest thereof, shall be issued 
by the Direction for the public 


debt and the sinking fund of Den¬ 
mark, to the order of the Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Affairs of Den¬ 
mark, and assigned to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. 
By the said obligations, His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Denmark shall 
acknowledge himself ddbtor, for 
the sums not yet paid to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of 
America, and the same shall be 
delivered to such person or per¬ 
sons, as may be authorized to re¬ 
ceive the same by the said Gov¬ 
ernment ; and when the said obli¬ 
gations are to be discharged, 
according to the tenor thereof, 
bv the Danish Government, the 
person or persons authorized by 
the Government of the United 
States, to receive the stipulated 
payments, shall deliver up the said 
obligations with receipts for the 
amount thereof, from the f said 
Government. 

Art. 3. To ascertain tlfc full 
amount, and validity of the claims, 
mentioned in Article 1, a Board 
of Commissioners, consisting of 
three citizens of the United States, 
shall be appointed by thd Presi¬ 
dent, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who stall 
meet at Washington, and within 
the space of two years from the 
time of their first meeting shall 
receive, examine and decide upon, 
thp amount and validity of all 
.■»uch claims, according to the 
merits of the several case*, and to 
justice, equity and the law of na¬ 
tions. 

The Commissioners shall take 
an oath or affirmation, to be 
entered in the journal of their pro¬ 
ceedings, for the faithful and dili¬ 
gent discharge of their duties. 
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In case of the death, sickness or 
necessary absence of any Com¬ 
missioner, his place may he 
supplied by the appointment of 
another Commissioner, in the 
manner before mentioned, or dur¬ 
ing the recess of the Senate, by 
the President of the United States. 
The Commissioners shall be au¬ 
thorized to hear and examine, on 
oath or affirmation, every question 
relating to such claims, and to 
receive all suitable authentic testi¬ 
mony concerning the same. 

In order to facilitate the pro¬ 
ceedings of this Board, His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Denmark en¬ 
gages, when thereunto required, 
to cause to be delivered to any 
person or persons, who shall be 
duly authorized for that purpose, 
by the Government of the United 
Slates, in addition to the papers 
already delivered, all the acts, 
documents, ships’ papers and 
prize*pior eedings, which may still 
remain in the archives of the 
High Court of Admiralty, or the 
Prize Tribunals of Denmark, rc- 
lattog to the seizure, detention, 
condensation or confiscation, of 
the vessels, cargoes or property 
whatsoever, belonging to the»citi- 
zens of the United States of 
America before the said tribunals. 

The Commissioners shall 
award, and cause to be distributed 
among the several parlies, whose 
claims shall be allowed by the 
Board, the sum mentioned in 
Articles 1 and 2, in a ratable pro¬ 
portion to the amount of the re¬ 
spective claims thus allowed. 

Art. 4. In consideration of the 
renunciation and payment men¬ 
tioned in Articles 1 and 2, on the 
part of rtis Majesty the King of 


Denmark, the Government of the 
United States declares itself en¬ 
tirely satisfied, not only in what 
concerns the said Government, 
but also in what concerns the citi¬ 
zens of the said United States, on 
account of the claims hitherto 
preferred, or which may hereafter 
be preferred, relating to the seizure, 
detention, condemnation or con¬ 
fiscation, of their vessels, cargoes, 
or properly whatsoever, which in 
the last maritime war of Denmark, 
have taken place under the flag 
of Denmark, or in the States sub¬ 
ject to the Danish sceptre; and 
the said claims shall consequent!} 
be regarded as definitively and 
irrevocably terminated. 

Art. 5. The intention of the 
two high contracting parties being 
solely to terminate, definitively and 
irrevocably, all the claims which 
have hitherto been preferred, they 
expressly declare, that the present 
Convention is only applicable to 
the cases therein mentioned; and 
having no other object, can never, 
hereafter, be invoiced by one or 
the other as a precedent or rule 
for the other. 

Art. 6. The present Conven¬ 
tion shall be duly ratified by the 
high contracting parties, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington, in the space of ten 
months, or sooner if possible. 

In faith thereof, and in virtue 
of our respective full powers, we 
have signed the present Conven¬ 
tion, and have thereunto set the 
seals of our arms. 

Done at Copenhagen, this 28th 
day of March, 18^0. 


Henry Wheaton, 

E. H. SCIMMELM\NN, 
Stemann, 


L. s.] 
L. S. J 
L. S.j 
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The said Convention was dulv 
ratified on both parts, and the re¬ 
spective ratifications of the same 
were exchanged at Washington, 
by Martin Van Burf.n, Secre¬ 
tary of State of the United States, 
on the part of said States, and the 
Chevalier Petek Pederson, 


Knight Commander of the Royal 
Order of Danncbrog, His Danish 
Majesty’s Councillor of Confer¬ 
ence and His Minister Resident 
and Consul General in the United 
States, on the part of His said 


Papers relating to the Arrangement in Relation to the Trad< between 
the United States and the British Colonies , 


To t!i<* Senate of the United State.', 

I communicate to Congress 
die papers relating to the recent 
arrangement with Cheat Britain 
with respect to the trade between 
her colonial possessions and the 
United States, to which reference 
was made in my message at the 
opening of the present session. 

It will appear from those docu¬ 
ments, that, owing to the omission 
in the act of the 29th May last of 
a clause expressly restricting im¬ 
portations into the British colonies 
in American vessels to the pro¬ 
ductions of the United States ; to 
the amendment engrafted upon 
that act in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, providing that, when 
the trade with the West India 
colonies should be opened, the 
commercial intercourse of the 
United States with all other parts 
of the British dominions or pos¬ 
sessions should be left on a footing 
not less favorable to the United 
States than it now is; and to the 
act not specifying the terms upon 
which British vessels coming from 
the northern colonies should be 
admitted to entry into the- ports of 


the United Stales, an apprehension 
was entertained by the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain, that, under 
die contemplated arrangement, 
claims might lie set up, on om 
part, inconsistent with the propo¬ 
sitions submitted by our ministei. 
and with the terms to which sin 
was willing to agree; and that 
this circumstance led to explana¬ 
tions between Mr McLane and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, respecting 
the intentions of Congress, and 
the true construction to he giten 
to the act referred to. 

To the interpretation given by 
there to that act, 1 did not liesitgje 
to agree. It was quite clear that, 
in adopting the amendment refer¬ 
red to, Congress could not have 
intended to preclude future altera¬ 
tions in the existing intercourse 
between the United States and 
other parts of the British domin¬ 
ions ; and the supposition that the 
omission to restrict, in terms, the 
importations to the productions of 
the country to which the vessels 
respectively belong, was intention¬ 
al, was precluded by the proposi¬ 
tions previously mn'de by tlus Gov- 
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ernment to that of Great Britain, 
and which were before Congress 
at the time of the passage of the 
act, by the principles which gov¬ 
ern the maritime legislation of the 
two countries, and by the provis¬ 
ions of %he existing commercial 
treaty between them. 

Actuated by this viaw of the 
subject, and convinced that it was 
in accordance with the real inten¬ 
tions of Congress, I felt it my 
duty to give effect to the arrange¬ 
ment by issuing the required 
proclamation, of which a copy is 
likewise herewith communicated. 

Andrew Jackson. 

Washington, 3d January, 1831. 

Extracts of a letter from Mr Van 

liuren to Mr Me Lane , dated 

Juhj 20, 1829. 

First. The trade between the 
United' States and the British 
American Colonies. The policy 
of the United States in relation to 
their commercial intercourse with 
other nations is founded on princi¬ 
ples of perfect equality and reci¬ 
procity. By the adoption of these 
principles, they have endeavored 
to relieve themselves from the dis¬ 
cussions, discontents, and embar¬ 
rassments, inseparable from the 
imposition of burthensome dis¬ 
criminations. These principles 
were avowed while they wdre 
yet struggling for their indepen¬ 
dence, are recorded in their first 
treaty, and have since been ad¬ 
hered to with the most scrupulous 
fidelity. In the year 1815, they 
repealed all their acts imposing 
discriminating tonnage duties on 
foreign ships or vessels, and of 
impost, so far as respected the 


produce or manufacture of the 
nations to which such foreign ships 
or vessels might belong—such re¬ 
peal to take effect in favor of any 
foreign nation which should abol¬ 
ish similar duties, so far as they 
operated to the disadvantage of 
the United States. 

In the year 1817, they restrict¬ 
ed the importation into the United 
States, in foreign vessels, to arti¬ 
cles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the country to 
which such vessels belonged, or 
as could only be, or were most 
usually shipped in the first instance 
from such country; provided that 
such regulation should not extend 
to the vessels of any foreign na¬ 
tion which had not adopted, or 
should not adopt a similar regula¬ 
tion with regard to them. 

In the year 1824, they declar¬ 
ed the suspension of all discrimi¬ 
nating duties, in relation to the 
vessels and produce of several 
European nations, and of their ter¬ 
ritories in Europe, which had ac¬ 
cepted of the terms proffered by 
the act of 1815, and conferred 
authority upon the President to 
extend the same exemption to all 
nations thereafter complying with 
its requirements; and in 1828, 
an act was passed, authorizing the 
President to extend' the exemp¬ 
tion in regard to alien duties, 
which, by the acts of 1815 and 
1824, was restricted to the pro¬ 
ductions of the country to which 
the vessel belongs, to the produc¬ 
tions of any foreign country im¬ 
ported into the United States in 
the vessels of any natifin which 
would allow a similar exemption 
in favorof the United States. 

The terms proposed by our act 
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of 1815 were adopted in the 
commercial treaty between flic 
United States and Great Britain 
in the same year, which has been 
twice extended, and is now in full 
force. By it, the commercial in¬ 
tercourse between the United 
States and the British possessions 
in Europe is established upon just 
and equal terms. The United 
States desired to place their trade 
with the British American colo¬ 
nies on the same footing. The. 
Government of Great ’Britain 
would not then consent to that 
arrangement, and it was conse¬ 
quently stipulated in the treaty 
that the intercourse between the 
United States and His Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in the West 
Indies, and on the continent of 
North America, should not be af¬ 
fected by any of its provisions, 
and that each party should remain 
in complete possession of its re¬ 
spective rights with regard to 
such intercourse. The trade and 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies 
previous to and at that time, were 
only such as were permitted by 
British legislation, or regulation 
by orders in Council. It bad al¬ 
ways been of a restricted and 
unequal character, and every pre¬ 
vious attempt to place it upon 
just terms had wholly failed. 
Since 1815, both Governments 
have uniformly admitted it to be 
their belief that a commercial in¬ 
tercourse between the United 
States and the British colonial 
possessions referred to, upon terms 
of fair reciprocity, would promote 
their mutual interests. 

To establish It upon such terms 
has always been the sincere ob¬ 


ject of this country, and, until a 
very late period, the avowed wish 
of Great Britain. 

The twelve years which have 
elapsed have, with occasional in¬ 
termission, been employed in en¬ 
deavor^ to arrange those .terms by 
negotiation, or to secure them 
through ,the agency of separate 
legislative enactments; and al¬ 
though the two Governments have 
more than once concurred in each 
other’s views as to the conditions 
to which they would assent, their 
respective acts have resulted in 
the almost entire suppression of 
the trade. Since the 1st of De¬ 
cember, 182G, there has been a 
total non-intercourse between the 
United States and the British 
American colonics in British ves¬ 
sels, and the same in regard to 
American vessels, (with thq ex¬ 
ception of the permission allowed 
to the latter, to carry on a direct 
trade with the British North 
American possessions, the Baha¬ 
ma Islands, and tiie Island oi 
Anguilla, upon terms prescribed 
by Great Britain alonc^ The 
acts of the two Governments 
whifh have led to this result are 
so intimately connected with the 
positions which the^ respectively 
occupy^, and of a nature calcula¬ 
ted to have so much influence on 
the measures of conciliation and 
redress which rnay he adopted, as 
to render it important that they 
should be fully known and accu¬ 
rately understood. Your parti¬ 
cipation in the public councils has 
given you a general view of their 
principal outlines; but it is thought 
advisable to furnish you with a 
more particular 6xpo&ition than 
the opportunities you have enjoy- 
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ed would allow you to obtain. A 
very brief sketch of such as arc 
most prominent is, with this view, 
submitted to you. 

The direct trade between the 
United States and Great Britain 
was found to be so interwoven 
with and dependent upon, that 
between the United States and 
the colonies, as, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to deprive the former of the 
advantages intended to be secured 
to them by the treaty of i 815, so 
long as the intercourse with the 
colonies was monopolized by Brit¬ 
ish navigators. Several efforts 
were consequently made, between 
the years 1815 and 1818, to in- 
duce the British Government to 
adjust this collision of interests by 
amicable negotiation. They were 
unsuccessful. In 1817, a propo- 
sitio* was submitted to our Minis¬ 
ter at London by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Castlereagh, which was said 
to contain all that could then be 
assented to by Great Britain to¬ 
wards admitting the United States 
to a participation in the trade be¬ 
tween them and the colonies. 
Tly this it was proposed to extend 
to the United Slates the provisions 
of their free'port acts, which au¬ 
thorized a limited trade with por¬ 
tions of her colonies to the colo¬ 
nial inhabitants of foreign Euro¬ 
pean possessions, in vessels of one 
deck, with some additional pro¬ 
visions in relation to the trade with 
Bermuda, Turks Island, and the 
British territories in North Ameri¬ 
ca. 

The terms contained in this 
proposition were decided by the 
Government of the United States 
to be inadmissible, and counter¬ 


vailing measures were resorted to. 
The act of Congress of the 18th 
of April, 1818, concerning navi¬ 
gation, was passed. Its object 
was to counteract acts of a like 
character long before existing on 
the part of Great Britain, restrict¬ 
ive of the trade withher colonies in 
vessels of the United States. By 
that act, the ports of the United 
States were closed against British 
vessels coming from any British 
colony, which was, by the ordinary 
Imvs of navigation and trade , 
closed against vessels of the United 
States; and British vessels sailing 
with cargoes from ports of the 
United States were laid under 
bonds to land their cargoes in 
some port or place other than a 
colony closed against vessels of 
the United States. 

The negotiation was in the 
same year renewed, and anothet 
attempt, equally unsuccessful, was 
made to open the trade, and es¬ 
tablish it upon principles which 
were claimed by our Government 
to be those of fair reciprocity. 

The act of Congress of the 
15th of May, 1820, ‘ supplemen¬ 
tary to an act entitled “ An act 
concerning navigation,’” followed. 
By it the ports of the United 
States were, after a certain day, 
closed against British vessels com¬ 
ing or arriving by sea from any 
British colonial port in the West 
Indies or America ; and similar 
bonds were required from British 
vessels sailing from the ports of 
the United States, not to land their 
cargoes in any British American 
colony. Articles of British West 
Indiarl and North American pro¬ 
duce wdre allowed by this act to 
be imported into the United States, 
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only direct from the colony of 
which they were wholly the pro¬ 
duce, growth, or manufacture. 
Thus establishing a non-inter¬ 
course in British vessels with all 
the British American colonies, and 
prohibiting the introduction into 
the United States of all articles 
the produce of those colonies, ex¬ 
cept that of each colony imported 
directly from itself. « 

Such was the relative state of 
the intercourse between the Unit¬ 
ed States and the British colonies, 
respectively, from September, 
1820, till the passing of the act 
of Parliament of the 24th of 
June, 1822, and the consequent 
proclamation of the President. 

By tiie act of the 6th of May, 

1822, in anticipation of the pas¬ 
sage of the British act last refer¬ 
red to, Congress authorized the 
President, upon his being satisfied 
that the British colonial ports were 
opened to the vessels of the Unit¬ 
ed States, to open their ports to 
British vessels upon terms of re¬ 
ciprocal advantage. The act of 
Parliament of June, 1822, repeal¬ 
ed several existing acts, and open¬ 
ed certain of the colonial ports to 
the admission of American vessels 
laden with certain articlcsof Amer¬ 
ican produce, upon specified con¬ 
ditions, and restricting the inter¬ 
course to the direct trade between 
the United States and the colonies. 
The President, by his proclama¬ 
tion, issued immediately after the 
receipt of the British act, opened 
the ports of the United States to 
British vpssels engaged in the 
colonial trade, subject to a like 
restriction, and upon terms Which 
were deemed to be of re'ciprocal 
and equal advantage, hut retain¬ 


ing our discriminating duties. 
The retention of the discriminat¬ 
ing duties was made the subject 
of complaint and discussion on 
the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The measure was justified 
by ours,* as being only a fair equiv¬ 
alent for the imposition of protect¬ 
ing duties on American produce 
in all, and export duties in some 
of the colonies. 

The king had authority, by act 
of Parliament, to interdict the 
trade to all nations which refused 
to allow privileges to British ves¬ 
sels engaged in the colonial trade 
equal to those granted to foreign 
vessels by the act of the 24th of 
June, 1822, and, also, to impose 
countervailing duties; but neither 
power was then exercised. 

The act of Congress of the 1st 
of March, 1823, wds the oext 
material step in the movements of 
the two Governments. At the 
period of its passage the two 
countries were engaged in an ex¬ 
tensive and valuable trade between 
the United Statps and the colonths, 
hy virtue of the British* act of 
Parliament and the President’s 
proclamation, our discriminatiqg 
duties remaining unrepcaled, but 
continuing to be a cause of com¬ 
plaint on the part of Great Britain. 

The influence which the pas¬ 
sage of this act lias obviously had 
upon the course of affairs in rela¬ 
tion to the trade in question, to¬ 
gether with the circumstance that 
the closing of our ports was the 
effect of its terms, renders it im¬ 
portant that its provisions should 
be distinctly understood. They 
were in substance the fallowing : 

1 st. It continued the suspension 
of the acts of 1818 and 1820, 
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already effected by the President’s 
proclamation, and opened our ports 
to a direct trade only with such of 
the British colonial ports as had 
been opened to us by the act of 
Parliament of June, 1822, sub¬ 
ject, as things then stood, to the 
paymcntjiy British vessel? of our 
alien or discriminating duties. 

2dJy. It put forth a claim which 
had been previously advanced by 
us in our negotiations upon the 
subject, hut always resisted by 
Great Britain, viz. that no higher 
duties should be imposed upon the 
productions of the United States 
in the British colonial ports than 
upon those of Great Britain her¬ 
self, or her other colonies, and 
which had been levied for the pro¬ 
tection of their own produce. 
This was done by giving an au¬ 
thority to the President to suspend 
the payment of our discriminating 
duties by British vessels coming 
from kite colonies, upon being sat¬ 
isfied that no such duties were le¬ 
vied in the colonies on ouv pro¬ 
duce, and by declaring that, until 
such evidence was given, payment 
should cJiuintie to be exacted. 

odly. It restricted the trade to 
su^h British vessels as had cpmc 
directly from the colonial ports, 
and had not touched at any other 
port after they left the colony. 

4thly. It declared that its pro¬ 
visions should only he in force so 
long as the privileges granted by 
the act of Parliament of June, 
] 822, were allowed to our vessels, 
and that if at any time thereafter, 
the trade, or any part of it, was 
prohibited to us by Great Britain, 
through an act of Parliament or 
order in Council, aud that fact 
proclaimed by file President, each 


and every of its provisions should 
cease, and the acts of 1818 and 
1820 be revived and in full force. 

The passage of this act was 
followed by the exercise of the 
authority given to the King to im¬ 
pose countervailing duties; -and 
they were accordingly imposed to 
an amount equal to ours, by an 
order in Council of the 21st July, 
1823, upon all American vessels 
and jheir cargoes arriving in the 
colonial ports. Under these re¬ 
ciprocal impositions, the trade be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
colonies was carried on from that 
time, until it was suppressed by 
both Governments, in the manner 
hereinafter stated. 

The negotiation was resumed 
by Mr Kush in January, 1824. 
In its course, propositions for re¬ 
gulating the trade were submitted 
by him, which received the assent 
of the British Plenipotentiaries, 
wit’ll the exception of that prohibit¬ 
ing the imposition of protecting 
duties in the colonics, to which 
their dissent was expressed in the 
strongest terms. 

Mr Rush’s instructions preclud¬ 
ed him from settling the matter 
upon any other terms, and the ne¬ 
gotiation was suspended in the 
month of June following. 

On the 5th of July, 1825, an 
act of Parliament was passed, al¬ 
lowing the trade with the British 
colonies in North America, and 
the West Indies to all foreign na¬ 
tions, upon conditions which will 
he hereafter referred to. It lim¬ 
ited the privileges thus granted to 
foreign vessels to the ships of those 
countries, not having 'colonies, 
whichvshould place the commerce 
and navigation of Great Britain. 
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and her possessions abroad, upon 
the footing of the most favored 
nation, unless the King, by order 
in Council, should in any case 
deem it expedient to grant the 
whole or any of such privileges to 
the ships of any foreign country, 
although the required condition 
was not in all respects complied 
with by such country. 

Mr King was sent to England 
in the summer of 1825, but with¬ 
out instructions upon this point. 
His continued indisposition induc¬ 
ed him to return in the summer 
of 1826, and during that period 
no step was taken by cither Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In the winter of 1825-6, an 
attempt was made in Congress to 
meet the act of Parliament of 
July, 1825, by correspondent le¬ 
gislation ; but it failed ; and al¬ 
though the trade might, and most 
probably would, have been saved, 
if <|he act then introduced had be¬ 
come a law, it is nevertheless true, 
as has been stated, that it would 
not have been a strict compliance 
with the British act, if it had 
passed. 

In the summer of 1826, Mr 
Gallatin was sent to England with 
instructions, which authorized him 
to conclude an arrangement of the 
colonial question upon terms sub¬ 
stantially the same with those 
which were offered by the British 
Plenipotentiaries to Mr Rush in 
1824 : but his authority was con¬ 
fined to an adjustment by treaty 
stipulation. 

On the 27th of July, 1826, 
the King, by order in Council, 
founded 'upon the act of Parlia¬ 
ment of July, 1825, declared that 
the United States had not com¬ 


plied with the conditions of the 
act, and therefore directed that 
the trade and intercourse between 
the United States and the greater 
part of the British colonial ports 
should cease from and after the 1st 
day of December then following. 

Mr Gallatin arrived iq. England 
a few days after the publication of 
those orders in Council. The 
determination of the British Gov¬ 
ernment to decline all further ne¬ 
gotiation upon the subject was 
promptly and definitively announc¬ 
ed to him. The foundation of this 
determination was avowed to con¬ 
sist principally in the reiterated 
refusals of this Government to 
accept of the only terms to which 
Great Britain would agree, and a 
subsequent change of the colonial 
policy of that Government, by 
opening her colonial ports to all 
foreign nations upon the conditions 
set forth in their acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. The whole subject was 
laid before Congress by the Presi¬ 
dent in the winter of 1827, and 
an unsuccessful attempt made to 
obtain the passage of a law requir¬ 
ing our ports to be cldsed also. 
Congress having adjourned with- 
out^loing anything in the matter, 
the President, by hisproclamation, 
dated the 17th day of March, 
1827, declared the trade between 
the United States and all the Brit¬ 
ish colonies, with which it had 
bden allowed by the act of Par¬ 
liament of 1822, to be prohibited, 
and the acts of Congress of 1818 
and 1820 to be revived. 

On the 16th July, 1827,another 
British order in Council was is¬ 
sued, embracing the regulation of 
the colonial trade of Great Brit¬ 
ain with all natiorfs; reciting the 
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passage of an act of Parliament, 
by which it was declared that one 
year from the time of passing the 
act of July, 1825, should be the 
period in which an acceptance of 
its provisions by foreign nations 
should be valid ; declaring what 
nations had so accepted the same, 
and closing their ports against all 
those that had not; among the 
latter, the United States were in¬ 
cluded. 

The extent and operations of 
our acts of 1818 and 1820 have 
been before stated. The com¬ 
mercial relations between the 
United States and the British co- 
lonies have been regulated by their 
provisions, and the British order 
in Council of July, 1827, from 
that period to the present day. 
By instructions from this depart¬ 
ment of the 11th of April, 1827, 
Mr Crallatin was authorized to 
announce to the Government of 
Great*Britain the acquiescence of 
this in the proposition that the co¬ 
lonial trade should be regulated 
by Jjiw, and to ascertain the dis¬ 
position of the British Govern¬ 
ment to open the trade by separate 
acts of legislation. This was dis¬ 
tinctly done by Mr Gallatin, in 
his note to Lord Dudley of the 
4th of June, 1827. He was 
further informed that the President 
was willing to recommend to Con¬ 
gress, at its next session — • 

1st. To suspend the alien du¬ 
ties on British vessels and cargoes, 
and to allow their entry into our 
ports with the same kind of Brit¬ 
ish colonial produce as may be 
imported in American vessels — 
the vessels of both countries pay¬ 
ing equal charges. 

2d. To abolish the restrictions 


in the act of 1823 to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies, 
thus leaving Great Britain in the 
exclusive possession of the circui¬ 
tous trade between Great Britain 
proper through her colonies; and 
lie was directed to inquire wheth¬ 
er the passage of an act of Con¬ 
gress to that effect would lead to 
the revocation of the order in 
Council of July, 1826, to the 
abolition of the discriminating du¬ 
ties ^n" American vessels in the 
British colonial ports, and to the 
enjoyment by our vessels of the 
advantages offered by the act of 
the 5tli of July, 1825. The ef¬ 
fect of these concessions, it was 
pointed out to him, would be a 
waiver of the claim of the United 
States, as made in the act of 
March, 1823, to the admission 
into the colonial ports of our pro¬ 
duce upon the payment of the 
same duties as similar produce 
from other parts of the British 
possessions was required to pay. 

No answer was made by the 
British Government to Mr Galla¬ 
tin’s note of the 4th of June, 1827, 
announcing the willingness of this 
Government to arrange the trade 
hy separate legislation; and Mr 
Canning, on being applied to by 
Mr Gallatin to know whether lie 
might expect a reply, informed 
him that such was not the inten¬ 
tion ; that they considered that 
note as merely furnishing explana¬ 
tions ; and he expressed his sur¬ 
prise that any doubt could exist as 
to the final disposition of the Brit¬ 
ish Government upon that sub¬ 
ject. , 

After dVhr Canning’s death, the 
willingness of the United States 
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10 accept, through the medium of 
separate legislation, the terms of 
the act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825,* was again communi¬ 
cated by Mr Gallatin to the Brit¬ 
ish Government, by a note to 
Lord Dudley of the 17th August, 

1827, in which he requested to 
be informed whether, if Congress 
complied with the recommenda¬ 
tions which the President was 
willing to make, the United States 
would be admitted to the trade 
and intercourse allowed * byhhc 
act of Parliament of the 5th of 
July, 1825. 

Mr Huskisson, in a subsequent 
conference, informed Mr Gallatin 
that Great Britain considered the 
colonial intercourse as exclusively 
under her control, and that what¬ 
ever terms might be granted to fot- 
eigners, would be considered as 
an indulgence; that he was not 
prepared to say whether, in any 
way, or, if at all, on what terms, 
it would be opened to the United 
States, in case of their repealing 
their restrictive acts. 

Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr 
Gallatin’s letters of the 4th June 
and I7tli August, after reviewing 
the grounds urged by the United 
States to justify themselves in 
omitting to accept the terms of the 
act of Parliament of July, 1825, 
declined committing the British 
Government as to their course in 
tbfc event of the United States 
adopting the measures proposed, 
on the following grounds, viz. 1 st, 
that much must of necessity de¬ 
pend upon the details of the act 
which Congress might pass; 2dly, 
more on the condition pf the 
country at the time of thqqjassage, 
and the views which the British 


Government might then have of 
their interest in the matter; and, 
3dlv, that any stipulations on the 
subject, would be a virtual depar¬ 
ture from the ground taken by his 
Government to regulate the trade 
by law, and to decline all further 
negotiation concerning if. 

The last information in the 
possessidn of this Government, in 
relation to the views of the pre¬ 
sent British ministry upon this 
subject, is derived from Mr Bar¬ 
bour in January last. He states 

•f 

that, in a communication held 
with IiOi d Aberdeen, in the pre¬ 
sence of the Duke of Wellington, 
the former expressed ins desire 
of having the colonial trade ques¬ 
tion judiciously adjusted, and his 
conviction that the interdict was 
injurious to the colonies, without 
a proportionate benefit to any 
otiier section of the empire. e But 
from subsequent conversation with 
his lordship, and from information 
derived from our sources, Mr 
Barbour was induced to believe 
that the British Government jjoes 
not contemplate any relaxation of 
its colonial system in favor of this 
country; that our late tariff, to¬ 
gether with a strong conviction* of 
their incapacity to compete upon 
equal terms with our navigation, 
contributes to this disposition; and 
that that Government would will¬ 
ingly withdraw the privileges of 
trading with its colonies, which it 
has granted to other nations, if 
that could conveniently be done. 

Such is the present state of our 
commercial relations with the 
British colonies; and such the 
stops by which we have arrived 
3t it* « • 

In reviewing the events which 
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have preceded, and more or less 
contributed fo, a result so much 
10 be regretted, there will be 
found three grounds upon which 
we are most assailable, 1st, in our 
too long and too tenaciously re¬ 
sisting the right of Great Britain 
to impost protecting dutie*s in her 
colonies; 2dly, in not relieving 
her vessels from the restriction of 
returning direct from the United 
States to the colonies, after per¬ 
mission had been given by Great 
Britain to our vessels to clear out 
from the colonies, to any other than 
a British port; and, 3dly, in 
omitting to accept the terms offer¬ 
ed by the act of Parliament of 
July, 1825, after the subject had 
been brought before Congress, 
and deliberately acted upon by 
our Government. It is, without 
doubt, to the combined operation 
of tffese causes, that we are to 
attribute the British interdict. 
You ftili therefore see the propri¬ 
ety of possessing yourself fully 
of all the explanatory and tniti- 
tcatipg circumstances connected 
with them, that you may be en¬ 
abled to obviate, as far as practi¬ 
cable, the unfavorable impression 
which they have produced. 

The trade,, although not wholly 
suppressed, is altogether changed 
in its character. Instead of being 
direct, active, and profitable, as it 
once was, it is circuitous, burthen- 
some, and comparatively profit¬ 
less. The importation of the 
produce of the British West India 
colonies into the United States, 
may he said to have substantially 
ceased. It is wholly prohibited 
in British vessels, and allowed 
only direct from the producing 
colony- By the orders in Coun- 
6 


cil, the admission of American 
vessels is prohibited. Consequent¬ 
ly, whatever of British West In¬ 
dia produce is brought into this 
country (with the exception of 
what has been recently allowed 
to be imported from the Bahama 
islands, and the island of Anguilla) 
must either be brought by the 
vessels of other nations, which 
are permitted, under the act of 
Parliament of July, 1825, to 
clear from the colonies for any 
other jforts, except in Great Brit¬ 
ain and her possessions, or it must 
be imported as the growth or pro¬ 
duce of other colonics, to which 
the vessels of the United States 
are admitted, and thus introduced 
in evasion of our law. 

The export trade has been 
more considerable, though greatly 
and injuriously reduced. The 
degrees of nature, by which the 
British West Indies are made 
dependent on the United States 
for a great portion of their neces¬ 
sary supplies, though erroneously 
resisted, have not been altogether 
frustrated by the retaliatory and 
improvident legislation of the two 
countries. Large quantities of 
American productions still find 
their w T ay to the colonies. The 
uncertainty as to how much of 
our produce is used in the ports 
to which the exportations are 
nominally made, renders it im¬ 
possible to speak with accuracy 
as to the amount actually con¬ 
sumed in the British West India 
colonies since the ports were 
closed. In the opinion of intel¬ 
ligent merchants, it is about half 
as much as immediately before 
the intWdict. It is carried in 
American vessels to the islands 
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of St Thomas and St Bartholo¬ 
mew on the one hand, and to the 
open ports in the British North 
American possessions on the other. 
From those ports, it finds its way 
to the British West India colonies, 
under different regulations in Brit¬ 
ish vessels. This trade is bur- 
thened with double freight and 
insurance, the charges of landing 
and re-shipping, and also com¬ 
missions and duties in the neutral 
ports, for that portion which goes 
by the way of St Thomas**and 
St Bartholomew. The extra ex¬ 
penses thus produced have been 
estimated at fifty per centum on 
the first cost of lumber, and at 
from fifteen to twenty per centum 
on provisions. A great reduc¬ 
tion of the quantity of our ex¬ 
ports, and the entire exclusion 
from the trade of many articles 
of a perishable nature, u hich can¬ 
not now be sent, in consequence 
of the increased length of the 
voyage, with its unfavorable effects 
upon our navigation, are the chief 
injuries which result to our citizens 
from this state of things. It op¬ 
presses the West India planter, 
by unavoidably increasing the 
prices of such articles of Ameri¬ 
can produce as he still finds it his 
interest to purchase, notwithstand¬ 
ing the disadvantages imposed 
upon their introduction. It is 
moreover understood, that the 
indirect trade is carried on on 
British account, and that, there¬ 
fore, the principal part of the 
extra expenses to which it is sub¬ 
jected comes ultimately out of 
their pojpkets. 

It is the anxious wish of the 
President to put an erfl to a 
state of things so injurious to all 


parties. He is willing to regulate 
the trade in question upon terms 
of reciprocal advantage, and to 
adopt for that purpose those which 
Great Britain has herself elected, 
and which are prescribed by the 
act of Parliament of 5th July, 
1825, 'as it is understood by us. 
You are directed to make a full 
and frank exposition of the views 
and wishes of the President in 
this respect, at as early a period, 
and in such manner, as you may 
judge best calculated to accom¬ 
plish them, and to put it in his 
power to communicate the result 
of this overture to Congress at 
the opening of the next session. 
He is admonished by the past of 
the inutility of protracted discus¬ 
sions upon a subject which has 
been over and over again de¬ 
bated. He docs not, therefore, 
wish to occupy you, or harass the 
British cabinet by their repetition. 
You are authorized to say'to the 
British Government, on the part 
of the United Stales, that they 
will open their ports to British 
vessels coming from the British 
colonies, laden with such colonial 
productions as can be imported 
in American vessels, and upon 
terms in all respects,equally favor¬ 
able; and that they will also 
abolish the restriction contained 
in our act of 1823, confining the 
tirade to a direct intercourse, upon 
condition that Great Britain will 
allow American vessels the priv¬ 
ileges of trade and intercourse 
which were offered by the act of 
the 5th of July, 1825. 

The President indulges a con¬ 
fident expectation that the British 
Government will assent to an ad¬ 
justment upon these terms. Ho 
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is compelled to think so from a 
conviction that such an arrange¬ 
ment would promote the true 
interests of both parties — a re¬ 
sult which he is confident is as 
much desired by Great Britain as 
it can be by himself, because she 
Ins heretofore given her deliber¬ 
ate assent to these terms, (and he 
finds nothing in the cortdition of 
the question which renders them 
less proper now than they were 
then ;) and, finally, because he is 
unwilling to believe that Great 
Britain would make so invidious 
a distinction as to exclude us from 
a trade which she allows to the 
rest of the commercial world. 
The United States do not con¬ 
trovert her right to monopolize 
the trade with her colonies ; and 
if the same interdict which ex¬ 
cludes them from her colonial 
ports Vas extended to others, they 
would not complain. But the 
BritisI? Government cannot be 
insensible to the tendency which 
a discrimination of the character 
referred to must unavoidably have, 
to alienate those liberal and friend¬ 
ly feelings now entertained towards 
her by our people, and which it 
should he the pleasure, as it is the 
duty, of both Governments, to 
cherish and perpetuate. 

If the omission of this Gov¬ 
ernment to accept of the terms 
proposed, when heretofore offered, 
be urged as an objection to their 
adoption now, it will be your duty 
to make the British Government 
sensible of the injustice and in¬ 
expediency of such a course. 

The opportunities which you 
have derived from a participation 
in our public councils, as well as 
other sources of information, will 


enable you to speak with confi¬ 
dence (as far as you may deem 
it proper and useful so to do) of 
the respective part taken by 
those to whom the administra¬ 
tion of this Government is now 
committed, in relation to the course 
heretofore pursued upon the sub¬ 
ject of the colonial trade. Their 
views upon that point have been 
submitted to the people of the 
Unifbd States ; and the counsels 
by which your conduct is now 
directed are the result of the 
judgment expressed by the only 
earthly tribunal to which the late 
administration was amenable for 
its acts. It should be sufficient 
that the claims set up by them, 
and which caused the interruption 
of the trade in question, have 
been explicitly abandoned by those 
who first asserted them, and arc 
not revived by their successors. 
If Great Britain deems it adverse 
to her interests to allow ue to par¬ 
ticipate in the trade with her col¬ 
onics, and finds nothing in the 
extension of it to others to induce 
her to apply the same rule to us, 
she will, we hope, be sensible of 
the propriety of placing her refu¬ 
sal on those grounds. To set up 
the acts of the late administration 
as the cause of forfeiture of 
privileges which would otherwise 
he extended to the people of the 
United States, would, under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, be unjust in 
itself, and could not fail to excite 
their ,deepest sensibility. The 
tone of feeling which a course 
so unwise and untenable is calcu¬ 
lated to produce would doubtless 
be greatly aggravated by the con- 
sciousn&s that Great Britain has, 
by order in Council, opened her 
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colonial ports to Russia and Franee, 
notwithstanding a similar omission 
on their part to accept the terms 
offered by the act of July, 1825 . 

You cannot press this view of 
the subject too earnestly upon the 
consideration of the British min¬ 
istry. It has bearings and rela¬ 
tions that reach beyond the im¬ 
mediate question under discussion. 

Should the amount of our pro¬ 
tecting duties upon the produc¬ 
tions of her colonies, or upon the 
manufactures of the motliea coun¬ 
try, be referred to, in connexion 
with this matter, vou will be at 
no loss for the reply. The duties 
upon our agricultural productions, 
when imported into Great Britain, 
are beyond comparison greater 
than those imposed by die United 
States on the productions or man¬ 
ufactures of Great Britain or her 
colonies; and the denial of her 
right to impose duties on articles 
the protection of the United 
Stales, when imported into the 
colonics, in order to protect those 
of the colonies themselves, or of 
the mother country, was a leading 
and avowed motive for the stand 
taken by Great Britain in relation 
to the colonial trade. This is a 
subject on which each nation must 
judge for itself. It is one upon 
which, it is well known, there 
exists great diversity of opinion 
among our own citizens, but in 
respect to which no stipulations 
can be made with a foreign pow¬ 
er ; at least without reciprocal 
engagements on the part of such 
power—engagements into which 
there is }io reason to believe that 
the Government of Great Pritain 
would at this time enter. / If, by 
the imposition of those duties, the 


United Slates can secure the pro¬ 
duction of the same articles at 
home, it is their right and their duty 
to persevere. If not, the principal 
burthen falls upon their own citi¬ 
zens, and consequently furnishes 
no cause of complaint on the part 
of others. 

If the encouragement, by Great 
Britain, of her North American 
possessions in the growth and pro¬ 
duction of similar articles to those 
with which we supply her West 
India colonies, is the motive, the 
objection is no less obvious. To 
that end, the parent Government 
now exercises, without complaint 
or objection on our part, the com¬ 
mon right of imposing higher du¬ 
ties on articles which are not, 
than on those which arc, the 
growth or produce of their North 
American possessions; and in 
doing so she exercises to tire, full 
the right conceded to all nations, 
of encouraging home prodigious 
by the imposition of protecting 
duties. The exclusion of one 
nation from the privilege of bring¬ 
ing into the ports of another arti¬ 
cles that come in competition with 
home productions, while then 
introduction is conceded to the 
rest of the world, is a measure 
which cannot find its just fication 
in any principles applicable to the 
protective system. If, however, 
thp President should be disap¬ 
pointed in his expectations, found¬ 
ed on these and other correspond¬ 
ing views of the subject, he wishes 
you to ask (a request which he L 
confident will be readily granted) 
that you may be favored with an 
early and definitive answer to the 
propositions you are authorized to 
submit. He makes this appeal to 
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the candor of the British Govern¬ 
ment, that he may be enabled (in 
the event alluded to) to lay before 
Congress, at the commencement 
of the next session, the result of 
this overture, to the end that that 
portion of the capital and enter¬ 
prise of our country which is now 
waiting the decision of the question 
may seek other channels of em¬ 
ployment. 

Should your advances be met 
in the spirit in which they arc 
offered, it will become important 
to consider of the form in which 
the proposed adjustment ought to 
be made. 

Tins Government has heretofore 
strenuously contended for an ar¬ 
rangement by treaty, and that of 
Great Britain has as strenuously 
opposed any other mode than 
that«if separate legislation. The 
President is willing to adopt either 
mod<*. If the views of the British 
Government are now different in 
that respect, and an arrangement 
by treaty be acceptable, you are 
authorized to conclude it upon the 
principles* of these instructions. 
In that event, the President relies 
uyon your known discretion •and 
intelligence that the articles to 
which you agree shall be in such 
form as will carry into full and 
fair effect the views of this Gov¬ 
ernment as now expressed. 

If (which is more probable) a 
resort to mutual legislation is pre¬ 
ferred, the consideration of the 
mode best calculated for the satis¬ 
faction of both parties will occupy 
your attention. 

That may be effected in one of 
two ways, viz. either by an order 
in Council*, opening the British 
ports to American vessels after a 
G* 
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certain day, in the event of the 
United States having before that 
time complied with the conditions 
of the act of Parliament of the 5th 
of July, 1825, by opening our 
ports to the admission of British 
vessels, and allowing their entry 
with the same kind of British or 
colonial produce as may be im¬ 
ported in American vessels, the 
vessels of botli countries paying 
the same charges ; by suspending 
the alien duties on British vessels 
and cargoes, and by abolishing 
the restrictions in our act of 1823 
to the direct intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
colonies—thus leaving Great 
Britain in possession of the cir¬ 
cuitous trade between Great Brit¬ 
ain proper and the United States, 
through the British colonics. Or, 
the President will recommend 
the same measures to Congress, 
at their next session, on being 
assured by the British Government 
that the passage of an act of Con¬ 
gress to that effect will lead to the 
revocation of the British order in 
Council of July, 1827, to the abo¬ 
lition or suspension of all discrim¬ 
inating duties on American vessels 
in the British colonial ports, and 
to the enjoyment by us of the ad¬ 
vantages of the last mentioned act 
of Parliament. 

You are authorized to agree to 
either mode, but the former is, for 
many reasons, to be preferred. 
In all that is said upon the subject, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
President, whatever may be his 
wishes, or the course .lie might 
otherwise adopt, has no authority 
to move in the matter without the 
aid of Congress. The only laws 
relating to this subject, now in 
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force, are the acts of 1818 and 
1820, by virtue of which our ports 
are closed against the admission 
of British vessels engaged in the 
colonial trade. They do not con¬ 
fer a dispensing power on the 
President, and he has no such 
authority derived from any other 
source. 

Some explanatory act, or a 
stipulation having a prospective 
view to such provision as Congress 
may make, will ceriainly.be ne¬ 
cessary to enable the United States 
to avail themselves of the privi¬ 
leges offered by the act of Parlia¬ 
ment of 1825. By that act we 
are required, as a condition to the 
enjoyment of its advantages, to 
place the commerce and naviga¬ 
tion of Great Britain and her pos¬ 
sessions abroad upon the footing 
of the most favored nation. If it 
is meant by the condition that the 
commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain, and of her possessions 
abroad, shall be gratuitously and 
generally placed on the same foot¬ 
ing with those of the most favored 
nation, by granting to them privi¬ 
leges which are allowed by us to 
other nations for equivalents re¬ 
ceived, it would be wholly inad¬ 
missible. 

By the laws of both countries, 
the vessels of each are prohibited 
from importing into the ports of 
the other any other productions 
than those of the country to which 
such vessels respectively belong. 
By the laws of the United States, 
this restriction is applied only to 
those countries which apply a 
similar interdict to our commerce. 
Almost all other countries have 
excluded it from their riavigation 
codes; such nations, therefore, 


enjoy the privilege of importing 
from any country upon paying our 
alien duiies—a privilege which 
we cannot extend to Great Britain, 
because her laws deny it to us. 

Our discriminating duties, also, 
have, in. consequence of,arrange¬ 
ments by treaty, been abolished 
as to certain nations, and theii 
vessels and cargoes admitted on 

>L 

equal terms with those of the 
United States. We have, more¬ 
over, treaties with Central America 
and Denmark, by which it is stip¬ 
ulated that whatever can be im¬ 
ported to, or exported from, either 
country, from nr to any foreign 
place, in its own vessels, may be 
so imported or exported in the 
vessels of the other country, on 
the payment of the same duties. 
Should the terms ‘most favored 
nation' be understood by Great 
Britain in the sense I have referred 
to, she would entitle hcrsglf, in 
case of a literal compliance on our 
part with the terms of the act of 
1825, to all those privileges foi 
her European navigation and com¬ 
merce, without reciprocating them 
to the United States — a privilege 
she..would, it is hoped, be too just 
to desire, and which, certainly, 
the United States could not for a 
moment think of granting. The 
force of these objections, and the 
necessity of preliminary explana¬ 
tions upon this head proceeding 
from the British Government, was 
virtually admitted by Lon 1 Dud¬ 
ley, in his reply to Mr Gallatin’s 
notes of the 4th of June and 17th 
July, 182f»; but he considered 
them as answered by the statemeni 
of Mr Gallatin, that the President 
was willing to recommend certain 
specific measures to Congress, as 
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a fulfilment of the conditions of 
ihe act of 1825, and the President 
would have adopted them himself 
if he had been clothed with au¬ 
thority to that effect. 

The simple and sufficient reply 
to this view of the matter is, that 
those measures were proposed by 
the United States, not .as a strict 
compliance Vith the conditions 
required, but as all that they could 
offer, and with an accompanying 
declaration that they fell short of 
what the act of 1825 required, 
and would still leave our com¬ 
merce with the colonies dependent 
upon the future dispensation of 
the British Government. The 
validity of this opinion Lord Dud¬ 
ley did not attempt to controvert. 

If it is then true that either fur- 
tne- preliminary legislative acts, 
oi ^prospective stipulation on the 
part of Great Britain, be necessary, 
a pr<ivious order in Council should 
be preferred: First, Because it 
would obviate the two principal 
objections stated by Lord Dudley 
to her binding herself for the future. 
Those objections were, that the 
future course of Great Britain 
must, necessarily, in part, depend 
upon the details of such act as 
Congress rrfight pass; and that 
the very fact of making such a 
stipulation would be a departure 
from a ground which their Gov¬ 
ernment had taken upon Tull 
deliberation, that they would not 
suffer themselves to be drawn into 
any negotiation upon the subject 
of the colonial trade, but claimed 
for themselves the right to regulate 
it by their own separate and in¬ 
dependent legislative acts. The 
mode proposed would manifestly 
obviate the first objection, anti 
avoid the other. Secondly, Be¬ 


cause such an act on the part of 
Great Britain, after the past trans¬ 
actions of the two Governments 
on this subject, could not fail to 
remove all asperities from the 
minds of our people, and contri¬ 
bute more than an adjustment in 
any other form to produce that 
spirit of mutual kindness between 
the two countries which it is the 
interest of both to'cherish, and 
which the President is earnestly 
solicitous to maintain. 

Assuming that the step can be 
taken by Great Britain (as it assur¬ 
edly can) without disparagement, 
the consideration stated would, it 
is believed, have a persuasive in¬ 
fluence on her conduct. In issu¬ 
ing such an order in Council, the 
British Government would only 
be acting upon the same policy 
which it has in part already pur¬ 
sued in relation to the Bahama 
islands and the island of Anguilla. 
Great Britain revoked her order 
in Council of July, 1827, as to 
those islands, because it was 
required by a due regard to her 
interests. That being ascertained, 
no consideration of form or matter 
of feeling was allowed to interfere. 
What good reason can be .assigned 
wily the same should not he done 
for the maintenance of greater 
interests, and under more eligible 
circumstances? Should that mode, 
however, he declined, it is hoped 
that the only remaining one will 
be adopted without hesitation. 

Mr McLane to the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen. 

9, Chandos St., Cavendisli Square, > 

’ Doc. 12,1829. 5 

My Lord: I had flattered myself 
with the hope of receiving before 
this time a decisive answev from 
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his Majesty’s Government to the 
propositions which 1 had the 
honor to make some time since 
for an arrangement of the trade 
between the United States and 
the British American colonies; 
but, while I regret the delay that 
has taken place, I am aware that 
it has hitherto been unavoidable. 
In the hope, however, that after 
the various conversations which I 
have had the honor to hold with 
his Majesty’s Ministers in the course 
of this negotiation, they may be 
prepared definitively to dispose of 
the subject, I beg leave to make 
your Lordship the present com¬ 
munication. 

In entering upon the negotiation, 
I separated this from the other 
objects of my mission, and pre¬ 
sented it singly before his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that it might receive 
their early. consideration and 
prompt decision, and that I might 
thereby the better promote the 
views and wishes of my Govern¬ 
ment. I early informed your 
Lordship of the anxious desire 
of the President of the United 
States that the question may be 
put immediately and entirely at 
rest. In this he is influenced not 
merely by a wish to liberate and 
give activity to such portion of the 
capital of his fellow-citizens as 
may be awaiting the decision of 
this question, but also by the 
higher motive of speedily termin¬ 
ating a state of things daily be¬ 
coming more prejudicial to the 
friendly relations of the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Disclaiming, on the part of the 
United Stales, in reply to certain 
observations of your Lordship, 
all hostility to this country in their 


system of protecting duties, and 
disconnecting that system from 
any arrangement of this particu¬ 
lar question, I endeavored to lay 
this subject before his Majesty’s 
Ministers divested of all consider¬ 
ations but such as peculiarly re¬ 
late to this branch of the com¬ 
merce betw T ccn the two nations. 

Conceiving that experience had 
already proved the existing co¬ 
lonial regulations to be injurious 
to the interests of both countries, 
the President was induced to hope 
that true policy alone would dis¬ 
pose his Majesty’s Government 
to change them. He could per¬ 
ceive no good reason why Great 
Britain should now' refuse her 
assent to the terms of arrange¬ 
ment w hich she herself had here¬ 
tofore voluntarily proposed ; and, 
as the order in Council of .July, 
1820, did not embrace Russia 
and Sweden, though both ..were 
within the scope of the act of 
1825, and as it had been subse¬ 
quently rescinded as to Spain 
without equivalent, he was ».in- 
willing to suppose that' any un¬ 
friendly motive could induce a 
peculiar and permanent exclusion 
of the United States from partici¬ 
pation in a trade thus conceded 
to the rest of the world. 

In fact it appeared that a mate¬ 
rial alteration had taken place in 
the colonial system, and in the 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries, produced by the recent re¬ 
laxation of the order in council in 
favor of Spain, which left the 
United States the sole excluded 
power, and by the injurious oper¬ 
ation of the existing regulations 
upon the interests of Grbat Britain. 
It was not unreasonable, therefore, 
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to suppose that the negotiation 
might be advantageously resumed; 
that the British government might 
be induced to rescind entirely 
their order in council of 182G, 
and that a satisfactory arrangement 
might immediately he made by 
the reciprocal acts of both govern¬ 
ments. 

In the course of my negotiation, 
however, 1 have met with difficul¬ 
ties much greater than had been 
anticipated. There were objec¬ 
tions opposed to any arrangement. 
Among these were the measures 
of the L T nited States restricting 
the British colonial commerce 
subsequently to their failure to 
accept the terms offered by the 
act of Parliament of 1825, ami the 
claims to protection urged by 
those interests which arc supposed 
to h«\e grown up in faith of the 
act V»f 1825 and the order in 
council of 182G. Indeed, I dis¬ 
tinctly understood that these were 
insuperable obstacles to any relax¬ 
ation in the colonial system of 
Great Britain, unless some pre¬ 
vious change should be made in 
the legislation of the United States. 

With this understanding, though 
I by no means admitted the force 
of these objections, I deemed it 
expedient, in this state of the ne¬ 
gotiation, to make the following 
proposition : that the government 
of the United States should now 
comply with the conditions of the 
act of parliament of July 5, 1825, 
by an express law opening their 
ports for the admission of British 
vessels, and by allowing their 
entry with the same kind of British 
colonial produce as may be im¬ 
ported in^American vessels, the 
vessels, of both countries paying 


the same charges; suspending the 
alien duties on British vessels and 
cargoes, and abolishing the re¬ 
strictions in the act of Congress of 
1823 to the direct intercourse be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
British colonies; and that such a 
law should be immediately followed 
by a revocation of the British 
order in council of the 27th July, 

182G, the abolition or suspension 
of <ill discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
colonial ports, and the enjoyment, 
by the United Stales, of the ad¬ 
vantages of the act of Parliament 
of the 5th July, 1825. 

By this offer on the part of my 
Government, I hoped to remove 
even the pretence of complaint 
against its measures; and I trusted 
that, in thus throwing open, by 
its own act, to all of his Majesty’s 
subjects, a trade at present en¬ 
joyed by but a few, it would 
effectually silence those partial 
interests which, springing out of 
a system of restriction, and de¬ 
pending as much upon the coun¬ 
tervailing laws of the United 
States as upon the regulations of 
their own Government, subsist 
entirely upon the misfortunes of 
the British West India planters, 
and the embarrassments of the 
general commercial capital and 
enterprise of both nations. 

In repeating the proposition, 
as 1 now have the honor to do, 
and in renewing my solicitation 
that it may be taken into early 
and candid consideration, and 
produce a prompt and favorable 
reply, I refrain from leading to 
further discussion and delay Jby a 
more’ detailed reference to the 
various'suggestions by which, in 
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the course of the negotiation* I 
have had the honor to recom¬ 
mend it. 

Entertaining, however, the con¬ 
viction 1 have heretofore express¬ 
ed, of the wasting effects of the 
present regulations upon the sub¬ 
stantial interest of the two coun¬ 
tries, I cannot close this letter 
without again remarking that de¬ 
lay can only tend to increase the 
difficulties on both sides to 'any 
future adjustment, and that it will 
be difficult for the United States 
to reconcile the marked and in¬ 
vidious relation in which they are 
now placed with their idea of 
justice, or with the amicable pro¬ 
fessions of this Government. 
That relation involves conse¬ 
quences reaching far beyond the 
immediate subject in discussion, 
and of infinitely greater impor¬ 
tance to the future intercourse of 
both countries than any value 
which the trade affected by these 
regulations may be supposed to 
possess. 

It is this view of the subject 
which unites the sympathy of all 
interests in the United States with 
their commercial enterprise, which 
touches the pride and sensibility 
of every class of their population, 
and which, I trust, will make its 
due appeal to the candor and 
liberality of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

I pray your Lordship to accept 
the assurance of the high con¬ 
sideration with which 1 have the 
honor to be your Lordship’s most 
obedient and very humble ser¬ 
vant, 

Louis McLane. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of’Aber- > 
deen, &c, &c, &c. 5 


The Earl of Abci'deen to Mr 
McLanc. 

Foreign Office, Dec. 14, 1829. 

Sir : I have had the honor to 
receive your letter of the 12th 
instant,* formally recording the 
desire entertained by the jGovern- 
ment of the United States (and 
previously declared by you in 
verbal conferences) for the re¬ 
moval of the existing restrictions 
on the intercourse between the 
British West India colonies and 
the United States, with the view 
of placing the commerce of the 
two countries on a footing more 
consonant with the substantial 
interests of both nations, and with 
the amicable relations which hap¬ 
pily subsist between them. 

I shall lose no time in bringing 
the propositions contained in your 
letter under the consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

Whatever may be the result of 
their deliberations on this ques¬ 
tion, of which you are already 
apprised of some of the difficul¬ 
ties, you may be assured that Aiis 
Majesty’s Government will enter 
into the consideration of it with 
the most friendly feelings towards 
the Government of the United 
States. 

I have the honor to be, with 

high consideration, sir, your most 

obedient humble servant, 

7 * 

Aberdeen. 

Louis McLane, Esq., fcte, &c, Ac. 

Mr Van liuren to Mr McLane. 

Department of State, \ 
Washington, Dec. 26 , 1829.j 

Your despatch No. 5 has been 
duly received, and submitted to 
the President. From subsequent 
but unofficial information, he is in- 
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duced to believe that the British 
cabinet are disposed to reciprocate 
the liberal views by which he is 
himself actuated, by the adoption 
of some just and equally benefi¬ 
cial arrangement in regard to the 
colonial trade ; but that, for rea¬ 
sons applicable to their side only, 
they desire a short delay before a 
final decision is made .upon the 
subject. Confiding in the sincer¬ 
ity of the professions which are 
understood to have been made to 
you, and equally anxious to re¬ 
move all grounds of uneasiness 
between the two countries, the 
President has directed me to com¬ 
municate to you his views in regard 
to the question of time. This 
shall be done in the same frank 
and friendly spirit which charac¬ 
terizes your general instructions in 
this regard, and which has left in 
therm nothing that requires con¬ 
cealment. Not foreseeing any 
difficulty or embarrassment to the 
British Government in coming to 
a prompl decision upon that branch 
of the subject of difference be¬ 
tween the two countries, you were 
instructed to ask for such decision 
at as early a period as should be 
found consistent with perfect re¬ 
spect and courtesy. The motive 
of this Government for pursuing 
that course was avowed to con¬ 
sist in a belief that no practical 
good could result from a protract¬ 
ed discussion of matters nlreatlv 
so fully debated, and in a desire 
to communicate the result, what¬ 
ever it might be, to Congress, for 
its own action, and the information 
of its constituents. The explana¬ 
tions which are understood to have 
been made to ^'ou by the leading 
members of tne British cabinet, 


are, however, sufficient to induce 
the President to acquiesce in a 
compliance on your part, with their 
wishes in regard to time, provided 
the proposed delay be not such as 
to defeat the expressed views of 
this Government in case of a re¬ 
sult adverse to its wishes. For 
the probable length of the present 
session, and the period at which 
the President ought to be possess¬ 
ed />f the final decision of the 
British Government, to enable him 
to lay jt before Congress in due 
season, your own judgment and 
knowledge of circumstances may, 
with safety, be relied upon. The 
reasons for doing so at an early 
period are very strong, but the 
President is disposed to content 
himself, under existing circum¬ 
stances, with any course which 
will enable him to protect the in¬ 
terests of this country from the 
injuries that might result from 
long delay. Your intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the whole subject 
renders it unnecessary for me to 
enter into a particular considera¬ 
tion of the measures which would, 
most probably, be regarded by 
tliis Government as proper and 
expedient, on our part, in the event 
of an entire failure of the negotia¬ 
tion, and enables you to form a 
proper estimate of the value of 
time in respect to the utility of 
their adoption. You will be gov¬ 
erned, accordingly, by a view of 
all these circumstances, as to the 
extent of the proposed dclay 
wliich would be acceptable here, 
in reference to the adjustment of 
this important interest. 

Independently of the'steps ne¬ 
cessary and practicable to open 
and improve new channels for the 
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trade which would thus be per¬ 
manently abandoned, the justice 
and propriety of defeating the in¬ 
terested views of the northern 
British colonies is a subject which 
is earnestly pressed upon the con¬ 
sideration of this Government. 

The desire so strongly manifest¬ 
ed in that quarter to give perma¬ 
nency to a state of things altogether 
artificial in its character, and as 
much at variance with the repeated 
and solemn opinions of both Gov¬ 
ernments as with the best interests 
of the two countries, has excited 
much sensibility there ; and the 
active agency which that interest 
is understood to exercise in 
thwarting your efforts to place 
matters on their only natural and 
true footing, serves greatly to in¬ 
crease that feeling. The propri¬ 
ety of an immediate legislative 
provision, prohibiting our trade 
with the Canadas, and other free 
ports, after a certain day, if the 
present colonial regulations of 
Great Britain should at that time 
remain unchanged, is strongly ad¬ 
vocated ; but the President is dis¬ 
inclined to bring that subject to 
the notice of Congress during the 
pendency of your negotiation, by 
the apprehension that the step 
might, under these circumstances, 
be regarded as wearing the ap¬ 
pearance of menace, and thus 
give an acrimonious character to 
a negotiation which it is his wish 
should be of the mdSt kind and 
amicable nature. 

It is hoped that the President’s 
message will aid the liberal views 
which the principal members of 
the British cabinet are understood 
to entertain upon this point, by 
disabusing the mind of the Eng¬ 


lish public in regard to the views 
and wishes of this country, and 
by impressing it with just notions 
of the sentiments of the Presi¬ 
dent. There certainly never was 
a time better calculated for the 
improvement of the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries than the 
present. The solicitude sincerely 
felt by the President upon this 
head is greater ihan the occasion 
referred to would allow him to 
express : and I am persuaded that 
there has been no event in his 
public life that has caused him 
as much regret as he would ex- 
perience in failing to be instru¬ 
mental in the establishment of the 
very best understanding between 
the U nited States and Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

1 am, sir, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 

M. Van BlrjUn. 


Mr Me Lane to the Earl of'Aber¬ 
deen. 

9, Chandos St., Portland Place, ) 
London, March 16,1830. $ 

The undersigned, Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from the United States of 
America, in calling the attention 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, his Ma¬ 
jesty ’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to a proposition 
which he had the honor to submit 
in, writing on the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber last, for an arrangement of the 
trade between the United States 
and the British American colonies, 
and in praying for a decision there¬ 
upon, is influenced, not merely by 
considerations of duty, urging him 
to avoid further delay, but by a 
hope that the timq already afford¬ 
ed for deliberation has been sufli- 
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iient lo enable His Majesty’s 
Ministers to judge of the reasona¬ 
bleness of his demands. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is al¬ 
ready aware that; whatever may be 
the disposition which His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government may nofr be 
pleased To make of this Subject, 
it must necessarily be final, and 
indicative of the policy to which it 
will be necessary, in future, to 
adapt the commercial relations of 
each country. As the regulation.^ 
on the part of the United States 
which will follow the decision ol 
fhis Government can he adopted 
by the Congress alone, it become', 
the dutv of the undersigned to 
ascertain ami transmit such de¬ 
cision during the present session 
of that legislative body. But, 
while the undersigned a train soli- 
cits tm- earliest convenient answer 
to Ifts proposition, he cannot but 
repeat that it will be happy for 
ftoih Countries if their measures 
■'ball coincide in cultivating those 
liberal principles of mutual ac- 
roimnodation which ere the de¬ 
ments of common prosperity and 
united strength. 

How ever the faetmav he re-ret¬ 
ted and condemned by enlightdhcd 
.statesmen, it cannot be concealed 
that ancient prejudices and un¬ 
worthy animosities do still linger 
■■ t 

among the people ol both coun¬ 
tries ; and the Earl of Aberdeen 
has been too distinguished an ob¬ 
server of events not to perceive 
the operation of those causes in 
fostering a spirit of commercial 
jealousy, especially in relation to 
the colonial trade. 

It should be the desire, as it is 
the interest? of both Governments, 
1.0 extinguish ihese causes of mu- 
7 


tual bitterness; to correct the er¬ 
rors which may have interrupted 
the harmony of their past inter¬ 
course ; to discard from their 
commercial regulations measures 
of hostile monopoly ; and to adopt, 
instead, a generous system of frank 
and amicable competition. 

There has never occurred, in 
the history of the two countries, a 
fairer opportunity than the present 
to effect this desirable object; and 
the undersigned feels pleasure in 
remarking the favorable disposition 
professed by both Governments 
on the subject. He begs to sug¬ 
gest, howev er, that this period of 
amicable expressions deserves also 
to be signalized by acts of mutual 
concession, which may remain to 
the people of both countries as 
earnests of those liberal relations 
which dieir Governments have 
resolved to cultivate. Such would 
be embraced in the proposition 
w liich the undersigned has already 
had the honor to submit; namely, 
that the United Slates should do 
now that which they might have 
done in — rescind the mea¬ 

sures which nui) he alleged to 
have contributed to the presen! 
evil, and repeal the laws w Inch have 
been matters of complaint; and 
that England should assent now to 
a measure which, but a few y ears 
-ince, she herself proposed. 

The undersigned is unwilling 
lo pass from this topic without re¬ 
assuring the Earl of Aberdeen 
that it is from considerations of 
this kind that the subject derives 
its highest importance in the view 
of his Government. There is no 
disposition to deny the injurious 
effects of the existing regulations 
upon the commercial and navi- 
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gating enterprise of the people of 
the United States, associated, as 
it evidently is, with the substantial 
prosperity of the British West 
India colonies. Much of the in¬ 
jury, however, and especially that 
arising from the temporary inac¬ 
tivity of a portion of American 
capital, might soon be remedied 
by acts of the Legislature, open¬ 
ing new channels for commercial 
enterprise. But the evil most to 
be apprehended is, that, in recur¬ 
ring, on both sides, to the remedy 
of legislative enactments, a spirit 
of competition might be immedi¬ 
ately awakened, which, however 
dispassionately it might com¬ 
mence, would be too apt, in a 
little while, to become angrv and 
retaliating. In cases of the kind, 
as has been too well proved, one 
step necessarily leads to another, 
each tending more and more to 
estrange the two nations, and to 
produce mutual injuries, deeply 
to be deplored when they can no 
longer be remedied. 

It is far from the intention of 
the undersigned to intimate that 
the United States could be dis¬ 
posed to complain of any com¬ 
mercial regulation of Great Brit¬ 
ain, which by a system of rea¬ 
sonable preference, should consult 
the interests of her own subjects, 
provided it were done in a spirit of 
amity and impartiality, and that 
it should place all nations on an 
equal footing. But, when the 
United States shall tlrink they 
have grounds to consider them¬ 
selves singled out from all other 
nations, a,nd made the exclusive 
object of an injurious regulation ; 
when they shall imagine it levelled 
at their prosperity alone, either in 


retaliation of past deeds, or for 
interested purposes — to secure 
some adventitious advantage, or 
to encourage a hostile competition, 
by means of commercial monopo¬ 
ly ; however justifiable, in such 
case, they may admit the regula¬ 
tion to be, in point of strict right, 
they will hardly be able to refrain, 
not merely from complaint, hut 
from a course of measures calcu¬ 
lated, as they may think, to avert 
the intended injury, though preg¬ 
nant, perhaps, with consequences 
to be ultimately lamented. 

While the [undersigned would, 
in no degree, impair the full force 
of these considerations, lie would, 
at the same time, he distinctly 
understood as not employing the 
language of menace. He has 
conducted his whole negotiation 
with an unfeigned and anxious 
desire to see the relations oV the 
two countries placed on a footing 
equally advantageous and hf/nora- 
hle to both, as the onlv means of 
insuring lasting amity ; hut, being 
profoundly sensible of the causes 
by which this desirable oHject 
may be defeated, he has framed 
his proposition in such a manner 
as tb enable His Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters to co-operate in his views, 
without departing from the princi¬ 
ples of their system of colonial 
trade and government. To this 
effect, tin 1 proposition which he 
nas had the honor to submit, con¬ 
cedes to Great Britain the right 
of regulating the trade with her 
colonies according to her own in¬ 
terests, and asks no exemption 
from the discriminating duties 
which she has instituted in favor of 
her own possessions, r It invites 
a participation in a direct, rather 
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than a circuitous trade, upon 
terms which Great Britain delibe¬ 
rately adopted in 1825, as bene¬ 
ficial to her colonies, and which 
she continues ter the present day 
to allow to all the rest of the 
world. A rejection of it, there¬ 
fore, wotild appear to result, not 
from any condemnation of the di¬ 
rect trade, or any conviction of the 
impolicy of permitting it with the 
West India colonies, but rather 
from a determination of excluding 
from it the commerce of the 
United States alone. 

It is not the intention of the 
undersigned to undertake here 
the difficult task of minutely re¬ 
capitulating on paper the various 
suggestions by which, in the 
course of his conferences with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, he has en¬ 
deavored to enforce an arrange¬ 
ment* on the terms heretofore 
stated. He trusts, however, to 
be ejft-used, if in making this last 
application for an early decision, 
he should recur to a few of the 
morg leading considerations con¬ 
nected with the present stale of 
the negotiation. 

And here the undersigned begs 
to observe that, whatever hopd he 
may have indulged on this sub¬ 
ject at any period of the negotia¬ 
tion, it has been founded, not so 
much upon the expectation of 
peculiar favor to the United 
States, as of a liberal compliance, 
by His Majesty’s Government, 
with its own regulations, m allow¬ 
ing the United States to partici¬ 
pate in a trade permitted to all 
the rest of the world, so far as 
their participation should con¬ 
tribute to the purposes for which 
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such trade was, in any manner, 
authorized. 

The arrangement, therefore, 
proposed by the undersigned, does 
not urge upon the British Govern¬ 
ment a departure from what may 
be considered its ordinary colonial 
regulations, for the benefit of the 
United States, but a recurrence 
to a course of trade beneficial 
alike to the commerce of the 
United States and the colonial 
interests of Great Britain, and 
which*has been interrupted by 
causes not foreseen by the latter, 
and highly disadvantageous to 
both nations. 

It was the hope of the under¬ 
signed, that, if the interests of that 
portion of the British dominions 
which, in the sixth year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, dictated 
the regulations proposed by the 
act of Parliament of that year, 
could be subserved by their adop¬ 
tion now, Great Britain would not 
be prevented, by any causes acci¬ 
dentally or improvidently arising, 
or by any exclusive policy to¬ 
wards the United States, from 
renewing now the offer she then 
made. 

The undersigned is not dispos¬ 
ed to deny that any departure 
from the rigid policy by which the 
colonics are excluded from all 
commercial intercourse, except 
with the mother country, must be 
founded on the interests of the 
colonies themselves; and it will 
be doubtless conceded that such 
was the object of the regulations 
proposed by the act of Parlia¬ 
ment of 1825, which weue intend¬ 
ed to- furnish the British West 
India islands with a more exten- 
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sivc market for their productions, 
and with the mentis of supplying 
themselves, on the cheapest terms, 
with all ; articles of foreign pro¬ 
duce of which they might stand 
iii need. 

The act of 1825 was, in fact, 
a relaxation of the previous poli¬ 
cy, affording to the West India 
colonies advantages of trade which 
they had not previously enjoyed, 
and offering the benefit of their 
commerce to all the world. It 
will scarcely be domed drat this 
relaxation was dictated by a wist; 
regard for the peculiar wants of 
those islands. Abundant proof of 
this may he found in the recipro¬ 
cal privileges granted at the same 
time to the other possessions of 
Groat Britain, the interests of which 
might be supposed to he affected 
hy these regulations; and more 
especially in the privileges con¬ 
ferred on the northern possessions, 
of introducing their grain into 
England at a fixed and moderate 
duty,and of receiving in exchange, 
and* importing directly from all 
parts of the world, productions 
similar to those of the West India 
islands ; and also in the reduction 
of the duty on the Mauritius su¬ 
gar, in the ports of Great Britain, 
to an equality with that oi the 
West India sugar. 

It will scarcely be doubted that 
these privileges were fully com¬ 
mensurate with the object. In¬ 
deed, it must be perceived that 
they were of extensive scope and 
growing importance, materially 
affecting the present and prospet - 
live trade of the West India 
planters. They conferred on the 
northern possessions a free and 
direct trade, not only with the 


European ports, but with the con¬ 
tinent of South America, in which 
are countries daily increasing in 
resources, and destined, beyond 
a doubt, when the advantages of 
their soil and climate shall lie 
properly cultivated, to become 
rival growers of the West India 
produce. 

It maybe safely affirmed that 
these are privileges of greatei 
magnitude than any conferred by 
the same act on the West India 
islands; and it is worthy of re¬ 
mark that they are still enjoyed 
by' those possessions, constituting a 
source of profit and prosperity ; 
while, of those for which they 
were given as an equivalent, the. 
West India planter has been al¬ 
most over since deprived. 

It could not be imagined that 
the remote-*! forethought was en¬ 
tertained of this state of tilings, 
Ijv which the West India islands 
would ultimately be deprived of 
their most natural and profitable 
market, and their interests sacri¬ 
ficed to the adventitious prosperi¬ 
ty of possessions, which already, 
in the privileges heretofore allud¬ 
ed to. and in the scale of dis¬ 
criminating duties provided by the 
act of Parliament, .enjoyed ad- 
v nntages equivalent to any accord¬ 
ed by the protecting policy of 
Great Britain. Much less could 
the undersigned permit himself to 
suppose that the act of 182f> con¬ 
templated any other objects than 
those which it ostensibly imported, 
or that those objecis could he per¬ 
manently defeated by accidental 
causes. 

The undersigned need not here 
enter into a particular. defence of 
the omission on the part of tins 
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United States seasonably to em¬ 
brace the offer of the direct trade 
made by Great Britain in the year 
] 825, and to which allusion has so 
frequently been made. Whether it 
be a subject more of regret or of 
censure, it ought to be enough 
thit the claims advanced in justi¬ 
fication of it have since been 
abandoned by those wfio made 
them —have received no sanction 
from the people of the United 
States, and that they arc not now 
revived. If it be the intention of 
Great Britain to perpetuate the 
present state of things from a belief 
that it is more for her interest, she 
will require no warrant from the 
past; and if she intend it for any 
other purpose, the mistakes of the 
past will not justify a policy ob¬ 
served towards the United States 
alon<\ while unenforced against 
other nations chargeable with 
similar neglect. If these mistakes 
have led to the mutual injury of 
both countries, there ought rather 
to be inspired a disposition to 
remedy such injury, and to pre¬ 
vent its fuLfrc recurrence. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
may be content to admit, that, in 
c.orfsequence of the failure by tVte 
past administration of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States to 
comply with the provisions of the 
act of Parliament of 1825, by 
repealing certain restrictions in 
their laws deemed incompatible 
with the interests of the colonies, 
Great Britain thought proper, by 
order in Council, to exclude them 
from the direct trade authorized 
by that act. But it cannot, there¬ 
fore, be supposed that they were 
thus excluded • because Great 
Britain had repented of the regu- 
7 * 


lations of 1825, which she con¬ 
tinued to extend to all other na¬ 
tions, though some of them, too, 
had neglected the conditions of 
that act; neither could it be sup¬ 
posed that the importance of a 
direct trade with the United States 
had in any degree diminished. 

It is not a fair inference from 
any measure, neither is it avowed 
on the face of any public docu¬ 
ment of Great Britain, that, by 
the interdict applied by the order 
in Council, she intended, perma¬ 
nently and unchangeably, to de¬ 
prive the United States and her 
West India islands of the benefit 
of a direct trade, which had al¬ 
ways been deemed of the first 
importance to both. The oppo¬ 
site is the natural inference ; and 
it is due to the character of Great 
Britain, and to her knowledge of 
her true interests, to believe that 
the adjustment of trade with her 
several possessions by the act of 
1825, was in her opinion, saluta¬ 
ry, and that she sought to secure 
it in every part, and to give it 
more complete effect, by her or¬ 
der in Council, the true intent of 
which was to exclude the United 
States from the direct trade mere¬ 
ly until they should consent to 
engage in it on terms mutually 
advantageous. It was thus, 
while her other possessions w ere 
left in the enjoyment of their 
privileges, Great Britain intended 
to secure to the West India isl¬ 
ands the commercial benefits 
which had been designed fo.i 
them by these regulations. 

Nor are ihe answers heretofore 
given by this Government in the 
course of previous negotiations, 
incompatible with this interpreta- 
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tion of the order in Council. Af¬ 
ter applying the interdict for the 
purposes of the act of 1825, it 
was not unreasonable that the 
time of its removal should be 
adapted to the same ends. It 
might have been designed, not 
merely to evince the predilection 
of Great Britain for regulations 
adopted in 1825, but to manifest 
to all other nations the mutual 
advantages of that course of trade, 
and to yield to a liberal spirit 
when that effect should be pro¬ 
duced. The language of the late 
Mr Canning, and of Lord Dud¬ 
ley, authorizes this belief. Mr 
Canning said no more than that 
the British Government would 
not feel hound to remove the in¬ 
terdict, as a matter of course, 
whenever it might suit a foreign 
nation to reconsider her mea¬ 
sures, implying, surely, that, un¬ 
der other circumstances, our over¬ 
ture would not be rejected. In 
the negotiation with Mr Canning, 
moreover, ihe American preten¬ 
sions, which, before that time, 
had embarrassed an arrangement, 
were not conceded ; and on that 
ground, particularly, Mr Galla¬ 
tin’s proposition was then declin¬ 
ed. At the time of the negotia¬ 
tion with Lord Dudley, neither 
party had fell the effects of a state 
of things which neither had ever 
contemplated, and for which Great 
Britain had never, until then, 
manifested any desire. 

Without attempting here to 
point out the error of Lord Dud¬ 
ley’s conception of Mr Gallatin’s 
proposition, the undersigned con¬ 
tents himself with suggesting that 
his answer most particularly re¬ 
ferred to the proposition merely 


in regard to the form and the time 
It neither said nor intimated, as, 
had such been the intention, it 
unquestionably would have done, 
that Great Britain designed, by 
the order in Council, permanently 
to abandon the objects of her act 
of 1825. 

It must he admitted that such 
inference would be incompatible 
with the views entertained by the 
present ministry, as expressed in 
the order in Council of 1828, 
gratuitously extending and con¬ 
tinuing to Spain the privileges 
granted by the act of 1825, which 
she, also, had forfeited, by failing, 
up to that period, to comply with 
the conditions. 

On no supposition, consistent 
with ordinary impartiality towards 
a friendly nation, can this order 
he reconciled, than that the \yhole 
subject rested in the discretion of 
the ministry, to he change^ and 
modified at any time when they 
might deem it expedient. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
takes leave to suppose that the 
present state of things is new and 
unexpected in the colonial history 
of Groat Britain ; that the interests 
and advantages dependent upon 
it are adventitious, Subordinate, if 
not opposed, to the objects of the 
act of Parliament of 1825, and 
injurious to the interests contem- 
plhted by that act j and that it 
was neither intended to be pro¬ 
duced nor perpetuated by the 
order in Council of 1820. He is 
induced, therefore, by these con¬ 
siderations, to renew his hope that 
the real purposes of that order 
may now be fulfilled, and the car¬ 
dinal object of the det of 1820 
effectually promoted. 
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He would venture to ask, more¬ 
over, whether those interests which 
have recently sprung up out of 
this adventitious state of things, 
which depend upon accidental 
causes, and subsist upon the suf¬ 
ferings f others more ancient in 
standing, and at least equal in 
magnitude, have any peculiar claim 
to be upheld ? They connected 
themselves with a course of trade 
subversive of the leading motives 
of the act of 1S25, and necessa¬ 
rily temporary, and which it would 
be unreasonable to convert into 
a permanent arrangement, unless 
it could be proved that it had at¬ 
tained, or was likely to attain, in 
some other way, all the objects 
contemplated by that act. 

The regulations of the sixth 
\ ear of his present Majesty’s reign 
werp not adopted without reason, 
or uncalled for by the condition 
of dje West India colonics. The 
improvident legislation with which 
their trade with the United States 
has been unhappily restricted, 
subsequently to the year 1822, 
had produced embarrassments 
which all acknowledged, and 
which the measures of 1,82 f) 
proposed to obviate, by extending 
the market for their productions, 
and enlarging the means of a cheap 
supply. 

Such, it must be admitted, was 
the obvious remedy for the eifil; 
and, if their own picture of actual 
distress and embarrassment be 
not overdrawn, the situation of 
the West India planters is more 
in need of its application at pre¬ 
sent than in the year 1825. Sel¬ 
dom, indeed, if ever, have their 
distresses laeeit more intense, or 


their supplications for relief more 
urgent. 

It is also true that, according 
to usual custom in periods of 
public distress, the evils which 
now afflict the West India planters 
have been ascribed to causes 
various in their nature, and not 
always* consistent. For evils of 
general prevalence,however,there 
is always some cause of general 
and uniform operation; and it 
certainly is not unfair to argue 
that the same circumstances which 
have led to such a calamitous 
state of things at one period, may 
lead to similar effects at another; 
therefore, that an aggravation of 
those causes which produced the 
embarrassments prevalent from 
1822 to 1825, may produce the 
same, in a still more oppressive 
degree, at present, and may ren¬ 
der them insupportable hereafter. 

That there is an immense re¬ 
duction in the value of colonial 
produce, is not a matter of con¬ 
jectural speculation. It will not 
be denied that it has been taking 
place gradually since the inter¬ 
ruption of the direct trade, until 
it may be affirmed that the net 
proceeds of a single hogshead of 
sugar are less, by ten pounds ster¬ 
ling, than they were in the last 
year. 

If is not a matter of doubt to 
the undersigned that the total loss 
to the West India planters of a 
direct trade with the United States, 
the most natural source of their 
supplies, and the most profitable 
market for their productions, by 
enhancing the price of'the one, 
and not merely lowering the price, 
but diminishing the quantity of 
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the other, is sufficient, without 
the aid of 'other causes which 
might be cited, to produce a state 
of distress greater even than that 
of which they at present com¬ 
plain. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will 
scarcely need be informed that 
the consumption, in the United 
States, of West India produce, 
is very considerable ; but it may 
not be superfluous to state tfiat, 
of foreign sugar alone, it is cer¬ 
tainly little less than sixty millions 
of pounds per annum; of for¬ 
eign molasses, it is not less than 
thirteen millions of gallons; and 
of foreign rum, it is equal to three 
millions and a half; and yet, in 
consequence of the present em¬ 
barrassments of the direct trade, 
the importation of British West 
India produce has substantially 
ceased. 

It does not appear, in the mean¬ 
time, that the planter has been 
indemnified for his loss by any 
other market. In that of London, 
he certainly has not: it neither 
requires the surplus produce thus 
left on the hands of the planter, 
nor offers him an equal price for 
that which it consumes. 

The freight to New York is 
one shilling, and to London five 
shillings per hundred weight; the 
difference of insurance between 
the two places, also, is as one to 
six per cent. The price of sugar, 
therefore, ought to be proportion- 
ably higher in the London market. 
The Earl of Aberdeen will per¬ 
ceive, however, by a reference to 
the prices'current of Philadelphia, 
Boston, and London, already 
submitted to his inspection, that, 
instead of being greater, the price 


is less in the market of London 
than in that of the United States. 
The sugar of St Croix, which is 
of an inferior quality to that of 
Jamaica, is quote'd in the prices 
current of the United States at 
from eight to ten dollars and fifty 
cents per hundred weight; and 
while the price of nine dollars 
and fifty cents, after deducting 
freight and duty, would net twenty- 
five shillings sterling, the prices 
in London, it is believed, do not 
net more than twentytwo shillings 
per hundred weight, for sugar of 
similar quality. The undersigned 
begs leave also to remark, that an 
examination of the same prices 
current, for the purpose of com¬ 
paring the prices of the lower 
qualities of sugar, as well as of 
rum, would present a more strik¬ 
ing disparity in favor of the iqar- 
ket of the United States. 

It may not be necessary to as¬ 
sert the impossibility of supplying 
the West India islands at present 
without the aid, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, of the United States. # If 
this were not the case, unless the 
supplies could be drawn from other 
possessions of Great Britain, the 
undersigned will not imagine thsft 
there could be any motive or pre¬ 
tence, as between other nations, 
to exclude the United States; 
more especially as it is not likely 
that* any other nation could fur¬ 
nish them on terms equally advan¬ 
tageous. 

But the undersigned may assert 
with perfect safety, that, for a great 
portion of theirprincipal supplies, 
especially flour, Indian meal, rice, 
boards, staves, and shingles, the 
West India islands fnust be, for a 
long time, dependent upon the 
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United States; for lice, in fact, 
they must always be so. The 
proximity of the ports of the 
United States and the West India 
islands to each other ; the adapta¬ 
tion of their productions to their 
mutual wants; the capacity of 
the United Slates to furbish the 
principal articles of provisions, at 
all seasons, in a fresh state, and 
by a cheap navigation; and, above 
all, the extent arid steadfastness 
of their demand for the island 
productions, not only constitute 
them the best customers of the 
planters, but give them advantages 
for such a trade not possessed by 
any other nation. Even the 
British northern possessions, if in 
fact they were equally capable of 
producing the necessary articles, 
could not enter into competition 
upon equal terms. The physical 
impediments which, for at least 
half the year, embarrass their 
intercourse with the islands, com¬ 
pel the latter, during that time, to 
look elsewhere for any immediate 
supplies of which they may stand 
in need. • 

Not to dwell too minutely on 
this point, the undersigned will 
content himself with referring* to 
the general course and extent of 
this trade in all past times ; to the 
value of the supplies uniformly 
furnished by the United States, 
under all the disadvantages of ta 
restricted and embarrassed inter¬ 
course ; and to the vast amount 
which is even now finding its way 
through indirect and difficult and 
consequently expensive channels, 
under a positive and total interdict 
of the direct trade. Surely if 
other parts,•with which the trade 
is not merely direct, but highly 


favored, were actually able, from 
their own resources and produc¬ 
tions, to furnish these supplies, 
there would be no recourse for 
them to the United States. 

The undersigned is unable to 
speak with precision of the 
amount of provisions and other 
articles actually supplied from the 
United States in the present course 
of business. There is a difficulty 
in tfacing the trade through the 
numerous channels into which it 
has been diverted from its natural 
course. Tabular statements are 
not, in all respects, full and accu¬ 
rate ; especially when they relate 
to merchandise transported across 
the frontier lines, and passing down 
the St Lawrence to the northern 
possessions ; of such there being 
but little, if any, account taken in 
the custom-houses. 

These circumstances render all 
conclusions on this subject more 
or less matters of conjecture. It 
is the opinion, however, of the 
most intelligent persons engaged 
in the trade, both before and since 
the order in Council of 1826 , and 
an opinion which, it is believed, 
cannot be controverted, that an 
amount equal to more than halt 
of that heretofore exported through 
the direct channels still continues 
to go by the present circuitous 
routes. It has even been asserted 
by intelligent commercial men, 
that Jamaica has not consumed 
lers of the flour, and provisions 
generally, of the United States, 
though at an additional and op¬ 
pressive expense, than when the 
trade was direct. The routes 
through which these supplies now 
pass comprehend not merely the 
northern possessions, which have 
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the solitary advantage of occa¬ 
sionally affording a better assort¬ 
ment of goods, but the islands of 
St Thomas and St Bartholomew’s, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the 
port of St Jago de Cuba. 

It is believed that those facts 
will be fully sustained, so far as cer¬ 
tain official returns in the archives 
of this Government, to which the 
undersigned has had access, may 
be relied on. One of these, be¬ 
ing a comparative account of the 
quantity of provisions and lumber 
imported into the British West 
Indies in the years 1825 and 
1828, the undersigned has already 
submitted to the Earl of Aberdeen 
as deserving of particular atten¬ 
tion. It would appear from this, 
that, of the com and grain import¬ 
ed into those islands in 1825, 
amounting to 383,332 bushels, 
237,248 bushels were introduced 
from the United States, 7,012 
from the British colonies in North 
America, 9,249 from the foreign 
West Indies, 1,584 from foreign 
Europe, and the remainder from 
the United Kingdom, and the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey; 
thus constituting the United States, 
in the regular course of the trade, 
the natural and cheapest source 
of supply. It also appears that 
in the year 1828, of the aggre¬ 
gate importation, then reduced to 
351,832 bushels, 27 bushels only 
were introduced directly from the 
United States ; but from the for¬ 
eign West Indies, 126,221 ; from 
the British colonies in North 
America, 45,495; from foreign 
Europe, 464, and from the United 
Kingdom, &z.c, 172,718 bi/shels. 

In 1825 there were imported 
into the same islands 202,737 


barrels of meal and flour; of 
which the United States supplied 
directly 161,568, the British colo¬ 
nies in North America 4,232, for¬ 
eign Europe 400, foreign West 
Indies 21,090, and the United 
Kingdom, fcc, 15,447 barrels. 
In 1828’the aggregate importation 
of the same articles was 206,653 
barrels; of which the United 
States sent directly 940 barrels, 
and the foreign West Indies 
142,092, the British colonies in 
North America 36,766, foreign 
Europe 1,135, and the United 
Kingdom 25,331. 

A similar result is more strik¬ 
ingly presented in the article of 
rice ; and it is also shown by the 
same account, that, of the amount 
of lumber introduced since the 
interruption of the direct trade, 
nearly one half of the most yalu- 
able kinds, which previously went 
directly from the L T nited States, 
passed through the foreign ‘West 
Indies; of shingles, considerably 
more than one half; and of staves, 
a greater number were imputed 
from the foreign West Indies in 
1828 than were introduced directly 
from the United States in 1825. 

ft will not escape the attention 
of the Earl of Aberdeen that the 
foreign West Indies derive their 
means of exporting these articles 
principally, if not exclusively, from 
the United States; and that, while 
the importance to the planters of 
their direct trade with the latter is 
thus exemplified by these state¬ 
ments, it is also shown that the 
diversion of it into indirect and 
circuitous channels docs not con¬ 
fer equally substantial advantages 
upon the British northern colonics. 

With this view of the subject. 
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the undersigned takes leave to ask, 
why may not these supplies, which 
must thus necessarily be drawn 
from the United States, be furnish¬ 
ed by means of a direct trade? 
It must be admitted that the evils 
of the indirect trade fall upon the 
planters* Among these *may be 
considered the charges of double 
freight and insurance, the expen¬ 
ses of transhipment, and the com¬ 
missions and duties in the neutral 
islands, estimated at 50 per cen¬ 
tum on the first cost of lumber, 
and from 15 to 20 per centum on 
provisions. So far as this esti¬ 
mate relates to lumber, it is fully 
warranted by the official account 
of the comparative prices of that 
article in Jamaica in the years 
1825 and 1828, already submitted 
to the Earl of Aberdeen; and as it 
respects provisions, the duty of 
five shillings per barrel on flour, 
and in proportion on other articles, 
as completely sustains it. But to 
these evils, great as they are, must 
be added the total loss of the 
market offered by the United 
States under a direct trade, the 
extent and advantages of which 
have already been shown, and 
would have continued for an inde¬ 
finite length of time, if not in¬ 
terrupted by these restrictions. 

It is true the cultivation of su¬ 
gar had been commenced, and is 
extending in the United States, 
but under difficulties and impedi¬ 
ments arising from the nature of 
the climate, and the frequent in¬ 
jury of the crops by the variable¬ 
ness of the seasons. It has to 
contend, also, with the superiority, 
if not the indispensable necessity 
of foreign sugar* for the purpose 
• of the refiner. The demand of 


the latter is steadfast and increas¬ 
ing, being commensurate, not 
merely with the consumption of 
refined sugar in the United States, 
but the growing trade in it with all 
parts of the world. The expor¬ 
tation of refined sugar has also 
been further encouraged by a re¬ 
cent augmentation of the draw¬ 
back, placing it on an equal foot¬ 
ing with domestic sugar in respect 
to foreign markets. Under these 
circumstances, while the direct 
trade remained open, there would, 
as has been said, have continued 
a great and augmenting demand 
for the West India sugars for an 
indefinite length of time. The 
present restrictions, however, me¬ 
nace the planter with its total loss, 
if, in fact, they have not already 
insured it. In proportion as they 
augment the embarrassments and 
expense of the trade with the 
British West India islands, they 
compel the United States to grow 
their own sugar, and act as boun¬ 
ties to encourage and improve its 
cultivation ; or they induce them 
to look for their indispensable 
supplies to other islands, more 
liberal in their commercial regula¬ 
tions. 

In the meantime, the planters, 
while they lose a market, ample, 
constant, profitable, and contigu¬ 
ous, find no indemnification in 
that of the northern possessions, 
whose consumption is compara¬ 
tively limited, nor in that of the 
mother country; lor there, in ad¬ 
dition to the low prices already 
adverted to, they must encounter 
the sugar of the Mauritius, which, 
being now placed on an equality 
with their own, has increased the 
amount of its importation, in the 
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course of five years, from four 
thousand six hundred, to a little 
less, as it is believed, than thirty 
thousand tons. From this state 
of things, therefore, serious injury 
arises to the trade, both of the 
United States'] and of the British 
West India islands. So far as 
that injury presses upon the latter, 
it is confidently submitted whether 
plenary relief can be found, as has 
been supposed, in the reduction 
of the duties upon their produce, 
unless it be in a manner io give 
them a monopoly in the home 
market equal to that of which 
they have been deprived in the 
United States ; or even then, 
unless the reduction be in propor¬ 
tion, not merely to the loss of the 
market, but to the increased 
charges incident to the indirect 
trade for their necessary supplies 
The supply of sugar is already 
greater than the demand of the 
home market; and the amount of 
reduction of duty could not be a 
clear gain to the planter, because 
it would be also attended with a 
partial fall of the price, and his 
gain could be in proportion io the 
latter only. This mode of relic!, 
without a correspondent reduction 
of the bounty allowed to the re¬ 
finer, would be prejudicial to the 
revenue, but, with such reduction, 
much more injurious to the refiner; 
and if, as it may be well supposed, 
one half, at least, of the sugars 
imported from the West Indies 
are manufactured for exportation, 
it is not likelv that such mode of 
relief would, in any event, be 
beneficial to the planter. It is 
suggested with great respefct ami 
deference, that the more obvious 
and natural remedy for an evil, 


which all must admit, would be to 
remove the cause. This would 
be done by cheapening the sup¬ 
plies, and extending the market 
for the productions of the islands, 
and by authorizing a direct trade 
with the United Slates to a degree 
commensurate with the* interests 
and necessities of the islands, and 
on such ferrns as are now allowed, 
for similar purposes, to all the rest 
of the world. 

The partial application of a like 
remedy produced a salutary effect 
from 1825 to 1826; and, there¬ 
fore, it may well be presumed 
that a more thorough experiment 
on both sides, at present, would 
he still more beneficial. At that 
time, undoubtedly, the British 
northern possessions neither com¬ 
plained nor had cause of com¬ 
plaint ; still less can any such 
cause have arisen since, as their 
monopoly of the direct trade, 
instead of relieving, has oiYly ag¬ 
gravated the sufferings of the 
planters! 

It has been stated to the ijptier- 
signed, however, as opinion of 
Great Britain, that, while devising 
measures for the relief of the West 
Indies, it is, at the same tifne. 
indispensably necessary toconsider 
the claims of the northern posses¬ 
sions to he protected in the enjoy¬ 
ment of certain accidental advan¬ 
tages. Though the undersigned 
by no means admits the justice ol 
these claims, he would observe, 
that, if they arc to receive protec¬ 
tion, it ought, at least to be effected 
in some way not inconsistent with 
the meditated relief of the planters. 
This might he done by granting 
greater facilities for the introduc¬ 
tion of the produce of the northern * 
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possessions into the mother coun¬ 
try — a measure which would not 
merely benefit them, but would 
insure important advantages to 
Great Britain, hy increasing her 
revenue, and augmenting „nd 
perpetuating the consumption of 
her manufactures in those posses¬ 
sions. 

But tl "oposition does not go 

to ex-lr productions of the 
iv". ‘ * , ies, or even to ex¬ 

pose them without protection to a 
* mpetition with those of the 
♦ed States. It supposes, on 
'e contrary, that, as far as the 
mer are capable of producing 
.«s articles in demand, a fair pre¬ 
ference is already secured to them 
m the West India market by the 
scale of duties prescribed by the 
act of 1825, and fully commen¬ 
surate, consistently with the inter¬ 
ests t>f the planters, with that 
object. That scale could only 
prove* insufficient if the capacity 
to produce did not exist, or should 
depend foi its existence upon an 
exclusive monopoly ruinous to all 
other*intere?ts. 

It is not for the undersigned, 
therefore, to object to that scale 
of .duties as regulated by the net 
of 1825, though it must be allowed 
to give the productions of the 
northern possessions of Great 
Britain an equal, or even a better 
chance in the West India market; 
but he requires that the United 
States, as far as they are capable 
of supplying its wants, may be 
permitted, in common with the 
rest of the world, to contribute 
supplies by a direct trade, and 
that they may be the carriers of 
such of they- otyi productions as 
arc indispensable or highly ncces- 
8 


sc*y to the planters. That the 
northern possessions have an in- 

-est in the present state of things, 
tne undersigned does not mean to 
deny, nor particularly to state. 
It is sufficient for him to repeat 
what has been already remarked, 
that the interests which have 
grown up in that quarter are ad¬ 
ventitious in their character, and 
subordinate to all the great con¬ 
siderations connected with this 
subject. They may be of some 
importance in themselves, and yet 
there may be views of higher mo¬ 
ment and grander scope, to some 
of which allusion has already been 
made, before which, in every 
sense, they ought to give way. 

It will he difficult to maintaiu 
the propriety of the claim by the 
northern possessions, that they 
should be secured in the enjoyment 
of a direct trade with all parts of 
the world, and that it should be 
denied to other possessions of 
Great Britain, to whom if is more 
necessary. 

Of the capacity of the British 
West Indies to supply with their 
productions all the demands of 
the northern colonies, there can 
he no doubt; vet those colonies, 
by a direct trade, may introduce 
similar productions from foreign 
countries: why, then, may not 
the British islands be permitted 
by the same medium to introduce 
those articles which the northern 
possessions cannot supply, and for 
which they are dependent upon 
others? If the Canadian may 
import from foreign countries by a 
direct trade merchandize pf which 
he is not in need for his own sub¬ 
sistence, and which he may pro¬ 
cure from other colonies of Great 
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Britain, why may not the West 
Indian receive from the United 
States in the same direct manner 
that which is indispensably neces¬ 
sary to him, and which none of 
his Majesty’s colonies can supply ? 

The undersigned docs not pre¬ 
tend to state, since he is unable to 
obtain the information requisite to 
enable him to state with accuracy, 
the precise proportion which the 
productive capacity of the northern 
possessions bears to the wants of 
the West India islands. It is the 
general opinion that the produc¬ 
tions of those possessions, espe¬ 
cially corn and other bread stuffs, 
but little exceed the quantity re¬ 
quired for their own consumption; 
and that the amount of those arti¬ 
cles, and even of lumber exported 
by them to the mother country, 
the West Indies, and to other 
parts, is derived principally from 
the United States, and from some 
ports of Europe. This opinion 
would seem to be confirmed by 
the state of the trade betu ecu those 
possessions and the United States, 
and by the encouragement given 
heretofore, and at present, by low 
duties, to the introduction into 
their ports from the latter, of most, 
if not all, of the foregoing articles. 

The exports from the United 
States to the British American 
colonies consist principally of flour, 
meal, Indian corn, wheat, ship- 
bread, rice, pot and pearl ashes, 
butter, and lumber; amounting 
annually, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the year, to from two 
and one half and three and one 
half millions of dollars, and little 
inferior in value to the aggregate 
exports from the United States to 
the British India islands m an open 


trade. The Earl of Aberdeen has 
already inspected the official tables 
of the exports of domestic articles 
from the United States during the 
year 1827 ; and. though, for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, similar tables 
for 1828 would be more precise, 
it is believed they would not di¬ 
minish, if they did not add to the 
weight of those of 1827. From 
this statement, and a recurrence 
to the account already explained, 
to say nothing of the amount of 
produce passing down the St 
Lawrence, of which, as has been 
observed, little, if any, account is 
taken in the United Slates, the 
Earl of Aberdeen will perceive 
that, after a full experiment of the 
advantages afforded to the British 
northern colonies by the present 
course of trade, they are in fact 
dependent upon the United States 
for considerably more than double 
the amount of their exports to the 
British West Indies. « 

By these statements, it appears 
that, in 1828, the British northern 
colonies exported to the British 
West India islands 45,jt9f> bfishels 
of corn and grain, and, as far as 
the trade in 1827 may be con¬ 
sidered indicative of that of 18;28, 
they received from the United 
States 88,406 bushels of the same 
articles; that, of flour and meal, 
they received from the United 
Sjtates 130,770 barrels, and ex¬ 
ported to the West Indies only 
36,700; and that a like propor¬ 
tion is observable in the articles 
of ship-bread, and biscuit, and 
rice. Of lumber, the official 
tables of the United States are 
not supposed to afford any satis¬ 
factory account j. an<| in respect 
to pot and pearl ashes, the British 
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statement is silent; though it will 
probably be conceded that the 
supplies of the latter articles are 
principally from the United States. 

On looking to Ihe large amount 
of importations from the United 
Slates by the British northern 
colonies, the comparatively small 
exportation from the latter to the 
British West Indies cannot escape 
observation. That these islands 
require much more than the quan¬ 
tity furnished them by the north, 
is shown, not only by the table of 
their direct trade with the United 
States, but by the amount fur¬ 
nished at present, under all the 
pressure of the discriminating 
duties, from the foreign West 
Judies. It is a matter, in fact, 
that does not admit of a doubt. 
That the northern colonies do not, 
undej these circumstances, send 
more of the produce received by 
them from the United States, 
must T)e either because a great 
part of it is absorbed by the de¬ 
mands for the home consumption, 
or thgt it is necessary for their 
export trade with other parts of 
die world. The first cause satis¬ 
factorily evinces the incapacity of 
thoVe possessions, even under their 
present advantages, to augment, in 
any considerable degree, their 
own productions; the last does 
not merely evince this, but mani¬ 
fests more strikingly the inexpe¬ 
diency of their claim to a monopoly 
of the trade with the West Indies, 
to the exclusion of the United 
States, upon whose productions 
they are themselves dependent, 
not only for their trade with the 
West Indies, but also for that with 
the mother Country, and with the 
foreign European parts. 


If these facts should be con¬ 
sidered as requiring further con¬ 
firmation, it may be found in the 
testimony of several of the most 
intelligent inhabitants of the north¬ 
ern colonies, taken in 1826, be¬ 
fore the select committee on 
emigration, by which it appears 
that, atthat period, and previously, 
Lower Canada did not supply 
any flour suited to the West India 
market; and that the whole of 
the exports of the Upper Province, 
not exceeding 40,000 bbls. were 
disposed of in the ports of New¬ 
foundland, New Brunswick, and 
Halifax, and were insufficient for 
their wants ; that Quebec depend¬ 
ed, in a great degree, for provisions 
upon the supplies furnished by the 
United States; and that Canada, 
at the time, found the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty in subsisting her own pop¬ 
ulation. It was further stated in 
that testimony, that‘there was not 
sufficient corn grown in Upper 
Canada to induce any foreign 
market to deal with them; and 
that it would be extremely desira¬ 
ble, for some years to conic, to 
introduce American flour into the 
Canadas, in order to make up 
their deficit for the supply of the 
West Indies:’ that, in fact, theii 
own supply to the West Indian 
merchant was very inconsiderable, 
and ‘that they formed a very 
secondary consideration in his 
estimation.’ One of the persons 
examined on that occasion, a leg¬ 
islative councillor of Lower Cana¬ 
da, gave it as his opinion, and as 
one which he thought would be 
taken for granted, that the pro¬ 
vinces'of the two Canadas would 
not be able, from their own pro¬ 
duce, to supply a single barrel of 
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flour to the West Indian market 
for the next twentv years. With- 

f i 

out presuming th; t any of these 
opinions are in all respects accu¬ 
rate, but making every allowance 
for the character of such answers, 
which, if in any degree erroneous, 
are likely to err in favor of the 
Canadas, it may be safely and 
confidently assumed that the 
northern possessions do not now, 
and cannot for a threat numbfer of 
years, however they may be 
favored and encouraged, produce 
the requisite supplies for the West 
Indies. They must rely upon 
other sources, and principally 
upon the United States, not merely 
to furnish the deficiency, but as 
consumers of the West India pro¬ 
duce. To this extent, and for 
these purposes, the proposition of 
the undersigned asks for a direct 
intercourse. The undersigned 
would here observe, moreover, 
that the northern colonies offer as 
little advantage in their demand 
for the produce of the British 
West India islands, as in their 
capacity to furnish supplies. He 
is aware of the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition that the United States, in 
their direct trade with the British 
West Indies heretofore, did not 
take so much of their produce as 
of specie, to be invested, as it w f as 
imagined, in the produce of other 
islands. So far, however, as it 
may be thought to argue an unfa¬ 
vorable course of trade between 
the United States and those 
islands, he may confidently rely 
for its refutation, rot only upon its 
obvious improbability, but upon the 
past, and even the present course 
of the trade. 

It is obvious that the restrictions 


by which the trade of the United 
States with the British West Indies 
has been so frequently embarrass¬ 
ed, offered peculiar inducements, 
to the importation of specie; but 
on this head die undersigned may 
venture to affirm that the amount 
of spefcie has not, at ahy period 
of the direct trade, exceeded 
much more than one fourth of the 
importation into the United States 
through those islands. 

Without stopping to detect the 
error of supposing anything unfa¬ 
vorable to the general result ot 
trade from the exchange of specie 
for produce, which Lord Aberdeen 
is aware is a natural occurrence, 
incident to commerce in all parts 
of the world, it will be sufficient 
to observe that, as the advantages 
of the direct trade to the West 
India planter w ere never doubted, 
it may fairly be inferred that the 
exchanges were mutually made 
in the most profitable mddium. 
That specie was occasionally re¬ 
ceived for part of the supplies 
furnished by the United Spates, 
need not he denied ; which would 
prove, only, that, from the genera’ 
result of their traffic with othei 
parts, the West India planters 
were enabled to deal more profit¬ 
ably in specie for the produce of 
the United States — this affording 
additional illustration of the mutual 
advantage of their intercourse. 
But the undersigned takes leave 
wholly to doubt that specie was 
so taken for the purpose of being 
invested in similar articles in the 
foreign islands. 

Unless an occasional instance 
of the kind has been produced by 
the pressure of those* restrictions 
which it is now proposed to abolish, 
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the occurrence of it would argue 
in the merchant the unaccountable 
folly of submitting to a prolonged 
voyage, but reduced freight, and 
to the other disadvantages of a 
circuitous trade, in the search after 
commodjjies which lay ready at 
hand, and which he might convey 
immediately to his market by a 
direct voyage, and at *a better 
freight. 

It will doubtless, however, oc¬ 
cur to Lord Aberdeen, that, what¬ 
ever may have been the course or 
nature of the exchanges in a di¬ 
rect trade, they were not merely 
adapted to the necessities of the 
parties, but are not likely to be 
improved under the embarrass¬ 
ments of an indirect trade; or 
that more produce and less specie 
would pass off through the circui¬ 
tous ^han the direct channel. 

Though the northern colonies 
may ^ecome the carriers, they do 
not thereby become the consum¬ 
ers, except to a limited extent, of 
the West India produce. Their 
capacity to consume in produce 
the value of all supplies carried 
by them to the West Indies, or 
even of that part going frorn.thc 
United States, will not be as¬ 
serted ; and ’therefore, it is not 
perceived how such produce can 
he received by them, unless from 
a reliance on the consumption of 
it in the United States, or otlfer 
foreign parts. Indeed, in some 
of the official and other statements 
furnished by those provinces to 
the British Government, the ad¬ 
vantages of a free transit of Amer¬ 
ican flour through the northern 
possessions are argued from the 
expectation that those districts in 
8 * 


the United States which furnish 
the flour will receive from the Ca¬ 
nadians foreign produce in barter. 
Not to advert to the complete an¬ 
nihilation of such expectation by 
an interdict of the supply through 
such a channel, it must be obvi¬ 
ous that the United States will 
not like more produce or less spe¬ 
cie under the embarrassments of 
an indirect intercourse. It is, on 
the contrary, reasonable to infer 
that, in such case, for the more 
bulky articles of West India pro¬ 
duce, they would be led to rely, 
in a still greater degree, upon for¬ 
eign islands, with augmented 
facilities; and that they would 
require specie in return for that 
portion of their supplies passing 
through the northern colonies; 
thereby increasing rather than di¬ 
minishing the drain of that article, 
so far as it may be supposed 
to be affected by those regula¬ 
tions. 

The undersigned would beg 
leave further to observe, that a 
refusal of the proposition which 
he has had the honor to make 
can have no other obvious pre¬ 
tence than, by means of a mono¬ 
poly, to give a forced growth to 
the productions of the northern 
possessions, and, in the meantime, 
to compel the carrying of the 
produce of the United States and 
that of the British West Indies 
through their ports! 

The very necessity of a mono¬ 
poly to effect such a purpose, 
however, clearly points out the 
difficulties of production, and the 
embarrassments of such* a course 
of tra'de, and shows the losses and 
distresses to which the planter 
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must be subjected for an indefi¬ 
nite length of time. 

It is by no means certain, how¬ 
ever, that these objects are con¬ 
sistent with each other, and that 
the abundant supply of the pro¬ 
ductions of the United States 
through the northern ports would 
not as effectually discourage the 
productions of those possessions as 
the direct trade, and in this way 
perpetuate the monopoly. Such 
a result is shown to be more than 
probable by the foregoing* obser¬ 
vations, and by the official state¬ 
ments to which they apply. But 
it is perfectly certain that, if this 
monopoly should have the intend¬ 
ed effect of fostering the growth 
in Canada of the articles required 
for the West India market, it 
would also have the effect of im¬ 
pelling the LTnited States to the 
cultivation within themselves of 

the articles for which thev hate 

¥ 

been accustomed to depend upon 
the West Indies, and consequently 
of diminishing their demand lor 
ihosc articles. The ability of the 
north to supply the planter, there¬ 
fore, would be attended with the 
loss to the latter of the means of 
purchasing the supply. 

The reasonable duty proposed 
by the act of J82f>, even without 
the aid of the additional privileges 
to which the undersigned has here¬ 
tofore presumed to allude, bv gra¬ 
dual!) and reciprocally developing 
the resources and the means of 
consumption of the northern pos¬ 
sessions, by providing a necessary 
icvenuc (or the planters, and in 
the interim affording them an 
advantageous market, would be 
much more effectual in .attaining 
all rational and desirable ends. 


From an impartial view of all 
the considerations involved in the 
subject, may not such a course be 
deemed worthy at least of an ex¬ 
periment ? Whether we regard the 
general deductions of argument, 
or the sjeries of indisputable facts 
arising out of the course of trade 
before and since the order in 
Council of 182C, it can scarcely 
he denied that the present slate of 
things lias, thus far, produced 
greater injury to the British West 
Indies than benefit to the British 
northern possessions; and that 
the regulations of the act of 1825 
would be extremely beneficial to 
the planters, if indeed not abso¬ 
lutely remedial of their great dis¬ 
tress, will not be questioned. 
From a recurrence to those regu¬ 
lations. therefore, much positive 
good is certain to arise; whereas 
the injury apprehended to others 
exists only in conjecture, cqn be 
ascertained only by experience, 
and may always be remedied by 
the protecting measures of Great 
Britain. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, to the undersigned, not 
merely courteous to the United 
States, but just to the various pos¬ 
sessions of Great Britain, to recta 
to the expedient of trying, under 
the favorable Iegi>lation of botli 
countries, the real utility of the 
adjustment of 1825. 

*If the encouragement of the 
northern productions he not suffi¬ 
cient in its results to justify the per¬ 
manent exclusion of those of the 
United States from the British 
West India islands, it is equally 
unreasonable to insist that the lat¬ 
ter and the produce of the isl¬ 
ands shall be carried fcircuitously 
through the northern ports, at a 
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loss to the producer. The pre¬ 
sent demand, in addition to the 
indemnities actually enjoyed by 
the northern ports, strips the West 
India planter of every advantage 
intended for him by the act of 
1825, taking from him not merely 
the general benefits of a direct 
trade, but at the same .time de¬ 
priving him of the revenue provid¬ 
ed for the support of the local 
government. That the produc¬ 
tions sent through the Canadas 
are not cheaper in the West Indies 
than those going through other 
ports, is shown by the fart, already 
made apparent, that a very impor¬ 
tant part of their supply is carried 
in the latter way, and especially 
through the Danish islands; but, 
as no duty is collected on that 
coming from the British posses¬ 
sions, the planter, on his paying 
the same price as for that charged 
with, a duty, must, in addition, 
make up, by some other means, 
the loss to his revenue. 

It is at such sacrifices of public 
conrtderations, and of important 
interests of Great Britain herself, 
that the present claim is made, of 
foicing the trade of the United 
States with the British West India 
islands through the British north¬ 
ern possessions. 

The undersigned misdit here 
ask the question, whether advan¬ 
tages like these now claimed, un¬ 
certain and contingent as they 
must necessarily be, deserved to 
be cherished at the risk which 
must eventually attend them ? Are 
they of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the encouragement of a 
spirit of Jealousy between two 
neighboring nations, whose pros¬ 
perity, it is admitted, would be 


best promoted by mutual good 
will, or the sowing in the popula¬ 
tion .of these northern possessions 
the seeds of commercial hostility, 
which may produce roots of bit¬ 
terness, difficult to be eradicated. 

The undersigned, however, 
hopes to be excused for asking 
Lord Aberdeen to consider wheth¬ 
er this claim be not as difficult of 
attainment in fact, as it is of justi¬ 
fication in reason ? 

Thjtt the United States may be 
prevented from enjoying a direct 
trade with the British West India 
islands, is not to be questioned ; 
but it does not follow that they 
can be compelled to carry on the 
indirect trade through the British 
northern possessions in preference 
to the other ports, and in opposi¬ 
tion to the interest and inclinations 
of the American people. To in¬ 
sure a continuance of such a con¬ 
strained state of things would re¬ 
quire a far greater degree of favor 
than Great Britain gives to those 
possessions at present, or could 
give at any time without effecting 
the ruin of her West India plant¬ 
ers. 

The present course of trade 
through ; those colonies, in fact, 
owes its existence, in a great 
measure, to the toleration and 
forbearance of the United States. 
They have submitted to it lor the 
moment, in the expectation that 
the regulations of the order of 
1826 were merely temporary, and 
would yield, in due time, to a 
liberal regard to the general in¬ 
terests of commerce. But when 
Great Britain shall avSw the in¬ 
tention permanently to exclude 
the United States from the direct 
trade with her West India isjgnds. 
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and to compel the interchange of 
their products to pass through her 
northern possessions, for the pur¬ 
pose of creating or sustaining rival 
interests in that quarter, it will then 
be for the United States to decide 
whether their indirect trade may 
not be more profitably conducted 
through other channels. 

So entirely dependent are the 
northern possessions upon the jvill 
of the United States for the ad¬ 
vantages which they now enjoy, 
that a simple repeal of the restric¬ 
tions alluded to in the proposition 
which the undersigned had the 
honor to submit, if the United 
States could be supposed so en¬ 
tirely unmindful of their naviga- 
tion interests and enterprise as to 
make it, without any act on the 
part of Great Britain, would ef¬ 
fectually destroy their monopoly. 
And moreover, if it should be 
deemed necessary or proper to 
aim measures at these provinces 
alone, the permission of a direct 
trade from the ports of the United 
States to the British islands, in 
British vessels, other than those 
owned in the northern ports, 
would not only break up the exist¬ 
ing trade in that direction, but 
would for ever blight even the 
imaginary prospects of future pro¬ 
duction. 

The advantages to the United 
Stales, however, of employing 
their own navigation in a part, at 
least, of the trade — of enlarging 
and conciliating their interests in 
the colonies of France, Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and, by 


not irresistibly, tempt their trade 
into those channels. Indeed the 
official returns heretofore explain¬ 
ed sufficiently show that it has, in 
fact, been already invited thither, 
in a considerable degree, by ad¬ 
vantages which it would not be 
difficult to augment, until the com¬ 
modities could be introduced as 
cheap as those of Great Britain, 
unless the latter should be pro¬ 
tected by a higher scale of duties 
than was contemplated by the act 
of 1825, arid one beyond the abil¬ 
ity of the planters to endure. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will do 
the undersigned the justice to be¬ 
lieve that, in discussing the con¬ 
tingent policy of the two countries 
in the arrangement of their com¬ 
mercial enterprise, he holds forth 
no apprehended event with a view 
to intimidate, or through a do-sire 
that it may take place. He will 
also perceive that the measures 
last alluded to would not necessa¬ 
rily imply, on the part of the Unit¬ 
ed States, either resentment or 
retaliation ; but would be resorted 

to as the system of commercial 
* 

regulation calculated, under the 
circumstances of the case, to give 
the best direction to an important 
branch of their enterprise. 

To such extent they would be 
altogether practicable, and might 
be supposed indispensably neces¬ 
sary. They might, indeed, from 
the natural tendency of such 
measures, and the peculiar influ¬ 
ence of events, end in the total 
loss of the trade between the 
United States and the British 


reciprocal’ accommodations,. of northern possessions, 
gradually increasing the market In such a view of the subject, 
in those parts, both for demand though the undersigned will not 
^nd^upply, would powerfully, if here undertake to pronounce upon 
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the value of the trade in ques¬ 
tion, he would suggest that it 
may be worthy the consideration 
of those who claim the advantages 
of monopoly rather than of lair 
competition, whether the loss of 
it, with the chance of contesting 
with the foreign islands for the 
trade with the West Indies, be pre¬ 
ferable to a reasonable enjoyment 
of both ? 

That the United States possess 
the means of effectually controlling 
their trade through and with the 
British northern colonies, the un¬ 
dersigned is fully confident. 

He is aware, however, that a 
contrary idea has been entertain¬ 
ed by some, who may have re¬ 
garded the subject in a narrow 
or interested point of view. 

In adverting to this topic, the 
niu|ersigne<l will not permit him¬ 
self to suppose that the possibility 
of evading the revenue laws of 
the tlniled States, and of produc¬ 
ing a course of contraband trade, 
in violation of their legitimate re- 
gul.'gious, can for a moment enter 
into the calculations of this Gov¬ 
ernment, or receive the remotest 
degree of encouragement or 
countenance from its measures 
and policy. * 

If no other motive opposed the 
adoption of such an alternative, 
Great Britain would find n suffi¬ 
cient one in the certainty that, 
however for the moment, it might 
minister to the jealousy, or appear 
to favor the interests, of her sub¬ 
jects in the colonies, it would 
eventually produce the most bane¬ 
ful effects upon their morals and 
ihcir habits. Thus corrupted, the 
skill and ‘hardihood acquired in 
evading and transgressing the laws 


of a neighboring country, would 
afterwards be practised against 
those of their own Government. 

But in addition to the general 
disfavor with which any expecta¬ 
tion of benefit from a contraband 
trade should be met, Lord Aber¬ 
deen may be assured that it would 
not he difficult for the United 
States to prevent such a trade al¬ 
together. A more efficient cor¬ 
don of police and a greater degree 
of vigilance might be requisite 
than in ordinary times; but the 
fidelity of the American custom¬ 
house officers has been thoroughly 
proved, and their exertions, even 
upon this frontier, have in general 
been adequate to all substantial 
purposes. Such was the case 
even when they were called upon 
to enforce the embargo and non¬ 
intercourse laws, when they re¬ 
ceived but little sympathy or en¬ 
couragement from the moral sense 
of the community. The fact is, 
however, too clear to require ar¬ 
gument, that the amount of trade 
to bo carried on by smuggling, 
however successful, would be in¬ 
considerable in comparison with 
the extent and profits of a legal 
and regular intercourse, and there¬ 
fore is entitled to but little weight, 
even when regarded with a view 
to pecuniary results. Lord Aber¬ 
deen will not require to be re¬ 
minded, that, to prevent illicit 
trade, it is chiefly necessary to 
remove the temptation of high 
prices, or to create a risk greater 
than the reward to be gained by 
successful fraud. Nothing could 
he more easy than this, in respect 
to tile mode of intercourse now 
under consideration. 

The interposition of the custom- 
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house officer would scarcely be 
requisite to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of West India produce into 
the United States through the 
northern colonics. Arrangements 
could readily be made with the 
powers to which the foreign isl¬ 
ands belong, to furnish the requi¬ 
site supplies of West India pro¬ 
duce from those islands, on cheap 
terms, and in stead) and abundant 
quantities. These arrangements 
would of themselves forbid com¬ 
petition. But while American 
flour can be carried to the British 
West Indies as cheap from the 
United States through the foreign 
islands as through the northern 
possessions, though subject to the 
discriminating duty, in favor of 
the latter, of five shillings per 
barrel, it will not be supposed 
that the bulky articles of sugar, 
rum, and molasses, without such 
aid, can be tempted through the 
northern possessions by the risk of 
protection from the penalties of 
the law ! 

The undersigned does not be¬ 
lieve that the temptations and 
facilities for the introduction into 
the northern colonies of flour and 
other articles, frotn the United 
States, are materially greater. 

So far as the trade with the 
British West Indies can operate 
as an inducement, it has been 
seen already that American pro¬ 
duce is carried thither as cheap 
through the foreign islands as the 
northern ports. The supply of 
American flour in the northern 
colonies is believed to be princi¬ 
pally furnished by the Genesee 
country and the country ' bor¬ 
dering upon lake Erie ; • and it 

_stand s admitted in the evidence 

''upBJTthc archives of the House 


of Commons, that, for flour, the 
market for New York is generally 
better than the market at Mon¬ 
treal and Quebec. Indeed so 
important is the operation of these 
facts, that the most intelligent 
merchants suppose that so much 
of the American trade with the 
British West Indies as passes 
ihrough the northern colonies, 
instead of the foreign islands, is 
chiefly diverted thither by die 
greater facilities of procuring in 
those ports an assorted cargo 
suitable to the West India mar¬ 
ket. 

In the testimony afforded l>\ 
the inhabitants of Loner Canada 
Jo the committee of the House 
of Commons in 182G, it was as¬ 
serted, and remained uncontra¬ 
dicted, that, * against the super¬ 
intendence of the British custom¬ 
house officers, it would be impos¬ 
sible to smuggle any part of a 
cargo, or even a barrel of flour, 
into the province of Lower Cana¬ 
da.’ On this ground they Avert 
enabled to encourage the i**fro- 
duction of American flour in 
proportion to the amount of their 
exports to the West Indies and 
other places, without danger <51 
its being brought into the home 
consumption. And the encour¬ 
agement then given shows the 
importance attached by His Ma¬ 
jesty's Government to that evi¬ 
dence. On this supposition, 
Lord Aberdeen will readi 1 ) ac¬ 
knowledge the facility with 
which the United States, through 
means of a custom-house police, 
strengthened and extended ac¬ 
cording to their means, may ac¬ 
complish the same eilds; more 
especially as the readier interdic¬ 
tion of the return trade from Can- 
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ada into the United States, by 
diminishing the means of payment, 
would also diminish the motives 
to incur the risk and penalties 
incident to a ..prohibited trade. 
The undersigned is apprehensive 
that he has already dwelt longer 
upon tlwse considerations than is 
necessary after so much personal 
explanation as he has .heretofore 
had the honor of yielding, and 
will content himself, as to any 
further arguments that might be 
offered, with referring to the vari¬ 
ous other suggestions which have 
been made by him in the course 
of this negotiation. He cannot, 
however, entirely dismiss the 
subject without repeating, for the 
last time, his deep solicitude for 
the result and without most ear¬ 
nestly recalling the attention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
statt: which the relations between 
the two countries would be left 
should this point be unfavorably 
decided. In such case, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, 
while disappointed in its cherished 
hoplfs of an arrangement by mu¬ 
tual and reasonable concessions, 
would find nothing conciliating in 
the retrospect of a long courec of 
fruitless negotiation, and nothing 
cheering in the future prospect, 
darkened, as it would be, by the 
possibility of a recurrence, by the 
two nations, to that system, of 
countervailing measures that has 
already' proved so detrimental to 
their harmony and welfare. 

The undersigned takes this 
occasion to renew to Lord Aber¬ 
deen the assurance of his highest 
respect and consideration. 

• ^iouis McLane. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen, Ifc, tfc, Sfe. 


Extract of a letter from Mr McLane 

to Mr Van Suren, dated London , 

6 th April, 1830. 

Sik : I have had a conference 
with Lord Aberdeen today, which 
I sought for the purpose of urging 
the definitive answer to my pro¬ 
position relative to the colonial 
trade. In my previous conference, 
he gave me some reason to expect 
that it would be given in time for 
this packet, but I regret to say that 
this expectation has not been real¬ 
ized. ■ He assures me that the 
delay has been wholly unavoidable, 
and that it proceeds from no indis¬ 
position to obviate the difficulties, 
if that be practicable, which lie in 
the way r of a satisfactory adjustment 
of the question. 

I have not failed to represent to 
him the very serious injury and 
embarrassment which must result 
from delaying the answer until the 
Congress shall rise, and of what I 
fear may be the insuperable diffi¬ 
culties of any prospective legisla¬ 
tion with a view to a future ar¬ 
rangement. None of these efforts 
have yet proved sufficient to bring 
the answer. 

Under these circumstances, 
unless Congress shall continue in 
session until the arrival of the 
packet of the lGth instant, which 
I hope they will do, it will not be 
possible to get the decision in time 
to be submitted to that body. 
Deeply as I lament this state of 
things* I need scarcely say that it 
has not been possible for me, by 
any exertion, to avoid it. 

In this stage of the business, it 
may be proper for me.to remark 
that-the negotiation must end in 
one of three modes : in a positive 
refusal to change the present reg- 
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illations, or a revocation of the 
order in Council of 1826, upon 
the terms of my proposition, or in 
a revocation of that order, with 
some increase of the duties impos¬ 
ed by the act of Parliament of 
1825, in favor of the productions 
of the northern possessions. 

Looking as well to the progress 
of the negotiation as to the obsti¬ 
nate and persevering opposition, 
by the interests in those northern 
possessions, to any change what¬ 
ever, and to the influence .which 
it is obvious they exercise here, 
I confess that the last mode ap- 
ears to me the most probable, 
do not believe that any legislation 
by Congress, with a view to that 
state of things, and vesting in the 
President a discretion to regulate 
the trade or rescind our laws in 
either of these contingencies, 
would in any manner prove pre¬ 
judicial. 


Extracts .r from 

Bui Mrl 

] ^ 

. id30. $ 

. you will receive 
- confidential mes- 
vhich was sent by the Presi¬ 
de to the two houses of Con¬ 
gress, during its late session, in 
pursuance of your suggestion, that 
the measure recommended by it 
might be made useful in vour 
negotiations with the British Gov¬ 
ernment, together with a copy of 
the law which was the result of 
that message. * * * 

It is confidently hoped that the 
law referred to, with the motives 
in which it originated, and which 
secured it a rapid passage through 
the two houses of Congress, with¬ 


out material opposition from any 
quarter whatever, added to the 
frank and liberal offer and ex¬ 
planations already made to the 
British Government on the part of 
the Executive Department of this, 
will, of themselves, be regarded 
by that .Government as affording 
sufficient ground for its changing 
the position which it occupied in 
regard to the subject of its colo¬ 
nial trade, in all its bearings, so 
far as it affected the United States, 
at the period of the accession to 
power of the present ministry, and 
for the adoption of a course of 
policy which may lead to the 
speedy and mutually advanta¬ 
geous revival of trade between the 
United States and the West India 
possessions of Great Britain, if, 
indeed, that important concer*- 
should not have been alrc; * s 
isfact^rilv adjusted. 1* ought t 
be ‘led, likewise, as a direct 
wy step on the part of 
Government, of the highest 
naracter, as emanating from its 
executive and legislative authori¬ 
ties combined, and as a soTemn 
public movement on our part to¬ 
wards a friendly accommodation 
witlrthe British Government, upon 
terms of a fair and just recipro¬ 
city- 

You will have been made ac¬ 
quainted, in the instructions which 
have been heretofore given to you, 
with the opinion of the President 
as to the course which would 
most probably be pursued by the 
United States if Great Britain 
should think proper to insist, as a 
preliminary measure, upon the 
unconditional repeal of our laws, 
or should be so self|sh a§ to desire 
to engross for its navigation the 
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whole of the carrying trade be¬ 
tween this country and its West 
India colonial possessions. But 
that [your negotiation may con¬ 
tinue to be characterized by that 
spirit of frankness which it has 
hitherto been a leading object on 
our part,to infuse into it, I am 
directed explicitly to state, upon 
this occasion, that the President 
will consider it his duty, in case 
that negotiation should eventuate 
unfavorably upon this point, to 
recommend to Congress an ex¬ 
tension of the interdict now' exist¬ 
in'! as to the West India posses¬ 
sions of Great Britain to those 
which she holds in the northern 
parts of this continent, and the 
adoption of proper measures for 
enforcing its rigid observance, as 
a course which would, in his 
judgment, best comport, in such 
an cwnt, with the interests of the 
United States, and correspond 
with Ujp respect which is due to 
the character and past conduct 
of this Government. It is not 
for him, however, to anticipate 
with certainty the effect of such 
suggestions upon the national 
councils of the Union, though it 
is nyt to he supposed that, in such 
a case, anything will be omitted 
on their part* to vindicate the 
honor and maintain the interests 
of this Government. 


• Mr McLane to the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen. 

9, Chandos St., Portland Place, ? 
July 12th, 1830. > 

'Flu Right Hon. the Earl cf Aber¬ 
deen, ire, 4rc, Kfc. 

The undersigned, Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from the United States, 
9 


has had the honor already, in a 
personal conference, to explain to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, certain 
measures adopted by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, during 
their late session, which have an 
immediate and important bearing 
on the relations of the two coun¬ 
tries, and upon the proposition 
heretofore submitted by the under¬ 
signed, respecting the West India 
trade. .Having received from the 
Earl of Aberdeen an intimation of 
the propriety of communicating 
those measures in a more formal 
manner, the undersigned has the 
honor herewith to transmit such 
information on the subject as he 
is now in possession of. 

The first of the measures al¬ 
luded to is an act of the Congress 
of the United States, authorizing 
the President, in the recess of 
Congress, to annul all the restric¬ 
tive and discriminating measures 
of the United States, and to open 
the ports to British vessels trad¬ 
ing with the British West Indies 
in the maimer particularly pointed 
out in the act; a copy of which, 
for the better explanation of the 
case, the undersigned begs leave 
to subjoin. 

The undersigned has the honor 
also to inform Lord Aberdeen, 
that, during the late session of the 
Congress of the United States, 
several other laws were passed, 
by which, in lieu uf the duties 
imposed upon certain articles of 
the produce of the West India 
islands, and of the possessions of 
Great Britain, by previous regula¬ 
tions, the following duties only 
are to be collected; that is to 
say : Upon molasses, a dutywof 
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five cents, instead of ten cents, 
per gallon, allowing at the same 
time a drawback of the duty upon 
all rum which may be manufac¬ 
tured from that article, and ex¬ 
ported from the United States ; 

On salt, a duty of ten instead 
of twenty cents per bushel; 

On cocoa, a duty of one cent 
per pound on all imported after 
the 31st of December, 1830, or 
remaining at that time in the'cus¬ 
tom-house stores under the bond 
of the importer; 

And on coffee, a duty of two, 
instead of five, cents per pound, 
from and after the thirty first of 
December, 1830; and of one 
cent per pound from and after the 
thirtyfirst day of December, 1831 ; 
and the same duties to be taken 
on coffee remaining at the re¬ 
spective times under bond in the 
custom-house stores. 

The undersigned will not per¬ 
mit himself to doubt, that, in the 
first of these acts, emanating from 
the frank and friendly spirit which 
the President has uniformly pro¬ 
fessed, and passed with an avow¬ 
ed reference to the pending nego¬ 
tiation, the Earl of Aberdeen u ill 
see new and irresistible motives 
for concurring in the promotion of 
the end to which this measure di¬ 
rectly leads. 

Such a measure could not have 
been recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent without incurring a deep re¬ 
sponsibility towards his own coun¬ 
try, and feeling a confident re¬ 
liance upon the justice and mag¬ 
nanimity off this. 

It is.a voluntary and leading 
step in the conciliating policy of 
the two nations, taken in disdain 
of the restraints of form, and 


which, if met in a corresponding 
spirit, cannot fail to produce that 
friendly intercourse and real har¬ 
mony so ardently desired by those 
who consult the true interests and 
glory of both countries. It con¬ 
cedes in its terms all the power 
in the Regulation of th<5 colonial 
trade, and authorizes the Presi¬ 
dent to confer on British vessels 
all those privileges, as well in the 
circuitous as the direct voyage, 
which Great Britain has at any 
time demanded or desired. It 
has done this in the only manner 
in which it was possible for Con¬ 
gress, at the present moment, and 
under existing circumstances, to 
act, without a total abandonment 
of even those advantages conced¬ 
ed by the present regulations of 
Great Britain, and without raising 
up new interests to oppose or ob¬ 
struct the favorable disposition 
expressed by this Government. 
Nor will the undersigned conceal 
his hope and belief that this act 
will stamp the negotiation with a 
new and more favorable charac¬ 
ter ; and that the United States 
having thus taken the first step, 
and particularly defined the terms 
of'their legislation, the mode of 
adjustment may bet disencumber¬ 
ed of even those objections with 
which it was supposed to be em¬ 
barrassed when submitted to Lord 
Dudley, and by the answer which 
on that occasion was given to Mr 
Gallatin. The objections sug¬ 
gested at that period on the part 
of Great Britain had no special 
or exclusive reference to the mea¬ 
sure in question, but to the giving 
of any prospective pledge by 
which she might commit herself 
to the adoption of any specific - 
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line of conduct contingent on 
events which could not be fore¬ 
seen, and to the entering into any 
informal agreement as to mutual 
acts of legislation while it was im¬ 
possible to anticipate the details 
with which those acts might be 
accompanied, or the position and 
circumstances in which the two 
countries, and the commercial 
commonwealth generally, might 
be placed at the time when the 
laws enacted should come into 
effect. If these objections could 
at any time have been essential to 
the subject, which the undersign¬ 
ed by no means admits, they cer¬ 
tainly are not so at present. 

The act of Congress has been 
passed without any pledge, pro¬ 
spective or otherwise ; it there¬ 
fore relieves the adjustment of 
this subject from that part of the 
difficulty. The details of the 
colonial legislation on the part of 
the United States are precisely 
defined and fully explained by the 
law. Frankly announcing all 
this, it leaves to Great Britain 
herself the selection of the mode 
and time in which, according to 
her conception of her own inter- 
eats, she may restore the direct 
trade between the United States 
and the West Indies. She is 
enabled deliberately to do this 
with a full knowledge of the be¬ 
fore-mentioned details, and of the 
precise position and circumstan¬ 
ces, as well of the two nations as 
of the commercial commonwealth 
in general, at the time when the 
measures are to come into effect. 
This she may do without any risk 
as to the future, and with the cer¬ 
tainty tha^ wtyle doing an act of 
justice to a friendly power, and 


relieving it from an invidious ex¬ 
clusion from advantages allowed 
to all other nations, she is con¬ 
tributing materially to the pros¬ 
perity of her possessions in the 
West Indies. 

The undersigned will not dis¬ 
miss this subject without express¬ 
ing the hope and persuasion that, 
in the other measures of Con¬ 
gress alluded to, the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen will find not merely all the 
considerations heretofore urged 
for giving new facilities to the 
trade between the United States 
and the British West Indies ma¬ 
terially strengthened, if not abso¬ 
lutely confirmed, but that a fur¬ 
ther and more favorable altera¬ 
tion is thereby made in the ob¬ 
ject and character of the negotia¬ 
tion. 

These measures manifest at least 
a laudable desire to loose the 
shackles of trade and commerce, 
which, if England is so disposed, 
she cannot better encourage than 
by a relaxation of her own re¬ 
straints upon the particular branch 
of trade under discussion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has 
been already informed that the 
consumption of foreign molasses 
in the United States is not less 
than thirteen millions of gallons, 
even under the discouragement oi 
the high rate of duty and a denial 
of the drawback, which nearly 
proved fatal to the chief source of 
consumption — the distilleries of 
New England. It is obvious, 
however, that the reduction of the 
duty to it« present low rate, and 
the' allowance of the drawback, 
must swell the demand for this 
article even beyond the ordinary 
amount', which, in the regular 
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course of a direct trade, would 
seek its principal supply in the 
British West Indies. 

Of coffee, not less than thirty- 
seven millions of pounds wore 
annually imported into the United 
States ; and of those in a regular 
trade, not less than eight millions 
from the British West Indies. 

Of four hundred thousand 
pounds of cocoa annually import¬ 
ed into the United States, little 
less than one fourth was brought 
iroin the British West Indies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will 
readily perceive that the reduc¬ 
tion of dutv on the se articles, 
aud especially on coffee, to a rate 
which will soon be little more 
than nominal, cannot fail to at 
least double the importation. 

These remarks apply with even 
additional force to the article of 
salt, the consumption of which is 
more dependent on the rate of 
duty than that of any other ne¬ 
cessary of life. 

The enormous quantity of this 
article requisite to supply the 
the wants of twelve millions of 
people is too obvious to need any 
conjectural assertion ; but it is 
worthy of observation that, not¬ 
withstanding the extent of the 
home supply encouraged by the 
high duty of twenty cents per 
bushel, the annual importation of 
that article from abroad seldom 
amounted to less than five mill¬ 
ions of bushels. Of this amount 
more than three millions came 
from Great Britain and her pos¬ 
sessions, her West India islands 
furnishing, at least one million. 

To what extent this amount 
may be enlarged by the increased 
consumption arising from the low 


rate of duty and the advantages of 
an easy trade, the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen may readily conjecture. 

It should be remarked, also, 
that, while the 'consumption of 
this article is thus augmented, the 
diminution of the duty must pro- 
portionSbly diminish the* price of 
salted provisions. So far as these, 
therefore,* form part of the sup¬ 
plies to the West Indies, the sub¬ 
sistence of the islands will be 
cheapened, while the demand for 
their produce is increased. 

It should not escape the atten¬ 
tion of the Earl of Aberdeen that 
the provisions of these acts of the 
Congress, so far as they relate to 
cocoa, coffee, and salt, confer en¬ 
couragement on the trade of the 
West Indies with the United States, 
which did not exist, and could 
not have been content platct] at 
the period of passing the act of 
Parliament of 1825. They 
therefore superadd new and* im¬ 
portant motives for restoring tin* 
trade then offered, and for restor¬ 
ing it upon terms not less favorable. 

While the participation of the 
British islands is invited in the 
advantages to be derived iVofli 
this 'enlarged and increasing de¬ 
mand of the United States for the 
produce of the West Indies, the 
undersigned takes leave to suggest 
the expediency of securing that 
participation before the trade maj 
bo exclusively diverted into other 
channels by the superior advanta¬ 
ges of a direct intercourse with 
other islands. 

In closing this communication 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, the un¬ 
dersigned will take the occasion 
to repeat bis deep .interest in the 
subject, and a renewed hope of 
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an early and favorable issue. 
The Earl of Aberdeen will not 
fail to appreciate the spirit and 
motive by which the President 
was actuated in ' recommending, 
and the Congress in passing, the 
act to wjiich allusion was first 
made. The effects of delay upon 
I he commercial enterprise of the 
United States, and the disappoint¬ 
ment of interests desirous of a 
different measure of legislation, 
though tl ey offered great embar¬ 
rassments, were not the greatest 
difficulties attendant upon that act. 
To give to Great Britain the ful¬ 
lest time to consult her own inter¬ 
est and convenience; to make a 
further and a signal effort to place 
the commercial relations of the 
two countries upon a footing of 
Mare and lasting harmony ; and to 
guard, in a manner consistently 
with duty, against delay during 
the recces of Congress, could only 
be done by a measure calculated 
also to awaken at once the spirit 
of commercial speculation, and to 
createwiew expectations of favor¬ 
able dispositions on the part of this 
Government. 

If, as the undersigned will con¬ 
tinue to hope, the British Govern¬ 
ment should find it their interest 
to realize these expectations, their 
measures will derive additional 
grace from the frankness and 
promptitude with which they may 
bo adopted ; and if, unfortunately, 
these hopes are destined to expe¬ 
rience a disappointment, it is not 
less the duty of his Majesty’s 
Government to quiet the public 
expectations thus excited, and to 
mitigate, as far as may be in its 
power, the ihjuribus effects thereof, 
by giving an early reply to the 


application which, in behalf of his 
Government, the undersigned has 
had the honor to submit. 

The undersigned avails himself 
of this occasion to renew to Lord 
Aberdeen the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 

Louis McLane. 


Mr McLane to Mr Van Buren. 

» London, August 20,1830. 

Sib : l have the satisfaction to 
forward herewith a letter from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, dated the 17th 
instant, by which it will be per¬ 
ceived that my negotiation for the 
colonial trade is successfully 
closed; and that this Government 
consents to restore to us the direct 
intercourse with her American 
colonies, upon the terms of the 
proposition submitted by me on 
the 12th of December last. 

It will be perceived, also, that, 
from an apprehension that the 
late act of Congress might admit 
of an interpretation incompatible 
with the terms of my proposition, 
and the act of Parliament of the 
5th July, 1825, the British Gov¬ 
ernment have accompanied their 
consent with an explanation of the 
construction which, in their opinion, 
the law ought to receive, and to 
which their proceedings will be 
conformed, This is precautionary, 
however, and intended to guard 
against misapprehension in future. 
The proclamation of the President 
which is authorized upon evidence 
satisfactory to himself, will be 
immediately followed, upon the 
part of Great Britain, by. the re¬ 
vocation of the order in Council 
of July, 1827, the abolition of the 
discriminating duties on American 
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vessels in British colonial ports, 
and by extending to the vessels of 
the United States the advantages 
of the act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825. 

if it had been admitted that the 
late act of Congress varied inten¬ 
tionally from the terms of our pro¬ 
position, and the British act of the 
f)ih July, 1825, and demanded 
advantages not contemplated by 
the latter, it would have been 
considered as reviving pretensions 
already given up, and must have 
had the effect of entirely defeating 
any hope of recovering the colonial 
trade. Recurring to your letter 
of the 18th June last, communi¬ 
cating the President’s message to 
Congress, and a copy of the law, 
I did not doubt that the act was, 
in fact, intended to authorize the 
President to give effect, in the 
recess of Congress, to the known 
and uniform object of the negotia¬ 
tion, and to accept a renew al of 
the trade upon the terms of the 
proposition which I had been au¬ 
thorized to make. I felt it my 
duty, therefore, to concur in the 
suggestion, that the supposed de¬ 
viations in the law T from ihe act 
of the f>th July, 1825, were ap¬ 
parent merely, and neither inten¬ 
tional, nor for the purpose of 
advancing any new claim upon the 
part of our Government. 

My instructions authorized me 
to propose that the United Slates 
should now comply with the con¬ 
ditions of the act of 5th July, 
1825 by repealing our restrictive 
laws, ‘ if such a measure would 
lead to rite revocation of the order 
in Council of July, 1827, to the 
abolition or suspension of all dis¬ 
criminating duties on American 


vessels in the British colonial 
ports, and to the enjoyment by us 
of the advantages of the last men¬ 
tioned act of Parliament.’ 

These instructions were literally 
pursued in the proposition which I 
submitted in December Jast, and, 
together with it, were communi¬ 
cated to Congress. But it will he 
apparent' to you that, if the law 
necessarily authorize a different 
construction than that adopted by 
this Government, it will not he a 
compliance with the conditions of 
the act of Parliament, but demand 
advantages which, by that act, are 
expressly denied, and by this Go\ - 
eminent, allowed to no other coun¬ 
try- 

The navigation act of Great 
Britain, by which all her previous 
ads upon that subject are repealed, 
and her system permanently es¬ 
tablished, passed simultaneously 
with the act of the 5th July, 1825, 
regulating the trade of the British 
possessions abroad; and by that 
act the importation, both into her 
European and colonial po*t.s, is 
restricted to the vessels of the 
country of which the articles im¬ 
ported shall he the produce, ftoi 
lias this restriction been considered 
inconsistent with onr commercial 
convention with Great Britain, 
which we have anxiously sought 
to extend to the colonial inter¬ 
course. The before-mentioned 
act of the 5th July, 1825, regulat¬ 
ing the trade with the British pos¬ 
sessions abroad, refers, in express 
terms, to the act concerning navi¬ 
gation, and limits the right of 
importation into the British colonial 
ports to American produce, and 
to vessels coming directly from the 
ports of the United States. By 
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acceding to the terms of our 
proposition, therefore, Great Brit¬ 
ain extends to our vessels all the 
advantages of the act of 5th July, 
1825. She moreover places the 
United Stales, in the intercourse 
with tjje colonies, on ;he same 
footing with all other nations; and 
by assenting to regulations, though 
by legislative enactment, in the 
colonial trade, similar to those 
provided by our commercial con¬ 
vention for the intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
possessions in Europe, she now 
concedes to us, in this respect, 
substantially that which we have 
been ineffectually seeking since 
the year 1815. 

I am not aware that the re¬ 
striction of the right of importa¬ 
tion into the colonies to articles 
of* American produce, was at any 
period seriously objected to by 
our Government. Nor can the 
difference, in this respect, between 
American and British vessels, if 
we allow it to continue, be an ob¬ 
ject. of much importance in any 
point of view. It will generally 
be our interest, as it is that of 
every other nation, to alloy the 
exportation of its surplus foreign 
produce in* the vessels of any 
other country. It must be ob¬ 
served, also, that this is a privilege 
resulting from the general spirit 
of our laws, and therefore resting 
in our discretion. There is no¬ 
thing in the arrangement now 
proposed to prevent the United 
States from hereafter denying to 
British vessels this advantage, if 
it prove injurious to their com¬ 
merce, and in placing by that 
means tlifc vessels of both coun¬ 
tries, in this respect, upon an equal 
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footing. I ought to observe, 
however, that sound policy would 
not warrant such a measure at any 
time. 

Independently of these con¬ 
siderations, it is certain that both 
the restrictions now reserved by 
the construction adopted by this 
Government were absolutely con¬ 
ceded by ours before the present 
negotiation commenced, and could 
not have been renewed at present 
with any hope of success. More 
than ’ has been secured by the 
present labors, the concessions of 
the last administration precluded 
us from demanding. But if this 
had not been so, more could not 
have been obtained. 

In the letter of Mr Gallatin u 
Mr Clay of the 27th October, 
182G, the meaning of the British 
act of Parliament of 5th July, 
1825, which does not appear to 
have been previously understood 
by our Government, is fully and 
intelligibly explained. To ascer¬ 
tain the precise state of the regu¬ 
lations at that period, and the 
extent of the conditions and re¬ 
strictions prescribed by the famous 
act of July, 1825, Mr Gallatin 
reviewed all the British statutes 
upon this subject, and superadded 
the following observations. 

fc From what precedes, it fol¬ 
lows, first, that the restriction 
which limits the importations in 
foreign vessels ol goods into the 
British West Inflies and American 
colonies, to vessels of the country 
of which the goods are the pro¬ 
duce, and coming direct from such 
country, having been revived by 
the navigation act of the 5th July, 
1825, is still in force; secondly, 
that the restriction which limited 
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the exportations in foreign vessels 
of goods exported from the Brit¬ 
ish West Indies and American 
colonies, to a direct exportation 
to the country to which such ves¬ 
sel did belong, is so far repealed 
as that such exportations in such 
vessels may be made to any coun¬ 
try whatever, Great Britain and 
its dependencies excepted.’ 

‘ Although there is no prospect 
that any arrangement will shortly 
take place on that subject, yet it 
is desirable to be prepared for any 
contingency. And I wish that 
the President would take into 
consideration whether, supposing 
an arrangement, either by con¬ 
vention or by mutual modification 
on both sides of existing law's or 
regulations, to be practicable, it 
would be proper, so far as relates 
to navigation, to agree to the terms 
contained in the acts of Parlia¬ 
ment 

‘The most important of the 
restrictions on the direct or cir¬ 
cuitous trade, that which limited 
the exportation from the British 
West Indies in American vessels 
to the United States, has been 
repealed; and there remain but 
two — such exportations cannot 
be made in American vessels to 
Great Britain or her dependencies, 
a point on which we cannot insist, 
and which is already given up by 
the instructions; and the impor¬ 
tations into those colonics of 
American produce , must , if made 
in American vessels , be direct from 
the United States. Is it neces¬ 
sary, on that account, to insist on 
the right' of preventing British 
vessels, other than those coming 
direct from the colonies, from 
clearing from the United States 


for those colonies ? Or, in other 
words, (for it is clear that with 
such restriction no arrangement is 
practicable,) is it worth while, on 
that account, to continue to cut 
off altogether the intercourse be¬ 
tween the, United States $nd the 
British colonies ? On that ques¬ 
tion I beg leave to submit two 
observations. First, the right of 
importing produce of the United 
States into British West Indies 
from other places than the United 
States, is in itself of no great 
value. It might occasionally be 
convenient when the market of 
Cuba or of other ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico was glutted with 
American produce, to have a 
right to take it in American ves¬ 
sels to the British West India 
ports; but it is but rarely that 
these will not, from the same 
causes, be also glutted at the same 
time, and that the expense of a 
double voyage and freight could 
be incurred. Secondly, while 
contending for a nominal recipro¬ 
city, wc must acknowledge ohat 
the other party must consider 
how far this reciprocity will be 
real. . It is now ascertained that 
four fifths of the tonnage em¬ 
ployed in our intercourse with 
Great Britain herself arc Ameri¬ 
can, and only one fifth British. 
Considering the species of popu¬ 
lation, the climate, and commer¬ 
cial capital of the West Indies, 
and the distance of Great Britain, 
it is utterly impossible that the 
direct intercourse between the 
United States and the British 
West Indies should not, with 
equal duties and charges, be car¬ 
ried on in a still greater propor¬ 
tion in vessels of the United States. 
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The only compensation, in that 
respect, to Great Britain, is to be 
found in the circuitous voyages 
which British vessels may make 
from that country through the 
United States and her West India 
colonies and I feel quits confi¬ 
dent — 1 think any man acquainted 
with the subject will be of the 
*ame opinion — that even grant¬ 
ing them that privilege, will leave 
more than three fourths of the 
intercourse to our vessels !’ * 

‘ It will not escape you that the 
intercourse by sea between the 
United States and the British 
West Indies and North American 
colonics, has already been con¬ 
sidered as necessarily connected 
together bv the British Govern- 
ment, and that this connexion 
has been kept up in the acts of 
Parliament, in the articles pro¬ 
posed to Mr Kush, and indeed 
in all former proposals on their 
part.’ 

In consequence, as it may bo 
supposed, of this explanation and 
advicr. front Mr Gallatin, our 
Government thenceforward aban¬ 
doned whatever pretensions they 
may have previously set up .be¬ 
yond the acts of Parliament. In 
a letter from Mr Clay, dated the 
11th April, 1827, containing fur¬ 
ther instructions to Mr Gallatin, 
he was informed ‘ that the Presi¬ 
dent is willing to recommend to 
Congress, at its next session, first, 
to suspend the alien duties on 
British vessels and cargoes, and 
allow their entry into our ports 
with the same kind of British or 
British colonial produce as may 
be imported in American vessels, 
the vessels of bdth countries pay¬ 
ing the same charges; and, 
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secondly, to abolish the restriction 
in the act of 1823 to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies, 
leaving Great Britain in the ex¬ 
clusive possession of the circuit¬ 
ous trade between Great Britain 
proper, through her colonies, and 
the United States. Mr Gallatin 
will inquire whether the passage 
of 911 act of Congress to that 
effect would lead to the revoca¬ 
tion of the British order in Coun¬ 
cil of July, 1827, to the abolition 
of the discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
colonial ports, and to the enjoy¬ 
ment by our vessels of the ad¬ 
vantages offered by the act of the 
5th July, 1825.’ 

These propositions were com¬ 
municated by Mr Gallatin to the 
British Government, in a note to 
Lord Dudley, of the 17th August, 
1827; in which he remarks that 
{ this mode would repeal all former 
acts of the American Government 
which had been objected to by 
Great Britain, fulfil the condition 
in the act of Parliament as now 
understood, and remove every 
obstacle in the way to an arrange¬ 
ment ; but that it would be useless 
for the President to make such 
recommendation without first as¬ 
certaining the intentions ol the 
British Government,’ and he 
therefore inquired ‘ whether, upon 
the passage of such an act as the 
President purposes to recommend, 
the British Government would 
allow to American vessels the 
privileges of trade and intercourse 
according to the act of the 5th 
July, 1825?’ With these com¬ 
munications, it will be seen tha 
mv instructions, and the overture 
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by me submitted on the 12th De¬ 
cember last, and now assented to 
by Great Britain, are entirely 
coincident. 

I have been thus minute that 
the precise and uniform object of 
our negotiation with this Go -ern 
ment should not be mistaken; and 
that the President, clearly and 
explicitly understanding these, 
may feel no hesitation, when exe¬ 
cuting the law, to interpret each 
particular clause in conformity 
with the obvious scope and design 
of the act. 

Less difficulty, if possible, than 
on these points, can exist in regard 
to the entry of British vessels and 
their cargoes in the ports of the 
United States, from the islands, 
provinces, or colonics, designated 
in the second section of the act. 
According to Mr Gallatin’s des¬ 
patch, ‘ the intercourse by sea 
between the United States and 
the British West Indies and North 
American colonies, has already 
been considered as necessarily 
connected together by the British 
Government, and that this con¬ 
nexion has beenliept up in all the 
acts of Parliament.’ It will not, 
therefore, be now separated. The 
general terms employed in this 
section are sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive to embrace any descrip¬ 
tion of entry; and in his instruc¬ 
tions to the severa collectors, the 
President may properly direct an 
entry similar to that specified in 
the first section of the bill, and in 
the spirit of our proposition. 

Such, I presume, was the pur- 
jiose of the law. I have, however, 
suggested to this Government, in 
answer to the difficulty felt upon 
this point, the possibility that these 


general terms may have proceeded 
from an apprehension of the ex¬ 
isting discriminating duty of one 
dollar per ion on American ves¬ 
sels in these northern colonial 
ports. Should such be the case, 
it will not escape you that this 
duty is prescribed by the order 
of the King in Council in 1823, 
in retaliation of our law of that 
year; and that, by the terms of 
my proposition, it will be now 
abolished. 

If the remaining words of ap¬ 
parent difficulty constitute a pro¬ 
vision inconsistent with our propo¬ 
sition and the act of 5th July, 
1825, I am obliged to confess my¬ 
self incapable of comprehending 
either their object or meaning. I 
refer, of course, to the following 
clause : ‘ leaving the commercial 
intercourse of the United States 
with all other parts of the British 
dominions or possessions on a 
footing not less favorable io the 
United States than it now is.’ 

Such a provision, or anything 
resembling it, is now intrq^uced 
for the first time into our legisla¬ 
tion upon this subject. With all 
other parts of the British domin¬ 
ions, our commercial intercourse 
is regulated cither by the conven¬ 
tion with Great Britain, or, with 
the exception of the ports in the 
northern provinces, absolutely pro¬ 
hibited by acts of Parliament. 
No legislation on either side can 
effect the stipulations of the con¬ 
vention, and any relaxation of 
existing prohibitions must be be¬ 
neficial. 

This clause, as it stands, if it 
be not altogether nugatory and 
out of place, would beem rather 
to apprehend some evil, not un- 
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derstood oJ^^piained, from ad¬ 
vantages to be conferred on our 
trade by Great Britain. In any 
view of the subject, however, it 
can properly rglate only to the 
footing on which our commercial 
intercourse with other ports will 
be left at the time of conceding 
such advantages. Happily, there¬ 
fore, with whatever pbject the 
clause may have been introduced, 
the President may issue his pro¬ 
clamation with every assurance 
that the correspondent acts on 
the part of this Government, 
will leave ‘ the commercial inter¬ 
course of the United States with 
all other parts of the British do¬ 
minions on a footing not less fa¬ 
vorable to the United States than 
it now is.’ 

That you may have all the Brit¬ 
ish acts of Parliament relative to 
thi‘> subject before you, and com¬ 
pare without difficulty the various 
provisions of the act of the 5th 
July, 1825, for the encourage¬ 
ment of British shipping and na¬ 
vigation, and of that of the same 
date 'regulating the trade with the 
British possessions abroad, I have 
t^e honor herewith to forward you 
“ flume's Custom Laics,’ contain¬ 
ing all that may be useful in your 
researches. * 

The observations of the Earl of 
Aberdeen relative to the scale of 
duties in favor of those interests 
incidentally fostered by the sus¬ 
pension of the intercourse between 
the United States and the West 
Indies, are less unfavorable than, 
at the date of my despatch of the 
6th April, I had reason to appre¬ 
hend. It was on the ground of 
this apprehension, principally, that, 
in my note to* Lord Aberdeen of 


the 12th July last, I alluded so 
particularly to the acts of Con¬ 
gress reducing the duty on several 
articles of West India produce. 

Though it may be probable that 
the schedule of duties adopted 
contemporaneously with the act 
of Parliament of the 5th July, 
1825, will be hereafter modified, 
die effect must be more severely 
felt by the West India planter, 
already overburthened, than by 
our merchants ; and in this there 
is a safe guarantee against any ex¬ 
cessive alteration. There is good 
reason to believe, moreover, that 
such modification, whenever it 
shall be made, will consist in re¬ 
ducing the duty on some impor¬ 
tant articles, while it may increase 
it on others; and that our trade, 
in the aggregate, will not be ma¬ 
terially affected. This modifica¬ 
tion, however, is not a part or 
condition of the present arrange¬ 
ment, and will therefore depend 
upon future contingencies, of which 
each nation will be free to take 
advantage; and ours, part icularly, 
to resort to countervailing duties, 
if that course be deemed expedi¬ 
ent. On this question, wc will 
always have the West Indian in¬ 
terest on our side; and that, after 
the concessions heretofore made, 
is all we can expect. The ar¬ 
rangement now proposed will re¬ 
store to our vessels the direct trade 
with the British colonial ports, and 
place the navigation of both coun¬ 
tries in that trade upon an equal 
footing. We may safely rely 
upon the skill and enterprise of 
the American merchants to ac¬ 
complish the rest. 

I need scarcely refer to the 
period for which this question has 
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embarrassed the trade of our citi¬ 
zens and the relations of the two 
countries, nor to the numerous 
failures which have attended the 
efforts of our Government to ad¬ 
just it. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that, in producing these 
failures, technical interpretations 
and misapprehension of legal pro¬ 
visions have had their full share. 
Sensible of this, I felt it my duty 
to guard, if possible, against their 
recurrence; and after the solici¬ 
tude and perseverance with which 
I have conducted the negotiation, 
1 could not shun the responsibility 
of attempting to reconcile the 
apparent obscurities of the law 
with the clear and frank object of 
our Government. I am happy to 
believe, moreover, that, in the at¬ 
tempt, I am fully sustained by the 
soundest principles of construction. 
In any event, I shall feel conscious 
that, with the sincerest desire to 
conform to the instructions and 
sustain the character of the Exec¬ 
utive, I have faithfully contributed 
to succor the enterprise of my 
fellow-citizens, and to place the 
foreign relations of the country 
upon a foundation of lasting har¬ 
mony. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
very respectfully your obedient 
servant, 

Louis Me Lake. 

To the How. Martin VanBuren, 

Sec’y of State, Washington. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr 
Me Lane. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 17,1830. 

The undersigned, his Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of Mr McLane, Envoy Ex¬ 


traordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from die United States of 
America to this Court, dated the 
12 th ultimo, communicating cer¬ 
tain measures which have been 
adopted by Congtess with a view 
to remove the obstacles which 
have hitherto impeded the re-cs- 
tablishment of the commercial in¬ 
tercourse between the United 
States and the British West India 
colonies. 

Previously to the receipt of this 
communication, his Majesty’s 
Government had already had un¬ 
der their consideration Mr Mc- 
Lanc’s note of the 16th March 
last, explanatory of the proposi¬ 
tion contained in his letter of the 
12th of December, 1829, with 
reference to the same subject; 
and the undersigned assures Mr 
McLane that his Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, in the earnest and dis¬ 
passionate attention which they 
bestowed upon this proposition, 
were actuated by the most friend¬ 
ly feelings towards the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, and 
by a sincere disposition to vneet 
the proposals which he was au¬ 
thorized to make in the spirit 
with which they were offered. 

But the undersigned considers 
it unnecessary now to enter into 
any detailed discussion of the 
points embraced in those pre¬ 
vious communications of Mr Mc- 
Larfe, because they are in a great 
measure superseded by the more 
specific, and therefore more satis¬ 
factory propositions contained in 
his note of the 12th ultimo; to 
the contents of which note, there¬ 
fore, the undersigned will princi¬ 
pally confine his present obser¬ 
vations. ' 

Of the character and effect of 
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the recent measure of the American 
Congress, Mr McLane observes 
that ‘ it concedes in its terms all 
the power in the regulation of the 
colonial trade, and authorizes the 
President to confer on British 
subjects all those privileges, as 
well in the circuitous as tlte direct 
voyage, which Great Britain has 
at any time demanded or desired.’ 

In this declaration the under¬ 
signed is happy to observe the 
same spirit and disposition which 
dictated Mr Me Lane’s former 
communications, wherein he an¬ 
nounced the readiness and desire 
of the American Government 
‘ to comply with the conditions of 
the act of Parliament of 1825,’ 
and also that the claims advanced 
in justification of the omission of 
the United States to embrace the 
offers of this country, have been 
abandoned by those who urged 
them, and have received no sanc¬ 
tion from the people of the United 
States and the undersigned 
readily admits, that, if the bill 
passer] by the American Legisla¬ 
ture he well calculated practically 
to fulfil the expressed intentions of 
itf framers, it must have the effect 
of k removing all those grounds of 
difference between the two Gov¬ 
ernments, with relation to the 
trade between the United States 
and the British colonies, which 
have been the subject of so much 
discussion, and which have con¬ 
stituted the main cause of the 
suspension of the intercourse by 
those restrictive acts of the Unit¬ 
ed Stales which the American 
Government is now prepared to 
repeal. 

The preposition now made by 
Mr McLane for the revocation of 
10 


the order in Council of 1826 
stands upon a ground materially 
different from that on which the 
same question was brought for¬ 
ward in the notes of Mr Gallatin 
in 1827, and even in the more ex¬ 
planatory overtures of Mr Mc¬ 
Lane contained in his communi¬ 
cations of December, 1829, and 
March, 1830. 

Those several proposals were, 
all *of them, invitations to the 
British Government to pledge it¬ 
self, hypothetically, to the revo¬ 
cation of the order in Council, in 
the event of a repeal of those 
acts of the American Congress 
which gave occasion to it. His 
Majesty’s Government declined 
to give that prospective pledge or 
assurance, on the grounds stated 
in Lord Dudley’s note of the 1st 
October, 1827. But the objec¬ 
tions then urged are not applica¬ 
ble to the present overture. Pro¬ 
vision lias now been made by an 
act of the American Legislature 
for the re-establishmcnt of the 
suspended intercourse upon cer¬ 
tain terms and conditions; and 
that act being now before his 
Majesty’s Government, it is for 
them to decide whether they are 
prepared to adopt a correspond¬ 
ing measure on the part of Grer t 
Britain for that object. 

The undersigned is ready to 
admit that, in spirit and suustanco, 
the hill transmitted by Mr Mc¬ 
Lane is conformable to the view 
which he takes of it in^ the ex¬ 
pression before quoted from his 
note of the 12th July; and that 
it is calculated, therefose, to af¬ 
ford to Great Britain complete 
satisfaction on the several points 
which have been heretofore in 
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dispute between the two coun¬ 
tries. He has also received, with 
much satisfaction, the explanation 
which Mr McLane has afforded 
him verbally, in the last confer¬ 
ence which the undersigned had 
the honor of holding with him, 
upon those passages in which ihe 
wording of the hill appears ob¬ 
scure, and in which it seems at 
least doubtful whether the practi¬ 
cal construction of it would fully 
correspond with the intentions of 
the American Government, as 
expressed by Mr McLane. Cut 
it is nevertheless necessary, in or¬ 
der to remove all possibility of 
future misapprehension upon so 
important a subject, that he should 
recapitulate the points upon which 
those doubts have arisen, and dis¬ 
tinctly stale the sense in which 
the undersigned considers Mr 
McLane as concurring with him 
in the interpretation of them. 

The first point in which a 
question might arise is, in that pas¬ 
sage of the bill wherein it is de¬ 
clared, as one of the conditions 
on which the restrictions now im¬ 
posed by the United States may 
he removed, ‘ that the vessels of 
the United States, and their car¬ 
goes, on entering the ports of the 
British possessions, as aforesaid, 
(viz. in the West Indies, on the 
continent of America, the Baha¬ 
ma islands, the Caicos, and the 
Bermuda or Sotner islands,) shall 
not be subject to other or higher 
duties of tonnage or impost, or 
charges of any other description, 
than would be imposed on British 
vessel* or their cargoes, arriving 
in the said colonial ppsseseions* 
from the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca? It is not quite clear whether 
the concluding words, ‘ from the 


United Slates of America,’ are 
meant to apply to the vessels of 
the United States, and their car¬ 
goes, in the first part of the para¬ 
graph, as well as to those of Great 
Britain or her colonies, in the lat¬ 
ter part. 

It car. scarcely, indeed, have 
been intended that this stipulation 
should extend to American ves¬ 
sels coming with cargoes from 
any other places than the United 
States, because it is well known 
that, under the navigation laws of 
Great Britain, no foreign vessel 
could bring a cargo to any British 
colonial port from any other coun¬ 
try than its own. 

The next condition expressed 
in the act is, ‘ that the vessels of 
the United States may import in¬ 
to the said eolonial possessions 
from the United States, any arti¬ 
cle or articles which could be‘im¬ 
ported in a British vessel into the 
said possessions from the United 
States.’ 

In this passage, it is not made 
sufficiently clear that the articles 
to he imported on equal terffis by 
British or American vessels from 
the United States, must he the 
produce of the United State*. 
The undersigned, however, can¬ 
not but suppose that such a limi¬ 
tation must nave been contempla¬ 
ted, because the clause of the 
navigation act already adverted 
to, whereby an American vessel 
would be precluded from bringing 
any article not the produce of 
America to a British colonial port, 
is not only a subject of universal 
notoriety, but the same provision 
is distinctly made in the act of 
Parliament of 1825, which has 
been so often referred to in the 
discussions on this subject. 
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It was also necessary that the 
undersigned should ask for some 
explanation of that section of the 
bill which has reference to the 
entry of vessels into the ports of 
the United States from the conti¬ 
nental colonies of Great Britain 
in Norfli America. These are 
not placed, in the terms of the 
act, on the same footing as the 
ships coming from the colonies of 
the West Indies. 

With respect to the latter, the 
express provision made for the 
direct intercourse with those colo¬ 
nies, together with the simultane¬ 
ous repeal of the several Ameri¬ 
can acts which interdict, at pres¬ 
ent, the carriage of goods from 
the United Slates to West Indian 
ports, in ships having arrived from 
other ports in the British domin¬ 
ion, appear fully to warrant the 
expression, before quoted, of Mr 
McLane, ‘ that the act would con¬ 
fer *on British vessels all those 
privileges, as well in the circuitous 
as in the direct voyage, which Great 
Britain has at anytime demanded.’ 
But, with regard to the continen¬ 
tal colonies, there is merely a 
provision for ‘ admitting to entry, 
fn the ports of the United States, 
British vessels or their cargoes 
from the islands, provinces, or 
colonies of Great Britain, on or 
near the North American conti¬ 
nent, and north or east of the 
United States.’ It must indeed 
be presumed that vessels from 
these colonies are intended to be 
admitted upon the same terms, in 
all respects, and to be entitled to 
the same privileges, as British 
ships from any other British colo¬ 
ny. * • 

The act of Congress requires, 
as a further condition, that, when 


the intercourse with the West 
India colonies shall be opened by 
Great Britain, ‘ the commercial 
intercourse of the United States 
with all other parts of the British 
dominions or possessions shall be 
left on a footing not less favorable 
to the United States than it now 
is.’ 

Although it may be most truly 
stated that there exists, at this time, 
nc/intention to make any altera¬ 
tion in the commercial policy ol 
Great Britain, and equally that 
there is no disposition on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government to 
restrict, in any measure, the com¬ 
mercial relations between this 
countrv and the United States, 
yet the positive condition to main ¬ 
tain unchanged, or upon any par¬ 
ticular footing of favor, every part 
of our system of trade affecting 
our intercourse with America,, 
could not, with propriety, be made 
the subject of any specific en¬ 
gagement connected with the re¬ 
newal of the colonial intercourse. 
Whether that intercourse be re¬ 
newed or not, it ought to remain 
at all times as free as it now is, 
both to the Government df Great 
Britain and to that of the United 
States, to adopt, from time to time, 
such commercial regulations as 
either Stale may deem to be ex¬ 
pedient for its own interests, con¬ 
sistently with the obligations of 
existing treaties. 

It is due to the candor with 
which the communications of Mr 
McLane have been made on this 
subject, that the undersigned 
should be thus explicit in noticing 
the* passage in the bill to which he 
has now adverted. 

Mr McLane, in his note of the 
12th ultimo, has described and 
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explained the material diminution 
which has been made in the duties 
payable in the United States on 
the importation of certain articles 
of colonial produce. This mea¬ 
sure has been viewed by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government with sincere 
satisfaction, as indicating a dispo¬ 
sition to cultivate a commercial 
intercourse with His Majesty’s 
colonies upon a footing of greater 
freedom and reciprocal advantage 
than has hitherto existed. But 
the undersigned must frankly.state, 
that, in the general consideration 
of the question now to be deter¬ 
mined, no weight ought to be as¬ 
signed to the reduction of those 
duties, as forming any part of the 
grounds on wjpeh the re-establish¬ 
ment of th«Miniercourse ina^ be 
acceded to. Those changes are 
part of the general scheme of 
taxation which the Government of 
America may, at all times, impose 
or modifv, with the same freedom 
as that which Great Britain may 
exercise in the regulation of any 
part of its system of duties ; and 
it is the more essential that His 
Majesty’s Government should not 
contract, by implication, any en¬ 
gagement towards that of the 
United States with respect to sucli 
alterations, because His Majesty’s 
Government have already had 
under their consideration the ex¬ 
pediency of introducing some 
modifications into the schedule 
of duties attached to the act of 
Parliament of 1825, with a view 
more effectually to support the 
interests of the British North 
American polonies. To those in¬ 
terests, fostered, as they hav6 in¬ 
cidentally been, by the suspension 
of the intercourse between the 
United45tates and the West Indies, 


His Majesty’s Government will 
continue to look with an earnest 
desire to afford them such protec¬ 
tion by discriminating duties, as 
may appear to be consistent with 
the interests of other parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions, and with a 
sound policy in the commercial 
relations of this country with all 
other States. 

The undersigned has thought it 
desirable that this point should 
be distinctly understood on both 
sides, in order that no doubt should 
exist of the right of Great Britain 
to vary those duties from time to 
time, according to her own views 
of expediency, unlettered by any 
obligation, expressed or implied, 
towards the United States or any 
other country. 

The undersigned adverts again 
with satisfaction to the verbal px- 
planations which he has received 
from Mr McLane of those passa¬ 
ges in the act of Congress which 
liave not appeared to the under¬ 
signed to be literally adapted to 
the provisions of the act of 4 Par- 
liament of 1825. He concurs 
with Mr McLane in thinking that 
these will he found to have beeft 
merely apparent deviations froth 
the conditions of that statute, be¬ 
cause the whole of the recent 
proceedings of the American Gov¬ 
ernment and Legislature in this 
matter have been manifestly and 
expressly founded upon a deter¬ 
mination to conform to it. Any 
other view of the subject would 
be entirely at variance with the 
tenor of the several communica¬ 
tions from Mr McLane before ad¬ 
verted to, which have all been 
conformable to the exploit propo¬ 
sition contained in his note of the 
12 th December, 1829, * that the 
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Government of the United States 
should now comply with the con¬ 
ditions of the act of Parliament 
of July 5, 1825, by an express 
law, opening their ports for the 
admission of British vessels, 
and by*allowing their entry with 
the same kind of British colonial 
produce as may be imported in 
American vessels, the vessels of 
both countries paying the same 
charges; suspending the alien 
duties on British vessels and car¬ 
goes, and abolishing the restric¬ 
tions in the act of Congress of 
1823 to the direct intercourse be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
British colonies; and that such a 
law should be immediately follow¬ 
ed by a revocation of the British 
order in Council of the 27th July, 
182G, the .abolition or suspension 
of *all discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
coloaial ports, and the enjoyment, 
by the United States, of the ad¬ 
vantages of the act of Parliament 
of the 5th July, 1825.’ It only 
rema/hs, therefore, for the under¬ 
signed to assure Mr McLane that, 
it the President of the United 
States shall determine to *give 
effect to the^ act of Congress, in 
conformity with the construction 
put upon its provisions both by 
Mr McLane and by the under¬ 
signed, all difficulty on the pat} of 
Great Britain, in the way of a 
renewal of the intercourse be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
West Indies, according to the 
foregoing proposition made by Mr 
McLane, will thereby be removed. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to renew tP Mr McLane the as¬ 
surances of lus highest consider¬ 
ation. Aberdeen. 

Lewis McLane, Esq. Ac, Ac, &c. 

10 * 
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Mr Van Buren to Mr McLane. 

Department of State, ) 
Washington, Oct. 5, 1830. ) 

Sir : Your despatch of the 
20th August was, on the 3d in¬ 
stant, received at this Department, 
and with its contents, laid before 
the President. 

You will perceive by the in¬ 
closed proclamation, and instruc- 
tiofts from the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment to the collectors of customs, 
that the President has adopted 
without reserve the construction 
given to the act of Congress of 
the 29 th of May, 1830, by Lord 
Aberdeen and yourself, by ac¬ 
cepting the assurance of the Brit¬ 
ish Government, with the accom¬ 
panying explanations, as a com¬ 
pliance with its requisitions, and 
by doing all that was necessary 
to carry the proposed arrange¬ 
ment into complete effect on the 
part of the United States. By 
virtue of the President’s proclama¬ 
tion, and the operation of the act 
of Congress above referred to, 
our restrictive acts are repealed, 
and the ports of the United States 
opened to British vessels coming 
from any of the British colonial 
possessions mentioned in both 
sections of the act, upon the terms 
stated in that act, and in the ac¬ 
companying instruction. The 
President does not doubt that, 
having thus given effect to the 
arrangement on the part of this 
Government, that of Great Brit¬ 
ain will without delay do what is 
necessary on its side to remove 
all existing obstructions to the 
renewal of the intercourse be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
British colonial possessions refer¬ 
red to, according to the proposi- 
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tion submitted by you and accepted 
by that Government. He allows 
himself also to expect that the 
circumstance that the ports of the 
United States are forthwith open 
to British vessels, while the open¬ 
ing of those of Great Britain 
must await the action of the Brit¬ 
ish Government, thus producing 
temporarily an unequal operation, 
will induce his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to give to the matter its 
earliest attention. . 

The President has derived 
great satisfaction from the candor 
and liberality which have charac¬ 
terized the conduct of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers throughout the 
negotiation, and particularly in 
not suffering the inadvertencies 
of our legislation, attributable to 
the haste and confusion of the 
closing scenes of the session, to 
defeat or delay the adjustment of 
a question, with respect to the 
substance of which, and the 
interest of the two countries, in 
its adjustment, both Governments 
are now happily of one opinion. 
He cherishes the most lively an¬ 
ticipations of the solid benefits 
which will flow from the trade 
that is about to revive, as well as 
of the benign influence which the 
satisfactory removal of a long 
standing and vexatious impedi¬ 
ment to the extension of their 
commercial intercourse is calcu¬ 
lated to exercise upon the rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. 
It is his wish that you should make 
his Majesty’s Government ac¬ 
quainted ( with these sentiments, 
and assure it that he will neglect 
no opportunity which may pre¬ 
sent itself, to prove his sincere 
desire.to strengthen and improve 
those relations by every act w ithin 


the sphere of his authority, which 
may contribute to confirm the 
good understanding so happily 
established. . 

It is also to me a pleasing duty 
to express to you, ns I am direct¬ 
ed to doj the entire satisfaction of 
the President with your conduct 
on this important occasion. The 
untiring zeal, patriotic exertions, 
and great ability, which you have 
displayed in the difficult negotia¬ 
tion thus satisfactorily concluded, 
realize all the anticipations he had 
formed from the employment of 
your talents in this important branch 
of the public service, and entitle 
you to the thanks of your country. 
To these sentiments I beg leave 
to add the expression of my own 
unqualified approbation of ail your 
acts since the commencement of 
your mission near the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain. 

1 am, with great respect, $'our 
obedient servant, 

M. Van Buren. 

Louis McLane, Esq. Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary, Sec. Sfc. «■ 

By the President of the United 
Slates of America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

I 

Whereas, by an act of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, passed 
on the twentyninth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, it is provided, that, when¬ 
ever the President of the United 
States shall receive satisfactory 
evidence that the Government of 
Great Britain will open the ports 
in its colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, on the continent of 
South America, .the* Bahama 
islands, the Caicos, and the Ber¬ 
muda or Somer islands, to the 
vessels of the United States, for 
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an indefinite or for a limited term; 
that the vessels of the United 
States, and their cargoes, on en¬ 
tering the colonial ports aforesaid, 
shall not be subject to other or 
higher duties of tonnage or impost, 
or changes of any other description, 
than would be imposed on British 
vessels, or their cargoes, arriving 
in the said colonial possessions 
from the United States; that the 
vessels of the United States may 
import into the said colonial pos¬ 
sessions, from the United States, 
any article or articles which could 
be imported in a British vessel into 
the said possessions from the 
United States; and that the ves¬ 
sels of the United States may ex¬ 
port from the British colonies 
afore-mentioned, to any country 
whatever, other than the dominions 
or* possessions of Great Britain, 
any article or articles that can be 
exported therefrom in a British 
vessel, to any country other than 
the British dominions or posses¬ 
sions aforesaid — leaving the 
comfnerciul intercourse of the 
United States with all other parts 
®f the British dominions or pos¬ 
sessions on a footing not less favor¬ 
able to the United States than it 
now is — tliat then, and in such 
case, the President of the United 
States shall be authorized, at any 
time before the next sessiop of 
Congress, to issue his proclama¬ 
tion, declaring that he has received 
such evidence} and that, there¬ 
upon, and from the date of such 
proclamation, the ports of the 
United States shall be opened 
indefinitely, or for a term fixed, 
as the case jnay be, to British 
vessels coming from the said Brit¬ 
ish colonial possessions and their 
cargoes, subject to no other or 


higher duty of tonnage or impost, 
or charge of any description what¬ 
ever, than would be levied on the 
vessels of the United States, or 
their cargoes, arriving from the 
said British possessions, and that 
it shall be lawful for the said Brit¬ 
ish vessels to import into the 
United States, and to export 
therefrom, any article or articles 
which may be imported or export¬ 
ed in vessels of the United States; 
and .that the act, entitled ‘ An act 
concerning navigation,’ passed on 
the eighteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eigh¬ 
teen, an act supplementary thereto, 
passed the fifteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and an act, entitled ‘ An 
act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United 
States and certain British ports,* 
passed on the first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twentythree, shall, in such case, 
be suspended or absolutely repeal¬ 
ed, as the case may require: 

And whereas, by the said act, 
it is further provided, that when¬ 
ever the ports of the United States 
' shall have been opened u-'der the 
authority thereby given, British 
vessels and their cargoes shall be 
admitted to an entry in the ports 
of the United States, from the 
islands, provinces, or colonies of 
Great Britain, on or near the 
North American continent, and 
north or east of the United States: 

And whereas, satisfactory evi¬ 
dence has been received by the 
President of the United States, 
that; whenever he shall give effect 
to the provisions of the act afore¬ 
said, the Government of Great 
Britain will open, for an indefinite 
period, the / ports in its colonial* 
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possessions in the West Indies, on 
the continent of South America, 
the Bahama islands, the Caicos, 
and the Bermuda or Somer islands, 
to the vessels of the United States, 
and their cargoes, upon the terms, 
and according to the requisitions, 
of the aforesaid act of Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby de¬ 
clare and ^proclaim that such evi¬ 
dence has been received by .me; 
and that, by the operation of the 
act of Congress passed on the 
twentyninth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
the ports of the United States are, 
from the date of this proclama¬ 
tion, open to British vessels com¬ 
ing from the said British posses¬ 
sions, and their cargoes, upon the 
terms set forth in the said act; 
the act entitled ‘ An act concern¬ 
ing navigation,’ passed on the 
eighteenth day of April, one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, 
the act supplementary thereto, 
passed the fifteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and the act, entitled ‘ An 
act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United 
Slates and certain British ports,’ 
passed the first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twentythree, are absolutely re¬ 
pealed ; and British vessels and 
their cargoes are admitted to an 
entry in the ports of the United 
States, from the islands, provinces 
and colonies of Great Britain, on 
or near thq North American con¬ 
tinent, and north or east of'the 
United States. 

Given under my hand, at the 
city of*Washington, the fifth day 
• of October, in the year of our 


Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, and the fiftyfifth of 
the Independence of the United 
States. 

Andrew Jackson. 

By the President: 

* M. Van Buren, 

Secretary of State. 


Circular to the Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms. 

Treasury Department, > 
October 6,1830. 5 

Sir : You will perceive by the 
proclamation of the President, 
herewith transmitted, that, from 
and after the date thereof, the 
act, entitled ‘ An act concerning 
navigation,’ passed on the 18th of 
April, 1818, an act supplementary 
thereto, passed the 15th of May, 
1820, and an act, entitled ‘An 
act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United 
States and certain British posts,’ 
passed on the 1st of March, 1823, 
are absolutely repealed j and the 
ports of the United States are 
opened to British vessels *and 
their cargoes, coming from the 
British colonial possessions in the 
West'Indies, on the continent of 
South America, the Bahama isl¬ 
ands, the Caicos, and the Ber¬ 
muda or Somer islands; also 
from the islands, provinces, or 
colonies of Great Britain on or 
near the North American conti¬ 
nent, and north or east of the 
United States. By virtue of the 
authority of this proclamation, and 
in conformity with the arrange¬ 
ment made between the United 
States and Great Britain, and un¬ 
der the sanction of ).he President, 
you are instructed to admit to 
entry such vessels, being laden 
with the productions of Great 
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Britain or her said colonies, sub¬ 
ject to the same duties of tonnage 
and impost, and other charges, 
as are levied on the vessels of the 
United States, or their cargoes, 
arriving from the said British 
colonies. You will, also, grant 
clearances to British vessels for 
the several ports of the aforesaid 
colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, such vessels being laden 
with such articles as may be ex¬ 
ported from the United States: 
in vessels of the United States 
and British vessels, coming from 
the said British colonial posses¬ 
sions, may also be cleared for 
foreign ports and places other 
than those in the said British 
colonial possessions, being laden 
with such articles as may be ex¬ 
ported fioiil iliC United States in 
vessels of the United States. 

1 am, Sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

* S. D. Ingham. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

[Here follows a copy of the 
above proclamation by the Presi¬ 
dent.] 

Ertract of a letter from Mr Mc- 
‘Lane to Mr Van Buren, dated 
London, Nov. 6,1330. 

I received on the 2d instant, 
your despatch, number 22, of the 
5th October, transmitting the pro¬ 
clamation of the President, atid 
instructions from the Treasury 
Department to the collectors of 
customs, executing, on the part of 
our Government, the proposed ar¬ 
rangement with this, for the resto¬ 
ration of the direct intercourse 
with the British West Indies. I 
communicated these documents to 
the Earl of Aberdeen on the 3d 
instant, and have the honor to 


transmit herewith his answer there¬ 
to, and an order of the King in 
Council, completing the proposed 
arrangement on the part of Great 
Britain, and fully closing the ne¬ 
gotiation upon this important part 
of our relations. 

This arrangement has already 
produced, and will continue to 
produce, considerable dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the. British northern provin¬ 
ces,* and with those interests which 
have been incidentally fostered by 
the omission of our Government 
to comply with the terms of the 
act of 5th July, 1825, and the 
British order in Council of July, 
i 826. It may be expected, there¬ 
fore, as I have already stated in 
rny former despatches, that some 
attempt will be immediately made 
to reconcile those interests to the 
restoration of the direct inter¬ 
course. Some of the duties in 
favor of the northern productions 
will, doubtless, be increased, but 
others will be reduced. I cannot, 
however, at this moment, speak 
fully or with entire certainty of 
the intentions of this Government 
in that respect. 

It may be proper for me to in¬ 
form you, that, by the act of Par¬ 
liament of the 2d of July, 1827, 
entitled ‘ An act to amend the 
laws relating to the customs,’ the 
importation of salted beef and 
pork is admitted into Newfound¬ 
land free of duty, and into all the 
other British ports at a duty of 
twelve shillings sterling the hun¬ 
dred weight. Under the present 
arrangement, by which the colo¬ 
nial ports are now opened to our 
vessels, we shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this act, and in that 
way acquire a valuable branch of 
trade, which we could no! have 
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enjoyed by the famous act of 5th 
July, 1825. 

Mr McLane to Lord Aberdeen. 

9, Chandos St., Portland Place, > 
November 3, 1830. ) 

The undersigned, Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from the United States, 
has the honor to transmit herewith 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, His 
Majesty’s principal Secretafy of 
State lor Foreign Affairs, a pro¬ 
clamation issued by the President 
of the United Slates on the fifth 
of October last, and, also, a letter 
of instructions from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in conformity 
thereto, to the several collectors 
of the United States, removing 
the restrictions on the trade in 
British vessels with the ports of 
the United States and the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain. And 
the undersigned takes leave to 
add, that, although these papers 
appear to be sufficiently clear and 
explicit, he will take much plea¬ 
sure in making any further per¬ 
sonal explanation of their import 
that may be considered desira¬ 
ble. 

It will be perceived, however, 
that, by virtue of the forego¬ 
ing proclamation* and the oper¬ 
ation of the act of Congress of the 
29th May, 1830, the restrictive 
acts of the United States are ab¬ 
solutely repealed ; that the ports 
of the United States are open to 
the admission and entry of British 
vessels coming from any of the 
British ports mentioned in both 
sections of the said act, with the 
same kind of British colonial pro¬ 
duce as may be imported in 
American vessels, and upon the 


same terms; and that the alien 
duties, in the ports of the United 
States, on British vessels and their 
cargoes, and also the restrictions 
in the act of the* Congress of the 
United States of 1823 to the di¬ 
rect intercourse between the Unit¬ 
ed Stdtes and the British West 
India colonies, are abolished. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to state further, that these acts 
have been performed by the Pre¬ 
sident in conformity with the let¬ 
ter of the Earl of Aberdeen of 
the 17th of August last, and that, 
by accepting the assurance of the 
British Government, with the ac¬ 
companying explanation, as a com¬ 
pliance with the requisitions of the 
act of Congress of the 29th May, 
1830, and doing all that was neces¬ 
sary on the part of the United States 
to effect the proposed arrange¬ 
ment, he has adopted, without 
reserve, the construction put upon 
the act of Congress both b^r the 
Earl of Aberdeen and the under¬ 
signed. 

In communicating thes% docu¬ 
ments to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the undersigned is instructed to 
inform him that the President has 
derived great satisfaction from flie 
candor manifested *by his Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers in the course of the 
negotiation; and that, having thus 
given effect to the arrangement 
on the part of the United States, 
he does not doubt that Great Brit¬ 
ain, acting in the spirit and terms 
of the proposition submitted by 
the undersigned, and accepted in 
the letter of Lord Aberdeen of 
the 17th of August last, will as 
promptly comply with those terms, 
on her part, and lemdve the ex¬ 
isting obstructions to the renewal' 
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of the intercourse between the 
ports of the United States and 
the British colonial possessions. 

In conclusion, the undersigned 
takes leave to state, that, from the 
date of the proclamation of the 
President, the vessels of Great 
Britain have been and are actually 
in the enjoyment of all the ad¬ 
vantages of the proposed arrange¬ 
ment, while the vessels of the 
United States are and must re¬ 
main excluded from the same 
until the requisite measures shall 
be adopted by this Government. 
The undersigned has the honor 
to ask, therefore, that the Earl 
of Aberdeen will enable him to 
communicate the adoption of those 
measures to his Government, by 
the opportunity which will offer 
for that purpose on the 6th instant. 

The undersigned avails himself 
of t!»is occasion to renew to the 
Earl of Aberdeen the assurance 
of his highest consideration. 

Lewis McLane. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen, btc, &.c, Stc. 

• _ 

Lord .Aberdeen to Mr McLane. 
( Foreign Office, Nov. 5, 1830. 

• The undersigned, IlisMajesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of Mr McLane, Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from the United States at 
this court, of the 3d instant, in 
which he incloses a proclamation 
issued by the President of the 
United States on the 5th ultimo, 
and also a letter of instructions 
from the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, in conformity thereto, to the 
several collectors of the United 
States, removing the restrictions 


on the trade in British vessels 
with the ports of the United States 
and the colonial possessions of 
Great Britian. 

Mr McLane observes, that by 
virtue of the proclamation in 
question, and the operation of the 
act of Congress of the 29th May, 
1830, the restrictive acts of the 
United States are absolutely re¬ 
pealed ; that the ports of the 
United States are opened to the 
admission and entry of British 
vessels coming from any of the 
British ports mentioned in both 
sections of the said act, with the 
same kind of British colonial pro¬ 
duce as may be imported in 
American vessels, and upon the 
same terms; that the alien duties 
in the ports of the United States 
on British vessels and their car¬ 
goes, and also the restrictions in 
the act of Congress of the Unit¬ 
ed States of 1823, to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British West In¬ 
dia colonics, are abolished. 

Mr McLane adds, that, in per¬ 
forming these acts, the President 
of the United States has adopted, 
without reserve, the construction 
put upon the act of Congress of 
the 29th of May, 1830, by him¬ 
self, and by tlje undersigned in 
his note of the 17th ol August 
last. 

The undersigned having stated 
to Mr McLane, in his above-men¬ 
tioned note, that, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, all difficulty on the 
part of Great Britain, in the way 
of the renewal of the intercourse 
between the United States and the 
West Indies, according to the pro¬ 
position made by Mr McLane, 
would be removed, he has now 
the honor to transmit to Mr Me- 
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Lane the accompanying copy of 
an order issued by His Majesty 
. in Council this day, for regulating 
the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the United States and His 
Majesty’s possessions abroad. 

The undersigned cannot omit 
this opportunity of expressing to 
Mr Me Lane the satisfaction of 
His Majesty’s Government at the 
promptitude and frankness with 
which the President of the Unit¬ 
ed States has concurred in the 
view taken by them of this*ques¬ 
tion ; and at the consequent ex¬ 
tension of that commercial inter¬ 
course which it is so much the in¬ 
terest of both countries to main¬ 
tain, and which His Majesty will 
always be found sincerely desirous 
to promote by all the means in his 
power. 

The undersigned avails himself 
of this occasion to renew to Mr 
McLane the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 

Aberdeen. 

Louis McLane, Esq., &,c, &c, &c. 

At the Court at St James’, > 
November 5, 1830. $ 

Present: The Kina’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

Whereas, by a certain act of 
Parliament, passed in the (ilh year 
of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Fourth, entitled 
1 An act to regulate the trade of 
the British possessions abroad,’ 
after reciting that, 1 by the law of 
navigation, foreign ships arc per¬ 
mitted to import into any of the 
British possessions abroad, from 
the countries to which they be¬ 
long, goods the produce of those 
countries, and to export goods 
from such possessions to be car¬ 
ried to any foreign country what¬ 
ever, afid that it is expedient that 


such permission should be subject 
to certain conditions, it is there¬ 
fore enacted, that the privileges 
thereby granted to foreign ships 
shall be limited to the ships of 
those countries which, having co¬ 
lonial possessions, shall grant the 
like privilege of trading lVitli those 
possessions to British ships, or 
which, not having colonial posses¬ 
sions, shall place the commerce 
and navigation of this country and 
of its possessions abroad upon the 
footing of the most favored nation, 
unless his Majesty, by his order in 
Council, shall in any case deem it 
expedient to grant the whole or 
any of such privileges to the ships 
of any foreign country, although 
the conditions aforesaid shall not 
in all respects be fulfilled by such 
foreign country:’ And whereas, 
by a certain order of his said late 
Majesty in Council, bearing date 
the 27th day of July, 1826, after 
reciting that the conditions rtien- 
tioned and referred to in the said 
act of Parliament had not in all 
respects been fulfilled Ijy the 
Government of the United States 
of America, and that, therefore, 
the privileges so granted as afore¬ 
said by the law of navigation to 
foreign ships could not lawfully be 
exercised or enjoyed by the ships 
of the United States aforesaid, 
unless His Majesty, by his order 
in Council, should grant the whole 
or any of such privileges to the 
ships of the United States afore¬ 
said, his said late Majesty did, in 
pursuance of the powers in him 
vested by the said act, grant the 
privileges aforesaid to the ships 
of the said Uuited States, but did 
thereby provide and declare that 
such privileges should absolutely 
cease and determine in His Ma- 
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jesty’s possessions in the West In¬ 
dies and South America, and in 
certain other ol’ His Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, upon and from 
certain days in ihe said order for 
that purpose appointed, and which 
are long since passed: And 
whereas,*by a certain other order 
of his said late Majesty in Council, 
hearing date the lbil\ of July, 
the said last mentioned order was 
confirmed : And whereas, in pur¬ 
suance of the acts of Parliament 
in that behalf made and provided, 
his said late Majesty, by a certain 
order in Council hearing date the 
21 st day of July, I82d, and by 
the said order in Council hearing 
date the 27th day of July, 1820, 
was pleased to order that there 
should he charged on all vessels of 
the said United States which 
should enter any of the ports of 
liis* [Majesty’s possessions in the 
West Indies or America, with ar¬ 
ticle* of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the said States, 
certain duties of tonnage and of 
customs therein particularly speci¬ 
fied :" And whereas it hath been 
made to appear to His Majesty in 
Council that the restrictions here- 
taforc imposed by the laws of the 
United States aforesaid upon Brit¬ 
ish vessels navigating between 
the said States and His Majesty’s 
possessions in the West Indies and 
America have been repealed, pud 
that the discriminating duties of 
tonnage and of customs heretofore 
imposed by the laws of the said 
United States upon British vessels 
and their cargoes, entering the 
ports of the said States from His 
Majesty’s said possessions, have 
also beerurepqaled; and that the 
11 


ports of the United States are 
now open to British vessels and 
their cargoes coming from His 
Majesty’s possessions aforesaid. 
His Majesty doth, therefore, with 
the advice of his Privy Council, 
and in pursuance and exercise of 
the powers so vested in him as 
aforesaid, by the said act so passed 
in the 0th year of the reign of 
his said late Majesty, or by any 
oth*r act or acts of Parliament, 
declare that the said recited orders 
in Council of the 21st day of Jul\, 
182.J, and of the 27iii day of 
July, 1820, and the said order in 
Council of the lGih day of July. 
1827, (so far as the such last 
mentioned order relates to the 
said United States,) shall be, and 
the same arc hereby, respectively 
revoked: And His Majesty doth 
further, by the advice aforesaid, 
and in pursuance of the powers 
aforesaid, declare that the ships of 
and belonging to the United States 
of America may import from the 
United States aforesaid, into the 
British possessions abroad, goods 
the produce of those States, and 
may export goods from the Brit¬ 
ish possessions abroad, to he car¬ 
ried to any foreign country what¬ 
ever. 

And the Bight Honorable the 
.Lords Commissioners of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Treasury, and the Right 
Honorable Sir George Murray, 
one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, are to give 
the necessary directions herein, as 
to them may respectively apper¬ 
tain. 

Jas. Buller. 

. \ true copy. * 

Counc 1 Office, Whitehall, 

Nov. <i, 1830. 
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Present and proposed Import Duties in the American Colonies. 


TABLE OF DITTIES on com am articles of provisions, nml of wood and lumber, not lining t Jir* growth. 
pioducunn, or in iiioliirtnro of the United Kingdom, nor of any British possession, imported or 
brought by non, or liv inland carriage ot iiavigal inn, intolho <mii‘rnl British poHscsHioiia in America. 
___:______ a _ 


1. SOUTHERN OOLONMES. 

Imparted or brought into tin- Briti di possossimni on tlio continent 
of Soulb Amei ic i, or in tlio Weal Indies, the Bdhuinu uud Bur- 
tiiuda islands included, ur. * 


Present duly. 


| Proposed duly 
I 

i — ■■■ . 

I * 


Provision, viz. 

Wheal, tin: Ini slid.- 

Wheat, imported from the northern colonics - - -• 

Wheat tlonr, the barrel, --------- 

Wheat imported Irom the northern colonies, except 
Newfoundland, ----------- 

Tlrcad or hiscuit, the c\v(. -------- 

Flour or meal, not of w heat, tike h.ttrcl, - - - 

i'e is. liriiurye, eal.ivances, oats, barley, Indian 
corn, the bn-dicl, ----------- 

Rice. (he KHJ lbs. net weight.., 

In vi s'oelv, ------------- 


.£ s. <1. 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 5 0 

0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 (» 

0 0 7 

o 2 <; 

10 per cent, 




£ s. d. 
0 ] 2 
duty' free 
0 G 0 

duty free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 

duty free, 
duty free, 
duty hue. 


Lv Mil Lit, ' 1.'. 


Kh:iig;l,'>, not being more than 12 inches in length, 
llie I »?•*(> - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Shingles, imporicil fro’ii tlir* northern colonics, - - 

Shine, !e'heing more than J!2 inches m length the 1000, 
Shingles imported Iroin the noiiheiu colonies, - - 

Staves and headings, vi/. . 

-ledo.df, the lOOi', - -- -- -- -- 

-white oak, the l(!d<), - -- -- -- - 

-impelled irom the northern colonies, - - - 

Wood hoops, the 100(1, - -- -- -- -- 

-imported limn the northern colonies, - - - 

Wiu'e, yellow, and pitch pine lumber, the 1000 feet 
o' one ini h thick, - -- -- -- -- - 
White, \ clbuv, and pitch pine lumber, imported Irom 
the no: thorn colonies. 

Other wood and lumber, the 1000 feet of 1 inch thick, ; 

-,’mpin led horn the northern colonies, - - - I 

2. N O II T II t: It N COLON 1 E S?\ I 

Imported or brciugbt into tlio Briti ill possessions in N. America. 
Proi isiovj, mz. * 

Wheat, the bushel, • j 

Wheat Hour, the barrel, - - - -.! 

'M ay bfi tvimJioii«nu, wii bout payment of duty, for exportation 

>0 fl’e solitlK.ru colonies.] 

}*re:id or biscuit, tin: cwt..- - 

Flour and meal, not of wheat, the barred, - - ■• 

J J oas, beans, rye, ralavaue.es, oats, harley, Indian 
coin, the bushel, - -- -- -- -- -- 

Rice, the 100 lbs. net weight,.- - 

Live stock, - -.- - 

Non:.— By u<t 0.tlcorgo IV. r. 114, food nml victuals, among 
other things, (it uml necessary for the British fishories in Ameiicti, 
and imported in British slops into the place lit or from whence 
the fislieiy is curried on, urc duty free. 


0 7 0 
duty free, 
oil 0 

duty free. 

0 15 0 
0 12 (i 
duty free. 
0 ") ,} 
duty lree. 

1 1 0 

o 5 :$ 

1 H 0 
0 7 0 


0 10 
0 5 0* 


0 1 6 
0 2 6 

0 0 7 
0 2 6 
duty free. 


0 10 6 
duly free. 
11 0 
duty tree 

jo IS f 9 

duty free. 
0 ‘7 10 
duty f'ee. 

in <; 

duty free 

1 k 6 

duty free. 


duty free. 
0 5 0 

duty lree. 
duty free. 

duty free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 


IiCMBEII, VIZ. 

fihinplcs,^.- - -. 

Staves, - - -- -- -.- - - 

Wood hoops,. ----- 

White, yellow, and pilch pine lumber, the 1000 feet 
of 1 inch thick, ----------- 

Othej wood and lumber, the 1000 feet, - - - - 

I .Vtny ho warehoused, without payment of duly, for exportation 
to the southern colonies.] « 


duly free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 

1 1 0 
18 0 


duty free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 

duty free, 
duty free. 
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Documents concerning the Relations between the United Slates 
and the Creek and Cherokee Indians. 


Indian Volk .— From the * Presi¬ 
dent of flic United Slates to the 
Creek Indians , through Col. 
Crou'dl. 

Fhiends and Brotji Kits : By 
permission of the Groat Spirit 
above, and the voire of the peo¬ 
ple, I have been made President 
of the United States, and now 
speak to you in your father and 
friend, and request yon to listen. 
Your warriors bate known me 
lomr. You know I love my white 
and red children, and always 
speak with a straight, and not 
witl^a forked tongue; that 1 have 
always told you the truth. 1 now 
speak to you as to my children, 
in llu^languagc of truth — Listen. 

Your had men have made my 
heart si' ken and bleed b\ the 

murder of one of inv white child- 

•* . 

veil in Georgia. Our peaceful 
mother earth has been stained by 
thfl blood of the while man, and 
ctrils for the punishment of'his 
murderers, wjiose surrender is 
now demanded under the solemn 
obligation of the treaty which 
your Chiefs and warriors in coun¬ 
cil have agreed to. To prevent 
the spilling of more blood, you 
must surrender the murderers, 
and restore the property they 
have taken. To preserve peace, 
you must comply with your own 
treaty. 

Friends and Brothers, listen: 
Where yoifnow are, you and my 
white children arc too near to 


each other to live in harmony and 
peace. Your game is destroyed, 
and many of your people will not 
work and till the earth. Beyond 
the great river Mississippi, where 
a part of your nation has gone, 
your father has provided a coun¬ 
try large enough for all of you, 
and he advises you to remove to 
il. There your white brothers 
will not trouble you ; they will 
have no claim to the land, and 
you can li\e upon it, you and all 
jour children, as long as the grass 
grows or the water nun, in peace 
and plenty. It will he yours for¬ 
ever. For the improvements in 
the country where you now live 1 , 
and for all the stock which you 
cannot take with you, yout father 
will pay you a fair price. 

In in} talk to)ou in the Creek 
nation, many \ears ago, 1 told 
you of this new country, where 
you might be presen ed as a 
great nation, and where vour white 
brothers would not disturb you. 
In tint country vour Father, the 
President, nmv promises lo pro¬ 
tect von, to Led you, and to shield 
you from all encroachm nit. Where 
you now Ine, jour white brothers 
have always claimed the land. 
The land beyond the Mississippi 
belongs to the President, and lo 
none else ; and he will give it to 
you forever. , 

M$ r children, listen. The late 
murder of one of my white child¬ 
ren in Georgia, shows you that 
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you and they arc too near to eacli 
other. These bad men must be 
now delivered up, and suffer the 
penalties of the law for the blood 
they have shed. 

1 have sent my agent-, 

and your friend Col. Crowell, to 
demand the surrender of the 
murderers, and to consult with 
you upon the subject of your re¬ 
moving to the bind I have pro¬ 
vided for you West of the Missis¬ 
sippi, in order that my white and 
red children may live in *peaco, 
and that the land may not be 
stained with the blood of mv 
children again. I have instructed 
Col. Crowell to speak the truth 
to you, and to assure you, that 
your Father, the President, will 
deal fairly and justly with you; 
and while he feels u Father’s love 
for yoiijthathc advises your whole 
nation to goto the place where 
he can protect and foster you. 
Should any incline to remain and 
come under the laws of Alabama, 
land will he laid off for them, 
and their families in fee. 

My children, listen. My white 
children in Alabama have extend¬ 
ed their law over your country. 
If you remain in it, you must bo 
subject to that law. If you re¬ 
move across tiie Mississippi, you 
will be subject to your own laws, 
and the care of your Father the 
President. You will be treated 
with kindness, and the land will 
be yours forever. 

Friends and Brothers, listen. 
This is a straight and good talk. 
It is for your nation’s good, and 
your Father requests you to hear 
his counsel. 

Andrew Jackson. 

March 23, 1829. 


The Secret ary of War to the 
Cherokee Delegation. 

Department of War, > 
April 18, 1829. ) 

To Messrs John Rqss, Richard Taylor, 
Edward Gunter, and William S. Goo¬ 
dy, Cherokee Delegation. 

Friends and Brothers : 
Your letter of the 17th of Febru¬ 
ary, addressed to the late Secre¬ 
tary of War, has been brought to 
the notice of this Department, 
since the communication made to 
you on the 11th inst. and having 
conversed freely and fully with 
the President of the United States, 

I am directed by him to submit 
the following as the views which 
are entertained, in reference to 
the subjects which )ou have sub¬ 
milled for consideration. 

You state that ‘ the Legislature 
of Georgia, in defiance ol the 
laws of the United Slates, anh the 
most solemn treaties existing,’ 
have extended a juiisdictiou over 
vour nation, to take eilect in June. 
1830. That ‘your nation had 
no voice in the formation of the 
confederacy ol' the I'nidh, and 
has ever been unshackled with 
the laws of individual States, 
because independent of them 
and that consequently this act of 
Georgia is to be viewed ‘ in no 
other light than a wanton usurpa¬ 
tion of power, guarantied to no 
Slate, neither by the common law 
of the land, nor by the laws of 
nature.’ 

To all this, there is a plain and 
obvious answer, deductible from 
the known history of the country. 
During the war of the Revolution, 
your nation was the friend and 
ally of GVeat Britain: a power 
which then claimed entire sove- , 
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reignty within the limits of what 
constituted the thirteen United 
States. By the Declaration of 
Independence, and, subsequently, 
the treaty of 1783, all the rights 
of sovereignty pertaining to Great 
Britain became vested respectively 
in the original States of the Union, 
including North Carolina and 
Georgia, within whose territorial 
limits, as defined and known, your 
nation was then situated. If, as 
is the case, you have been per¬ 
mitted to abide on your own lands 
from that period to the present, 
enjoying the light of soil and 
privilege to hunt, it is not thence 
to be inferred, that this was any¬ 
thing more than a permission 
growing out of compacts with 
your nation; nor is it a circum¬ 
stance whence now to deny to 
those States the exercise of their 
anginal sovereignty. 

lr*the year 1785, three years 
after the independence of the 
States, which compose this Union, 
had been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, a treaty at Hopewell was 
concluded with your nation by 
the United States. The emphatic 
language it contains cannot be 
mistaken, commencing as follows : 
— ‘The commissioners plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of the United States in 
Congress assembled, give peace 
to all the Cherokees, aud receive 
them into favor and protection of 
the United States of America.’ 
It proceeds then to allot and to 
define your limits and your hunt¬ 
ing grounds. You were secured 
in the privilege of pursuing the 
game and from encroachments 
by the wdntes t . No right, how¬ 
ever, save a mere possessory one, 
is, by the provisions of the treaty 
11 * 


of Hopewell, conceded to your 
nation. The soil, and the use of 
it, were suffered to remain with 
you, while the sovereignty abided 
precisely where it did before, in 
those States within whose limits 
you were situated. 

Subsequent to this, your peo¬ 
ple were at enmity with the United 
States, and waged a war upon 
our frontier settlements; a dura¬ 
ble peace was not entered into 
with you until 1791. At that 
period a good understanding ob¬ 
tained, hostilities ceased, and by 
the treaty made and concluded, 
your nation was placed under the 
protection of our Government, 
and a guarantee given, favorable 
to the occupancy and possession 
of your country. But the United 
Slates, always mindful of the au¬ 
thority ofthe States, even when treat 
iug for what was so much desired, 
peace with their red brothers, 
forbore to offer a guarantee ad¬ 
verse to the sovereignty of Geor¬ 
gia. They could not do so; they 
had not the power. 

At a more recent period, to wit, in 
1802, the State of Georgia, defin¬ 
ing her own proper limits, ceded to 
the United States all her western 
territory upon a condition, which 
was accepted, ‘ that the United 
States shall, at their own exjwnse, 
extinguish for the use of Georgia, 
as early as the same can be 
peaceably obtained on reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to all the 
lands within the State of Georgia.’ 
She did not ask the military arm of 
the Government to be employed, 
but in her mildness anfl forbear¬ 
ance, only, that the soil might be 
yielded to her, so soon as it eould 
peaceably be obtained, «$pd on 
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reasonable terms. In relation to 
sovereignty, nothing is said or 
hinted at in the compact; nor was 
it necessary or even proper, as 
both the parties to the agreement 
well knew, that it was a right 
which already existed in the Slate 
in virtue of the declaration of our 
independence, and of the treaty 
of 1783, afterwards concluded. 

These things have been made 
known to you frankly and after 
the most friendly manner,; and 
particularly at the making of the 
treaty with your nation in 1817, 
when a portion of your people 
stipulated to remove to the west 
of the Mississippi; and yet it is 
alleged, in your communication 
to this department, that you have 
4 been unshackled with the laws 
of individual States, because inde¬ 
pendent of them.’ 

The course you have pursued 
of establishing an independent, 
substantive government, w ithin 
the territorial limits of the State 
of Georgia, adverse to her will 
and contrary to her consent, has 
been the immediate cause which 
has induced her to depart from 
the forbearance she has so long 
practised; and in virtue of her 
authority, as a .-overeign, indepen¬ 
dent State, to extend over your 
country her legislative enactments, 
which she and every Slate em¬ 
braced in the confederacy, from 
J7S3 to the present time, when 
their independence was acknow¬ 
ledged and admitted, possessed 
the power to do, apart from any 
authority, or opposing interference 
by the General Government.- 

But suppose, and it is suggested 
merely for the purpose of awakening 
your fetter judgment, that Geor¬ 


gia cannot, and ought not, to claim 
tlie exercise of such power — 
what alternative is then presented ? 
In reply, allow me to call your 
attention for a moment to the 
grave character of the course 
which Under a mistaken* view of 
your own rights, you desire this 
government to adopt. It is no 
less than an invitation that she 
shall step forward to arrest the 
constitutional acts of an inde¬ 
pendent State, exorcised within 
her own limits. — Should this be 
done and Georgia persist in the 
maintenance of her rights and 
her authority, the consequences 
mightbe thaltheact would prove in¬ 
jurious tons, and, in all probability, 

ruinous to vou. Thesword might 
* ^ 

ho looked to as the arbiter in such 
an interference. Bui this can 
never be done. The President 
cannot and will not beguile y*>u 
with such an expectation. •The 
arms of this country can never 
he employed to stay any State of 
this Union from the exercise of 
those legitimate jrowers Vhicli 
attach and belong to their sove¬ 
reign character. An interference 
to Hie extern of affording you 
protection, and the occupancy of 
your soil, is what is demanded of 
the justice of this country, and 
will not be, withheld ; yet in do¬ 
ing,. this, the right of permitting 
to you the enjoyment of a sepa¬ 
rate Government within the limits 
of a State, and of denying the 
exercise of sovereignly to that 
Slate within her own limits, can¬ 
not be admitted. It is not within 
the range of powers granted by 
the States to the Gpneral Govern¬ 
ment and therefore not within its 
competency to be exercised. 
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In this view of the circum¬ 
stances connected with your ap¬ 
plication, it becomes proper to 
remark that no remedy can be 
perceived, except that which fre¬ 
quently heretofore has been sub¬ 
mitted fdr your consideration — a 
removal beyond the Mississippi, 
where alone can be assured to 
you protection and peace. It 
must be obvious to you, and the 
President has instructed me to 
bring it to your candid and seri¬ 
ous consideration, that to continue 
where you are, within the territo¬ 
rial limits of an independent State, 
can promise you nothing but in¬ 
terruption and disquietude. Be¬ 
yond the Mississippi your pros¬ 
pects will be different. There 
you will find no conflicting inter¬ 
ests. The United States’ power 
and sovereignty, uncontrolled by 
the high authority of State juris- 
dict^n, and resting on its own 
energies, will be able to say to 
you, in the language of your own 
nation, ‘ the soil shall be yours, 
while flic trees grow or the streams 
run.’ But, situated where you 
now are, he cannot hold to you 
such language, or consent to be¬ 
guile you bv inspiring in your 
bosoms hopes and expectations 
which cannot be realized. Jus¬ 
tice and friendly feelings cherished 
towards our red brethren f»f jhc 
forest, demand that, in all our 
intercourse, frankness should be 
maintained. 

The President desires me to 
say, that the feelings entertained 
by him towards your people, are 
of the most friendly kind; and 
that, in the intercourse heretofore, 
in past times, so frequently had 
with the Chiefs of your nation, he 


failed not to warn them of the 
consequences which would result 
to them from residing within the 
limits of sovereign States. 

He holds to them now no other 
language than that which lie has 
heretofore employed; and, in 
doing so, feels convinced that he 
is pointing out that course which 
humanity and a just regard for 
theriritcrests of the Indian will be 
found tf> sanction. In the view 
entertained by him of this impor¬ 
tant matter, there is but a single 
alternative — to yield to the oper¬ 
ation of those laws which Georgia 
claims, and has a right to extend 
throughout her own limits, or to 
remove, and by associating with 
your brothers beyond the Missis¬ 
sippi, to become again united as 
one nation, carrying along with 
you that protection which, there 
situated, it will be in the pow-cr 
of the Government to extend. 
The Indians being thus brought 
together at a distance from their 
white brothers, will be relieved 
from very many of those inter¬ 
ruptions which, situated as they 
are at present, are without remedy. 
The Government of the United 
States will then be able to exer¬ 
cise over them a paternal and 
superintending care, to happier 
advantage; to stay encroach¬ 
ments, and preserve them in peace 
and amity with each other: while, 
with the aid of schools, a hope 
may be indulged that, ere long, 
industry and refinement will take 
the place of those wandering 
habits now so peculiar to the In¬ 
dian- character, the tendency of 
which is to impede them in their 
march to civilization. 

Respecting the intrusions on 
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your lands submitted also for con¬ 
sideration, it is sufficient to remark, 
that of these the Department had 
already been advised, and instruc¬ 
tions have been forwarded to the 
Agent of the Cherokees, direct¬ 
ing him to cause their removal; 
and it is earnestly hoped, that, ou 
tills matter, all cause for future 
complaint will cease and the order 
prove effectual. With great ‘re¬ 
spect, your friend, 

John H. Eaton. 


Opinion of the Attorney-general as 
to the right acquired to the soil 
under existing I'rcutics with the 
Cherokees. 

Office of the Attorncy-soncral U. S. } 
March 10, JS30. ) 

Sir : The question which you 
propose, relates to the condition 
of those lands within the Chero¬ 
kee hunting grounds, the improve¬ 
ments on which, having heen paid 
for by the United States, the 
lands themselves have been aban¬ 
doned by the individual occupants, 
who have emigrated to the west¬ 
ward. The inquiry renders ne¬ 
cessary an examination of those 
doctrines which relate to the title 
of this Indian tribe to the land 
which it occupies, and of our re¬ 
lations to them, as these may have 
been affected by the treaties or 
compacts which have been enter¬ 
ed into with them. 

In the very elaborate opinion 
delivered by chief justice Mar¬ 
shall, in the case of Johnson vs. 
McIntosh, re-affirming the doc¬ 
trine asserted in Fletcher and 
Peck , and speaking of the lands 
in the occupancy of the Indian 
tribes, it is declared, that, by the 
treaty .between Great Britain and 


the United States, which conclud¬ 
ed the war of our revolution, the 
powers of government, and the 
rights to soil which had previous¬ 
ly been in Great Britain, passed 
definitively to those states; that 
the United States, or the? several 
States, have a clear title to all 
lands within the boundary lines 
described in the treaty, subject 
only to the Indian right of occu¬ 
pancy. Such, it is said, also, is 
the doctrine which has been held 
by the various European nations, 
who acquired territory on this 
continent, and who have all as¬ 
serted their right to the soil, by 
making grants of lands which 
were yet in the possession of In¬ 
dian tribes. Such, I have to re¬ 
mark, will moreover he found to 
be the spirit of the several com¬ 
pacts entered into with this par¬ 
ticular tribe, if these are careful 1 .} 
considered and general expres¬ 
sions are interpreted as they 
should be, by a reference to prin¬ 
ciples which had been already 
settled in previous stipulations 
with them, or which necessarily 
grew out of the relations betw eat 
a cKilized community, and the 
savage tribes which rove within 
the limits of its jurisdiction and 
sovereignty. 

in the first treaty with this tribe, 
tli£\t concluded at Hopewell, they 
are manifestly considered as a 
conquered people, and the terms 
of that instrument clearly indicate 
the recognition of the principle 
adverted to by the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Johnson and McIn¬ 
tosh, that a conqueror prescribes 
the limits of the right of .conquest; 
and that the limitations which hu¬ 
manity, fortifying itself by usage, 
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imposes upon civilized nations, 
cannot be applied and enforced in 
relation to a savage tribe. 

The instrument commences by 
this emphatic ^declaration : the 
commissioners plenipotentiary of 
the United States, &cc, &c, give 
peace to* all the Cherokees, and 
receive them into the favor and 
protection of the United States 
of America, on the following con¬ 
ditions. 

The tribe was no longer in that 
state, in which, as an independent 
and unconquered nation, it could 
stipulate for itself, that there 
should be peace between the 
United States and its people; but 
only in a condition to receive this 
as a boon resulting from the mere 
grace of the conqueror. It was 
a boon which was moreover 
grafted on such conditions as 
could only have been imposed on 
a conquered and uncivilized peo¬ 
ple.* They were, required to re¬ 
store all prisoners and property 
taken by them during the war, 
and to, do homage to the United 
States, by acknowledging them¬ 
selves under the protection of this 
government, and by expressly 
abjuring all other protection. 
When they .had thus humbled 
themselves before their conquer¬ 
or, and it became necessary to 
assign to them a country, in which 
they might dwell, this was 4iot 
done by marking out to them the 
limits of a domain, which should 
be appropriated to thorn in fee, or 
by any other determinate title, 
and which, separated from the 
United States, should be circum¬ 
scribed by limits which each par¬ 
ty should* be»bound to respect. 
On the contrary, the terms of the 


treaty show, that, like the gift of 
peace, it was an act of mere 
grace on the part of the United 
States, by which a base and de¬ 
terminable interest was conceded, 
in the lands which were assigned 
to them. The fourth article of 
this instrument declares, that the 
boundary allotted to the Chero¬ 
kees for their hunting grounds 
between the said Indians and the 
United States, within the limits of 
the United States of America , is, 
and shall be, &e, Lc. The ter¬ 
ritory thus described, was then 
allotted by the will of tbe con¬ 
queror ; it was so allotted as mere 
hunting grounds , over which the 
tribe was free to rove in pursuit of 
their game, without conferring on 
them any permanent interest in 
the soil itself, the fee in which re¬ 
mained in tbe State within whose 
jurisdictional limits it was; and 
these hunting grounds u-erc ac¬ 
knowledged to be within the sove¬ 
reign limits of the United States. 

Such were tbe terms w hich tbe 
United States, in the exercise of 
the rights of conquest, and of 
those acquired under the treaty of 
17S3, with Great Britain, imposed 
upon the Cherokees; and it was 
upon these conditions that the 
tribe agreed to accept, and to re¬ 
tain possession of the lands which 
were thus assigned or allotted to 
them. The principle thus deci¬ 
sively settled by the treaty ol 
Hopewell, is fundamental. It 
constitutes the basis of all subse¬ 
quent stipulations, and furnishes 
tbe key by which they are to be 
interpreted. When, therefore, in 
tbe subsequent treaty of Holston, 
the United States solemnly guar¬ 
anty to the Cherokees, the lands 
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not thereby ceded, the stipulation 
must be understood with refer¬ 
ence to the interest, which by the 
treaty of Hopewell , they had in 
these lands ; which it has been 
seen was such, and no more, as 
an allotment of them for hunting 
grounds, could create. In the 
treaty afterwards entered into at 
Tel/ico, the continuing force and 
obligation of this treaty is recog¬ 
nised : for the second article ex¬ 
pressly stipulates, that the treaties 
subsisting between the contracting 
parties, are acknowledged to be 
of full and operating force; to¬ 
gether with the construction and 
usage under their respective ai ti¬ 
des, and so to continue; and 
that treaty is declared Jo he addi¬ 
tional to, and to form a part of, 
the treaties nlread\ subsisting be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
Cherokee". A like recognition 
of the continued force ol Ioniser 
treaties, is also found in the se- 
coud treaty concluded at Tellico, 
on the Jot'll October lM)o. Ex¬ 
cept then as they were modified 
by the stipulations of succeeding 
treaties, these earlier compacts 
continue in force at the present 
day. We may pass, therefore, 
to those treaties which relate to 
the emigration of the CJierokees 
to the lands west of the Mississip¬ 
pi, which give rise to your inquiry. 

As early as in the fall of the 
year JSOri, two deputations, the 
one from the upper, the other 
from the lower Cherokee towns, 
presented themselves at Washing¬ 
ton, the first to declare to the 
President their desire to engage 
in the pursuits of agriculture 'and 
civilized life, in the country they 
then occupied ; the second, to 


make known to him their wish to 
continue the hunter life. The 
deputation from the upper towns, 
requested from him the establish¬ 
ment of a division line between the 
upper and lower towns, for the 
purpose, by thus contracting their 
society Vitliin narrow limits, of 
beginning the establishment of 
fixed laws.and a regular govern¬ 
ment. Those from the lower 
tow ns alleged the scarcity of game 
where tlicv then lived, and rtiade 
known their wish to remove bc- 
\w>d the Mississippi rive'r.on some 
vacant land of the United Slates. 
In the early part of the succeed¬ 
ing vear, the President replied to 
these applications, expressing the 
willingness of the government, as 
fin 1 as could he reasonably asked, 
to satisfv the wishes of both ; as¬ 
suring to those who should Re¬ 
main. its patronage, aid, and good 
neighborhood ; and giving -to 
those who wished to remove,‘per¬ 
mission to examine the country 
on the Ai kaiistis and White rivers, 
with a promise to exchange it for 
a just portion of that wliicfi they 
should leave. These transactions 
are in the same spirit which dic¬ 
tated 1 the treaties to which we 
have referred. TJiey are the 
applications of a dependent tribe, 
to a nation whose protection they 
invoked, and whose right to regu¬ 
late their concerns they recog¬ 
nised. They are registered in the 
compact ol 1817, which was en¬ 
tered into to give effect to them. 

Among other provisions of that 
instrument, it stipulated for the 
payment by the United States ‘to 
those emigrants, whose improve¬ 
ments should add .real*-value to 
their lands, a full valuation for 
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the same, to be ascertained by a 
commissioner to be appointed by 
the President of the United 
States.’ For all improvements 
which added real value to the 
lands ceded to the United States 
by that treaty, they agreed to pay 
in like manner, ‘ or, in lieu there¬ 
of to gi re in exchange improve¬ 
ments ivhicli the emigrants may 
leave, and for which they are 
to receive pay.' This compact 
marTTwer provided ‘ that all those 
improvements, left by the emi¬ 
grants within the bounds of the 
Cherokee nation, east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, which add real 
value to the lands, and for which 
the United Slates shall give a con¬ 
sideration, and not so exchanged, 
shall he rented to the Indians, 
&,c, fccc, until surrendered to the 
nation or bv the nation.’ It was 
also agreed, ‘that the said Chero- 
ivi.e .nation shall not he called up¬ 
on fuj* any part of the considera¬ 
tion paid for said improvements at 
any inline period.’ 

The United States, by force of 
this treaty, and in consideration 
of the payments made in pursu¬ 
ant of it, became land-holders 
in the Cherokee nation, within file 
limits of those, boundaries which 
were yet reserved to them as 
hunting grounds. They were 
authorized by this agreement to 
exchange the lands, the improve¬ 
ments on which they had paid lot¬ 
to the emigrants, and to make 
leases, through the agent, of such 
as they did not exchange. These 
exchanges and leases gave to the 
parties exchanging, and to the 
lessees the right of occupancy; 
and that wat tlie^ utmost to which 
.the Indian title amounted. Did 


not the United States succeed to 
this title of occupancy? They 
had the right to designate who 
should occupy the lands on which 
the improvements were, for which 
they had paid to the emigrants, 
either by exchanging them with 
those w-lio abandoned improved 
lands within the limits of the ter- 
rito-y, ceded to them by that 
treaty, or by leasing them through 
the Agent, to such persons as they 
might think proper. 

For •whom then did the United 
Stales acquire this right, whatever 
it was, to lands within the limits of 
a particular Stale? If it be an¬ 
swered ,/br themselves, the inquiry 
i.>, by what authority could they 
acquire a title to such lands, with¬ 
out the consent of the State within 
whose limits they are? and again, 
were they not expressly bound by 
the articles of cession between the 
United States and Georgia, of the 
idth April, lS02,to extinguish the 
Indian title l for the use of Geor¬ 
gia T If extinguished, did not 
the right, whatever it was, which 
was acquired, instantly enure to 
the benefit of Georgia, as well 
because the United States had no 
right, without the consent of 
Georgia, to acquire donation with¬ 
in the limits of that state, as be¬ 
cause she had solemnly stipulated, 
and for a valuable consideration 
paid by Georgia, that she would 
acquire this title for the use of that 
slate ? The Supreme Court have 
decided, in the case of Johnson 
vs. McIntosh, as we have seen, 
that the title to all the lands within 
their boundaries, notwithstanding 
the occupancy of the Indians, was 
iu the United States, or in the 
several States. In Fletcher and 
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Peck, they have declared, with 
regard to lands lying within the 
limits of the slate of Georgia, and 
occupied by the Indians, that the 
ultimate fee was in that State. 
The proprietor of the ultimate fee 
in the soil, must, it would seem, 
have the right to remove the in¬ 
cumbrances on that title ; that is, 
in such a case as this, the right of 
pre-emption of the Indian title of 
occupancy. Whether this rifcht is 
to be exercised independently, or 
under the supervision of the fed¬ 
eral government, is a (jucstion 
which would depend on the terms 
and validity of what is commonly 
called the Indian intercourse act. 

The practice had been variant, 
but in the most recent ease of 
which I am advised, that of a con¬ 
veyance by treaty to certain per¬ 
sons who had acquired by pur¬ 
chase the ultimate fee, which the 
state of New York originally held 
in certain lands in the occupancy 
of the Seneca tribe in that slate, 
which treaty was held in the pre¬ 
sence of a commissioner of the 
United States, and submitted by 
the President to the Senate, in the 
usual form, for their advice and 
consent; as to its ratification, that 
body relused its consent, and in 
an explanatory resolution, dis¬ 
claimed ‘ the necessity of an in¬ 
terference by the Senate with the 
subject matter.’ 

It would seem, then that, if the 
Indian title to the lands, the im¬ 
provements on which were paid 
for by the United States, was ex¬ 
tinguished by the treaty of 1817, 
and the /lets done in pursuance of 
that treaty, that the rights result¬ 
ing to the United States must 
have been acquired for, and must 


have enured to, the benefit of 
Georgia. Was the Indian title 
thus extinguished ? We must keep 
in mind the nature of that title; 
that it was a right of occupancy 
merely, to be exercised according 
to the usages of the tribe. Then 
w 7 e are'lo consider, that, by the 
terms of that treaty, and the pay¬ 
ment of the valuation money stip¬ 
ulated for the improvements, the 
United Slates acquired the right 
to designate the occupailts ■ of 
those lands ; to exercise the 
power of exchanging and leasing 
them ; and that they were thus 
withdrawn from the dominion of 
the tribe. Were tin »e rights, thus 
acquired by the United States, 
manifestly inconsistent with the 
continued exorcise by the Indians 
of their original right of occu¬ 
pancy ? Quoad these lands^ was 
not that right necessarily extin- 
guished and gone ? 

Hy the fifth article of tlif; trea¬ 
ty of 1819, between the same 
parties, it is stipulated that the 
leases made in pursuance of the 
preceding treaty, should fie void, 
and the United Slates agree to 
remove intruders on the lands*re¬ 
served lor the Cherokees ; 4>ut 
this stipulation, it ij; believed, did 
not affect the rights acquired by 
the United States hy that treaty, 
nor is it considered that the term 
intruders could he applicable to 
ihc lessees of the United Suites, 
if any such there were, who had 
entered by virtue ol leases made 
in pursuance of that treaty, so 
long as those leases continued in 
force. It was not, 1 think, intend¬ 
ed by the United States to relin¬ 
quish the rights, ..which they had 
acquired, and paid for, under the. 
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treaty of 1817, and which, by 
force of the articles of cession 
with Georgia, if for no other 
cause, enured to the benefit of 
that state. 

I pass then to the treaty of 
1S28, concluded with the Chero- 
kecs west of the Mississippi, in 
which it is stipulated,* that, to 
every Cherokee yet within the 
limits of the States, who may em- 
igfate therefrom, and join his 
brethren west of the Mississippi, 
the United Stales will make ‘a 
just compensation for the pro¬ 
perty he may abandon, to be as¬ 
sessed bv persons to he appointed 
by the President of the United 
States.’ The term ‘ property 
which lie may abandon,’ seems 
to me to relate to his fixed pro¬ 
perty —that which lie could not 
take with him ; in a word, the 
land and improvements which he 
has Occupied. On payment for 
these, the United States would, 

I think, acquire rights which would 
be inconsistent with the continu¬ 
ance of the right of occupancy 
theretofore existing in the tribe, 
add whatever right was thus ac¬ 
quired by the United States, 
would, in the.tcrms of the articles 
of cession before relerred to, 
enure to the benefit of Georgia. 
The principle which is embraced 
in the first of these propositians, 
is recognised by the treaty of 
1817; and although the claims 
acquired under that treaty were 
adjusted and settled by the com¬ 
pact of 1817, yet the United 
States were, I apprehend, free to 
apply the same principle to future 
acquisitions, made with the assent 
of the particular occupants. To 
have relinquished the right so to 
12 


apply it, would have been to aban¬ 
don the policy by which, both 
before and since, they have en¬ 
deavored to promote the emigra¬ 
tion of the tribes dwelling within 
that State; of which abandonment 
the result would be, that when 
even a majority of any tribe had 
been gradually withdrawn, and 
had received from the United 
States compensation for their 
respective claims, the remnant, 
however small, would extend 
their title of occupancy over all 
the lands lying within the limits 
originally allotted to the whole 
tribe. Such, at least since the 
year 1808, seems not to have 
been the understanding, either of 
this government, or iff the par¬ 
ticular tribe whose rights are in¬ 
volved in this inquiry. 

I am, respectfully sir, your 
obed’t serv’t. 

Jn. Macfherson Berrien. 

Hon. John H. Eaton, 

Department of War. 

Memorial of the Cherokee Naiion 
of Indians. 

To the- Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

We, the undersigned, represen¬ 
tatives ol the Cherokee nation, 
beg leave to present before your 
honorable bodies a subject of the 
deepest interest to our nation, as 
involving the most sacred rights 
and privileges of the Cherokee 
people. The legislature of Geor¬ 
gia, during its late session, passed 
an act to add a large portion of 
our territory to that state, and to 
extend her jurisdiction over the 
same, and declaring ‘ all laws and 
usages, made and enforced in said 
territory by the Indians, to,be null 
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and void after the 1st of June, 
1830. No Indian, or descendant 
of an Indian, to bo a competent 
witness, or a party to any suit to 
which a white man is a party.’ 
This act involves a question of 
great magnitude and of serious 
import, and which calls for the de¬ 
liberation and decision of Congress. 
It is a question upon which the sal¬ 
vation and happiness or the misery 
and destruction of a nation de¬ 
pend, therefore it should got he 
trifled with. The anxious solici¬ 
tude of Georgia to obtain our 
lands through the United States 
by treaty was known to us, and 
after having accommodated her 
desires (with that of other States 
bordering op our territory) by re¬ 
peated cessions of lands, until no 
more can he reasonably spared, it 
was not conceived, much less be¬ 
lieved that a State, proud of lib¬ 
erty, and tenacious of ihc rig Jits of 
wan, would condescend to have 
placed herself before the world, 
in the imposing attitude of a usur¬ 
per of the most sacred rights and 
privileges of a weak, defenceless, 
and innocent nation of people, 
who arc in perfect peace with the 
United States, and to whom the 
faith of the United States is so¬ 
lemnly pledged to protect and de¬ 
fend them against the encroach¬ 
ments of their citizens. 

In acknowledgment for the 
protection of the United Slates 
and the consideration of guaran¬ 
tying to our nation forever the 
security of our lands, &tc, the 
Cherokee nation ceded by treaty a 
large tract of country to the Unit¬ 
ed States, and stipulated that the 
said Cherokee nation ‘ will not 
hold any treaty with any foreign 
power ' individual state, or with 


individuals of any stale .’ These 
stipulations on our part have been 
faithfully observed, and ever shall 
he. , 

The right of regulating our owu 
internal aflairs, is a right which we 
have inherited from the* author of 
our existence, which we have 
always exercised, and have inner 
surrendered. Our nation bail no 
voice in the formation of the fed¬ 
eral compact between the ; 
and if the United State* have 
involved tliPm^elvcs by an agree¬ 
ment with Georgia, relative to the 
purchase of our lands, and have 
Jailed to comply uith it in the 
strictest letter of their compact, 
it is a matter to ho adjusted be¬ 
tween themselves; and on no 
principle of justice can an inno¬ 
cent people, who u ere in no way 
a party to that compact, he held 
responsible for its fulfilment: con¬ 
sequently they should not b*? op¬ 
pressed, in direct violation of the 
solemn obligations pledged by 
treaties for their protection. 

It is uilh pain and deep regret 
we have witnessed the various 
plans which have, been advised 
within a few years past hv some 
of the officers of the General Gov¬ 
ernment, and the measures adopt¬ 
ed by Congress in conformity to 
those plans, with the view of ef¬ 
fecting the removal of our nation 
beyond the Mississippi, for the 
purpose, a- has been expressed, 
to promote our interest and per¬ 
manent happiness, and save irs 
from the impending fate which has 
swept others into oblivion* With¬ 
out presuming to doubt the sincer¬ 
ity and good intentions of the 
advocates of this p’lan, we, as the 
descendants of the Indian race, 
and possessing both ibo feelings 
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of the Indian and the white man, 
cannot hut believe that this system 
to perpetuate our happiness, is 
visionary, and that the anticipated 
blessings can ru?ver bo realized. 
The history of the prosperous and 
improving condition of our peo¬ 
ple in the arts of civilized life and 
Christianization, is before the 
world, and not unknown to you. 
The causes which have produced 
this great change and state of 
things, are to be traced from the 
virtue, honor, and wisdom, in the 
policy of the administration of the 
great Washington— the Congress 
of the United States and tile 
American people ; the relationship 
and intercourse established by 
treaties, and our location in the 
immediate neighborhood of a civ¬ 
ilized community— and withal oc¬ 
cupying a country remarkable for 
its genial and salubrious climate; 
affording abundance of good wa¬ 
ter, Anther, and a proportionate 
share of good lands for cultivation. 
If, under all these advantages, the 
permanent prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of the Cherokee people can¬ 
not be realized, they never can be 
realized under any other location 
within the limits of the United 
States. 

We cannot but believe, that, if 
the same zeal and exertion were 
to be used by the General Govern¬ 
ment and the stale of Georgia, “to 
effect a mutual compromise in the 
adjustment of their compact, as 
has been, and is now using to ef¬ 
fect our removal, it could be done 
to the satisfaction of the people of 
Georgia,* and without any sacrifice 
to the United States. We should 
be wanting in liberal and charita¬ 
ble feelings were we to doubt the 
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virtue and magnanimity of the 
people of Georgia, and we do 
believe that there are men in that 
state whose moral and religious 
worth stands forth inferior to none 
within the United Slates. Why. 
then, should the power that fram¬ 
ed the constitution of Georgia, 
and made the compact with the 
United States, be not. exercised 
for the honor of the country, and 
the 'peace, happiness, and preser¬ 
vation ot a people, who were the 
original proprietors of a large 
portion of the country now in the 
possession of that Slate? And 
whose title to the soil thev now 
occupy, is lost in the ages of anti¬ 
quity ; whose interests are becom¬ 
ing identified with those of the 
United States, and whose call 
they are ever ready to obey in the 
hour of danger. 

In the treaty made with the 
Clierokecs west of the .Mississippi, 
in May last, an article was insert¬ 
ed with the view of inducing our 
citizens to emigrate, which we 
cannot but view as an unprece¬ 
dented policy in the General Gov¬ 
ernment; and while we admit the 
liberty of the Cherokees as free¬ 
men to exercise their own choice 
in removing where thev may think 
proper, we cannot admit tl <• right 
of the Clierokecs west of the 
Mississippi more than any other 
nation, to enter into a treaty with 
the United States tn affect our na¬ 
tional rights and privileges in any 
respect whatever, and against 
which we would most solemnly 
protest. It is with no little sur¬ 
prise that we have seen in a docu¬ 
ment printed for the use of Con¬ 
gress, connected with the subject 
of Indian emigration, the following 
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statements: ‘ from the ascertained 
feelings of the chiefs of the south¬ 
ern Indians , there is a fixed pur¬ 
pose, by threats or otherwise , to 
keep their people from emigra¬ 
ting.’ Again, ‘ there is no doubt 
but these people fear their ehiefs, 
and on that aceount keep back.’ 
If we are to understand that these 
remarks were intended to apply to 
the people and chiefs of our na¬ 
tion, we do not hesitate in saying, 
that the informant betrays either 
an entire ignorance on the subject, 
or a wanton disposition to misrep¬ 
resent facts. The chiefs of our 
nation ere the immediate represen¬ 
tatives of the people, by whose 
voice they are elected ; and with 
equal propriety it may be said, 
that the people of the United 
States are afraid of their repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, and other 
public officers of the govern¬ 
ment. 

We cannot admit that Georgia 
has the right to extend her juris¬ 
diction over our territory, nor arc 
the Cherokee people prepared to 
submit to her persecuting edict. 
We would therefore respectfully 
and solemnly protest, in behalf of 
the Cherokee nation, before your 
honorable bodies, against the ex¬ 
tension of the Jaws of Georgia 
over any part of our territory, and 
appeal to the United States’ gov¬ 
ernment for justice and protection. 
The great Washington advised a 
plan and afforded aid for the ge¬ 
neral improvement of our nation, 
in agriculture, science, and gov¬ 
ernment. President Jefferson fol¬ 
lowed the noble example, and 
concluded an address to our dele¬ 
gation, in language as follows: ‘ I 
sincerely wish you may succeed 
in yotir laudable endeavors to save 


the remnant of your nation, by 
adopting industrious occupations 
and a government of regular law. 
In this you may always rely on 
the counsel and assistance of the 
United States’ This kind and 
generous policy to meliorate our 
condition, has been blessed with 
the happiest results; our improve¬ 
ment has'been without a parallel 
in die history of all Indian nations. 
Agriculture is everywhere jwr- 
suod, and the interests of our citi¬ 
zens are permanent in the soil. 
We have enjoyed the blessings of 
Christian instruction; the advan¬ 
tages of education and merit are 
justly appreciated ; a government 
of regular Jaw has been adopted, 
and the nation, under a continu¬ 
ance of the fostering care of the 
United Stales, will stand forth as 
a living testimony, that all Indian 
nations arc not doomed to the fate 
which has swept many from the 
face of the earth. Under life pa¬ 
rental protection of the United 
States, we have arrived at the 
presenl degree of improvement, 
and they are now to decide wheth¬ 
er we shall continue as a people, 
or he abandoned to destruction. 

fn behalf, and under the author¬ 
ity of the Cherokee nation, this 
protest and memorial is respect¬ 
fully submitted. 

Jno. Ross. 

• R. Taylor. 

Edward Gunter. 

Wit. ham S. Coody. 

Washington City, Feb. 27,1829. 

CHEROKEE ADDRESS. 
Address of the Committee and 
Council of the Cherokee Nation , 
in General Council convened, to 
the people of Ike United Stales . 

Some months ago a delegation 
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was appointed by the constituted 
authorities of the Cherokee na¬ 
tion to repair to the city of Wash¬ 
ington, and in behalf of this na¬ 
tion, to lay before the government 
of the United States such repre¬ 
sentations as should seem most 
likely to* secure to us, as a peo¬ 
ple, that protection, aid, and good 
neighborhood, which Jiad been 
so often promised to us, and of 
which we stand in great need. 
Soon after their arrival in the city 
they presented to Congress a peti¬ 
tion from our national council, 
asking for the interposition of that 
body in our behalf, especially 
with reference to the laws of 
Georgia ; which were suspended 
in a mosl terrifying manner over 
a large part of our population, 
and protesting in the most decid¬ 
ed terms against the operation 
of these laws. In the course of 
the winter they presented peti¬ 
tions^) Congress, signed by more 
than four thousand of our citizens, 
including probably more than 
nineteen-twentieths, and for aught 
we can tell, ninetyninc-hund- 
redths, of the adult males of the 
nation, (our whole population be¬ 
ing about sixteen thousand), plead¬ 
ing with the assembled representa¬ 
tives of the American people, that 
the solemn engagements between 
their fathers and our fathers may 
be preserved, as they have bgcn 
till recently, in full force and con¬ 
tinued operation; asking, in a 
word, for protection against threat¬ 
ened usurpation and for a faith¬ 
ful execution of a guarantee which 
is pcrfeetly plain in its meaning, 
has been repeatedly and rigidly 
enforced in oyr favor, and lias 
received the sanction of the gov- 
12 * 


ornment of the United States for 
nearly forty years. 

More than a year ago we were 
officially given to understand by 
the secretary of war, that the pre¬ 
sident could not protect us against 
the laws of Georgia. This infor¬ 
mation was entirely unexpected; 
as it went upon the principle, that 
treaties made between the United 
Suites ami the Cherokee nation 
have no power to withstand the 
legislation of separate States ; 
and of course, that they have no 
efficacy whatever, but leave our 
people to the mercy of the neigh¬ 
boring whites, whoso supposed in¬ 
terests would be promoted by our 
expulsion, or extermination. It 
would be impossible to describe 
the sorrow, which affected our 
minds on learning that the chief 
magistrate of the United States 
hrnl come to this conclusion, that 
all his illustrious predecessors had 
held intercourse with us on princi¬ 
ples which could not he sustained; 
that they had made promises of 
vital importance to us, which could 
not be fulfilled — promises made 
hundreds of times in almost 
every conceivable manner, — 
often in the form of solemn trea¬ 
ties, sometimes in letters written 
by the chief magistrate with his 
own hand, very often in letters 
written by the secretary of war 
under Ins direction, sometimes 
orally by the president and tbe 
secretary to our chiefs, and fre¬ 
quently and always, botli orally 
and in writing by the agent of the 
United States residing among us, 
whose most important business it 
was,* to see the guarantee of the 
United States faithfully executed. 

Soon after the war of the Y *evo- 
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Jution, as wc have learned from 
our fathers, the Cherokees look¬ 
ed upon the promises of the whites 
with great distrust and suspicion ; 
but the frank and magnanimous 
conduct of Gen. Washington did 
much to allay these feelings. The 
perseverance of successive presi¬ 
dents, and especially of Mr Jeffer¬ 
son, in the same course of policy, 
and in the constant assurance that 
our country should remain invio¬ 
late, except so far as we vol¬ 
untarily ceded it, nearly banish¬ 
ed anxiety in regard to encroach¬ 
ments from the whites. To this 
result the aid which we received 
from the United States in the at¬ 
tempts of our people to become 
civilized, and the kind efforts of 
benevolent societies have greatly 
contributed. Of late years, how¬ 
ever, much solicitude was occa¬ 
sioned among our people by the 
claims of Georgia. This solici¬ 
tude arose from an apprehension, 
that by extreme importunity, 

1 brents, and other undue influence, 
a treaty would be made, which 
should cede the territory, anil thus 
compel the inhabitants to remove. 
Gut it never occurred to us for a 
moment, that without any new 
treaty, without any assent of our 
rulers and people, w ithout even a 
pretended compact, and against 
our vehement and unanimous pro¬ 
testations, we should he delivered 
over to the discretion of those, 
who had declared by a legislative 
act, that they wanted the Chero¬ 
kee lands and would have them. 

Finding that relief could not 
be obtained from the chief mag¬ 
istrate. and not doubting that our 
claim to protection was just, we 
made our application to Congress. 
During four long months our dele¬ 


gation waited, at the doors of the 
National Legislature of the United 
States, and the people at home, 
in the most painful suspense, to 
learn in what manner our applica¬ 
tion would be answered ; and, 
now thqt Congress has adjourned, 
on the very day before ‘the date 
fixed by Georgia for the exten¬ 
sion of her oppressive law's over 
the greater part of our country, 
the distressing intelligence has 
been received that we have rccei\ - 
cd no answer at all; and no 
department of the government has 
assured us, that we arc to receive 
the desired protection. But just 
at the close of the session, an act 
was passed, by which a half a 
million of dollars was appropriated 
wards effecting a removal of In¬ 
dians ; and we have great reason to 
fear that the influence of thi^.act 
will be brought to bear most inju¬ 
riously upon us. The passage 
of this ac t was certainly under¬ 
stood by the representatives of 
Georgia as abandoning us to the 
oppressive and cruel measures of 
the State, and as sanctioning the 
opinion that treaties with Indians 
do not restrain State legislation. 
We are informed by those, who 
are competent to jjjdge, that the 
recent act does not admit of such 
construction ; but that the pas¬ 
sage of it, under the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of the controversy, 
will be considered as sanctioning 
the pretensions of Georgia, there 
is too much reason to fear. 

Thus have we realized, with 
heavy hearts, that our supplica¬ 
tion has not been heard ; that 
the protection heretofore experi¬ 
enced is now to he withheld; that 
the guarantee, in consequence of 
which our fathers laid aside their 
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arms and ceded the best portions 
of their country, means nothing; 
and that wc must either emigrate 
to an unknown region and leave 
the pleasant land to which we 
have the strongest attachment, or 
submit to thi! legislation of # a State, 
which lfas already made our 
people outlaws, and enacted that 
any Cherokee, who ‘shall en¬ 
deavor to prevent the selling of 
his country, shall be imprisoned 
ft the penitentiary of Georgia 
not less than four years. To our 
countrymen, this has been melan¬ 
choly intelligence, and with the 
most bitter disappointment has it 
been received. 

But in ihe midst of our sor¬ 
rows, we do not forget our obli¬ 
gations to our friends and bene¬ 
factors. It was with sensations 
of jncxpressible joy, that we have 
learned, that the voice of thous¬ 
ands, in many parts of the United 
Stalfts, has been raised in our be¬ 
half, and numerous memorials of¬ 
fered in our favor, in botli houses 
of Congress. To those numer¬ 
ous friends, who have thus sym¬ 
pathized with us in our low estate, 
wfe tender our grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments. In pleading *our 
cause, they, have pleaded the 
cause of the poor and defence¬ 
less throughout the world. Our 
special thanks are due, however, 
to those honorable men, w ho. so 
ably and eloquently asserted our 
rights, in both branches of the 
National Legislature. Their ef¬ 
forts will be appreciated wherever 
the merits of this question shall 
be known ; and we cannot but 
think, that they have secured for 
themselves a permanent reputa¬ 
tion among the disinterested ad¬ 
vocates of humanity, equal rights, 


justice, and good faith. We even 
cherish the hope, that these efforts, 
seconded and follow T ed by others 
of a similar character, will yet be 
available, so far as to mitigate our 
sufferings, if not to effect our en¬ 
tire deliverance. 

Before we close this address, 
permit us to state what we con¬ 
ceive to be our relations with the 
United States. After the peace 
of J783. the Cherokees were an 
independent people; absolutely 
so, as much as any people on 
earth. They had been allies to 
Great Britain, and as a faithful 
ally took a part in the colonial 
war on her side. They had 
placed themselves under her pro¬ 
tection, and had they, without 
cause, declared hostility against 
their protector, and had the colo¬ 
nies been subdued, what might 
not have been their fate ? But 
her power on this continent was 
broken. She acknowledged the 
independence of the United 
Slates, and made peace. The 
Cherokees therefore stood alone ; 
and in these circumstances, con¬ 
tinued the war. They were then 
under no obligations to the United 
States any more than to Great 
Britain, France or Spain. The 
United States never subjugated 
the Cherokees; on the contrary, 
our fathers remained in possession 
of their country, and with arms 
in their hands. 

Tiie people of the United 
Status sought a peace; and, in 
1785, the treaty of Hopewell was 
formed, by which the Cheiokees 
came under the protection of the 
United Slates, and submitted to 
such limitations of sovereignty as 
are mentioned in that instrument. 
None of these limitations, lwwev-. 
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er, affected, in the slightest de¬ 
gree, their rights of self-govern¬ 
ment and inviolate territory. The 
citizens of the United States had 
no right of passage through the 
Cherokee country till the year 
1791, and then only in one di¬ 
rection, and l*y an express treaty 
stipulation. When the federal 
constitution was adopted, the trea¬ 
ty of Hopewell was confirmed, 
with all other treaties, as the* su¬ 
preme law of the land. In 1791, 
the treaty of Holston was .made, 
by which the' sovereignly of the 
Cherokces was qualified as follows: 
The Cherokees acknowledged 
themselves to be under the pro¬ 
tection of the United States, 

and of no other sovereign.— They 
engaged that they would not hold 
any treaty with a foreign power, 
with any separate State of the 
Union, or with individuals. They 
agreed that the United States 

should have the exclusive right 

of regulating their trade,; that the 
citizens of the United States 

should have a right of way in 
one direction through the Chero¬ 
kee country : and that if an In¬ 
dian should do injury to a citizen 
of the United Stales ho should 
be delivered up to he tried and 
punished. A cession of lands 
was also made to the United 
States. On the other hand, the 
United States paid a sum of mon¬ 
ey ; offered protection ; engag¬ 
ed to punish citizens of the Unit¬ 
ed States who should do any 
injury to the Cherokees ; aban¬ 
doned white settlers on Cherokee 
lands to, the discretion of the 
Cherokees; stipulated that white 
men should not hunt on these 
lands, nor even enter the country 
without a passport; and gave a 


solemn guarantee of all Cherokee 
lands not ceded. — This treaty 
is the basis of all subsequent 
compacts ; and in none of them 
are the relations ©f the parties at 
all changed. 

The Cherokees have always 
fulfilled their engagements. They 
have never reclaimed those por¬ 
tions of sovereignty which they 
surrendered by the treaties of 
Hopewell and Holston. These 
portions wore surrendered forth e 
purpose of obtaining the guarantee 
which was recommended to them 
as the great equivalent. Had 
they refused to comply with their 
engagements, there is no doubt 
the United States would have en¬ 
forced a compliance. Is the du¬ 
ty of fulfilling engagements on the 
other side less binding than it 
would he, if the Cherokees Jiad 
the power of enforcing their just 
claims ? 

The people of the United 
Stales will have the fairness to 
reflect, that all the treaties be¬ 
tween them and the Cherokees 
were made, al the solicitation, 
and lor the benefit, of the whites ; 
dial valuable considerations wrt e 
giveh for every stipulation, on the 
pan of die United, States; that 
it is impossible to reinstate the 
parties in their former situation, 
that there are now hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of the Unit¬ 
ed Slates residing upon lands 
ceded by tin Cherokees in these 
very treaties; and that our peo¬ 
ple have trusted their country to 
the guarantee of the United States. 
If this guarantee fails them, in 
what can they trust, and where 
can they look for jtroteetion ? 

Wu are aware, that some per¬ 
sons suppose it will be for our ad- 
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vantage to remove beyond the 
Mississippi. Wo think other¬ 
wise. Our people universally 
think otherwise. Thinking that 
it would be fatal to their interest, 
they have almost to a man sent 
their memorial to Congress, de¬ 
precating the necessity of a re¬ 
moval. This question was distinct¬ 
ly before their minds when they 
signed their memorial. %Not an 
adult person can he found, who 
Iras not an opinion on the subject, 
and if the people were to under¬ 
stand distinctly, that they could be 
protected against the laws of the 
neighboring States, there is pro¬ 
bably not an adult person in the 
nation, who would think it best 
to remove; though ‘possibly a 
few might emigrate individually. 
There are doubtless many, who 
wqpld /lee to an unknown country, 
however beset with dangers, pri¬ 
vations and sufferings, rather than 
be sentenced to spend six years 
in a Georgia prison for advising 
one of their neighbors not to be¬ 
tray hys country. And there are 
others who could not think of 
living as outlaws in their native 
ltfhd, exposed to numberless vox- 
sftions, and excluded from being 
parties or witnesses in a court of 
justice. It is incredible that Geor¬ 
gia should ever have enacted the 
oppressive laws to which reference 
is here made, unless site had 
supposed that something extreme¬ 
ly terrific in its character was 
necessary in order to make the 
Cherokccs willing to remove. 
We are not willing to remove; 
and if Ve could be brought to 
this extremity, it would be not by 
argument* not* because our judg¬ 
ment was satisfied, not because 
our condition will be improved; 


but only because we cannot en¬ 
dure to be deprived of our na¬ 
tional and individual rights and 
subjected to a process of intolera¬ 
ble oppression. 

We wish to remain on the land 
of our fathers. We have a per¬ 
fect and original right to remain 
without interruption or molesta¬ 
tion. The treaties with us, and 
laws of the United Stales made 
in pursuance of treaties, guaranty 
our residence, and our privileges 
and secure us against intruders. 
Our only request is, that these 
treaties may be fulfilled, and these 
laws executed. 

But if we are compelled to 
leave our country, we sec nothing 
but ruin before us. The country 
west of the Arkansas territory is 
unknown to us. From what vve 
can learn of it, we have no pre¬ 
possessions in its iavor. All the 
inviting parts of it, as wc believe, 
are preoccupied by various Indian 
nations, to which it has been as¬ 
signed. They would regard us 
as intruders, and look upon us 
with an evil eye. The far greater 
part of that region is, beyond all 
controversy, badly supplied with 
wood and water; and no Indian 
tribe can live as agriculturists with¬ 
out these articles. All our neigh¬ 
bors, in case of our removal, 
though crowded into our near 
vicinity, would speak a language 
totally different from ours, and 
practise different customs. The 
original possessors of that region 
are now wandering savages, lurk¬ 
ing for prey in the neighborhood. 
They have always been at war, 
and'would be easily tempted to 
turn their arms against peaceful 
emigrants. Were the country to 
which we are urged much better, 
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than it is represented to be, and 
were it free from the objections 
which we have made to it, still it 
is not the land of our birth, nor 
of our affections. It contains 
neither die scenes of our child¬ 
hood, nor the graves of our fathers. 

The removal of families to a 
new country, even under the most 
favorable auspices, and when the 
spirits are sustained by pleasing 
visions of the future, is attended 
with much depression of mind 
and sinking of heart. This is 
the case, when the removal is a 
matter of decided preference, and 
when the persons concerned are 
in early youth or vigorous man¬ 
hood. Judge, then, what must be 
the circumstances of a removal, 
when a whole community, embrac¬ 
ing persons of all classes and eve¬ 
ry description, from the infant to 
the man of extreme old ago, the 
sick, the blind, the lame, — the' 
improvident, the reckless, the des¬ 
perate, as well as the prudent, 
the considerate, the industrious, 
are compelled to remove by odi¬ 
ous and intolerable vexations, and 
persecutions,- brought upon them 
in the forms of law, when all will 
agree only in this, that they have 
been cruelly robbed of their coun¬ 
try, in violation of the most solemn 
compacts, which it is possible for 
communities to form with each 
other; and that, if they should 
make themselves comfortable in 
their new residence, they have 
nothing to expect hereafter but to 
be the victims of a future legaliz¬ 
ed robbery! 

Such wp deem, and are abso¬ 
lutely certain, will be the feelings 
of the whole Cherokee people, if 
they are forcibly compelled, by 
the laws of Georgia, to remove ; 


and with these feelings, how is it 
possible that we should pursue 
our present course of improve¬ 
ment, or avoid sinking into utter 
despondency? We have been 
called a poor, ignorant, and de¬ 
graded people. We certainly are 
not rich ; nor have wo evfer boast¬ 
ed of our knowledge, or our moral 
or intelleetual elevation. But 
then: is«ot a man within our limits 
so ignorant as not to know that he 
lias a right to live on the land <3? 
his lathers, in the possession of 
his immemorial privileges, and 
that this riiiht has been acknow- 
lodged and guarantied by the 
United States; nor is there a man 
so degraded as not to feel a keen 
sense of injury, on being deprived 
of this right and driven into exile. 

Il is under a sense of the most 
pungent feelings that we mi^ke 
this, perhaps our last appeal to the 
good people of the United States. 
It cannot be that the community 
we arc addressing, remarkable for 
its intelligence and religious sensi¬ 
bilities, and pre-eminent jor its 
devotion to the rights of man, will 
lay aside this appeal, without con¬ 
sidering that we stand in need 6‘f 
its sympathy and eoinmiseratiorf. 
We know that to the Christian and 
the philanthropist the voice of our 
multiplied sorrows and fiery trials 
will not appear as an idle tale. In 
our.own land, on our own soil, 
and in our own dwellings, which 
we reared for our wives and for 
our little ones, when there was 
peace on our mountains and in 
our valleys, we are encountering 
troubles which cannot but*try our 
very souls. But shall we, on ac¬ 
count of these trouble?, forsake 
our beloved country ? Shall we 
be compelled by a civilized and 
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Christian people, with whom we 
have lived in perfect peace for the 
last forty years, and for whom we 
have willingly Wed in war, to bid 
a final adieu to our homes, our 
farms, our streams and our beau¬ 
tiful forests ?, No. We are still 
firm. We intend still to cling, 
with our wonted affection, to the 
land which gave us binh, and 
which, every day of our lives, 
—firings to us new and stronger ties 
of attachment. We appeal to the 
judge of all the earth, who will 
finally award us justice, and to the 
good sense of the American peo¬ 
ple, whether we are intruders 
upon the land of others. Our 
consciences bear us witness that 
we are the invaders of no man’s 
rights — we have robbed no man 
of his territory — we have usurp¬ 
ed no man’s authority, nor have 
we deprived any one of his una¬ 
lienable privileges. How then 
shall we indirectly confess the 
right of another people to our land 
by leaving it forever? On the 
soil winch contains the ashes of 
our beloved men we wish to 
liwj — on this soil we wish to 
die. 

We intreat t those to whom the 
foregoing paragraphs are address¬ 
ed, to remember the great law of 
love. 1 Do to others as yc would 
that others should do to you.’ 5 — 
Let them remember that of all 
nations on the earth, they are un¬ 
der the greatest obligation to obey 
this law. We pray them to re¬ 
member that, for the sake of prin¬ 
ciple, tlnir forefathers were com¬ 
pelled to leave, therefore, driven 
from the old wprld, and that the 
winds of persecution wafted them 


over the great waters and landed 
them on the shores of the new 
world, when the Indian was the 
sole lord and proprietor of these 
extensive domains. — Let them 
remember in what way they were 
received by the savage of Amer¬ 
ica, when power was in his hand, 
and his ferocity could not be re¬ 
strained by any human arm. We 
urge them to bear in mind, that 
those who would now ask of them 
a cup of cold water, and a spot of 
earth, a portion of their own patri¬ 
monial possessions, on which to 
live and die in peace, are the de¬ 
scendants of those, whose origin, 
as inhabitants of North America, 
history and tradition are alike in¬ 
sufficient to reveal. Let them bring 
to remembrance all these facts, 
and they cannot , and will not fail 
to remember arid sympathize with 
us in these our trials and sufferings. 

Lewis Ross, 
Pres. Com. 


Janus Daniel, (iconic Sanders, 

Jos. Viion, Daniel Griffin, Jun. 

David Vann, James Hamilton, 

Edwaid Gunter, Alex. McDaniel, 

Richard Taylor, Thos. Foreman, 

John Ualdiidgc, John Tiinson. 

Samuel Ward, 

W. S. Coody, Clerk 
* Gome; Snake, 

Speaker of the Council 


James lhu,h%, 

Pm-m-the-water, 
Charles Reese, 
Sleeping Rabbit, 
Chu-nu-gee, 

Bark, 

Lauftli-af-niush, 

Chulcowah, 

Turtle, 

Walking Stick, 
Moses Parris, 


J. R. Daniel, 

Slim Fellow, 
Situake, 

Dr-gah-le-lu-gc, 

Rohbin, 

Tah-lah-doo, 

Nah-hoo-lah, 

White Path, 

No-gah-wc, 

Dah-ye-ske. 


John Ridge, 

Clerk of the Council 
New Echota, C. N. July 17,1830. 
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Department of War, ) 

Office of Indian Adairs, June 6,1830. ) 

Sm — I am directed by the 
Secretary of War, to inform you 
that the President has concluded 
it proper to suspend the present 
mode of enrolling and sending off 
emigrants in small parties as here¬ 
tofore. The removal of the Cher- 
akees and other advantages which 
would result to them from it} are 
so obvious, and have been so 
often explained, as to need no 
further efforts to make it better 
understood, at least in the way in 
which it has been done in the past. 
If they, as a people, think it for 
their interest to remain in the 
States within whose limits they are, 
arid be subject to the laws of those 
States, the consequences, what¬ 
ever they may he, following their 
own choice, will he chargeable to 
nobody but themselves; but it is 
made your special duty to inform 
the Cherokces, not their chiefs 
only but the people, and in such 
mode as you may think proper to 
adopt, which shall be most likely 
to make the information general, 
that the President, having no pow¬ 
er to interfere, and oppose the ex¬ 
ercise of the sovereignty of any 
State, over and upon all who 
may be within the limits of any 
State, they will prepare themselves 
to abide the issue of such new 
relations without any hope that 
he will interfere. But assure 
them, at the same time, that such 
power as the laws give him for 
their protection, shall be executed 
for their benefit, and this will not 
fail to he exercised in keeping 
out intruders. Beyond this he 
cannot go. It is important there 
should be no misunderstanding 


on the subject. Intruders will be 
kept out; but the Stales will not 
be interfered with, by the Presi¬ 
dent, in exercising their laws over 
them. Such, therefore, as will 
be satisfied to remain under the 
State laws, will, if they choose, 
remain; others who prefer to re¬ 
move can do so, and these will 
be supported by the Government 
in their removal, free of any ex¬ 
pense to them, and have a I'uK, 
and just value paid for such im¬ 
provements as they may leave, 
that add real value to the soil, 
and be maintained for one year after 
their arrival in the West, bv which 
time they will have prepared by 
opening farms and otherwise, for 
the support of themselves and 
families. You can further say to 
them, if they are disposed to treat 
with the General Government, 
that liberal terms will be extended 
to them ; their limits beyond the 
Mississippi shall be enlarged, and 
all things done for their pro¬ 
tection, and guidance, and im¬ 
provement, which the President 
may have the power to do. Their 
limits in ihe West shall he sur¬ 
veyed and marked, so as to avoid 
arty difficulty arising out of a 
confusion of lines, between them 
and neighboring tribes. . 

This suspension of present op¬ 
erations is designed to afford the 
Cherokces an opportunity to 
ponder in their present situation ; 
and to deliberate, calmly, as to 
what is best for them to do. The 
President is their friend. He 
seeks not to oppress, oi* deceive 
them. He feels for them as a 
father feels for hi§ children, and 
is deeply solicitous for their wel¬ 
fare. It is probable that in the 
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fall, or the spring following, they 
may be prepared to act with in¬ 
telligence in this great matter. 
The President wishes the Chcro- 
kces to be fully informed upon 
all the points connected with their 
pending and future relations, lie 
will not 'deceive them ; and he 
wishes that no misunderstanding 
should exist, as between the 
Cherokees and himself, or between 
them and you. Speak to them 

their friend, and with all the 
sincerity of a friend. Use no 
threats, exercise no unkindness. 
If they stay, it will be of their 
own free will, if they remove, it 
will be of their own free will also. 
There will be employed no force, 
anv wav, hut the force of reason 
and parental counsel, unless it 
shall he to protect them in remov¬ 
ing. 

When the Cherokees shall 
have finally determined what 
cour.fc they will pursue, you will 
inform the Department. If the 
whole, or the greater body of the 
nation determine to remove, the 
President will send to them a 
confidential commissioner, who 
will receive a delegation at some 
convenient place, and one that 
will he most agreeable to them. 

The President or Secretary of 
War will, probably visit Tennessee, 
in all this month ; they will have 


reached Nashville by the 20th or 
oOlli July. If the chiefs or prin¬ 
cipal men of the nation desire to 
see the President, upon the im¬ 
portant matters which concern 
them, he will gladly see them in 
person, there, hut if they can¬ 
not go willingly and prepared with 
full powers to make a treaty for 
a removal, it will not bo necessary 
for them to go, since, in that way, 
only, can he assist them, promote 
their welfare, and establish their 
future, prosperity. If ihe chiefs 
shall come with this determina¬ 
tion all their necessary expenses 
will be borne. 

You will discontinue the agen¬ 
cy of Messrs Bridges and Hunter: 
after they shall have valued what 
improvements may remain to he 
valued, and those of the issuing 
agent, after the supplies are dis¬ 
posed of to such Indians as 
may he in transitu , and after 
you si i all have disposed, to the 
best advantage, of what supplies, 
and other matters tuny remain on 
hand ; and have their accounts, 
and ail other accounts brought to 
a close immediately, and forward 
them to the Department. 

Y r cry respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) 

Tug’s. L. MoIvexxey. 

To Col. Hi gh Montuomkhv, 

Cherokee agent, Calhoun. Tenn. 
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IT. — FOREIGN. 


MEXICO. 


The Message of President /Guerrero to the Congress of Mexico. 


Mexicans : Today the Cham¬ 
bers of the union have assembled, 
to continue their constitutional 
march, which had been suspend¬ 
ed by their own authority. — Al¬ 
so, the General Govennent has re¬ 
linquished the extraordinary pow¬ 
ers with which it was invested — 
the increase of which was never 
pleasant—which were admitted 
only by imperious neca ssity, and 
which it is believed, have been 
productive of stood. 

(Vnsequciitly, the mother; 
which inlhienccd lilt dhisinn of 
reserve in mrkiiiz their declara¬ 
tion, have total!) \anisi;cd. II 
they sue true men, and not pre- 
tendeis, they ought to renounce 
ever, revelitliuitni v movement, — 
which can produce no other cl- 
If.cts to the nation, than a succes¬ 
sion of incalculable evils. You 
already have had too much expe¬ 
rience what revolutions are, and 
what effects they produce, not to 
have your attention turned with 
anxietv to those who create them. 
The government is deeply pene¬ 
trated with this important truth; 
and in order to consult, without 
delay, the public peace and tran¬ 
quillity, which is paramount to all 
other considerations, the step lias 


been taken which I have just 
announced. 

Mexicans ! — Ever} thins; has 
been done by the General Gov¬ 
ernment which could be done, for 
the preservation of tranquillity. 
It is presumed that the same will 
he the case with the Stales; ami 
that through the good sense and 
subordination of the citizens, each 
one will lend his aid to thin object, 
in which die general good, as well 
as that of individuals, is so dtjpply 
interested. 

Soldiers ! You know wbnt iV 
the vizor of militan sukordina- 
tion ; }ou know bow far ills from 
your duly, to dictate laws to the 
sovereign nation, unauthorized b\ 
that* nation; and liow strange «: 
the car of the Jaws, is the danges 
of arms. Pause and reflect on 
ihe solemn responsibility which 
} ou incur before the nation, in re¬ 
spect to the evils which may hap¬ 
pen if }ou renounce the path in 
which you ought to go. Do not 
deceive yourselves with false 
hopes of bettering your condi¬ 
tion, through the promptness and 
punctuality with which relief will 
he furnished. No: the nation 
will he ruined by civil war, and a 
new revolution will reduce to 
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nothing the resources which are 
negotiating for your benefit, and 
which prove that your necessities 
will receive attention, provided 
the public ordeu is sustained. 

Sovereign Stales of the Mexi¬ 
can Federation ! The preserva¬ 
tion of life systems demand your 
full eo-operntion. 

Vicente Guerrero. 

Mexico, Dec. 11,1820. % 

Abolition of Slavery. 

The President of the Mexi¬ 
can United Slates to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Republic, greeting: 

Desiring to signalize in the year 
1S29 the anniversary of our inde¬ 
pendence by an act of national 
justice and beneficence that may 
turn to the advancement and sup¬ 
port of so important a result; 
that may consolidate more and 
mofe public tranquillity; that may 
co-operate to the aggrandizement 
of tljp republic, and return to an 
unfortunate portion of its inhabit¬ 
ants, those rights which they hold 
from nature, and that the people 
protect* by wise and equitable 
laws, in conformity with the 30th 
Article of the constitutional act. 

• Making use of the extraordina¬ 
ry faculties which have been 
granted to the Executive, I thus 
decree 

1. Slavery is forever abolished 

in the Republic. , 

2. Consequently all those indi¬ 
viduals who until this day looked 
upon themselves as slaves, are 
free. 

When the financial situation of 
the Republic admits, the proprie¬ 
tors of slaves shall be indemnified, 
and the indemnification regulated 
by law. 

And in order that the present 


decree may have its full and en¬ 
tire execution, I order it to ho 
printed, published and circulated 
to all those whose obligation is to 
have it fulfilled. 

Given in the federal palace of 
Mexico, on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1S29. 

Vicente Guerrero, 
Lalrenzo de Zavala. 


Decree of the General Congress of 
the (ilh April , 1830. 

Art. 1 . The importation into 
the ports of the Republic of cot¬ 
ton goods is prohibited by the law 
of May 22 d, of the past year, till 
the 1 st of January, 1831, and by 
the southern ports till the end of 
June of that year. 

2 . The duties on such articles 
shall lie appropriated to support 
the integrity of the Mexican ter- 
ritorv, to form the reserve fund 
to serve in case of a Spanish in¬ 
vasion, and to foment the national 
industry in cotton manufacture. 

3. The Government shall have 
power to appoint one or more 
commissioners, to visit the colo¬ 
nies in the, frontier States, and 
contract with their Legislatures, 
purchase in favor of the Federa¬ 
tion such lands as they may con¬ 
sider proper and sufficient to es¬ 
tablish colonies of Mexica:. and 
other nations, to make such ar¬ 
rangements with the colonies al¬ 
ready established as they may 
consider proper for the security of 
the Republic, to watch over the 
entrance of new colonists, and the 
exact fulfilment of their contracts, 
and examine how far those al¬ 
ready formed have been exe¬ 
cuted. 

4. The Executive shall, have 
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power to take the lands lie may 
consider proper for fortifications 
or arsenals, and for new colonies, 
indemnil\ ing the States for their 
value on account of their debts to 
the Federation. 

5. The Gov eminent may trans¬ 
port such persons as they' may 
consider useful to the colonics, 
out of the garrisons destined for 
Vera Cruz and other places, pay¬ 
ing the expenses of the families 
which may wish to accompam 
them. 

G. The garrisons shall lie em¬ 
ployed in the construction of the 
fortifications, towns and roads 
which the commissioners shall 
consider necessary; and wlun 
the appointed time shall have ex¬ 
pired, if they shall wish to remain 
as colonists, lands and instruments 
of industn shall he eiven to them, 
provisions being allowed lor the 
first year. 

7. Mexican families which 
may wish to colonize, shall ho 
aided on their journey, maintain¬ 
ed for a \ ear, and receive land 
and other things necessai v lor 

v. • 

labor. 

8. Individuals leferied to in 
the preceding articles, shall sub¬ 
mit to the Colonization Laws of 
the Federation and the respective 
Slates. 

9. On the northern frontier the 
entrance of foreigners shall he 
prohibited, under all pretexts 
whatever, unless they be furnish¬ 
ed with passports signed by the 
agents of the Republic at the 
places whence they proceed. 

10. r ^here shall be no variation 
with regard to the colonies alleady 
established ; nor with regard to 
the slaves that may he in them; 
but the General Government or 


the particular State Government 
shall lake care, under the strictest 
responsibility, that the Coloniza¬ 
tion Laws be obeyed, and that no 
more slaves he introduced. 

11. In use of the power re¬ 
served bv the General Congress 
in the seventh article of the law 
of August 18th, 182-1, it is pro¬ 
hibited to neighboring nations to 
settle ik those States and Terri¬ 
tories of the Federation which 
border on their nations. Cons* 
quently contracts which have not 
been executed, and are opposed 
to that law, shall he superseded. 

12. The coasting trade shall 
be free to foreigners for the space 
of lour v cars, for the purpose of 
introducing articles lor the colo¬ 
nies to Matamoros, Tampico, and 
\ era Cruz. 

I. 1. The fiee importation of 
wooden houses and all sorts of 
foreign provisions is permitted 
without duty, at the pot*s of 
G.rvelston and .Matagorda, for the 
term of two v ears. 

II. The Government is au¬ 
thorized to expend to theV.moimi 
of .8:500,000 for the construction 
of jollifications and towns on 
j’rorttiers, the transportation «ol 
ganisons and Mexican families to 
them, their support for a venr, 
articles useful in labor,, charges 
for commission, the marching of 
troops, premiums to agriculturists, 
who may distinguish themselves 
amongst the colonists, and all 
other means of encouragement 
and security intended in the pre¬ 
ceding sections. 

15. In order to a prompt dis¬ 
tribution of the above sum, the 
Government may, negotiate, on 
the duties on common cotton 
goods, a loan at a premium of a 
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third per cent per month, payable 
on maturity of the periods fixed 
by the Tariffs. 

10. The twentieth part of the 
above-mentioned duties shall be 
employed in encouraging the 
manufacture of cotton, purchasing 
machincS and looms, assigning 
small sums for their preparation, 
and for all other objects which 
the Government may Consider 
convenient; and the Government 
^tfiall divide these sums in the 
State where manufacture is car¬ 
ried on, placing them at the dispo¬ 
sition of the minister of relations, 
to apply them to the important 
objects. 


17. Three hundred thousand 
dollars of the product of the 
aforesaid duties shall also be ap¬ 
plied to the formation of a fund 
to be deposited in the treasury, 
under the strictest responsibility 
of the Government, which shall 
be authorized to apply it only in 
cast! of a Spanish invasion. 

18. The Government shall ar¬ 
range the plan of the new colo¬ 
nies' a.id present to the Cham¬ 
bers, within one year, an account 
of tho receipts and expenditures 
under this law, and shall report 
the increase and conditions of the 
new towns on the frontiers. 


COT, OMB I A. ' 

The Liberator to the Colombian*. 


Colombian's ! This day I cease 
to command ton. I have served 
\ou in rjuality of a soldier and a 
magi>!tpte. In that long period 
we have re-conquered the coun¬ 
try, liberated three republics, and 
suppressed many civil wars ; and 
l'otir times I have restored Jo the 
people their. omnipotence, by 
spontaneously assembling four 
Constituent Congresses. These 
services were due to your valor 
and patriotism — the glory «of 
having directed them to me. The 
Constituent Congress which has 
been this day installed, finds itself 
entrusted by Providence with giv¬ 
ing to the nation the institutions it 
desires, liv following the course 
of circumstances and the nature 
of things. * » 

Fearing 1 might be considered 
as an obstacle in placing the re¬ 


public on the basis of its happiness, 

1 have thrown myself from the 
loftv in.: gist race, to which vour 
bounty has raised me. Colom¬ 
bians ! 1 have been the victim of 1 
ignominious suspicions, without 
having the power to defend the 
purity of my principles. The 
same persons who have aspired 
to the supreme command, have 
endeavored to tear me from your 
hearts, by attributing their own 
sentiments to me, by making me 
appear the author of projects (hpy 
have conceived, and by represent¬ 
ing me as aspiring at a crown 
which they have offered me more 
than once, and which I have re¬ 
jected with the indignation of the 
proudest republican. Never, ne¬ 
ver, I swear to you, has my mind 
been stained by ambition for a 
kingdom, which ray enenpeS have 
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artfully forged to destroy me in 
your opinions. 

Undeceive yourselves, Colom¬ 
bians ! my only wish has been to 
contribute to your liberty, and the 
preservation of your repose; if 
for this 1 have been blame-worthy, 
I more than any one else merit 
your indignation. Do not listen, 
I beseech you, to the vile calum¬ 
ny, and the base covetousness for 
which discord is excited on ctery 
side. Will you allow yourselves 
to be blinded by the imposture of 
my detractors? You are not so 
senseless ! 

Colombians! Approach the 
Constituent Congress. It is the 
national wisdom, the legitimate 
hope of the people, and the last 
point of meeting for patriots. 
On its sovereign decrees depend 
our lives, the happiness of the 
republic, and the glory ol Colom¬ 
bia. If you are fatally torn away 
and abandon it, there is no other 
safety for the country, and you 
will sink in the ocean of anarchy, 
leaving, as an inheritance to your 
children, crime, blood and death. 

Countrymen! Hear my last 
words, on terminating my politi¬ 
cal career — in the name of 
Colombia, I beg you, 1 beseech 
you to continue united, lest you 
should become the assassins of 
the country, andyourexecutioners. 

Bolivar. 

Bogota, Jan. 2, 1830. 

Message of the Liberator , to the 
Constituent Congress. 

Fellow' Citizens : Permit 
me to congratulate you on the 
meeting of Congress, which in 
the name of the Nation, is to dis¬ 
charge the sublime duties of le¬ 
gislation. 


Arduous and great is the work 
of organizing a people which has 
escaped from oppression by means 
of anarchy and civil w'ar, without 
being previously prepared to re¬ 
ceive the salutary reform to w hich 
they aspire. But the teachings 
of history, the examples of the 
Old World and the New, the ex¬ 
perience of twenty years of revo¬ 
lution, w ill serve as so many lights 
placed in the darkness of the fu¬ 
ture ; and I flatter myself the: 
your good sense will be able to 
overrule the passions of some and 
the ignorance of others, — duly 
consulting the enlightened reason 
ol judicious men, whose opinions 
are a valuable aid in solving ques¬ 
tions of political wisdom. More¬ 
over, you will derive important 
counsels from the very nature of 
our country, which embraces the 
lofty regions of the Andes, and 
the burning shores of tlie Oronoco. 
Examine it in all its extent and 
you will learn from it what the 
Congress ought to ordain, in order 
to promote the happiness of the 
Colombians. Our own history 
will tell you much ; our necessities 
much ; but most persuasive of v ali 
will* be our lamentations for die 
absence of domestic quiet and 
established freedom. 

Ilappy Congress, if it shall se¬ 
cure to Colombia the enjoyment 
oC these inestimable blessings, by 
which it will merit the purest be¬ 
nedictions. 

Congress being convoked to 
form a fundamental Code lor the 
regulation of the Republic, and 
to appoint the high lunetionaries 
who are to administer it, the Gov¬ 
ernment will inform you concern¬ 
ing the present state of the Re¬ 
public, so far as the different 
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Ministers possess the means, that 
you may be able to frame your 
enactments according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. It be¬ 
longs to the President of the 
Councils of state and of the Min¬ 
istry, to exhibit the transactions of 
the last Eighteen monlbs j and if 
they have not equalled what we 
might have hoped, they have at 
least overcome the obstacles which 
opposed the march of the admin¬ 
istration— the turbulent circum¬ 
stances of foreign war and internal 
commotion ; evils which, thanks 
to Divine Providence, have yield¬ 
ed to the influence of mercy and 
peace. 

Bestow your highest attention 
upon the origin and progress of 
these disturbances. 

The commotions which unfor¬ 
tunately occurred in 1 S2fl, obliged 
me to return from Peru, although 
I had resolved not to accept the 
Chief* Magistracy, to which I had 
been re-elected during my ab¬ 
sence. Urgently invited to restore 
harmony and avert a civil war, I 
could not refuse my services to 
the country from which I received 
that new honor, and the most un¬ 
equivocal proofs ol confidence* 

The nationalj-epresentalion be¬ 
gan to consider the causes of the 
discord which agitated the public 
mind ; and convinced that, they 
were real, and that thorough mea¬ 
sures ought to he adopted, they 
.submitted to the necessity of call¬ 
ing a Grand Convention. This 
body was installed in the midst of 
party excitement, and as might be 
expected,*was dissolved without 
being able to agree upon the re¬ 
forms in contemplation. Seeing 
.the Republic threatened with a 
complete dismemberment, I w r as 


obliged anew to sustain it in such 
a crisis; and had not the public 
mind been promptly turned to its 
own preservation, the Republic 
would have been torn in pieces by 
its own citizens. She was pleased 
to honor me with her confidence, 
— a confidence which I was 
bound to respect as the most sa¬ 
cred law. When the country was 
on the brink of ruin, could 1 hesi¬ 
tate? 

The laws, which had been vio¬ 
lated by the tumult of arms and 
the dissensions of the people, had 
lost their force. Already the le¬ 
gislative body, knowing the neces¬ 
sity of the case, had decreed that 
a Convention should be assembled 
to reform the Constitution; and 
already the Convention had de¬ 
clared that the reform was urgently 
necessary. So solemn a declara¬ 
tion, connected with the events 
which preceded it, gave a formal 
decision against the political com¬ 
pact of Colombia. In opinion 
and in fret, the Constitution of 
the 11 th year [of the Republic] 
had ceased to exist. 

The condition of the country 
w 7 as dreadful, and mine still more 
so ; for 1 was placed at the mr*r- 
cy of opinions and suspicions. 
Nevertheless, the diminution of a 
reputation acquired by a long se¬ 
ries of services, in which similar 
sacrifices had been necessary and 
frequent, did not restrain ino fiom 
the performance of duly. 

The organic decree which T is¬ 
sued on the 27th of August, iSit 5 , 
ought to have convinced all, that 
it was my most ardent desire, to 
relieve” myself from the insupport¬ 
able weight of unlimited author¬ 
ity, and that the Republic might 
again be organized by mearts of 
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its representatives. But scarcely 
had 1 begun to exercise the func¬ 
tions of Supreme Chief, when 
opposing elements developed them¬ 
selves with the violence of passion 
and the ferocity of crime. An 
attempt was made upon my life : 
civil war was kindled up: and 
the Government of Peru was en¬ 
couraged by this example, and by 
other means, to invade the De¬ 
partments of the South, for pur¬ 
poses of conquest and usurpation. 
I do not rely, fellow-citizens, 
upon simple conjecture : unques¬ 
tionable facts and documents con¬ 
firm what 1 say. War became 
inevitable. The army of Gen. 
Lamar was defeated at Tarqui in 
die most splendid and glorious 
manner by our arms: and the 
forces which remained owed their 
preservation to the generosity of 
the conquerors. Notwithstanding 
die magnanimitv of the Colom- 
bians, Gen. Lamar renewed die 
war, in direct violation of his 
agreement, and commenced hos¬ 
tilities. 1 again invited him to 
peace; bill, in return, he loaded 
us with calumny and insult. The 
Department of Guayaquil became 
die victim of his extravagant 
pretensions. 

Deprived of our military marine, 
opposed by the inundations of the 
rainy season and by other obsta¬ 
cles, we had to wait for a favora¬ 
ble opportunity to recover the 
place. During this interval, a 
national decision (to use the lan¬ 
guage of the Supreme Chief of 
Peru) vindicated our conduct, 
and relieved our enemies from the 
administration of General L'amar. 

The political aspect of that Re¬ 
public being thus changed, the 
proc§ss | of negotiation was easy j 


and by virtue of an armistice we 
recovered Guayaquil. At length, 
on the 22d of September, die 
Treaty of Peace was signed, 
w hic.1i put an end to a war in which 
Colombia defended her dignity 
and he£ rights. 

I congratulate the Congress and 
the nation on the satisfactory re¬ 
sult of affairs in the South ; not 
only because the war is at an end, 
but because wc have received the 
most unequivocal demonstrations, 
of good-will from the Peruvian 
government, — which nobly con¬ 
fesses that we were proioked to 
die war by wicked designs on llie 
part of our enemies. No Govern¬ 
ment has made satisfaction to 
another, as Peru lias to this: for 
which magnanimity she is entitled 
to our most perfect esteem. 

Fellow-citizens: If peace has 
been concluded with that mode¬ 
ration which was to he expected 
between kindred nations, which 
ought not to have turned their 
consecrated arms against liberty 
and their common safety, we also 
have exercised lenity with the 
unfortunate people of the South 
who suflercd themselves to *he 
implicated in a civil war, or sod we¬ 
ed by the enemy. It is gratify¬ 
ing to tell you that in terminating 
these domestic dissensions, not a 
drop of blood has been sacrificed 
to the vengeance of the laws; and 
although a gallant General and 
his followers have fallen on the 
field of death, their punishment 
came from the hand of the Al¬ 
mighty, since from ours they 
would have obtained cnercy — 
that mercy which we extended to 
the survivors. Tljey are all in the 
enjoyment of liberty, notwith- # 
standing their errors. 
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Too much has the country suf¬ 
fered by these commotions, which 
we shall always recollect with 
pain : and if anything can mitigate 
our sorrow, it isihe reflection that 
. their origin is in no measure attri¬ 
butable to us, and that we have 
been as generous with our adver¬ 
saries as was in our power. The 
sacrifice of any delinquents on 
the altar of justice assuredly 
grieves us; and although lltepar- 
-~syiide has no claim to indulgence, 
yet many of them have received 
it from my hands, and perhaps 
those who least deserved it. 

Take for example the scene of 
horror which unfortunately 1 Ind 
to lay before you. Suppose it lo 
happen as oue of those formidable 
chastisements which Providence 
is pleased to give us in the course 
of our lives, for our correction. 
It is the duty of Congress to gather 
sweet fruits from this bitter tice, 
or at Jpnst to remove from under 
its poisonous shade. 

Had I not enjoyed the enviable 
privilege of calling you to repre¬ 
sent the* rights of the people, in 
order that, conformably u> the 
wishes of vour constituents, von 
might create or meliorate our in¬ 
stitutions, this would he the place to 
point out to youthe fruits of tw enty 
years, consecrated to the service 
of the country. But l ought not 
even to indicate, what other citi¬ 
zens have a right to ask of you. 
All can, and ought to submit their 
opinions, their fears ami desires, 
to those whom we have appointed 
to cure society of its confusion 
and frailtiqg. I alone am excluded 
from exercising this privilege of 
citizens, because having called you 
together and defined your prero- 
14 


gatives, it is not my business lo 
influence your councils in any 
manner whatever. And besides, 
. it would be irksome to repeat to 
the representatives of the people, 
that which Colombia publishes in 
characters of blood. My sole 
duty is, to submit without reserve 
lo the laws of the magistrates 
which you may create; and it is 
try only aspiration, that the will of 
the ^people may he proclaimed, 
respected, and fulfilled by their 
Delegates. 

To this end I thought proper 
to invite all the people to express 
their opinions with full liberty and 
security, under no other restric¬ 
tion than those which order and 
moderation ought to prescribe. 
The invitation has been complied 
with; and you will find in the 
petitions which will be submitted 
To y our consideration, the ingenu¬ 
e's expression of the will of the 
people. All the Provinces await 
vour decision; all the meetings 
which have been held for the ob¬ 
ject have been characterized by 
regularity and respect for the au¬ 
thority of the government and the 
Constituent Congress. We have 
only to regret the extravagance of 
the meeting in Caracas, concern¬ 
ing which both your prudence and 
wisdom ought to judge. 

I fear, not without some foun¬ 
dation, that when 1 speak of the 
Magistrate who is to preside over 
the Republic, my sincerity will be 
doubted. But Congress ought to 
be persuaded that its honor is op¬ 
posed to thinking of me for this 
station, and my own to its accept¬ 
ance by me. Would you*consid¬ 
er it decorous to devolve this pre¬ 
cious power upon the same man 
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who has assigned it to you? 
Could you, without injury to your 
reputation, give me your suffrages. 
Would not this be equivalent to 
my appointing myself. Far from 
you and from me be an act so 
unworthy. 

Obliged as you are, to consti¬ 
tute the government of the Repub¬ 
lic, you will find both within and 
without your dwn body, illustrious 
citizens who will fill the Presiden¬ 
cy with glory and advantage. All, 
all my fellow-citizens enjoy the 
inestimable priv ilege of appearing 
innocent to the eyes of suspicion, 
— 1 alone am stigmatised with 
aspiring after tyranny. 

Free me, I entreat you, from 
the reproach which awaits me if I 
continue in the occupancy of a 
post which never can be exempt 
from the charge of ambition, lie- 
lieve me, a new Magistrate is in¬ 
dispensable to the Republic. Thu 
people wish to know if I will ever 
cease to command them. The 
American Stales regard me with 
a distrust which may one day 
bring on Colombia evils similar to 
those of the war with Peru. 
Even in Europe there are not 
wanting those who fear that I shall 
discredit, by my conduct, the glo¬ 
rious cause ofliberty. Ah! what 
conspiracies and wars have we 
suffered, in consequence of at¬ 
tempts upon rny authority and 
person. These misfortunes have 
occasioned sufferings to the people, 
whose sacrifices would have been 
avoided, if from the first the le¬ 
gislators of Colombia had not 
compelled me to fill an office which 
has oppressed me more thttn war 
and nil its calamities. 

Show yourselves, fellow-citi¬ 
zens, worthy to represent a free 


people, avoiding every thought of 
considering me necessary to the 
Republic. If one man were ne¬ 
cessary to sustain a State, that 
State would not -deserve to exist, 
and in short could not exist. 

The Magistrate whom you se¬ 
lect will doubtless be aw Iris of 
domestic concord, a bond of fra¬ 
ternal union, a consolation to the 
parties that arc depressed. Around 
him all the Colombians will rally ; 
he will fold them in his arms, and- 
form them into one family of citi¬ 
zens. 1 w ill obey this legitimate 
magistrate with the most cordial 
respect; I will follow him as an 
annul of peace ; I will sustain him 
with my sword and with all my 
powers. Everything will add 
energy, respect and submission to 
the man of your choice. I give 
you iny oath for it, legislators ; l 
promise it in the name of the 
Colombian people and army ; the 
Republic will be happy Jf in accept¬ 
ing my resignation, you appoint to 
the Presidency a citizen dear to 
the nation : she will languish if 
you insist that I shall Amain in 
the command. Hear my entrea¬ 
ties : save the Republic : savtwny 
gkvjy, which is that of Colombia. 

Take the Presidency, which 
I respectfully resign into your 
hands. Henceforward* l am on¬ 
ly a private citizen, ready to de¬ 
fend the country and obey the 
government : my public functions 
cease forever. 1 make a formal 
and solemn surrender of the su¬ 
preme authority which the na¬ 
tional suffrages have conferred 
on me. • 

You belong to all the Provin¬ 
ces; you are tjieir«most select 
citizens: you have served in all 
public stations; you know the in- 
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terests of the people, both gene¬ 
ral and local*; you desire to regen¬ 
erate the Republic, which is fail¬ 
ing in all the branches of its ad¬ 
ministration. * 

Let my last act be, to recom¬ 
mend that you protect •theholy 
religion which we profess, — the 
overflowing fountain of heavenly 
blessings. The national treasury 
requires your attention, S&peciaWy 
in the system of collection. The 
public debt, which is the canker 
ol Colombia, demands of you its 
most sacred rights. The army, 
which has immense claims upon 
your gratitude, requires a thorough 
organization. Justice demands 
codes oflaws capabtaof defending 
the rights and innocence of free¬ 
men. All must be created anew; 
and it is your duty to lay the 
foundation of prosperity by estab¬ 
lishing the genera! bases of our 
political organization. 

Fellow Citizens: l am ashamed 
to say it—independence is the 
only blessing we have acquired, at 
the expense of everything else. 
But this gives us opportunity to 
regain what we have lost, under 
y*bur sovereign auspicos, with all 
flic splendor of glory and liberty. 

., Simon Bolivar. 

Bogota, Jan. 30,1830. 

On the 22d, General Sucre, 
President of the Constituent Con¬ 
gress, made a reply to the above, 
in which he says that the abdica¬ 
tion of Bolivar could not be accept¬ 
ed, inasmuch as he had ‘ solemnly 
promised to continue in the exer¬ 
cise of the Supreme authority, 
until tfie Congress should have 
promulgated a Constitution and 
named it$ Magistrates.’ 


VENEZUELA. 

On the 29th Jan. Gen. Paez 
issued the following proclama¬ 
tion : — 

Venezuelans ! Having made 
known in November your deter¬ 
mination of sejiarating yourselves 
from the other part of the territory, 
forming the Republic of Colombia, 
and your desires having been 
complied with, the four depart¬ 
ments which divided ancient Ven¬ 
ezuela, — Matnrin, Venezuela, 
Oronoco and Zulin, — have all 
desired the same thing, and have 
shown the like enthusiasm, not 
one town dissenting. The national 
opinion has been manifested with 
liberty, and the people of Vene¬ 
zuela have expressed at once thJr 
true wishes. 

Venezuelans! Having offered 
to sustain your constitution, and. 
being placed at the head of the 
army, 1 protest to you that no 
strange power will invade your 
territory; that the public tran¬ 
quillity will not he disturbed, and 
that I will uphold tlie national re¬ 
presentation in full security, in order 
to fix your future destiny, and 
commence the work of your pros¬ 
perity. In speaking with such 
certainty, I am borne out by the 
opinion of the people and of the 
brave and experienced generals, 
chiefs, and officers u ho form the 
army, and who protect the depart¬ 
ments, resolved to make the public 
cause triumph. 

The publication of Zulia is a 
pleasing incident for the Republic, 
which increases the integrity of 
its territory : and in receiving its 
votes, I have saluted them as wor- 
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thy Vcnczuclians who are relurn- 
imr to the bosom of their families. 
Liberty has appeared as the sun; 
and its powers have awakened the 
patriotism of the most heroic peo¬ 
ple of the new world. Unfortu¬ 
nate are those who oppose it, and 
more unfortunate are those who 
attempt to extinguish its light; — 
they will only meet with dead). 

Jose Antonio Paez. 

.Head Quarters, Valencia, ? 

29th January, 1SJ0. ) 


At w Colombian Tariff. 

Simon Bolivar, Liberator, President of the 
Republic, &x. 

Considering that the expenses 
of the Republic ha\c been in¬ 
creased, by the necessity of pre¬ 
serving it in a defensible condition 
with regard to Spain, who still re¬ 
mains obstinate in her pretensions 
of domination, and of arming to re¬ 
pel the unjust aggressions of Peru; 

That the discrimination be¬ 
tween different ports from which 
merchandize proceeds, adopted 
by the laws of the State, for the 
collection of great and small 
duties, if it was useful when es¬ 
tablished, has since become in¬ 
jurious to commercial nations; 

Finally, that it is absolutely 
necessary to insure the greatest 
possible revenue from import 
duties — the council of the State 
having been consulted — 

I decree — Art. 1. On imposts 
no other duty shall be collected 
in the ports than those known by 
that name to the laws of the re¬ 
public : all shall be consolidated 
into one, which were formerly 
known by various denominations. 
— [This article does not exclude 
those that have been collected 


under other names and regulations 
— as tonnage, anchorage and 
other port duties.] 

Art. 2. For the future the 
differences admitted by previous 
law's in the places of origin of 
foreign -merchandize, shall cease; 
and uniform and the same duties 
shall be collected, according to 
the provisions of this decree, on 
all, whether they proceed from 
Europe, the colonies of European 
nations, the United States of 
North America, the Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions, or the new American 
States. — [This is not at all to 
infringe any existing treaties.] 

Art. :». (This divides all mer¬ 
chandize 4 pid effects into six 
classes.) 

1st. Sheet iron, paper, medi¬ 
cines, cordage, cables, pitch, tar, 
precious stones, laces, cambrics, 
(battiste and fine), handkerchiefs, 
and tools of all sorts. These im¬ 
ported in Colombian vessels? pay 
1 -H per cent and in foreign ves¬ 
sels 18^. 

2d. Cloths or fabrics of cotton, 
wool, linen, hemp, or worsted, 
(except those comprehended in 
other classes), 18i per cent l m 
national vessels, and 22\ in foreigrt. 

3d. Ilals, of heaver, wool, 
cotton, silk, or straw, umbrellas, 
spermaceti, manufactured or not, 
olives, watches, of gold, silver, 
or-other metals, galloon, delft 
ware, and all sorts of fine and 
coarse glass —20J per cent in 
national vessels, and 25£.. in for¬ 
eign. 

4th. Silks and all silk fabrics, 
mock jewels, curried skins, orna¬ 
mental plumes and fans—22£ 
in national, and 2?£ in foreign. 

5th. Furniture and utensils, of 
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gold, platinum, silver, bronze, 
copper, tin, lead and sheet iron, 
dried fruits, &tc, all sorts of foreign 
tanned leather and bread stuffs, 
except those paying a specific 
duly—25 J per cent in national, 
and 30£ in foreign. , 

Oth. Glass chandeliers, Gre¬ 
cian lamps, mirrors, carriages, 
shoes, boots and other* leathern 
articles, house furniture^ made 
garments, perfumes, essences; 
scented waters, &tc, men’s and 
women’s riding saddles — 30£ 
per cent in national, and 35| in 
foreign vessels. 

All other kinds of goods, wares 
and merchandize, not included 
.above, and not subject to specific 
duties, imported in national ves¬ 
sels shall pay 25|, and in foreign 
30| on the arancel prices, or the 
valuation made in presence of the 
factors. 

The following articles shall pay 
the «pecified duties annexed to 
them. 

Matin factored steel, 40 reals 
per quintal, Cana, brandy, or its 
mixtures, common proof, 30r. pr. 
doz.; bottles do. in other condi¬ 
tion, 25r. pr. arroba; wine, or 
other brandy, common proof, 36r. 
pr. doz.; do. in other condition, 
30r. per arr. ;* Garlic, 30r. per q.; 
Aniseed*Glr. per do.; rice, IGr. 
do.; smoked or sailed beef, lOr. 
do. do. do.; pork, 24 do.; beer, 

12 r, per doz.; do. other condi¬ 
tion, 8 per arr.; cider, 12 r. per 
doz. or 8 per arr.; copper, in 
pigs, 32r. per q.; do. in sheets, 
36r. do.; cummin, 50r. do.; 
pastes, 2 or. do.; unwrought iron, 
or iron machinery or agricultural 
instruments, 16r. do. do.; manu¬ 
factured in otlier forms, 32r.; 

14* 


minestras, &c, 16r. do.; biscuits, 
40r. do.; flour, 8 r. per arr.; 
corn, barley and oatmeal, 4r. per 
do.; hams, 40r. per. q.; lard, 
50r. do.; Indian corn, 8 r. per 
fanega; playing cards, £r. per 
pack; oreganum, 50r. per q.; 
dry salt fish, 25r. per q.; do. in 
pickle, 4r. per *lb.; snuff, fine, 
4r. per lb.; all sorts of powder, 
lOOr. per q.; rapec, 4Sr. per 
hot. 5 salt, fir. per q.; tallow, 
IGr. per q.; do. manufactured, 
40r. per do.; vinegar, 12r. doz. 
hot. or fir. pur arr.; Champ, and 
Madeira wine, 24r. doz. or 18r. 
per arr.; all red wines, 9r. per 
doz. or 6 per arr.; other wines, 
18r. per doz. or 12 per arr. 

Art. 12 . The above duties are 
for imports in national vessels; 5 
per ct. to be added when import¬ 
ed in foreign. 

Art. 13. The importation of 
rum and its compounds to be per¬ 
mitted hereafter only in the ports 
between Angostura and Mara¬ 
caibo, inclusive. 

Art. 14. This decree shall go 
into full effect in all the custom 
houses of the republic, from the 
first day of July of the present 
year. 

Art. 15. Previous regulations, 
contrary to lhi§ decree arc re¬ 
pealed. 

Art. 16. The minister Secre¬ 
tary of State in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Treasury is charged 
with its execution and punctual 
fulfilment. 

Given at head quarters at Quito, 
May 8 th, 1829 — 19. 

Simon Bolivar. 

For His Excellency the Liberator. 

Jose B. Espiner, 
Secretary General. 
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BRAZIL. 


Speech, of the Kmperoi of Brazil 

Assembly, 3d 

Host august and nipst worth}' Represen¬ 
tatives of the Nation: 

With the greatest pleasure I 
now open the first session of the 
second Legislature of this ‘'Em¬ 
pire, and ain much gratified in 
being able to announce'to the 
General Legislative Assembly mv 
union with the Most Serene Prin¬ 
cess Donna Amelia Augusta Eu¬ 
genia de Lcuehtcnbourg, the 
present Empress, my most be¬ 
loved and esteemed wife. 

With the desired arrival of my 
august bride, the young Queen of 
Portugal and Algarves, my belov¬ 
ed and dear daughter, returned, 
■who (not abandoning her cause) 
is now under my protection and 
guardianship ; and although in 
the character of father and guar¬ 
dian, it is mv dutv to defend the 
cause of that sovereign ; howev¬ 
er, 1 shall be faithful to my pledge 
to the Assembly, ‘ that the in¬ 
terest and tranquillity of Brazil 
should not suffer in consequence 
of the affairs of Portugal.’ To 
your care and philanthropy I re¬ 
commend the Portuguese emi¬ 
grants, who, having preserved and 
even accompanied the legitimate 
Queen, are now at this Court in 
need of assistance. 

It is very flattering to me to be 
able to communicate to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly the firm continua¬ 
tion of an intercourse of harmo¬ 
ny and friendship between my- 
sell and the other Sovereigns and 


on the opening of the General 
May, 1830. 

States of both hemispheres. 
Treaties of commerce and navi¬ 
gation with the King of the Neth- 
crlands*and with the United States 
have been ratified, and copies of 
them already presented to you by 
my Minister of the proper de¬ 
partment, on the expiration ol the 
last session of the Legislature. 

I congratulate myself and you 
on the tranquillity which prevails 
in all the provinces of the Empire. 

My Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Judiciary Depart¬ 
ment, according to the provisions 
of the Constitution, will inform 
you of the causes which constrain¬ 
ed the Government to suspend foi 
some time the individual giitirau- 
tees in the province of Oara. 

Vigilant, and desiring to keep 
good order, it is my most imperi¬ 
ous duty to remind ton of the 
0 0 

necessity of restraining, by legal 
means, the continued abuse of the 
liberty of the press in the whole 
Empire, which threatens great 
evils; and it is the duty of the 
Assembly to put a slop to them. 

The affairs of the Treasury 
aad Judiciary, so often recom¬ 
mended by me, ought to deserve 
all the zeal and care with which 
the nation expects its Represen¬ 
tatives to receive it. The reform 
of those important branches of 
the public administration is of vi- 
lal interest to the prosperity of the 
Empire. J 

The Army and Navy cannot 
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but attract your attention; the 
first requiring a rigorous and regu¬ 
lar organization, while in the se¬ 
cond some reforms are absolute¬ 
ly necessary. 'The geographical 
situation of the Empire renders 
the maintenance of land* and sea 
forces a necessary and prudent 
measure. 

The slave trade lifts ceased, 
and the Government decided 
in employing all those measures 
which honor and humanity dic¬ 
tate to prevent its continuance 
under any pretence whatever; 
therefore, 1 think it absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to suggest that it is advi¬ 
sable to facilitate the emigration 
of useful persons to this country. 
Laws determining the distribution 
of uncultivated lands, and secur¬ 
ing the fulfilment of any agree- 
ni^nt made with the colonists, 
will be of manifest utility, and of 
great advantage in promoting in- 
dujtry generally. 

Public Education, which has 


been constantly the object of my 
Imperial care, requires all your 
attention. It is necessary that 
the principles of the Apostolical 
Catholic Religion professed by 
us, as well as its precepts and 
Christian morals, be carefully 
taught and practised in the ele¬ 
mentary schools of the Empire. 

I leave to the consideration of 
this Assembly the above-mention¬ 
ed Vecommendations. I feel con¬ 
fident in the wisdom and patri¬ 
otism* that will preside over the 
proceedings of this session, which 
will bring upon the legislators the 
blessings of a thankful country. 

Most worthy Representatives, &.c. 

I rely upon your co-operation 
as Brazilians, who only have in 
view the general interests of their 
country, and the consolidation of 
the Monarchical, Constitutional, 
Representative system, and the 
splendor of my Imperial Throne. 

The Session is opened. 


BANDA ORIENTAL. 

Tariff. 


9 

Department of the Treasury, > 
Montevideo, Juno 20,1S29. ) 

The General Constituent and 
Legislative Assembly has sanc¬ 
tioned the following law: 

Duties on Imports and Exports. 

CHAPTER I. OF MARITIME IMPOR- 
• TAT I ON. 

1 . Machines, agricultural im¬ 
plements* instruments of science 
and arts, books, prints and maps, 
are free of duty. 


2 . A duty of five per cent 
shall be paid on silk, raw or spun ; 
silk fabrics; embroidered gold 
and silver lace; watches ; trinfiP 
ets of gold and silver; saltpetre; 
plaster of paris; stone coal; 
bows and arrows of wood. 

3. A duty of ten per cent shall 
be paid on powder, tar* rosin and 
naval stores. 

4. A duty of fifteen per cent 
shall be paid on all article^, natu- 
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ral and manufactured, notbefora 
provided for in this law. 

5. A duty of twenty per cent 
shall be paid on sugar, mate herb, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, cinnamon, spi¬ 
ces, drugs, eatables in general. 

6 . A duty of twentyfive per 
cent shall be paid on furniture, 
looking glasses, coaches, volantes 
and mountings, saddles and trap¬ 
pings for horses, ready made 
clothes, shoes, liquors, branches, 
wine, vinegar, beer, cider, and 
tobacco. 

7. Salt shall pay a duty of two 
rials per fauega. 

8 . No duty shall be paid on 
raw hides of all kinds, hair, horns, 
rough tallow, gold and silver, 
stamped and in bars. 

9. One rial per package shall 
be paid on all articles or effects, 
which enter on deposit, unless 
they remain longer than thirty 
days, when two rials per month 
will be exacted for the lime they 
remain in deposit over the first 
thirty dajs. 

10 . The ports of entry and 
discharge in this Territory are 
Montevideo, Maldonado, Colonia, 
Soriano, and Sanclu. 

11 . The ports of the Uraguay, 
are included in the preceding ar¬ 
ticles, only uniil a general deposit 
shall be established for the whole 
river. 

12. Goods are only permitted 
to be entered on deposit at Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

chapter 2. or maritime expor¬ 
tations. 

13. Raw ox, cow, and calf 
hides shall pay a duty of two rials 
each. 

14. Horse hides shall pay a 
duty of one rial each. 

15. <A11 other articles the pro¬ 


duce of this State, not compre¬ 
hended in the above, shall pay an 
ad valorem duty of four per cent 
upon current prices. 

1 G. Except grain, small stores, 
flour, salt beef, wool on the skin, 
leather qnd all kinds of manufac¬ 
tures; also all foreign rfierclian- 
dize which has paid the import 
duty, shall be free of export 
charge. • 

17. Four per cent shall be 
paid on gold and silver, coined or 
in bullion. 

18. Merchandize in deposit 
shall pay two per cent on expor¬ 
tation. 

CHAPTER 3. MANNER OF COELECT- 
INU THE DUTIES. 

19. The duties shall be assess¬ 
ed upon the wholesale prices of 
the place, to bo determined by 
the Vista and two merchants, 
when the articles are despatched 
by the Custom House. 

20 . The merchants spoken 

of in the preceding article, shall 
be comprehended in a Use-of 
twelve, which shall he made out 
each mouth by the Consulado. 
Four shall be designated each 
month by the collector general, 
who ‘shall act alternately. * 

21. In case the interested par¬ 
ly shall claim deductions, and the 
Vista objects, in a difference ex¬ 
ceeding one per cent, a final 
decision shall be made by the 
collector general and two mer¬ 
chants drawn by lot from the 
list. 

22 . The arbitrators shall not 
separate without having decided 
— which decision shall te posi¬ 
tive. 

23. The operatipns of the ex¬ 
aminations and assessment shall 
be public, and the causes of their 
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decisions given to such merchants 
as may ask them. 

24. No innovation in this law 
shall be made, unless the same be 
sanctioned and published six 
months deforc its operation. 

Silvestre Blanco, President. 

M igl'el A. Beiiro, Secretary. 

Addition to the above Law. 

1 . Foreign merchandize ex¬ 
ported to Uraguay and Parana 
shall pay only one per cent and 
half of the Custom House charg¬ 
es, now exacted. 

2 . Vessels exceeding one hun¬ 
dred and fifty tons shall not enjoy 
this privilege. (Signed as before.) 

On the 7th of July the Hall of 
Representatives sanctioned the 
following law : 

J. From the publication of the 
present law, national and foreign 
vessels shall pay the port duties 
designated below. 

2 . Rational coasting vessels, 
plying* within the capes, shall ob¬ 
tain a ljpense for each voyage. 

3. Designates the price of the 
licenses. 


4. Foreign vessels shall pay 
three rials per ton. 

5. National vessels navigating 
the high seas, shall pay two rials 
per ton. 

6 . The duties designated in the 
former articles shall be paid, one 
half on the entrance and the other 
half on the clearance. 

7. National and foreign ves¬ 
sel^ which neither discharge nor 
take in cargo, and whose stay 
does not exceed six days, shall 
pay no duty comprehended in 
this Jaw. Those which remain 
longer shall pay the third part of 
the duties designated in articles 4 
and 5. 

8 . Coasting vessels belonging 
to the Argentine Provinces, shall 
pay the same duty in the ports of 
this province that our vessels pay 
in the ports of that State. 

9. All former duties arc sup¬ 
pressed. 

10 . Except the Consular du¬ 
ties and those for the benefit of 
the Hospital of Charity. 

Silvestre Blanco, President. 

Miguel A. Beiiro, Secretary. 


* * 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Imperial Parliarfient, 

The royal commission was 
read ; and the Lord Chancellor 
read the following speech : — 

My Lords*and Gentlemen: 

We ar^ commanded by his 
Majesty to inform you that his 
Majesty receives from all Foreign 


February 4, 1830. 

Powers the strongest assurances 
of their desire to maintain and 
cultivate the most friendly rela¬ 
tions with this country. 

His Majesty has se,en with 
satisfaction that the war between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
has been brought to a conclusion. 
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The efforts of his Majesty to 
accomplish the main objects of 
the treaty of 6th July, 1827, 
have been unremitted. 

His Majesty having recently 
concerted with his allies measures 
for the pacification and final set¬ 
tlement of Greece, trusts that he 
shall be enabled, at an early period, 
to communicate to you the partic¬ 
ulars of this arrangement, with 
such information as may explain 
the course which his Majesty has 
pursued throughout the pi ogress 
of these important transactions. 

His Majesty laments that he is 
unable to announce to you the 
prospect of a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the Princes of the House 
of Braganza. 

His Majesty has not yet deem¬ 
ed it expedient to re-establish up¬ 
on their ancient footing his Ma¬ 
jesty’s diplomatic relations with 
the kingdom of Portugal. — But 
the numerous embarrassments 
arising from the continued inter¬ 
ruption of these relations increase 
his Majesty’s desire to effect the 
termination of so serious an evil. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

His Majesty has directed the 
estimates for the current year to 
be laid before you They have 
been framed with every attention 
to economy and it will be satis¬ 
factory to you to learn that his 
Maif^tv will be enabled to make 
'^"considerable reduction in the 
amount of the public expenditure, 
without impairing the efficiency 
of our naval or military establish¬ 
ments. 

We are commanded by his 
Majesty to inform you, that al¬ 
though the national income, dur¬ 


ing the last year, has not attained 
the full amount at which it had 
been estimated, the diminution 
is not such as to cause any doubt 
as to the future prosperity of the 
revenue. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: 

His Majesty commands me to 
acquaint you, that his attention 
has been of late earnestly direct¬ 
ed to various important considera¬ 
tions connected with improvements 
in the general administration of 
the law. 

His Majesty has directed that 
measures shall be submitted for 
your deliberation, of which some 
are calculated, in the opinion of 
his Majesty, to facilitate and ex¬ 
pedite the course of justice in 
different parts of the United 
Kingdom j and others appear to 
be necessary preliminaries lo a 
revision of the practice and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Superior Courts. 

We are commanded to assure 
you, that his Majesty feeK confi¬ 
dent that you will give your best 
attention and assistance 'to sub¬ 
jects of such deep and lasting 
concern to the well being of his 
people. 

His Majesty commands us to 
inform you, that the export in 
the last year of British produce 
and manufactures has exceeded 
that of any former year. 

His Majesty laments that, not¬ 
withstanding tills indication of ac¬ 
tive commerce, distress should 
prevail among the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes in some 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

It would be most gratifying to 
the paternal feelings of his Ma¬ 
jesty to be enabled to propose 
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for your consideration measures 
calculated to remove the difficul¬ 
ties of any portion of his sub¬ 
jects, and at the same time com¬ 
patible with thQ general and per¬ 
manent interests of his people. 

It is from a deep solicitude for 
those interests that His Majesty 
is impressed with the necessity of 
acting with extreme paution in 
reference to this important sub¬ 
ject. 

His Majesty feels assured that 
you will concur with him in as¬ 


signing due weight to the effect of 
unfavorable seasons, and to the 
operation of other causes which 
are beyond the reach of legisla¬ 
tive control or remedy. 

Above all, His Majesty is con¬ 
vinced that no pressure of tem¬ 
porary difficulty will induce you 
to relax the determination which 
you have uniformly manifested, to 
maintain inviolate the public credit, 
and thus to uphold the high char¬ 
acter and the permanent welfare 
of th§ country. 


LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA.-GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


Honorable Gentlemen of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, and Gentlemen of the 

House of Assembly : 

,rf ¥ou are again convened for 
the despatch of public business ; 
andjt will be gratifying to me to 
give effect to the measures, which, 
fra^> ^ r our general and local 
knowledge of the Colony, may be 
propo&d as conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the peo¬ 
ple. 

. The activity and industry of 
the agriculturists in all parts of 
the Province*; their efforts to un¬ 
lock the country, and re.lch the 
Lakes with their surplus produce ; 
the successful culture introduced 
in the Western Townships ; point 
out the profitable result that may 
be anticipated from affording pro¬ 
per encouragement to this indi¬ 
vidual exertion and labor. 

Fortunately the difference of 
situation of several districts has 
been equalized by the opening of 
the Welland Canal; the extension 


of it to the Grand River will com¬ 
plete this first great Provincial 
enterprize ; and will require your 
immediate support and protection. 

These improvements must na- ' 
turally lead your attention to the 
St Lawrence, and to the mani¬ 
fest advantages that may be de¬ 
rived from perfecting the naviga¬ 
tion in that quarter. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 

I have directed a statement of 
the revenue and expenditure of 
the last year to be laid before you, 
with the estimate of supplies for 
the current year. 

From the accounts vou will 
perceive, that in consequence of 
the favorablereturnToftfieciuuoa, 
levied under the Statute of the 
] 1th Geo. 3d, the expense of the 
administration of Justice, and of 
that part of the Civil Establish¬ 
ment not provided for by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, or by the 
annual vote of the Imperial Par- 
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liament, has been defrayed en¬ 
tirely from those proceeds; and 
that a considerable balance ac¬ 
cruing from the excess of former 
estimates beyond the expenditure, 
remains at the disposal of the 
Legislature. 

The necessity of reforming 
the Royal Grammar School, was 
evident from your report at the 
close of last Session. 

In establishing a college, at 
York, under the guidance of able 
masters, the object which wo 
have in view, will, I trust, be 
speedily attained. 

The delay that may take place 
in revising the charter of the Uni¬ 
versity, or in framing one suitable 
to the Province and to the inten¬ 
tion of the endowment, must, in 
fact, under present circumstances, 
tend to the advancement of the 
Institution; as its use depended 
on the actual state of education 
in the Province. 

Dispersed as the population is, 
over an extensive territorv, a tren- 
oral efficiency in the common 
schools cannot be expected; par¬ 
ticularly while the salaries of the 
masters will not admit of their de¬ 
voting their whole time to their 
profession. 

Honorable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 

The King’s pleasure on the 
Rills reserved has not yet been 
communicated to me. 

. .Ur^niTftitid you to examine 
die Acts that may be about to 
expire. 

Your attention will also be 
drawn to another subject of im¬ 
portance, e the exposure of pro¬ 
perty : and the facility of depre¬ 
dations in certain districts, and 
the frequent cases of capital con¬ 


victions where, through the dis¬ 
pensing power of the Crown, it 
is thought advisable to arrest the 
sentence of the law, notwithstand¬ 
ing the evils that ,may arise from 
repeated mitigation, without a sys¬ 
tem of secondary punishment, or 
any means of disposing of of¬ 
fenders. 

With regard to the questions 
submitted to his Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment ; whatever difficulties 
may have occurred in determin¬ 
ing them or in reconciling the 
respective interests with which 
they are connected, the diligent 
investigation through which they 
are pushing evinces the earnest 
desire of his Majesty that this 
portion of his dominions should 
reap the full benefit of good Laws 
and free Institutions. 

The following Resolutions pass¬ 
ed the House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada at this Sessions 

Negro Settlers. 

1 . Resolved, That this Tfouse 
has just cause of alarm for the 
peace and security of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the western parts of this 
Province, by reason of the rff- 
ruored intention, on the part of 
the Canada Company, of intro¬ 
ducing Jargh bodies of Negro set¬ 
tlers into this Province. 

2 . Resolved, That, in afford¬ 
ing- such encouragement, the 
Canada Company seem not to 
have duly reflected on the dan¬ 
ger in which it involves the peace 
and happiness of the people ; and 
that the act of the Imperial Par¬ 
liament, constituting this Compa¬ 
ny, marks the subject of those 
resolutions as one .of the many 
evils which must result from Le- 
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gislation by the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment in matters of the internal 
concerns of tins Province. 

3. Resolved, That no subject 
calls more seriously for the atten¬ 
tion of the Legislature, than the 
settlement of the country, by all 
reasonable facility given to stran¬ 
gers to come into this Province 
and cultivate its wastes., 

4. .Resolved, That, although 
this House has long observed, 
without uneasiness, that fugitive 
slaves of color do, occasionally, 
escape into this Province; and, 
recognising the law of nature, 
which says, ‘that the fugitive 
shall not be delivered up to his 
pursuers/ this House is still un¬ 
willing to shut the door against 
the outcast; yet, the sudden in¬ 
troduction of a mass of Black 
Population, likely to continue 
without limitation, is a matter so 
dangerous to the peace and com¬ 
fort gf the inhabitants, that it now 
becomes necessary to prevent or 

by some prudent restric¬ 
tions, this threatened evil. 

5. Rholved, That, inasmuch as 
such a population, sometimes sur¬ 
passing, and at others approach¬ 
ing an equality with the whites, in 
several States of this Continent, 
has [h'oved, ifi various ways, high¬ 


ly inconvenient and dangerous to 
those States, it is too certain that 
the like disasters must flow from 
the same cause in this Province, 
if such projects be permitted to 
be effected. 

6 . Resolved, That the Com¬ 
mittee to whom was referred the 
petition of the inhabitants of Gos- 
field and Colchester, do bring in 
a bill, if it be practicable, during 
this'session, to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of Blacks and Mulattoes 
into tljis Province, as settlers par¬ 
ticipating in all the civil rights of 
the people of this Province. 

7. Resolved, That an humble 
address be presented to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Lieutenant Govern¬ 
or, requesting him to forward, 
with as little delay as possible, 
these resolutions to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies, to be by him, with His Ma¬ 
jesty’s gracious permission, laid 
before the Imperial House of 
Commons; and further request¬ 
ing His Excellency to discourage, 
as far as may be within his power, 
the introduction of such popula¬ 
tion, until the Legislature of the 
Province may be enable to ma¬ 
ture some safe enactment on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT OP LOWER CANADA. — UOVERNOR’s SPEECH. 

Legislative Council, Jan. 32,1830. convenience, and the public ser- 
Gentlemenoflhe Legislative Council, vice; and it affords me sincere 
Gentleman of the House of Assembly : pleasure to have it in my power 
I have called you together at a to congratulate you on tlie pros- 
time, which I believe to be the perous state of the affairs of the 
best suited both to your private Province. 

15 
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Under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, the distress which 
was so severely felt at this time 
\isl year, is no longer experienc¬ 
ed, and the scarcity which then 
prevailed, lias fortunately txciicd 
among the inhabitants of the eoun- 
■_;y, a spirit of active industry 
m their agricultural occupations 
which cannot fail to he attended 
with the happiest elfects. 

Commcrco has been enrvied 
m more extensively than usual, 
-lining llie past year, and with 
m.hc activity and enterprise. 

The Provincial Revenue has 
a!.-.o increased : and arrangements 
'i,iv been unde lor the seenritv 
> t :;ie Public Moneys, in the 
'iim is oi' tiie Receiver General, 
onthrmahly to the coinmuuieation 
made to you in the la.sl Sc-.-wion. 

It v,ill be gratilving to ion also 
i ‘earn, thnl elementaly Sehoois 
i:,:vi. been aery general!) c-trb- 
;sited throughout the Pimjiicc. 
Thai groin progress h. been 
made .0 iht iiuprovcnnel of in- 
:< rna' eommunicatioi.s— and that 
facilities lane been eHorded to all 
classes ol Hi." Majt'-tv’s 'idijects, 
to aottle on tin Waste hands ol 
i he ( "I'own, 

.Measures leave ib-o be-, u taken 
for the erection '•(' r'".v Light 
1louses mid for promoi'mi: tbe va- 
tious objects oi public improve- 
ment, for w hit'll pontoon v,;i i 
hbenljy .naad.fr 1 ' n the last Sus-'on. 

It lias been in) tamest end a- 
vor to see tiiiit the bounty of the 
Provincial Parliament was not 
misapplied, and i have, with thru 
view, established such regulations 
as appear to he necessary for 
guarding against abuses, and for 
insuring a faithful and judicious 
expenditure of the public money. 


Details on all the subjects will 
be laid before you, for your infor¬ 
mation ; and you will probably be 
of opinion, that the acts passed in 
the last Session ‘ r for llie encour¬ 
agement of Elementary Educa- 
lion, 5 and ‘ for erecting Light 
Houses in llte St Lawrence,’ re¬ 
quire revision. 

Gcntlcmen'of the House of Assembly 

The accounts of the Provincial 
Revenue and Expenditure for the 
last year will be laid before you 
a? soon as possible, and every 
information afforded you respect¬ 
ing them, which vou mav re- 
quire. 

Gentlemen of the Leg! dative Council. 
Gentlemen of the Hou-e of Assembly. 

Jt will be my duty lo convey 
to vou, by message, a communi¬ 
cation, which 1 have received His 
Majestv’s commands to makV to 
vou, upon the subject of the Fi¬ 
nancial Question, which has given 
rise to so much controversy in 
the Province; and 1 
submit to voiir consideration such 
mailers of public interest as l 
conceive will be conducive to the 
ecueltd welfare of the people* of 
this 1 loyal Colony. « 

I would also suggest the evie- 
dienev of passing a" law for the 
qualification of the Justices of the 
Peace, adapted to the situation 
;u;d circumstances of the Colony. 
The qualification being moderate, 
and either in real estates or in 
personal inconn. 

The erection of Court Houses 
and Gaols in some of the most 
populous counties in the .province, 
(when desired by the inhabitants) 
is another measure wliifli I would 
recommend to your consideration; 
but I will communicate to you by 
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massage my wishes on this sub¬ 
ject. 

Evils having been experienced 
by introduction of contagious dis¬ 
eases into tbe Province, it may 
be expedient to guard against ca¬ 
lamities # of this kind by some 
suitable enactment. 

The state of currency is a sub¬ 
ject which demands ydur atten¬ 
tion ; the adoption of soTne mea¬ 
sure appearing to be necessary to 
prevent the circulation of pista- 
reens, and other small silver coins, 
at a nominal value greatly exceed¬ 
ing their intrinsic worth. It is 
also most desirable that Legisla¬ 
tive Provision be made to insure 
the circulation of British silver 
money within the Province at its 
real value. His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment having sent out a consid¬ 
erable quantity of such money, 
with a view of its circulation and 
to its ultimately becoming the cir¬ 
culating medium of tlu: Country : 
I ro conjinend the subject to your 
' serious consideration. 

The •unfitness ot tbe Gaol at 
Montreal, as a place of confine¬ 
ment for so populous a District, 


[it;: 

has been frequently brought un¬ 
der your consideration; and l 
trust that the Session will not 
close, without provision being 
made, either for the erection of a 
new (mol, or for a Penitentiary 
where criminals may be kept ar 
hard labor, apart from prisoners 
who are confined previous to their 
trial. 

I suggested to you, by fli> Ma¬ 
jesty’s command, in the last Ses¬ 
sion, the expediency of levying a 
small tax upon such tracts of lair!, 
as remain in a waste and unim¬ 
proved condition; and, also ol 
establishing officers for the regis¬ 
tration of deeds; and to the-c 
subjects it is my duty again to cad 
your attention. 

Tbe pro. shi re of business la-1 
Session prevented your maturely 
considering several matters of im¬ 
portance that came under y r o:ir 
consideration ; and you may rely 
upon mv cordial concurrence 
in all matters which have for llieii 
object the general welfare of the 
Province, and the happiness of 
His Majesty’s Canadian sub¬ 
jects. 


FRANCE. 


Kind's Speech to the National Chamber.", 1830. 


Gentlemen : It is always with 
confidence that I sea assembled 
around my throne the Peers of 
my kingdom and the Deputies of 
the departments. Since your last 
Session, Important events have 
consolidated the peace of Europe, 


and tli^-^oorl understanding cs- 
tabiipWcd between my allies and 
myself, for the happiness of the 
people. War is extinguished in 
the East. The moderation of 
the conqueror and the amicable 
intervention of other powers, in 


4 
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preserving the Ottoman empire 
from the dangers which menaced 
it, has maintained the equilibrium 
and confirmed the ancient relations 
of States. Under the protection 
of the Powers which signed the 
treaty of 6th July, independent 
Greece will risejrom her ruins : 
the choice of the Prince called to 
reign over her, sufficiently pro¬ 
claims the disinterested and pa¬ 
cific views of the Sovereigns. I 
am engaged now in concert with 
my allies, in negotiations, of which 
the object is to bring about be¬ 
tween the Princes of the House 
of Braganza a reconciliation, ne¬ 
cessary to the repose of the Pe¬ 
ninsula. Amidst the grave events 
with which Europe was occupied, 
1 was fain to suspend the effect of 
my resentment against a Barbari¬ 
an power; but 1 cannot longer 
leave unavenged the insults to my 
flag. The reparation I mean to 
take, will, with the aid of the 
Most High, in satisfying the honor 
of France, redound to the profit 
of Christianity. 

The accounts of Receipts and 
Expenditures will be submitted 
to you — together with the esti¬ 
mate of ways and means for 
1831. I have the satisfaction to 
perceive, that, notwithstanding 
the diminution in the revenue of 
1829, compared with that of the 
preceding year, it exceeded the 
estimate of thd budget. A recent 
operation has shown what rate 
of interest loans may be obtained, 
and the possibility thereby of re¬ 
lieving the burdens of the State. 
A law relative to a sinking fund 
will be submitted to you. 

It will be connected with a plan 
for redeeming or exchanging 


stocks, which may, we hope, con¬ 
ciliate the expectations of the tax 
payers, with the justice due to 
those who have invested property 
in the public funds. The mea¬ 
sures which you will have to con¬ 
sider are intended to satisfy all 
these interests. They fnay fur¬ 
nish the means of meeting with¬ 
out new ’sacrifices, and in the 
course of a few years, the expen¬ 
ses imperiously required, as well 
for the protection of the kingdom, 
as for the prosperity of the com¬ 
merce and agriculture, by the 
works on the fortifications, and 
those of various harbors, the re¬ 
pair of roads and the completion 
of canals. You will also have to 
occupy yourselves with various 
laws relative to the judiciary or¬ 
der ; to several projects of pub¬ 
lic administration, and to trea¬ 
sures for improving the condition 
of retired soldiers. I have been 
afflicted by the sufferings of my 
people caused by a long mid rig¬ 
orous winter ; but public benerf- 
cence lias been prodigal of aid, 
and it is with lively satisfaction 
I have witnessed the generous 
zeal evinced for the relief of th- 
digence in every part of my king¬ 
dom, and particularly' in my g*,0d 
city of Paris. 

Gentlemen — The first want 
of my heart is to see France 
happy and respected, developing 
all the riches of her soil and her 
industry, and enjoying in peace 
the institutions of which 1 have 
the firm purpose to consolidate 
the blessings. The chanter has 
placed die public liberties under 
the safeguard of the rights of my 
crown : these rights are sacred : 
my duty towards my people is to 
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transmit them intact to my suc¬ 
cessors. 

Peers of France, Deputies of 
the Departments — I do not 
doubt of your co-operation in the 
good I desire to do ; you .will re¬ 
pel with'contempt the perfidious 
insinuations which malevolence is 
busy in propagating : if culpable 
manoeuvres should exciTe against 
my Government obstacles which 
I cannot and will not anticipate, I 
should find force to overcome 
them in my resolution to preservo 
the public peace, in the just con¬ 
fidence 1 have in the French, and 
in the love which they have al¬ 
ways evinced for their Kings. 

Address of the French Chamber of 
Peers to the King. 

^ire, — Your faithful subjects, 
the Peers of France, have heard 
with respect and gratitude the 
wokIs proceeding from the 
Throng. 

•’ '’'“"'They rejoice at the harmony 
which js established between your 
Majesty and your allies, and which 
your Majesty believes will confirm 
tlfe peace of Europe. 

* The war in the east is happily 
end; jlje moderation of the 
victor has corresponded with the 
wishes *of Europe, the Ottoman 
Empire will be preserved, and 
the balance of power remain .un¬ 
impaired. 

Greece will emerge from her 
ruins,—thanks to the assisting 
hand which you have outstretched 
to her. She will become inde¬ 
pendent under the protection of 
the Powers who signed the treaty 
of the 0th of July. The scep¬ 
tre of the Prince who has been 
called to the Throne will heal her 
15* 


dissensions. Unity, inseparable 
from monarchy, will give her 
strength. 

The success of the negotiations 
which your Majesty has underta¬ 
ken in concert with your Allies, 
to effect a reconciliation between 
the Princes of the House of Bra- 
ganza, would insure the repose 
of the Peninsula, put an end to 
divisions which are fatal to the 
commerce of the Two Worlds, 
and what is no less desirable, 
would strengthen the principle of 
legitimate succession to the throne. 

An enlightened dispenser of 
the treasure of France, and spar¬ 
ing of the blood of her sons, your 
Majesty has hesitated to avenge 
the insult which a Barbarian 
Prince has dared to cast upon the 
flag of your kingdom : feeling 
that impunity can no longer be 
extended, you meditate to ren¬ 
der profitable to the interests of 
France and of Christendom, the 
satisfaction which you will obtain. 
Christian nations will applaud so 
generous a design, and we await 
with confidence the communica¬ 
tions which your Majesty rntiy 
think desirable to make on this im¬ 
portant subject. 

The diminution of the He ve¬ 
nue of 1829, although it has sur¬ 
passed the anticipations of those 
who prepared the budget, calls 
for economy and new resources. 
These mav^fffPin a great de¬ 
gree fropr'fne law relating to the 
payment of the National Debt, 
ana from the proposed plan of 
reimbursement which your Ma¬ 
jesty is pleased to announce. The 
time has arrived for alleviating 
the public burdens, by reconciling 
the triple interest of the people, 
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of capitalists, and of the State, 
without detracting in that respect 
from the rights of each, and the 
principles of justice, which have 
established the credit of Franee, 
and which have raised it so high 
in modern times. J3y these mea¬ 
sures skilfully Combined, your 
Majesty will create the means of 
speedily meeting, without addi¬ 
tional sacrifices, the expenses 
which are required^ for the pros¬ 
perity of agriculture anti of.com- 
merce, for the public works, the 
completion of our sea-ports, the 
repairs of roads, and the con¬ 
struction of canals. We shall 
give to all these objects that seri¬ 
ous attention which is imposed 
upon us by that which is our duty, 
the seconding of the views of your 
Majesty, and concurrence in those 
great and useful operations. 

We shall pay equal attention to 
the examination of the laws rela¬ 
tive to the judicial department, to 
the public administration, and for 
bettering the condition of retired 
soldiers, which your Majesty de¬ 
signs to lay before the Chambers. 
The measures which your Ma¬ 
jesty has in contemplation for the 
purpose of soothing the declining 
years of men who have passed 
their lives in defending their King 
and their Country, wiil excite the 
gratitude of the arim and of all 
the citizens. 

When your i\fifj«$ly expresses 
the lively satisfaction yoc feel at 
the generous interposition'^/ the 
humane, in behalf of the indi¬ 
gent in all parts of the kingdom, 
and especially in your good city 
of Paris, during a long and severe 
winter, we are gratified in being 
able to remind your Majesty of 


that which the poor can liner 
forget — that your Majesty and 
your august family were the first 
to show' a brilliant example in 
that great work of benevolence. 

The jirst wish of your Majes¬ 
ty’s paternal heart is to* contem¬ 
plate France, in the peaceable 
enjoyment of her institutions, 
happy and respected. Sire, she 
will be so. Of what avail would 
malevolent insinuations he against 
the expressed declaration of your 
Majesty’s will, to maintain and 
consolidate these institutions ? 
The monarchy is their basis ; the 
rights of your crown will remain 
immoveable; they are no les:- 
dear to the nation than its liber¬ 
ties; placed under your protec¬ 
tion, thet strengthen the tie.- 
which hind the people to your 
throne and dynasty. France r is 
no less averse from anarchv than 
is her king from despotism. , 

If guilty manoeuvres should 
raise obstacles against yoiTV Gere 
eminent, they would be speedily 
surmounted, not merely W the 
Peers who arc the hereditary de¬ 
fenders of the Throne and Clus¬ 
ter, but that of an immense uia • 
jority of the nation. For it is \Jl.± 
wish and interest of all that'the 
sacred rights of the Crown should 
remain inviolate, and that in union 
with the public liberties, they 
should be transmitted to the suc¬ 
cessors of your Majesty, and to 
our latest posieiity, who are the 
heirs of our confidence and of oui 
love. 

The King answered this ad¬ 
dress, which was presented to 
him by the Chancellor, in the fol¬ 
low ing words : 
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Sm — The sentiments you 
communicate in the name of the 
Peers of France, are so much the 
more grateful to me as they prove 
that the Chamber has perfectly 
understood and felt th« tenor 
of my* speech. I rely up¬ 
on you, gentlemen, as you also 
ought to roly on my immovable 
resolution, and I douttt not, in 
conformity with your assurances, 
that the two Chambers will com¬ 
bine with me to give security and 
permanence to the happiness of 
my people. 


Address of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. 

The address was prepared in 
n Select Committee on the 12th 
and 13th of March, and on the 
15tii and 10th it was discussed in 
the Chamber with great warmth. 
The Address was carried, — 
Aye? 222, Noes ISO. Majority, 

4 > . 

Siiie, — It is with lively grati¬ 
tude lliTit your faithful subjects, 
the Deputies of the Departments, 
assembled round your Throne, 
have heard from your august 
the gratifying expressions of 
the confidence*you place in them. 
Happy ig being able to inspire 
your Majesty with this sentiment, 
they w ill render themselves worthy 
of it by the inviolable fidelity of 
which they here renew the re¬ 
spectful homage, and which they 
will further deserve by the loyal 
performance of' their duties. 

We rojoice with you, Sire, at 
the events which have consolida¬ 
ted the peace o£ Europe, strength¬ 
ened the concord already estab¬ 
lished between your Majesty and 
your Allies, and which have 


put an end to the war in the 
East. . 

May the unhappy people whom 
your generous succor has snatched 
from apparently inevitable destruc¬ 
tion, ultimately find that the pro¬ 
tection which your Majesty re¬ 
serves for them, will secure their 
independence, their strength and 
their liberty. 

Wc earnestly pray, Sire, for the 
success of the measures which you 
are taking, in concert with your 
allies, to effect the reconciliation 
of the Princes of the House of 
Braganza. It is an object worthy 
of your Majesty’s solicitude, to 
put an end to the evils by which 
Portugal is afflicted, without in¬ 
fringing the sacred principles of 
legitimacy, which should be pre¬ 
served inviolable for kings no less 
than for their people. 

Your Majesty had suspended 
the elfects of your resentment 
against a Barbary Power; but 
you have not deemed it expedient 
longer to delay requiring signal 
reparation for the insult offered to 
vour Maicstv’s fiac. We shall 
respectfully await the communi¬ 
cation which your Majesty will 
doubtless cause to be laid before 
us on a subject of such high im¬ 
portance. 

Sire, whenever it shall become 
necessary to defend the dignity of 
your Crown amU*» protect tlic 
commerceipf^France, you may 
rely oiuAfbsupport and devoted- 
ness/n }°ur people. 

The Chamber will readily con¬ 
cur in any measures whjch your 
Majesty shall purpose, for improv¬ 
ing the condition of superannuated 
soldiers. Such laws as may be 
laid before the Chamber relative, 
to the judicial department, and 
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the internal policy of the kingdom 
will be considered with the most 
careful attention. 

The diminution in the revenue, 
to which your Majesty has* refer- 
ed, is a fact, the importance of 
which we duly fepl. Our utmost 
endeavors will he employed in 
investigating the cause of the pub¬ 
lic distress, of which it is a symp¬ 
tom. 

Your Majesty has commanded 
a law project to he presented to 
the Chamber, relative to the Pub¬ 
lic Debt and Sinking Fund. Such 
projects will call forth , our utmost 
solicitude; both on account of the 
important questions which they 
involve, and of the necessity of 
maintaining a due balance between 
the different interests which are 
concerned therein. An equitable 
and judicious organization ofpublic 
credit will be a powerful means of 
prosperity for France, and will 
afford your Majesty a new claim 
to the gratitude of your subjects. 

But for the accomplishment of 
tills intended benefit a condition 
is required, without which, it 
would remain unproductive. This 
condition is freedom from unea¬ 
siness with respect to the future, 
which is the most solid basis of 
credit and the first want of indus¬ 
try. 

We, the Deputies of the De¬ 
partments, cofes<gd here, in obe¬ 
dience to your califli^yn all parts 
of your kingdom, lay bfei^e your 
Majesty the universal hormStge of 
a faithful people, still filled with 
emotion .at having beheld in you 
the most beneficent of all, in the 
midst of universal benevolence, 
and revering in you the accom- 
« plished model of the most affect¬ 


ing virtues. Sire, this people 
cherish aud respect your authority. 
Fifteen years of peace and liberty 
which they owe lo your august 
brother and yourself, have pro¬ 
foundly frooted in their hearts the 
sentiment of gratitude 15y which 
they are actuated towards your 
family. Their reason, matured 
by experience and by freedom of 
discussion, teaches, that in matters 
of regal authority, antiquity of 
possession is the most sacred of 
all titles; and that it is no less for 
their happiness than your glory, 
that remote ages have placed 
your throne in a region inaccessi¬ 
ble to storms. .Their conviction 
is in accordance will] their duty 
when they cousider the sacred 
rights of .your Crown as the surest 
guarantee of public liberty, .and 
the integrity of your prerogatives 
as necessary for its preservation. 

Nevertheless, Sire, in the midst 
of those unanimous sentiments of 
respect and affection entertaineu 
by the French people {or your 
Majesty’s person, there exists a 
strong feeling of disquiet, disturb¬ 
ing the security which France had 
began to enjoy, tainting the source 
of her prosperity, ,^nd wilier, v if- 
prolonged, might become fatal to 
her peace. Obeying the dictates 
of conscience and honor, and 
bound by the oath of allegiance 
which we have taken, and are re¬ 
solved to maintain, wc feel it in¬ 
cumbent on us to disclose the 
cause of this general uneasiness. 

Sire, the Charter which we owe 
to the wisdom of your aflgust pre¬ 
decessor, and whose benefits your 
Majesty has the firm resolution to 
consolidate, consecrates as a right, 
the intervention of the people in 
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deliberations on public interests. 
— This intervention ought to be, 
as it is in fact, mediate, wisely 
tempered and circumscribed with¬ 
in limits accurately defined, 
which we will never suffer to be 
transgressed. But this fight of 
intervention is positive in its object, 
inasmuch as it renders the concur¬ 
rence of the views of your Gov¬ 
ernment with the wishes* of your 
people, an indispensable condition 
for the regular course of public 
affairs. Sire, our loyalty, our 
devotedness to your Majesty, 
compel us to state that this con¬ 
currence docs not exist. 

An unfounded distrust of the 
sentiments, and of the judgment 
of your people, is the prevailing 
thought of your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. This fact is a cause of 
affliction and offence to your peo¬ 
ple. They are uneasy because 
their liberties are menaced. 

This distrust cannot reside in 
your npble heart: No, Sire, 
x ranee is not more desirous of 
anarchy t than is your Majesty of 
despotism. She deserves that 
you shall believe in her loyalty, 
as,t>n the other hand, she has 
faith in your promises. 

May the exalted wisdom of 
your Majesty pronounce between 
those who are wholly unacquaint¬ 
ed with public sentiment, and 
those who, with a thorough know¬ 
ledge and deep conviction of that 
sentiment, lay at the feet of your 
Majesty the aggrieved feelings of 
a people jealous of the esteem 
and of the confidence of their 
King. The royal prerogative has 
placed in the hands of your Ma- 

e the Cleans of maintaining, 
een the different branches of 
the legislature, that constitutional 


harmony which is a first and ne¬ 
cessary condition for the strength 
of the Throne and the greatness 
of France. 

To this Address his Majesty 
was pleased to make the following 
answer: 

Gentlemen , — I have heard the 
Address which you have just read 
to me, on the part of the Chamber 
of Deputies. I should have relied 
on the concurrence of the two 
Chambers, for effecting the good 
which 1 had contemplated, in or¬ 
der to consolidate the happiness 
of my people. I am grieved to 
hear from the Deputies that this 
concurrence does not exist. 

In my speech on the opening of 
the Chambers, I made known my 
resolutions; they are unalterable. 
The interests of my people forbids 
me to depart from them. My 
Ministers shall make you acquaint¬ 
ed with my will.- 

Only three days after, the King 
prorogued the Chambers to the 
1st Sept. 


Royal Proclamation. 

Charles by the Grace of God, 
&c. 

Frenchmen! —The last Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies misconstrued my 
intentions. I had a right to rt ckon 
upon their concurrence w T ith me 
in accomplishing the good I had 
in contemplation — they refused 
it to m rr\“ As the Father of my 
peoplf?, my heart was afflicted; 
as a King, I felt myself insulted. 

I prqnounced the Dissolution of 
that Chamber. 

Frenchmen! —Your prosperity 
is my glory — your welfare is 
mine. At the moment when the* 
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Electoral Colleges are about to be 
opened at every point of my king¬ 
dom, you will listen to tljp voice 
of your king. 

To maintain the Constitutional 
Charter, and the institutions it has 
founded, has been, and ever shall 
be, the object of my endeavors. 

But to obtain this end, I ousht 
to exercise freely, and cause re¬ 
spect to be shown to those sacred 
rights that are the appanage of 
my crown. 

In them exists the guarantee 
for the public tranquillity and for 
your liberties. The nature of the 
Government would bp impaired 
(altertc,) if culpable attacks were 
to weaken my prerogatives: and 
I should betray my trust, were I 
to submit to it. 

Under the protection of this 
Government, France has become 
flourishing and free. She is in¬ 
debted to it for her franchises, her 
credit, and her industry. There 
is nothing which France need 
envy in other States, and she has 
nothing to aspire to but the pre¬ 
servation of the advantages which 
site enjoys. 

Rely upon (lie maintenance of 
your rights. They arc identified 
with my own, and I will protect 
them both with equal solicitude. 

Do not suffer yourselves to be 
mislead by the language of insid¬ 
ious men, who are enemies to 
your repose. Repel all unworthy 
suspicions and unfounded fears, 
which w T ould shake public confi¬ 
dence, and might excite serous 
disorders. The designs of those 
who propagate these alarms, what¬ 
ever they may be, will miscarry 
before my firm and unchangeable 
resolution. Your security, your 


interests, shall not be compromised, 
any more than your liberties. 1 
watch with equal vigilance over 
the one and the other. 

Electors, hasteh to your Col¬ 
leges. Let no reprehensible neg¬ 
ligence deprive them of your pre¬ 
sence ! Let one sentiment animate 
you all — let one standard be 
your rallying point! 

It is ybur King who demands 
this of you; it is a Father who 
calls upon you. 

Fulfil your duties — I will take 
rare to fulfil mine. 

Given at our Palace of the Tuiller- 
ies, June 13, A. D. 1830, and 
in the 0th year of our reign. 

Charles. 

Report to the King. 

Paris, July 2fi, 1-30. 
Sire : Your ministers uoul^l he 
unworthy the confidence with 
which your Majesty had honored 
them if they longer delayed piscine - 
before vn\ a concise statement of 
our internal situation, and to inTfu- 
cate to your Highness the/lungers 
arising from the periodical press. 

At no period during the last 
fifteen years has this situation pre¬ 
sented itself under a more seriotis 
and afflicting aspocjt. Notwith-'" 
standing a prosperity unexampled 
in the annals of our history, signs 
of disorganization and symptoms 
of «onarchy arc manifested upon 
almost every point of the king¬ 
dom. 

The successive causes which 
have conduced to weaken the 
springs of the monarchical gov¬ 
ernment, operate to da^ to alter 
and change its nature — deprived 
of its moral force, the civfl authority 
within the capital and in the pro- 
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vinces, maintain but an unequal 
contest against factions. Perni¬ 
cious and subversive doctrines 
openly professed arc spread and 
propagated ampng all classes of 
our population — disquietudes too 
generally accredited, agitate die 

I mblic mind and torment society. 
?rom all quarters a guarantee is 
demanded for future safety. 

A maliciousness, actiw, ardent, 
indefatigable, is at work to over¬ 
turn the foundationsof order and to 
deprive France of the happiness 
which she enjoyed under the 
sceptre of her kings. Active in 
working discontent and stirring up 
hatred—it foments among the 
people a spirit of defiance and 
hostility against government, and 
seeks everywhere to sow the seeds 
of discord and of civil war. 

And, Sire, recent events have 
already proved that political feel¬ 
ings confined heretofore to the 
higher ranks of society, are begin¬ 
ning to he more generally felt, 
to fcxrite the popular mass. 
They have proved also that this 
mass is Aot always agitated without 
danger to those even who strive to 
sew re its repose, 

,A multitude of facts collected 
during the course of the late elec- 
torial opera ttohs, confirm these 
statements and afford a too certain 
presage of new commotions, did 
not your Majesty possess a power 
of remedying the evil. 

To an attentive observer, there 
everywhere exists a necessity for 
order, force and permanency, and 
the disturbances which appear the 
most opposed to such necessity, 
are in reality but the expression 
and testimony of it. 

These agitations, which cannot 


be increased without great peril, 
are almost exclusively produced 
an d excited by the liberty allowed 
to the pi-ess. A law of elections 
not less prolific in disorders, has 
witboutdoubt concurred and assist¬ 
ed to maintain them; but we must 
deny the evidence of our senses 
not to see in the? periodicals the 
principal focus of a corruption, the 
progress of which becomes daily 
more sensible as the origin of the 
calamities which threaten the 
kingdqm. 

Experience, Sire, speaks louder 
than theory, enlightened men even 
without doubt, whose patriotism 
cannot be suspected, carried away 
by the example of a neighboring 
people, have believed that the 
advantages of the periodical press 
would balance the disadvantages, 
and that its excesses would be 
neutralized by contrary excesses. 
It is not so — the proof is decisive 
and the question is now determin¬ 
ed. 

At all epochs the periodical press 
has only been, and from its nature 
must ever be, an; instrument of 
disorder and sedition. 

How numerous and irrefutable 
arc the proofs that may he brought 
to support this truth. It is by the 
violent and uninterrupted action 
of the press that we are to attri¬ 
bute those too sudden and too 
frequent changes in our internal 
policy. It has not permitted a 
regular and stable system of gov¬ 
ernment to be established in 
France, nor that continued and 
strefluous efforts should be made 
to introduce into the various 
branches of public administration 
those ameliorations of which they 
are susceptible. Every ministry 
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since 1S14, though formed under 
different circumstances, and actu¬ 
ated by different impulses, have 
been exposed to the same^attac-ks, 
and to the same unbridled expres¬ 
sions of passion. Sacrifices of 
every kind, concessions of power, 
alliances of party, nothing has been 
able to protect, them from this 
common destiny. This fact alone, 
so fertile in reflections, suffices 
to assign to the press, its true, and 
unvariablc character. It labors 
by continuous and persevering 
efforts daily repeated, to loosen all 
the bonds of obedience and sub¬ 
ordination, to weaken the springs 
of public authority, to sink and 
debase it in the opinion of the 
people, and to create for it every¬ 
where embarrassments and resist¬ 
ance. 

Its art consists not in substitu¬ 
ting for,a credulous submission of 
the mind the healthy liberty of 
examination, but to reduce the 
most positive truths to problems; 
not to invite a frank and useful 
controversy upon political ques¬ 
tions, but to present them in a 
false light and to resolve them by 
sophisms. 

The press has thus disordered 
the most upright minds, shaken 
the firmest convictions, and pro¬ 
duced in the bosom of society a 
confusion of principles which fa¬ 
vors the most disastrous attempts. 
Anarchy in doctrines is a prelude 
to anarchy in the state. 

It is worthy of remark, Sire, 
that the periodical press lias never 
fulfilled its most essential condition, 
namely, publicity. It may appear 
strange,,but it is no less true, that 
there is no publicity in France, 
taking this word in its just and 


rigorous acceptation. In the ac¬ 
tual state of things, facts, when 
not entirely supposititious, are 
only presented to many millions of 
readers curtailed, disfigured, and 
mutilated in a most odious manner. 
A thick cloud raised by the jour¬ 
nals disguises the truth,,and in a 
measure prevents a perfect under¬ 
standing between the government 
and the people. The kings, your 
predecessors, Sire, have been de¬ 
sirous freely to communicate with 
their subjects; but this is a satisfac¬ 
tion which the press is not willing 
that your Majesty should enjoy. 

A licentiousness which has out¬ 
stripped all bounds even upon the 
most solemn occasions, and neither 
respected the express wishes of 
the king nor the addresses made 
to them from the throne. The 
one has been mistaken or pervert¬ 
ed and the others have beerf the 
subject of perfidious commentary 
or bitter derision. It is thus that 
the last act of royal authority, the 
proclamation, fell into general 
credit even before it was known 
to the electors. * 

This is not all — the Press has 
a tendency to subjugate the sove¬ 
reignty and usurp the powers ,of 
the state. The pretended or gan_ 
of public opinion; r it aspires to 
direct the debates in the two 
Chambers, and it inco'ntestably 
exercises an influence upon those 
debates, no less baneful than de¬ 
cisive. This dominion in the 
Chamber of Deputies, especially 
for the last two or three years, 
has assumed a manifest charac¬ 
ter of oppression and, tyranny. 
We have seen in this interval the 
journals pursuing with insult and 
outrage numbers Whose vote ap- 
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pearcd to them cither uncertain 
or suspected. Too often, Sire, 
the freedom of the deliberations 
in this Chamber has fallen a sac¬ 
rifice to the renewed attacks of 
the press. 

We cannot qualify, .in more 
inodcrftc terms, the conduct of 
the opposition journals in relation 
to recent events. After having 
themselves provoked ?kn address, 
attacking the prerogatives of the 
throne, they have not scrupled to 
consider the reelection of the 22 1 
Deputies who voted this address, as 
a matter of principle, notwithstand¬ 
ing your Majesty objected to this 
address as offensive ; it attached 
public reproach to tire refusal of 
concurrence which was there ex¬ 
pressed ; it announced its un¬ 
shaken resolution not to defend 
thy rights of your crown so openly 
compromised. The periodical 
prints have paid no attention to 
tli* — on the contrary, they have 
considered it a duty to renew, to 
peipetuate, and to aggravate the 
offence. Your Majesty w ill de¬ 
cide if this rash attack should a 
longer time remain unpunished. 

• lint of all the excesses of the 
lire*-'., perhaps the most sferioiiN 
remains to [)p mentioned. Front 
the very commencement of the 
expedition, the termination of 
which has thrown a glcry so pure, 
anti | an eclat so durable, upon the 
noble crown of France, the press 
has criticised, with a violence un¬ 
heard of, the causes, the means, 
the preparatives, and chances of 
success of this expedition. In¬ 
sensible to national honor, no 
thanks to it that our ensign does 
not remain .tarnished with the 
insults of a barbarian. Indifferent 
1G 


to the great interests of humanity, 
it does not depend upon it that 
Europe is no longer subject to a 
cruel slavery, and shameful tribute. 

This was not enough. By a 
treason that should be amenable 
to our laws, the press has engaged 
itself in publishing all the secrets 
of the armament, in making known 
to the stranger the state of our 
forces, the number of our troops, 
that of our vessels, the indication 
of the points of station, the means 
to lie employed to overcome the 
inconstancc of the winds, and to 
land upon the coast. Every¬ 
thing, even to the place of disem¬ 
barkation, has been divulged, as 
if to afford a surer means of de- 
fencclothe enemy, an unexampled 
circumstance among civilized na¬ 
tions. By false alarms concerti¬ 
ng the dangers to be encountered, 
it has not feared to throw dls- 
couracenient into the army, and 
to mark for its hatred even the 
chief of the enterprise ; it has, 
so to speak, excited the soldiers 
to raise against him the standard 
of revolt, or to desert their colors. 
This is what the organs of a party, 
pretending itself national, have 
dare 1 to do. 

What it dares every day to 
perform in the interior of the 
kingdom, tends to nothing less 
than to disperse the ele" cuts o( 
public tranquillity, to dissolve the 
bonds of society, and unless they 
have deceived themselves, make • 
the earth to tremble under our 
feet. Let us not fear to reveal 
t(ic whole extent of our troubles, 
that we may the bettc^appreciate 
the* extent of our resources. 
Systematized defamation, organ¬ 
ized upon a grand scale, and di- 
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rected with unexampled persever¬ 
ance, extends even to the most 
J nimble of the public function¬ 
aries. No one of your subjects, 
Sire, if be receives the least mark 
of confidence or satisfaction, is 
secure from outrage. A large 
net, extending ovej* France, envel¬ 
opes all the public functionaries ; 
impeached before the public, 
they appear in a manner shut out 
from society; none arc spared 
kit those whose fidelity wavers; 
none are praised hut those whose 
fidelity falls a sacrifice— the rest 
are marked out sooner or later 
to he immolated to popular ven¬ 
geance. 

The press has not manifested 
iess zeal in attacking, with its cu- 
\enomed darts, our religion and 
our clergy, lt^> object is to root 
out the last ernes of religious 
sentiment':. Doubt not. Sire, hut 
by attacking the basis of our 
Jaith. corrupting the sources of 
public morals, and by heaping 
derision and contempt upon the 
ministers and altars of our holy 
religion, that it will accomplish 
its purpose. 

No force, we must avow* is 
capable of resisting so energetic 
a dissolvent as the press. At all 
periods, when its shackles have 
been stricken off, it has hurst 
forth and invaded the State. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of 
circumstances and the numerous 
chancres of individuals who have 
occupied the political arena, we 
cannot hut he forcibly impressed 
with the similarity of its effects 
during the; last fifteen years — in 
;• word, it is destined to recom¬ 
mence the revolution, the princi¬ 
ples of which it has so openly 


proclaimed. Placed and replaced, 
at different intervals, under the 
discipline of the censure, as often 
as it has regained its liberty it has 
recommenced its interrupted work. 
To insure greater success it 
has been sufficiently aided by 
the Departmental press," which, 
by exciting jealousies and local 
hatreds, by sowing consternation 
in the bosoms of the timid and 
by tormenting the authorities with 
interminable stratagems, have ex¬ 
ercised an almost decisive influ¬ 
ence upon the elections. 

Those last effects, Sire, are 
momentous; the more durable 
results may he remarked in the 
morals and character of a nation. 
A violent, lying and passionate 
polemic school of scandal and 
licentiousness, produces serious 
and profound altercations : it giyes 
a false direction to the minds of 
men, fills them with pmertions 
and prejudices, diverts them finm 
serious investigations, injures also, 
the progress of the Arts and the 
Sciences, excites among, ns a 
continually increasing fermenta¬ 
tion, and maintains, even in the 
bosom of families, fatal dissension^', 
and may gradually conduct uli 
hack to a state of b/ijbarism. 

Against such a variety of evils, 
engendered by the press, law and 
justice are equally compelled to 
ackiiowledgc their impotence. 
It would he superfluous to inves¬ 
tigate the caus< s which have ar¬ 
rested and insensibly rendered 
useless a weapon in the hand of 
power. It is sufficient to interro¬ 
gate experience and to 'remark 
the present condition of things. 

The proceedings of* the Ju¬ 
diciary furnish with difficulty an 
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efficacious repression. This truth, 
verified by observation, has for a 
long time been apparent to good 
minds: it has. lately acquired a 
more marked character of evi¬ 
dence. To satisfy the necessity 
which pave rise to it, repression 
should be prompt and powerful — 
on the contrary, it hqs remained 
slugnish, feeble, and almost void ; 
when it happens, the injury is 
committed and the punishment 
far from repairing the injury, adds 
to it the scandal of debate. 

Juridical proceedings tire ; but 
the seditious press never tires. 
The one is embarrassed because 
there is too much to punish, the 
oilier multiplies its forces by mul¬ 
tiplying its delinquencies. Under 
diliereut circumstances, prosecu¬ 
tions have had their different 
lehods of activity or relaxation. 
Jut what imparls to the pi\"S 
zc.y or lukewarmness on the part 
of the public minister, it seeks in 
an iuol'cfn.e of its excesses a 
guaiMulei to their impunity. 

Tin* iiiMifliciency, or rather the 
inutility of the precautions estab¬ 
lished by the laws in ibive, is 
demonstrated by the above-named 
facts, and it is equally established 
that the public security is com¬ 
promised by the press. It is time, 
it is more than time, to arrest its 
ravages. 

Listen, Sire, to this prolonged 
cry of indignation and conster¬ 
nation which arises from all parts 
of your kingdom. Moderate 
men, good citizens, and the friends 
of order, raise towards your Ma¬ 
jesty their supplicating hands. 
They beseech you to preserve them 
from the return of those calami¬ 
ties under which our forefather? 
so long groaned. These alarms 


arc too real not to be beam 
these wishes are too legitimate 
not to he listened to. 

There is but one means of 
satisfying them, it is to return to 
the Constitution — if the terms 
of the eighth article arc ambigu¬ 
ous, its measure is manifest. It 
is certain that the Constitution lias 
not conceded the liberty of tin 
press to journals and periodical 
writings. The liberty of pub¬ 
lishing our personal opinions does 
not certainly imply the right of 
publishing by way of speculation, 
the opinions of others. Tito one 
is a use of a faculty that the law 
is at liberty to trrant or to submit 
to restrictions; the other u 
speculation of industry, winch, 
like all others, and more than :..'l 
other?, supposes the Miperusion 
of public authority. 

The meaning of the Constitu¬ 
tion in ibis pirtifular is exaeily 
expi.si..ed by tin- law, of the 2 1st 
of October. 1-^1 1; we can place 
the more reliance upon this as the 
law was presented to the Chamber 
the full of Juhjlhat is to say, on* 1 
mouth only after the adoption of 
the Constitution. In JS19, an 
epoch when a contrary sy-tern 
prevailed in the Chambers, it was 
openly proclaimed that the peri¬ 
odical press was not governed by 
the Sih article. This fact is con¬ 
firmed by the laws even which 
have imposed the necessity of a 
censure upon the journals. 

Now, Sire, it only remains to 
be decided bow this return to the 
Constitution and the law of the 
21 st of October shall fie accom¬ 
plished. The present serious as¬ 
pect of aftairs has resolved the 
question. 

We must not deceive oursclvft 
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— we arc no longer in ihe ordina¬ 
ry condition of a representative 
government. The princijilcfis upon 
v Inch it was established have not 
remained untouched amidst po¬ 
litical \icissitudes. A turbulent 
democracy, which has penetrated 
even into our laws, is substituted 
for legitimate power. It dis¬ 
poses of the majority of elections 
irough the means of these jour¬ 
nals and of societies constituted 
with similar views, it paralyzes as 
much as in its potter the regular 
exercise of the most essential 
prerogatives of the crown, that of 
dK-olving the clectito chamber. 
By that even the constitution of 
the State is shaken, lour Ma¬ 
li-’y alone retains the power to 
preserve and establish it upon its 
beds. 

The rial it as well as the dmv to 

¥ 

h'sure its maintenance 1 , is the in- 
m... arable attribute of sovereignty. 
*\<> Government upon earth would 
he -table if it had not the right to 
I :o\ ihe for its own -ceurity. This 
lav. i- pre-existent to all other 
laws, because it is iounded in the 
nature of things. These are, Sire, 
maxims which acknowledge the 
sanction of time and the avowal of 
all civilians of Europe. 

But these maxims have a more 
derided sanction, that of the con¬ 
stitution itself — the 14th aitide 
has invested in your Majestt a 
sufficient power, not certainly to 
change our institutions, hut to con¬ 
solidate and render them immu¬ 
table. 

Imperious necessity permits you 
no longer to defer the exembf? of 
this supremo power. The rno- 
uk nt has arrived for a recurrence 
to uiea&pres which are in accord¬ 


ance with die spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion, hut, which are contrary to le¬ 
gal order, the whole resources of 
which have been .uselessly ex¬ 
pended. 

These measures, Sire, which 
ought to insure success, your min¬ 
isters do not hesitate to propose, 
feeling confident that justice will 
he assisted, by power. 

^ our .Majesty’s very humble 
and very faithful subjects. 

The Pres, of the Council 
of Ministers. 

Minister of Justice, 
Minister of the Interior; 
Minister of Marine, 
MiNifTKR of Finances, 
Minister of Ecclesiastic¬ 
al Affairs, 

-Minister of Public Works. 


Darn ,s nf tlir Kins 

Charles, by the grace of C*nd, 
King of France and Navarre. 
To all those to whom these pre¬ 
sents may come, greeting: llav- 
iiu re-ohed to prevent ihcTccur- 
lence of measures, which have 
exercised a pernicious influence 
upon 1 the late operations of the 
electoral colleges: wishing in 
consequence, to reform according 
to the principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion, those rules of election of 
which experience has taught the 
inconvenience, — we have recog¬ 
nised the necer: ity of employing 
the power in us vested, to provide 
by arts emanating from us, for the 
security of the State and the sup¬ 
pression of every enterprise di¬ 
rected against the dignity of the 
Crown. For thesq rearons, our 
Council being heard, we have or¬ 
dered and we ordain: 
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Art. 1. Agreeable to the 15th, 
3Gth, and 30th articles of the 
Constitution, the Chamber of De¬ 
puties will be composed only of 
Deputies of Departments. 

2. The income necessary to 
constitute an elector £nd the 
income ‘necessary to constitute 
eligibility, shall be exclusively con¬ 
fined to sums for which the elec¬ 
tor and the eligible shall be per¬ 
sonally unregistered in the rolls for 
imposition of direct and personal 
taxes in quality of proprietor or 
tenant. 

4. The Deputies will be elected 
and the Chamber will be re-open¬ 
ed in the form and for the time 
fixed by the 37th article of the 
Constitution. 

5. The electoral colleges will 
be divided into colleges of ar- 
rondisseincnts and colleges of de¬ 
partments, always excepting the 
electoral colleges of departments 
to 't'hich only one deputy is as¬ 
signed. 

G. the electoral colleges of 
arrondissements will be composed 
of all tfie electors who have their 
political domicile established in the 
aitoudisscment. The electoral col¬ 
leges of departments will beicom- 
posed of one fourth of the elec¬ 
tors paying "the highest tax in the 
department. 

7. The present limits of the 
electoral colleges of arroni^sse- 
rnent are maintained. 

8. Each electoral college of 
arrondissement will elect a number 
of candidates equal to the number 
of deputies of departments. 

9. Tiie college of arrondisse¬ 
ment will be divided into as many 
sections as it, has a right to elect 
candidates. This division will be 

1G* 


made proportionably to the num¬ 
ber of sections and to the total 
number of electors of the college, 
having regard as much as possible 
to the convenience of localities 
and neighborhoods. 

10. The sections of the electo¬ 
ral college of arrondissement may 
be assembled id different places. 

11. Each section of the elect¬ 
oral college of arrondissement will 
debt a candidate and proceed 
separately. 

12. The Presidents of the sec¬ 
tion of the electoral college of 
arrondissement will be named by 
the Prefects from among the 
electors of the arrondissement. 

13. The college of department 
will elect the deputies. Half the 
deputies of department must be 
chosen from the general list of 
candidates proposed by the colleges 
of arrondissement; nevertheless, 
if the number of deputies of de- • 
partment is odd, the division shall 
be made without reduction of the 
right reserved to the college of 
department. 

14. In case, either in conse¬ 
quence of omissions of double 
nominations, or of nominations 
made void, the list of candidates, 
proposed by the colleges of arron¬ 
dissement shall be incomplete if 
this list is thus reduced below the 
half of the requisite numbe*-, the 
college of department may elect 
one more deputy without reference 
to the list; if the list is reduc¬ 
ed below one fourth, the college 
of department may elect the whole 
nfimber of the deputies of depart¬ 
ment without reference to the lists. 

15. The Prefects, stib-prefects 
and general officers commanding 
the military divisions and the de- 
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partmenls, are not eligible in the 
departments where they exercise 
their functions. * 

16. The list of electors will 
be determined by the prefect in 
council of prefature — it shall be 
published five days before the 
meeting of the cplleges. 

17. Claims to the right of suf¬ 
frage, not acknowledged by the 
prelect®, shall be determined, by 
the Chamber of Deputies at the 
same time that they shall deter¬ 
mine upon the validity of the 
operations of the colleges. 

18. In the electoral colleges of 
department the two eldest electors 
and the two electors paying the 
highest taxes, shall perform the 
functions of scrutators — the same 
rules will be observed in the sec¬ 
tions of the college of arrondisse- 
ment composed of more than fifty 
electors. In the, other sections of 
the college, the functions of scru¬ 
tator will be exercised by the old¬ 
est and highest taxed of the elect¬ 
ors. The secretary will be nam¬ 
ed in the college of the section-) 
of colleges, by the president and 
scrutators. 

19. No one will be admitted in 
the college or section of college 
if lie is not enrolled on the Ihi of 
electors for said section. This 
list will he given to the president, 
and will remain ported in the 
chamber of sessions of said college 
during its operations. 

20. All discussion or delibera¬ 
tion whatever in the electoral col¬ 
leges is forbidden. 

21* The police of the college 
is inveslejd in the president. . No 
armed force can, without his de¬ 
mand, he placed in the vicinity of 
the place of session*-. Military 


commanders will be held subject 
to his request. 

22. The elections in the col¬ 
leges and sections of colleges will 
be decided by an absolute majority 
of the whole number of votes given. 
Nevertheless, if the elections arc 
not terminated after twice ballot¬ 
ing, the bureau will determine the 
list of those persons who shall have 
obtained'the greatest number of 

vT' 

suffrages at the second balloting. 
It shall contain double the number 
of names that there remain elec¬ 
tions to he made. At the third 
balloting the suffrages can only 
he giv en to the persons inscribed 
upon the list and the nomination 
will be made by the relative ma¬ 
jority. 

23. The electors will vote by 
tickets, [bulletins delisle] each 
ticket will contain as many names 
as there are elections to be made. 

21. The electors will write 
their vote at the bureau or'ihey 
will cause it to be there written by 
the scrutators. 

2.'). The name, the qualifica¬ 
tions, and the residence of each 
elector, that deposits his ticket 
or vote, shall he inscribed by the 
secretary upon a list destined r to 
verify the number of voters. 

26. Each balloting shall be 
continued during six hdurs, and 
tin; votes shall be counted during 
thfv sessions. 

27. A statement of the result 
of enrli session shall be drafted. 
This statement shall be signed by 
all the members of the bureau. 

2S. Conformably to the 46th 
article of the constitution, no 
amendment can be made to a law 
in the Chamber if it lias* been pro¬ 
posed or consented to by us, and 
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if it has not been returned to or 
discussed in committee. 

20. All regulations opposed to 
the present ordinance are annul¬ 
led. 

30. Our ministers are charged 
with the execution of die present 
ordinance. 

Given at St Cloud, the 25th of 
July, in the year of our Lord 
1830, and the s^th of our 
reign. Charles. 

By tho Kins; : 

The Proulent of the Council of Min¬ 
isters, 

Prince dt. Pogignac, 
Minister of Justice, 

ClIANTELACZE. 

Minister of the Marine, 

B\«ion D’Hzussez, 
Minister of the Interior. 

Count he Peyronnet. 
Minister of the Finance*. 

Montbf.g. 

The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 

)inl ol’public Instruction. 

Count nr. (teurnox Ranvigge. 
Tins Munster of Public Work-.. 

Capegge. 

■t 

Chaj-les— By the Grace of 
God, Kins: of France, and Na¬ 
varre. t To all those to whom 
diese presents may come, greet¬ 
ing : In accordance with the royal 
ordinance, hearing date of this 
day, i dative to the organization of 
die Electoral. Colleges, upon the 
report of our Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior. We have ordained and or¬ 
dain as follows: 

Art. 1. The Elector Colleges 
shall assemble, namely, the elec¬ 
toral colleges of arrondissement, the 
sixth of September next, and the 
electoral colleges of Department, 
die 18th of the same month. 

2. Tlic Chamber of Peers and 
the Chamber of Deputies of De¬ 
partment* arc* convoked for the 
28th of the month of Sept. next. 


« 

3. Our Minister of the Interior 
is charged with the execution of 
the present ordinance. 

Given at our Palace of St 
Cloud, the 25th of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1830, and 
the sixth of our reign. 

# Charles. 

By the King. 

The Minister of the Interior. 

Count de Peyronnet. 

* ______ 

Liberty of the Press Abolished. 

Charles, by the grace of God, 
King of France and Navarre. 
To all those to whom these pres¬ 
ents may come, greeting : Upon 
the report of our Counsel of Minis¬ 
ters, we have ordained and ordain 
as follows: 

Art. 1. The liberty of the 
press is suspended. 

2. The regulations of the first, 
second and ninth articles of the. 
1st section of the law of 21st 
October, 1S14, are in force : con¬ 
sequently no journal, periodical, 
or semi-periodical publication, es¬ 
tablished, or to be established, 
without regard to the matters 
treated of, can appear either in 
Paris, or in the departments, but 
in virtue of authorization, obtain¬ 
ed separately by the author and 
publisher. The authorization 
must lie renewed every three 
months. It may be revoked. 

3. This authorization may be 
provisionally granted, withheld or 
withdrawn from the journals, pe¬ 
riodical and scmi-pei iodical works, 
qpw published, or which may 
hereaftcr be published in the de¬ 
partments, by the Prefects. 

4. Journals and other writings, 
published in contravention of the 
2d article, will be immediately 
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seized. The presses and types, 
which served for their impression, 
will be placed under seal in a 
public depot, or placed hors dc 
service. 

5. No writing, under twenty 
sheets of impression can appear 
in Paris, without Authorization ob¬ 
tained from our Minister of the 
Interior and of the Prefects in 
the Departments. Writings pub¬ 
lished without authorization will 
be immediately seized. The 
presses and types, which* have 
served for the impression will be 
placed under seal in a public de¬ 
pot, or placed hors de service. 

G. The reports of trials and 
the memorials of literary and 
scientific societies, if they treat 
entirely or in part of political 
matters, are subjected to the 
above-mentioned authorization, a 
case in which the articles pre¬ 
scribed by article 5th, will be ap¬ 
plicable. 

7. All regulations opposed to 
the present are declared null. 

S. The present ordinance will 
be enforced in conformity to the 
4th article of the ordinance of the 
27th November, 1815, and of 
that prescribed by the ordinance 
of the 18th January, 1817. 

9. Our Ministers are charged 
with the execution of these pres¬ 
ents. 

Given at our Palace of St 
Cloud, this 25th of July, in 
the year of our Lord, eigh¬ 
teen hundred and thirty, and 
of our Sovereignty the si\th. 

Charles. 

By the l£ing: 

Prince de Polignac, 
President of the Council of Ministers. 


Dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Charles, by the grace of God 
King of France t and Navarre. 
To all those to whom these pres¬ 
ents may come, greeting: In 
virtue oT the fiftieth article of the 
Constitution, having been inform¬ 
ed of the manoeuvres practised in 
many paj*ts ot our kingdom to 
deceive and mislead the electors 
during the last operations of the 
electoral colleges, our Council be¬ 
ing heard, we have ordained and 
do ordain: 

Art. 1. The Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties is dissolved. 

2. Our Minister of the Interi¬ 
or is charged with the execution 
of this present ordinance. 

Given at St Cloud, the 25th 
day of July, in the yea/ of 
our Lord 1830, and the 
sixth of our reign. 

Charles. 

By the King : 4 

Ch. de Pevkonnet, 

Minister of the JAterurr. 

The Protest of the Deputies * 

The undersigned, regularly 
elected Deputies by the Colleges 
of Arrondissements,' by virtue of 

the lloyal Ordinance of the-, 

and conformably to the Constitu¬ 
tional Charter, and to the Laws 

relative to Electors of the-, 

and who are now at Pari. 4 , con¬ 
sider themselves as absolutely 
obliged, by their duties and their 
honor, to protest against the mea¬ 
sures which the advisers of the 
Crown have lately caused to be 
proclaimed for the overthrow of 
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the legal system of the election 
and the ruin of the liberty of the 
Press. The same measures con¬ 
tained in the Ordinance of the 

-j are, in the opinion of the 

undersigned, directly contrary to 
the Constitutional rights of the 
Chamber of Peers, to the public 
rights of the French, to .the attri¬ 
butes and to the decree# of the 
tribunals, and calculated to throw 
the Slate into confusion, which 
equally endangers the peace of 
tlic present moment and the se¬ 
curity of the future. 

In consequence, the under¬ 
signed, inviolably faithful to their 
oath, protest, in concert, not only 
against the said measures, but 
against all the acts which may 
result from them. 

And considering, on the one 
hand, that the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, not having been constituted, 
coul(| not be legally dissolved; on 
die other, that the attempt to form 
a new Cfiamber of Deputies in a 
novel and arbitrary manner, is di¬ 
rectly opposed to the Constitu¬ 
tional (’barter, and to the acquir¬ 
ed rights of the electors, the un- 
dorsignod declare that they‘still 
consider themselves as legally 
elected to the* Deputation by the 
Colleges .of the Arrondissements 
and Departments, whose suffrages 
they have obtained, and as inca¬ 
pable of being replaced, except 
by virtue of elections made ac¬ 
cording to the principles and 
forms prescribed by the laws. 
And if the undersigned do not 
effectively exercise the rights, nor 
perform all duties which they de¬ 
rive from their.legal election, it is 
because they are hindered by 
absolute violence. 


Many Deputies are expected 
at Paris tomorrow or the day after. 

[Here* follow a list of the names 

of sixtyfour Deputies.] 

• - 

Proclamation of the French Depu¬ 
ties. 

Frenchmen! *Franee is free! 
Absolute power has raised its 
standard ; the heroic population 
of Paris has overthrown it. Pa¬ 
ris, attacked, has made the sa¬ 
cred .cause triumph by arms 
which had triumphed in vain in 
the elections. A power which 
usurped our rights and disturbed 
our repose, threatened at once 
liberty and order. We return to 
the possession of order and liber¬ 
ty. There is no more fear for 
acquired rights, no more barrier 
between 11 s and the rights which 
we still want. A Government 
which inn) without dismay secure 
to us these advantages, is now 
the first want of our country. 
Frenchmen ! Those of your 
Deputies who are already at Pa¬ 
ris have assembled, and, till the 
Chambers can regularly inter¬ 
vene, they have invited a French¬ 
man, who has never fought but 
for France, the Duke of Orleans, 
to exercise the functions of Lieu¬ 
tenant General of the Kingdom. 
This is, in their opinion, the 
surest means promptly to accom¬ 
plish by peace the success of the 
most legitimate defence. The 
Duke of Orleans is devoted to 
the national and constitutional 
cafise. He has always defended 
its interests and professed its prin¬ 
ciple's. He will respect our 
rights, for he will derive his own 
from us. We shall secure to 
ourselves, by laws, all die, guar^ 
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antecs necessary to liberty, strong 
and durable. The re-establish¬ 
ment of the National Guard, with 
the intervention of the National 
Guards in the choice of the offi¬ 
cers. The intervention of the 
citizens in the formation of die 
departmental and municipal ad¬ 
ministrations. The jury for the 
transgressions of the press: the 
legally authorized responsibility of 
the ministers, and the secondary 
agents of the administration'. The 
situation of the military legally 
secured. The re-election of 
Deputies appointed to public of¬ 
fices we shall give at length to our 
institutions, in concert with the 
head of the State, the develop¬ 
ment of which they have need. 

Frenchmen ! The Duke of Or¬ 
leans himself has already spoken, 
and his lantruncc is that which is 
suitable to a free country. 1 The 
Chambers.’ says lie, ‘ are going 
to assemble : they will consider 
of means to injure the reign of 
the laws, and the maintenance of 
the rights of the nation. The 
Charter will henceforward he a 
truth.’ 


i’aris, July It]. (Noon.) 

Inhabitants nj Paris ! The 
Deputies of France, at this mo¬ 
ment assembled at Paris, have 
expressed to me the desire that I 
should repair to this capital, to 
exercise the functions of Lieuten¬ 
ant General of the Kingdom. 

I have not hesitated to come 

i 

and share your dangers, to place 
myself ip the midst of your hero¬ 
ic population, and to exert all my 
efforts to preserve you from the 
calamities of civil war and of an¬ 
archy* 


On returning to the city of Pa¬ 
ris, I wore with pride those glori¬ 
ous colors which you have resum¬ 
ed, and which I myself long wore. 

The Chambers are going to 
assemble; they will consider of 
the means of securing *ihe rcittu 
of the laws and the maintenance 
of the rights of the nation. 

The Charter will henceforward 
he a truth. 

LOUIS PlIlLLIPE d’OrLEAXS. 


Ordinances of the Piiutcnant 
(Jemral of the Kingdom. 

Paris, August 1. 

Art. 1. The French nation re¬ 
sumes its colors. No other cock¬ 
ade shall hereafter he worn than 
the tri-colored. 

2. The Commissioners charg¬ 
ed principally with the several 
Departments of the Mimstry, 
shall provide each, as far he is 
concerned, for the execution ol 
the present Ordinance. 

LOUIS PlIILLll'E n’OltLI’.ANs. 


Ordinanas of the lieutenant 
(j'uirnd of the Kingdom: 

1’aiis, Augusts 

Art. I. The condemnations »n- 
nouneed for political offences ot 
the Press, remain without eltect. 

2. The persons confined lor 
such offences are to be immedi¬ 
ately set at liberty. They are 
also relieved from fines and other 
expenses, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the duty. 

The proceedings instituted up 
to the present day are to cease 
immediately. « 

Louis Phillips d’Orleans. 

The Provisional Commissary 
of the Department of Justice, 
Dupont (de VEurc.) 
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NETHERLANDS. 
Proclamation of the King. 


We William, by the Grace of 
God, King of the Netherlands, 
Prince of Orange Nassau, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
&c, to all whom thcse*presents 
si mil come, greeting: 

Divine Providence, which has 
deigned to accord to this King¬ 
dom fifteen years of peace with 
the whole of Europe, internal 
tranquillity and increasing pros¬ 
perity, has just visited the two 
provinces with numberless calam¬ 
ities, and the quiet of many ad¬ 
joining: provinces has been either 
troubled or menaced. At the 
first jicvs of these disasters we 
hasten to convoke an extraor¬ 
dinary meeting of the Stales 
General, which, according to the 
terms of, the fundamental law, 
represent the whole people of 
Belgium, in order to concert with 
the Nobles the measures which 
the state of the nation and the 
present circumstances require, 

At t! ie same time, our tw r o be¬ 
loved sons, tlu;P rince of Orange, 
and Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, were charged by 
its to proceed to those provinces, 
as well to protect, by the foracs 
placed at their disposition, persons 
and property, as to assure them¬ 
selves of the real stated of things, 
and to propose to use the mea¬ 
sures the best calculated to calm 
the public" mind. This mission, 
executed with a humanity and a 
generosity t)f sentiment which the 
. nation will appreciate, has con¬ 


firmed to us the assurance that 
even when it is the most agitated, 
it will preserve dnd proclaim its 
attachment to our dynasty, and to 
the national independence; and 
howtiver our hearts may be af¬ 
flicted by the circumstances which 
have cpme to our knowledge, we 
do not abandon the hope, that, 
with the assistance of Divine 
Providence (whose succor we in¬ 
voke upon this important and 
lamentable occasion) arid the co¬ 
operation of every well-disposed 
man, and the good citizens, in the 
different parts of the kingdom, 
we shall succeed in restoring or- 
der, and re-establishing the agen¬ 
cy of the legal powers and the 
dominion of the laws. 

With this view, we calculate 
upon the assistance of the States 
General. We invite them to ex¬ 
amine whether the evils of which 
the country so loudly complains, 
arise from any defect in the na¬ 
tional institutions; and if it is 
possible to modify them, and par¬ 
ticularly if the relations established 
by Treaties, and the fundamental 
law, betw orn the two grand divis¬ 
ions of the kingdom, should, with 
a view to the common interest, 
be changed or modified. 

We desire that these important 
questions should be examined 
with care and perfect freedom; 
and we shall think no sacrifice 
too great, when we havfe in view 
the fulfilment of the desires, and 
to insure the happiness of the 
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people, whose welfare has been 
the constant and assiduous object 
of our care. # 

But, disposed to concur with 
frankness and fidelity, and, by the 
most comprehensive and 1 decisive 
measures, we are, nevertheless, 
resolved to maintain with firmness 
the legitimate rights of all the 
parts of the Kingdom, without 
distinction, and only to proceed 
by regular methods, and conform¬ 
ably with the oaths which we have 
taken and received. 

Belgians! Inhabitants of the 
different divisions of this beautiful 
country — more than once res¬ 
cued by Divine favor, and the 
union of the citizens, from the 
calamities to which it was deliv¬ 
ered up — wait with calmness and 
confidence for the solution of the 
important questions w hich circum¬ 
stances have raised — second the 
efforts of legal authority, to main¬ 
tain internal tranquillity, and the 
execution of the laws where tliey 
havc not been disturbed, and to 
re-establish them where they have 
suffered anv obstruction—lend 

•f 

your aid to the law, so that in 
turn the law may protect your 
property, your industry, and your 
personal safety. Let differences 
of opinion vanish before the grow¬ 
ing dangers of the anarch)', which, 
in several districts, presents itself 
under the most hideous forms, 
and which, if it be not prevented, 
or repressed by the means which 
the fundamental law places at the 
disposalof the Government, joined 
to those furnished by the zeal of 
the citizens, will strike irreparable 
blows at individual welfare and 
the national prosperity. Let the 
good citizens everywhere separate 


their cause from that of the agita¬ 
tors, and let their generous efforts 
for the re-establishment of the 
public tranquillity in those places 
where it is still menaced, at last 
put a period to evils so great, so 
that every trace of them may be 
effaced. * 

The present shall be generally 
published and posted up in the 
usual w*<iv, and inserted in the 
official journal. 

Done at the Hague, the 5th 
of September, of the year 
1830 and 17th of our reign. 

William. 

By the K ing : 

J. G . ueMey de Streefkerk 

The Spee'h delivered hy the King 
of the Netherlands on opening 
the Extraordinary Session of 
the States dent red. 

The extraordinary meeting of 
your High Mightinesses, which I 
this day open, is, by the pressure 
ofa filictingevents, becojne an im¬ 
perative necessity. 

In peace and friendship with all 
the nations of Europe, the Ne¬ 
therlands saw ako the war in the 
Colonial Possessions happily^nd- 
cd*. Peacefully it flourished — 
by order, commerce, and indus¬ 
try. J employed myself with the 
care of lightening the burthens 
of the people, and in the home 
department gradually in bringing 
into action the improvements which 
experience hid pointed out — 
when suddenly Brussels, and fol¬ 
lowing her example, several other 
places of the Kingdom, burst into 
rebellion, marked by'scenes of 
conflagration and plunder, of which 
the description to this assembly 
would be too afflicting for my 
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heart, for the national feeling, and 
for humanity. 

In expectation of the co-opera¬ 
tion of your High Mightinesses, 
whose assembling was my first 
thought, without delay every mea¬ 
sure dependent on me wi^s taken 
to stop the course of the evil, to 
protect the good intentioned from 
the had, and to save tlus Nether¬ 
lands from civil war. • 

To enter into the nature and 
origin of that which has taken 
place — to examine with your 
High Mightinesses its true charac¬ 
ter, its tendency, and probable 
consequences — are less the inter¬ 
est of our country at this moment, 
than to find the means by which 
the peace and order of the Gov¬ 
ernment and laws may not only 
he temporarily renewed, hut much 
more durably fixed. 

Rut in the midst of the conllict 
of opinions, the excitation of 
ptis.'jjon, and the diil’ercnt views 
and interests which arise, it is a 
very difficult task, hitili and mightv 
lords, to reconcile my wishes for 
the haifyinc^s of all my subjects 
with the obligation of oaths. I 
invoke then all your wisdom — 
nH your deliberation — all your 
firmness — in order that, being 
strengthenedVy the consent of the 
reprcsenjaiives of the nation, I 
may take, in concert with them, 
the measures which the safety of 
the country requires. 

In more than one quarter an 
opinion has been manifested that, 
to attain this object, ft would be 
desirable to proceed to a revision 
of the fundamental law, arid even 
to a separation of the Provinces 
which Treaties and the Constitu¬ 
tion have united. 

17 


This question, nevertheless, 
cannot be resolved, except in the 
forms prescribed by the same 
fundamental law, which we have 
solemnly sworn to observe. 

It will be the principal object 
of the deliberation of your liigh 
Mightinesses. I desire that your 
opinions may be'formed, and that 
they may also be manifested with 
that calmness and perfect freedom 
whifch a question of so much impor¬ 
tance requires. For my part, an¬ 
imated above all other sentiments, 
by a desire to insure the happi¬ 
ness of the Belgians whom Provi¬ 
dence has confided to mv care, 1 
am ready to concur with this 
Assembly in any measures likely 
to lead to it. 

This meeting has also for its 
object to acquaint you that cir¬ 
cumstances imperiously require 
that the Militia should remain 
embodied beyond the time during 
which, by the terms of the funda¬ 
mental law, it ought to be annual¬ 
ly exorcised in arms. 

The means of providing for the 
expenses which will result from 
this measure, and many others 
aricine: out of these fatal troubles, 
will he found for the present in 
the credit already opened. Its 
regulation shall be submitted to 
your deliberations in the next Or¬ 
dinary Session. 

Noble and Mighty Lords — 1 
relv upon your fidelity and patri¬ 
otism. 

Exposed before today to the 
tempest of revolution, I shall nei- 
tlrer forget the courage, the at¬ 
tachment, and the fidelity, which 
threw olF the foreign fokc, re¬ 
established the national existence, 
and placed the sceptre in my 
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hands, nor the valor, which, upon 
the held of battle, lias secured 
the Throne and consolidated the 
independence of the country. 

Though entirely disposed to 
comply with reasonable desires. 
1 will grant nothing to a spirit ot 
faction, and will never consent to 
measures which woidd saerilice 
the interests and prosperity of the 
nation to passion or violence. 

To conciliate, if it be possible, 
r verv interest, is the sole wish oJ 
mv heart. 


Abstract of Coon niton' 

As there has of late hi en a 
<_nod deal of dm-ir "ien about the 
Treaties which constructed the 
Kingdom of the Ncihei lands, the 
sourc-' of the contributions which 
repairt d the Bolide lorlrew and 
the obligations ol the Allied P>-we¬ 
irs to protect the Orange lamily 
in the possession of Sovereignly, 
pointcdlv alluded to hv the 
Kina of Holland at the opening 
of the States General, we make 
no anologv for publishing the fol¬ 
lowing abstract of all these Con¬ 
ventions : 

July ‘Jt. 1^1-! 

1 d signer/ by the Seen 1 ary of 
State of Mis Hoy a! J/ighniSs , 
the Prince of the Netherlands , 
for the, acceptunu oj the /Jc/gic 
Provinces. 

Art. 1. The union of Belgium 
with Holland shall he entire and 
complete, insomuch that tin 1 two 
countries shall form only one and 
the same State, governed by the 
Constitution already established 
m Holland, which shall be modi¬ 
fied bv common consent, accord- 
mg to new circumstances. 

2. There shall be no alterations 


in the articles of that Constitution, 
which secure to all forms of reli¬ 
gion equal protection and favor, 
and which guaranty the admis¬ 
sion ofeveiy citizen, whatever bo 
his religious creed to public cili¬ 
ces and employments. 

3. The Belgic Provinces shall 
he suitably represented in the 
Assembly of the States General, 
of which ihe ordinary sc-dons 
shall h<‘ held in time of peace al- 
ternaielv in a town of Jlolland 
and in a town of Belgium. 

-I. As ail the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands will he thus eonsti- 
tutiOiialh c^iinilated to ea< h oth¬ 
er, the (life-rent provinces "hall 
equahv ( njoy all the commercial 
and other advantages which their 
lvuiei live -dilution^ r< qniie, vvilh- 
out any reMi idion being imposed 
upon out oi' th.em lor the profit 
id another. 

immediately after tlu- union., 
the Prov iii'-i-s and town ol Beigi- 
ui*. shad he admitted to the com- 
metce and navigation of the colo¬ 
nies upon the "ame footing a-, the 
Pi ov huh s and Town" of •! loliand, 

li. The hurch ns of the two 
commies, as well as the advanta¬ 
ges, she!! he common. The 
delits contracted up to the time of 
the union shall ho paid out of the 
General Exchequer of the Neth¬ 
erlands. 

7. Conformably to the same 
ptVhciplc-, tlu: expenditure nc- 
cessarv for the establishment and 
preservation u- the fortifications 
on the frontiers of the New States 
shall be defrayed by the Genera! 
Exchequer, as it is the, result of 
an object interesting to the safety 
and independence of all the prov¬ 
inces in ill the whole nation. 
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8. The expense of establishing 
an(1 repairing the dikes shall be 
supplied by the districts which 
an; most directly interested in 
that part of the public service, re¬ 
serving tin; obligation of the na¬ 
tion in general to fumisli, assist¬ 
ance in case of extraordinary 
disasters. The tax is to he rais¬ 
ed in the same inode as is now 
used in Holland. • 

These eight Articles have beta) 
guaranteed bv Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and England. 

A ddilinned A rtirte to th< Connn- 
tjo/i bet wan Ui> Br it un it Ma- 
jc.'t)/a/id the Cnifed Proriures 
of the Aiitherlands, dotal 

London, \ii1, IS] I. 

In order to provide more effec¬ 
tually for the defence of the 
Stale formed by the union of the 
IJelrie Provinces with Holland, 
his Rrit.mic Majesty takes upon 
himself, and engages to defray 

tlie following expenses: 

• 

1. The pn\ men! of one million 
pounds sierling to Sweden, as a 
compensation for rights yielded 
by that country to Holland. 

2. A sum of .[ft 2,000,000 to 
bf* employed in concert with* the 
Prince Sovereign of the Nether¬ 
lands, and *n aid of an equal 
sum to he furnished by that Prince, 
upon the augmentation and for¬ 
tification of a line of defences for 
the Netherlands. 

To support conjointly, and in 
equal portions with Holland, such 
ulterior expenses as shall he mu¬ 
tually regulated and agreed upon 
bv the •above-named high con- 
trading parties and their allies, 
for the pirpi^se of consolidating 
and establishing finally, in a satis¬ 


factory manner? the union of the 
Nedierlauds with Holland, under 
the dominion of the House of 
Orange;"the said sum to be fur¬ 
nished bv Great Britain as its 

o' 

quota, not being to exceed three 
million pounds sterling. 

Convention. between Great Britain, 

the Net her land.'., and Jtussiu. 

sinned at Loudon, the 1 ) fh. of 

lWu _>), 7SI,5, relation to the Hr- 

ju n.se' inturred by the A Hie-- in 

carry inn 011 Hue c/gf/h;../ 

1'rdli r c. 

1. His Mniestv the King of 
the Netherlands engages io take 
upon himself the payment of a 
pint of the capital, and the integ¬ 
er which shall be due on die 1st 
of January, I8](i, on the Russian 
loan made in Holland, through 
the agency of home of I lope eg 
( \>., to lee amount of J-.’,000,000 
of florins of Hutcli emrenev. 
The annual interest of this sum, 
tugedier with the annual pavment 
foi the extinction of the debt 
which it created, shall he defray¬ 
ed by his .Majesty, and shall be¬ 
come a charge of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 

His Britanic Majesty engages 
on his part to recommend to Ins 
Parliament to place him in a con¬ 
dition to take upon himself an 
equal share of the capital ol the 
above-named loan, payable in the 
same manner. 

2. The said payments on the 
part of their Majesties, the King 
of the Netherlands and the King 
of Great Britain, shall cease, in 
ease the possession and .sove¬ 
reignty, which God fori ml, of the 
Belgic Provinces should pass or 
be separated a day from the do- 
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minion of His M&jesty the King 
of the Netherlands before the 
perfect liquidation of that debt. 

The interest to be pa‘id every 
year by each of these Powers is 
1,250,000 florins. The'sinking 
fund is 250,000 florins more. 

Treaty between the Netherlands 
and the Allies, ( Great Britain , 
Austria , Prussia, and Russia) 
dated 

Vienna, May 31,1S15. 

3. The ancient Duchy of Lux¬ 
embourg is ceded to the King ol 
the Netherlands, to be possessed 
in perpetuity and in full sovereign¬ 
ly. This great Duchy shall form 
one of the States of the Germanic 
Confederation, of which the King 
of the Netherlands .-hall also be 
a member. 

The town of Luxembourg shall 
he considered, in a military point 
of view, as a fortress of the Ger¬ 
manic Confederation. The King 
of the Low Countries shall, how¬ 
ever, have the right to name the 
Governor and Military Command¬ 
ant of that Province, liable to the 
approval of the Executive power 
of the Confederation, and to such 
other conditions as it shall be 
judged necessary to establish, in 
conformity with the future Con¬ 
stitution of the said Confedera¬ 
tion. 

By another Treaty of the 12th 
of $Iarch, 1817, of the same 
King, with the same Courts, the 
following modifications were in¬ 
troduced : 


1. A part of the pecuniary 
indemnity paid by France, being 
intended to strengthen the line of 
defence of the States which limit 
France, the King*of the Nether¬ 
lands shall receive for that object 
GO,000,000 of francs. 

2. He undertakes t<5 employ 
that sum on the works necessary 
for the dofencc of the frontiers of 
his States, conformably to the 
system adopted by the Allied 
Powers. 

3. lie renounces his quota of 
the general indemnity, and gi\e„- 
il up to Austria and Prussia. 

4. Owing to the intervention 
of England, he cedes to the 
King of Prussia the right of nam¬ 
ing the Governor and Command¬ 
er of Luxembourg, and consents 
to it so long as the general garri¬ 
son, which each party furnishes, 
shall he composed of three fourths 
of Prussian troops and one fourth 
of Bclgic troops, without /hat 
cession impairing in any^ respect 
his right of sovereignty over the 
town and fortress of Luxembourg. 

5. The administration of jus¬ 
tice, the collection of taxes and 
contribution of every description, 
as well as every other branch cf 
the civil administration of Luxem¬ 
bourg, remain exclusively in the 
hands of His Majesty, the King 
of the Netherlands. 

lily another convention, the 
force of the garrison of Luxem¬ 
bourg are to amount to 6000 men. 

The Guard Bourgeoise is un¬ 
der the authority of the King of 
the Netherlands. 
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GREECE . 


Greek Protocol , Feb. 3, 1830. 


Official copy of the Conference held 

at London , in the Foreign Office. 

Present, the Plenipotentiaries of France, 

Great Britain, and Russia. 

At the opening of the confer¬ 
ence, the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Britanic Majesty, and of his Most 
Catholic Majesty, expressed to 
"‘the Plenipotentiary of his Impe¬ 
rial Majesty, their wish to be in¬ 
formed in what point of view he 
considered the tenth article of 
the Treaty recently signed at 
Adrianoplc, between Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire — an article 
which has respect to the affairs of 
Greece. The Plenipotentiary of 
his Imperial Majesty declared that 
the tenth article of the treaty in 
question did not invalidate the 
rights »f the Allies of the Empe¬ 
ror, shackle the deliberations of 
the Ministers assembled in con¬ 
ference at London, nor place any 
obstacles in the way of the ar¬ 
rangements which the three Courts 
’should by common eonsefit ad¬ 
judge to bt^ piost useful, and best 
adapted to circumstances. After 
this declaration, the Plenipotentia¬ 
ry of his Britanic Majesty produc¬ 
ed to the conference a jfijjjt de¬ 
spatch, in which the Ambassadors 
of Great Britain and France at 
Constantinople transmitted a de¬ 
claration of the Porte, dated 9th 
of September, announcing ‘ that 
the Pdrte, having already adhered 
to the Treaty of London, now 
promises and engages, in addition, 
in the presence of the Reprcsen- 

17* . 


tatives of the Powers — parties to 
the treaty aforesaid, to subscribe 
entirely to all the determinations 
which the conference at London 
may decide on relative to its ex¬ 
ecution.’ The reading of this 
document caused a unanimous 
recognition of the obligation which 
the Alliance was under, to pro¬ 
ceed, in the first place, to the 
immediate establishment of an 
armistice by land and sea, between 
the Turks and Greeks. It is 
resolved, in consequence, that 
the Plenipotentiaries of the three 
Courts at Constantinople, their 
Residents in Greece, and the Ad¬ 
mirals in the Archipelago, shall 
receive, without delay, an order 
to demand and obtain from the 
contending parties, a prompt and 
entire cessation of hostilities. 

To this effect, instructions were 
agreed upon, and issued to the 
aforesaid Plenipotentiaries and 
Residents, and also to the three 
Admirals, for the re-establishment 
of peace between Russia and the 
Porte, permitting the Russian 
Admiral to take part in the opera¬ 
tions of his colleagues of England 
and France. The first Resolu¬ 
tions being agreed upon, the Mem¬ 
bers of the Conference, finding 
that the Ottoman declarations 
placed them in the position of 
'concerting such measures as to 
them should appear preferable to 
adopt in the actual state of affairs, 
and being desirous of adding to 
the anterior dispositions of the 
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Alliance such ameliorations as 
might be most conducive to the 
assuring new pledges foi*> the sta¬ 
bility of the peace about which 
they were employed, have, by 
common consent, issued the fol¬ 
lowing clauses: — 

First, GicecQ shall form an 
independent state, and shall enjoy 
all the rights, political, administra¬ 
tive. and commercial, attached to 
complete independence. 

Second, In consideration of 
these advantages granted lo the 
new State, and in deference to 
the wish expressed by the Forte 
to obtain a reduction of the fron¬ 
tiers fixed by the Protocol of the 
22d March, the line of demarca¬ 
tion of the Grecian boundaries, 
commencing at the mouth of the' 
River Aspropotamos, shall run up 
that river as hitrli as the Lake 

^ j 

d’AirJiclo Castro, crossing which, 
as well as those of Vrachori and 
Saurovitza, it shall abut to Mount 
Artolina, whence it shall follow 
the crest of Mount Oita, as far as 
the Gulf of Zeiloun, whence it 
reaches the mouth of the Sperchiu. 
All the lands and territories situate 
to the south of this line, which 
the conference has specially in¬ 
dicated, shall belong to Greece ; 
and all the lands and territories to 
the north of the same line shall 
continue to form pari of the Ot¬ 
toman empire. The whole island 
of Ncgropont and the isles Du 
Diable shall equally belong to 
Greece, together with the island 
of Skyro and those anciently 
comprised under the name of the 
Cyclades,,situate belwccn 30 and 
39 degrees of north latitude, and 
20 and 29 degrees of longitude 
from the meridian of Greenwich. 


Third, The Government of 
Greece shall be monarchical and 
hereditary, by order of primogen¬ 
iture ; it shall be., confided to a 
Prince who shall not be selected 
from the reigning families of the 
States subscribing to the Treaty 
of the Gth July, 1H27, and who 
shall bear the title of Sovereign 
Prince ok Greece. The clioict 
of this Prince shall be the subject 
of ulterior communications and 
stipulations. 

Fourth, As soon as the elan sex 
of the present Protocol shall have 
been communicated to the parlies 
interested, peace between the Ot¬ 
toman Empire and Greece shall 
be considered as ipso Jbfto estab¬ 
lished ; and the subjects of the 
two states shall be reciprocally 
treated, as respects the rights of 
commerce and na\ igation, as llfosc 
of other States at peace with the 
Ottoman Empire and w ith Greece. 

Fifth, Acts of Amnesty, *full 
and (-mire, shall be immediately 
published by the Ottoman Porte 
and the Greek Government. 

The Act of Amnesty of the 
Porte shall .proclaim that bo 
Grcqh in the whole extent of its 
dominions shall he deprived of 
his property, or disturbed in con¬ 
sequence of any part he may have 
taken in the Greek insurrection. 

The Act of Amnesty of the 
Grefck Go,.•rnmentshall proclaim 
the same principle in favor of all 
Mussulmans or Christians who 
shall have taken part against its 
cause ; and it shall be, moreover, 
understood and published, that all 
Mussulmans who shall wish to con¬ 
tinue to inhabit the territories and 
islands assignor! to Greece, shall, 
together with their families, enjoy 
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invariably the most perfect secu¬ 
rity* 

Sixth, The Ottoman Porte 
shall grant to .such of its Greek 
subjects as shall desire to quit the 
Turkish territory the delay of a 
year, foj the purpose of efispnsing 
of their property, and free egress 
from the country. Xhe Greek 
Government shall afford the same 
liberty to the inhabitants of Greece 
who shall wish to transport them¬ 
selves into the Turkish territories, 
w Seventh, All the Grecian 
forces, both by land and sea, shall 
evacuate the territories, places 
and islands which they may occu¬ 
py beyond the line assigned as 
the limits of Greece in the 2d 
Article, and shall retire within 
the same line with the least possi¬ 
ble delay. All the Turkish troops, 
by laud and sea, which occupy 
territories, places or islands com¬ 
prised within the limits above- 
mentioned, shall evacuate those 
islands, places and territories, and 
retire within the limits aforesaid, 
and cqfially with the least possible 
delay. 

•Eighth, Each of the three 
Courts shall retain the power as¬ 
sured to it hv the Gth Article of 
the ^Treaty df'Gth July, 1827, of 
guarantying, in concert, the pre¬ 
ceding clauses. The execution 
of carrying into effect of these 
different acts shall brt’OTTlc‘7 pur¬ 
suant to the aforesaid Article, the 
subject of ulterior stipulations 
between the high contracting par¬ 
ties. No troops belonging to 
either of the high contracting 
parties shall enter the territory of 
the new §tate without the consent 
of the other *two subscribers to 
the Treaty. 


Ninth, In order to avoid the 
collisions which can hardly fail, 
under existing circumstances, to 
arise from a contract between the 
Commissioners for the Greek de¬ 
marcation, when they shall be 
engaged in tracing out the Gre¬ 
cian frontiers, it is agreed that 
this task shall be confided to Brit¬ 
ish, French, and Russian Com¬ 
missioners, and that each of the 
three Courts shall nominate one. 
These Commissioners, furnished 
with * similar instructions, shall 
trace out the above-mentioned 
frontier, following with all possible 
accuracy the line indicated in the 
second article; they shall mark 
this line by boundary posts, and 
shall draw up two papers, signed 
by themselves, one of which shall 
be transmitted to the Ottoman 
government, the other to that of 
Greece. They shall he directed 
to complete their labors within 
the space of six months. Incase 
of any ditlerence of opinion be¬ 
tween the Commissioners, the 
majority of votes shall decide. 

Tenth, The provisions oi the 
present Protocol shall be immedi¬ 
ately transmitted to the Ottoman 
go\ eminent by the Plenipotentia¬ 
ries of 'the three Courts, who 
shall be furnished with common 
and joint instructions to this effect. 
The Residents in Greece belong¬ 
ing to the three Courts reserve to 
themselves the power of inserting 
the present stipulations in a formal 
treaty', to be signed at London, 
tQ be considered as carrying into 
execution that of the 6th July, 
182*7, and to be communicated to 
the European Courts, with an in¬ 
vitation to them to accede to it, if 
they shall think proper. 
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In conclusion — Having thus 
reached the end of a long and 
difficult negotiation, the three 
Courts congratulate each other 
sincerely on the perfect unanimity 
which has prevailed between them 
in the midst of circumstances the 
most delicate and important. The 
maintenance of this unanimity in 
such moments presents the best 
pledge of its durability ; and, the 
tKree Courts flatter themselves 
that this union, equally firm and 
beneficial, will not fail to corftribute 
to the consolidation of the peace 
of the whole world. 


Memoir of the Greek Senate, 

On the Protocol signed at London, the 
3d of February (2*.2d of January,) as 
well as upon the note by which this 
paper has been communicated to the 
Greek Government by the residents 
of the three allied Courts accredited 
to it. 

The ardent desire of delivering 
itself from the yoke of a long 
slavery, and of recovering its inde¬ 
pendence determined the Greek 
nation to undertake the war 
against Turkey. The same sen¬ 
timent during the unequal struggle 
inspired it with courage to face 
death and lent it strength to endure 
the most cruel privations. The 
Senate, seeing now that this bles¬ 
sing, so dear to all Greeks, is 
granted to them by the magnanim¬ 
ity, or of their august Protectors, 
is inspired, as well as the whole 
nation, with profound gratitude. 

Greece had no sooner taken 
up arms, than, experiencing \he 
want of order, she adopted the 
form of. government which she 
then judged the most suitable to 
her situation. At a later period, at 
the Congress of Trezenc she 


placed the helm of affairs for seven 
years in the hands of a man whom 
she regarded, and still regards, as 
worthy of her confidence. Con¬ 
siderations of high policy change 
at present this system of adminis¬ 
tration,* and Greece, destined to 
be governed by a Monarch, is 
about to possess in that character 
his Royal Highness Prince Leo¬ 
pold. T^he choice of a wise and 
virtuous Prince, wffiose high repu¬ 
tation precedes him, offers to 
Greece, the prospect of a happy 
future. She rejoices at this so 
much the more, as she learns that 
his Royal Highness has nobly re¬ 
fused to accept the glorious and 
difficult task of effecting the hap¬ 
piness of a nation, before he has 
secured the assent of that nation. 

The principle which has induc¬ 
ed his Royal Highness to for« r .n so 
generous a resolution, as well as 
the uprightness of his character, 
are the surest guarantees of his 
inclination to consolidate the na¬ 
tional liberties which Greece has 
consecrated in four assemblies, 
and w hich she esteems as neces¬ 
sary and as precious as existence 
itself. 

Other ties, equally formed by 
gratitude, already attach the fiation 
to his Royal Highness. The 
Greeks have learned, tVith emo¬ 
tion, the strong anxiety which he 
ha^wcv.x", to defend the principal 
interests of the state. 

The Senate considers the ex¬ 
tension of- thu boundaries as so 
closely connected with the real 
independence of Greece, it con¬ 
siders it so necessary for the ac¬ 
complishment of the generous 
intentions of the* Potoers who 
signed the protocol of the 3d of 
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February, that it cannot refrain 
from making the following obser¬ 
vations. 

1st. Upon the continent the 
provinces which, with a population 
of about 100,000 souls, are to be 
detached from the new, Greek 
stale, hat’c often opposed a barrier 
to the devastating torrent of the 
Ottoman troops. Upon the sea, 
the island of Candia, fthich has 
been exposed during nine years 
to all the calamities of war,— 
Samos, where the enemy’s forces 
-“Stive so often been repulsed,— 
Ipsara and Cassos, which did not 
fall until after an heroic resistance, 
— have acted as so many bulwarks 
against the fleets of Byzantium 
and Alexandria. With what feel¬ 
ings will the inhabitants of these 
unhappy countries see that they, 
the 9 first defenders of the cause, 
sink again into slavery, while their 
companions in battle are restored 
to liberty ? Ought the one to be 
torn away from a soil which the 
Turks have never dared to tread, 
and the other from a land stained 
with their blood, which recalls the 
recollection of glorious victories 
and the names of their most illus¬ 
trious chiefs ? Is it not to be fetored 
that in the excess of their despair 
they should renew the bloody 
scenes of Missolonghi and Ipsara ? 
We know the enthusiasm with 
which the inhabitants of these 
countries are attachecTto their na¬ 
tive soil, — we know also the char¬ 
acter of these warlikq races, and 
we shudder to think that the mas¬ 
sacre of a whole people may 
soon afflict the compassionate 
minds of the august Sovereigns 
who protect us. 

2d. The frontiers assigned to 


the continental part of the state 
are neither secured by mountains 
of difficult access, nor by deep 
rivers. *The Achclous and the 
Sperchius are, especially during 
the suifiiner, small streams, for¬ 
dable in several places. The 
boundary line, far from crossing 
precipices and ravines, passes over 
a flat and desert country, which 
offers no means of defence. To 
protect such frontiers a cordon of 
several thousand soldiers would 
be neocssary, and enormous sums 
of money, either to raise fortifica¬ 
tions or to procure shelter for the 
troops. 

The island of Candia, being 
excluded from the Greek state, 
and the Archipelago remaining 
thus exposed on the African side, 
it will be necessary to keep up 
constantly a considerable naval 
force. Greece, in its present state, 
although possessing the provinces 
which are about to be separated 
from her, and exempt also from 
the expenses required by diplo¬ 
matic relations, and a perfect 
internal organization, can hardly 
defray with its own revenue a 
third of its annual expenses. How 
then, will these revenues suffice 
when Greece shall he dismember¬ 
ed, and bounded by frontiers, the 
defence of which will require an 
exorbitant expenditure ? 

3. The provinces of Roumelia, 
ceded to the Porte, furnish two 
thirds of our land forces. If 
these soldiers return to their 
homes, Greece will be herself 
deprived of the sinews of her 
strength, — of those very arms 
which have so heroically defended 
Missolonghi and Athens. If they 
remain among us, placed in the 
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interior of the country, or upon 
the frontiers, will they be passive 
spectators of their tnisfoitunes, or 
faithful observers of peace ? The 
exclusion of the islands of Candia, 
of Samos, oflpsara, of Capos, oi 
Scio, of Ecaria, of Patinos, of 
Sero, of Calyntnos, of Assypalea, 
of Carpothos, anti others, will not 
fail to force the emigration of men 
inured to w nr, driven to despair, 
who will infest the Grecian Seas, 
giving themselves up to piracy, 
favored by the proximity *ot so 
many uninhabited inlets, and of 
desert and undefended shores. 
What will then become of the 
rising Stale of Greece? Where 
will then be the tranquillity on 
land? Where will then be the 
security of commerce at sea? 
Where would independent Greece 
find sufficient means for keeping 
up a large licet, and for paying 
numerous troops? 

4. The detached provinces of 
Roumclia, far from ghimt impor¬ 
tant revenues to the Ottoman 
empire, have always served as an 
asylum for a free and warlike 
people causing to the Porto 
almost continual uneasiness and 
expense. Will not these provinces, 
to the independent and warlike 
spirit of which a new impulse has 
been given by nine years of war, 
and which is placed, it may be 
said, at the portal of two state?, 
afford materials ready tobe inflam¬ 
ed by the slightest incident, and 
to rekindle the lire of war which is 
hardly extinguished. 

Let us, however, suppose cvei"y 
motive for a new struggle to have 
ceased, arid the martial character 
of these people given up to Tur¬ 
key to have been softened down : 


the Turks will occupy all the 
strong frontiers in the mountains, 
and will at every moment threaten 
the Greek State. They will 
henceforth excrcis'e an influence 
irreconcilable with the elevated 
views of the august monarchs in 
settling its fate. 

5. Even if the Porte should 
sincerely desire a lasting peace, 
would it^ subjects, accustomed 
in every age to insubordination, 
quietly conform tliemsehes to its 
wishes, and would not the inde¬ 
pendent Greeks of the borderin'? 
provinces, not being protected by 
a boundary strong by nature, be 
continually exposed to sudden 
invasions of the hordes of Albania 
and Asia? Where then would 
he the guarantee of a permanent 
peace between the Greeks and 
the Ottomans ? Have even prac¬ 
ticable means been ollered to the 
inhabitants of the countries sepa¬ 
rated from the Greek State*, of 
securing their property tin case 
they should wish to renounce their 
country ? No ; for if, according 
to the protocol of the .»d of Feb¬ 
ruary, the Turkish inhabitants of 
the Greek State are permittcd'ns 
the 'Greek inhabitants of the 
Turkish State are, t ^o sell their 
property and to emigrate, it is 
evident that to the former, such 
as the Turks of Eubtea, such a 
sale jjuglit ho possible and profita¬ 
ble, considering thanheir proper¬ 
ty is situated in a country which 
is destined t to enjoy the benefit 
and advantages of a regular ad¬ 
ministration : the case would be 
quite otherwise with the'Greeks, 
—with those of Acarnania, for in¬ 
stance, for whom, such a sale 
would be either of trifling advau- 
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tagc, or'altogether illusory. In 
lact, what man in his senses would 
purchase the property of an Ac- 
arnanian, in a country where arbi¬ 
trary power /done exists, and 
which is a prey to disorder? 

Independently of these fatal 
results, tile restriction of the lim¬ 
its will draw into independent 
Greece a large numbqr of indi¬ 
gent persons, who, witji tears of 
despair, will quit their native hut 
enslaved country. Can the in¬ 
habitants of the Greek State, 
„ 4 jnited as they are to them by the 
ties of fraternity and by solemn 
oaths, abandon them to their 
wretchedness ? Can they deliver 
up to misery of every kind, and 
to the scourge of epidemic diseas¬ 
es, a people already so often de¬ 
cimated by death. Members of 
the Greek family, do not these 
unfortunate individuals merit to 
he relieved in their afflictions? 
]>ut what are the means of relicv- 
ing*them ? Is it by means of the 
national* lands, or the funds of 
the public treasury ? The na¬ 
tional lauds ! 

The filth article of the Proto¬ 
col states, * The Aql of Amnesty 
<jf the Porte shall proclaim, that 
no Greek in the whole extent of 
its dominions shall ho liable to be 
deprived of his property, or in 
any way disturbed in consequence 
of the part which he may have 
taken in the iuspt. eotfOu of 
Greece.’ 

The Act of Amnesty of the 
Greek Government shall proclaim 
the same principle in favor of all 
the Mussulmans or Christians who 
may have taken part against its 
cause; apd it shall further he un¬ 
derstood and* promulgated, that 


the Mussulmaas who may be de¬ 
sirous of continuing to inhabit the 
territories and islands allotted to 
Gi •eece,*3hall preserve their prop¬ 
erties therein,’ &c. 

We will not dwell upon the ob¬ 
servation, that the amnesty which 
already, <le facto , exists on the 
part of the Greeks, never was, 
and never will he otherwise than 
illusory on the part of the Turks. 
Wo will he silent as to the fact 
that the same article relating to 
the amnesty, makes no mention 
of so many Greeks, who, plunged 
into misery, have been sold in 
Turkey, and concerning whose 
fate it is painful to the nation to 
remain uninformed. We will 
not enter upon these subjects, al¬ 
though of groat importance, and 
will only stop to examine another 
point which deserves most par¬ 
ticular attention. 

Does the article in question, in . 
establishing the inviolability of the 
Mussulman property, foresee only 
two cases ? The first, that 
of the Turks re-appearing in 
Greece as merchants, artisans, or 
proprietors of lands recently ac¬ 
quired by them ? The second, a 
case like that of the Turks of 
Euboea, <Ie facto, proprietors of 
land at the moment of the execu¬ 
tion of the protocol? Or does it 
also involve the restitution of 
properties formerly belonging to 
the Turks— a restitution entirely 
incompatible with the existence of 
the new State ? These proper¬ 
ties belonging of old to Greeks, 
Usurped subsequently by the 
Turks during their sway, and now 
re-purchased at the cost of rivers 
of blood, have either been alien¬ 
ated at different periods, or mon- 
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gaged during the negotiations for 
the two London loans. They at 
present maintain three fourths of 
a nearly naked population, and 
are at last destined either for in¬ 
demnities, or for the licfuidation 
of ancient debts of the State con¬ 
tracted at home. 

It would be aft irreparable mis¬ 
fortune, a catastrophe from which 
Greece would never recover, if 
the restitution of these lands vVcre 
to be attempted. 

The Senate, foreseeing ppthing 
but the most fatal results from 
this measure, considers itself as 
fulfilling a sacred duty in repre¬ 
senting to his Royal Highness the 
difficulty which it has in believ¬ 
ing that the Greek people, seeing 
themselves injured in their rights 
and dearest interests, will patient¬ 
ly submit to lose the fruits of their 
labors, and to see their present 
and their future welfare com¬ 
promised. Hut supposing even 
that, from prudential motives, dic¬ 
tated by imperious circumstances, 
they should remain silent, would 
they not soon become a herd of 
slaves in the midst of Turks, who 
would be powerful enough to op¬ 
press them; since, on the one 
hand, according to the acts an¬ 
nexed to the Protocol of the 3d 
of February, the Ottomans will 
be eligible to all public employ¬ 
ments, and since, on the other, 
they will, as Greek citizens, and 
by means of their wealth, possess 
the exclusive right of suffrage; 
would independence, this precious 
gift of the Allied Sovereigns, be 
in this case, of real benefit to 
Greece ? * What would the Greek 
have gained after nine years of 
bloody strife ? Living in a desert, 


among the bones of his massacred 
relations, he would only have 
legitimatized his eternal slavery. 

We will say more j should 
even the restitution not take place, 
the national lands will not suffice 
to relicye those of our brethren 
who will seek an asylum among 
us : will not, therefore, pecuniary 
resources* be necessary, in order 
to perfect and consolidate the in¬ 
terior organization, and to cover 
during several years the deficit in 
the revenue of the State ? In the 
official note from the Resident* 
of the Allied Courts which ac¬ 
companied the transmission to the 
Greek Government of the act of 
the 3d of February, it is said that 
the loan, this new pledge of the 
good wishes of our protectors, 
will he employed in the pay and 
maintenance of the troops which 
the Sovereign Prince shall fifid it 
necessary to raise for his service. 
The Greeks, nevertheless, flatter 
themselves that the revival of let¬ 
ters, the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture, of industry, and of com¬ 
merce, the indemnities (life to the 
navy and the armv, as well as 
the rewards .deserved by a great 
number of citizens, distinguished 
by their deeds, and plunged, into 
misery by their patriotism, will 
be the first object of thu paternal 
solicitude of his Royal Highness. 

There remains but one obser¬ 
vation ffiofU for us to make. 

The Residents of the Allied 
Courts have announced in their 
official communication to the 
Greek Government, that a stipu¬ 
lation agreed to betweemhis Most 
Christian Majesty and his Royal 
Highness, secures to tlte Greeks 
of the Western Church the en- 
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joyment of all political rights. 
This concession, conforming as it 
does, for the most part, to the ex¬ 
isting laws of the country which 
regulate civil rights, is alone suffi¬ 
cient to convince us that the 
Greek religion is to be tl\p pre¬ 
vailing one of the State. 

But how great would he the 
national joy, if the religion to 
which the Greeks owe their po¬ 
litical existence, what knowledge 
they possess, and the language of 
their ancestors, were to unite them 
M '•'♦holy ties to his Royal Highness! 
IIow great would be their enthu¬ 
siasm, if they were to see him 
who is to be the father of their 
country, oiler up to the Eternal 
Father in their temples the same 
worship. 

Napoli, the 10th of April, 1830. 
(Signed) 

The*President, Gcohge Sisini. 
The Sec’y, Panajoti Soutzos. 
A true copy. 

Napoti, (12th) 24th of April, 1830. 

The Secretary for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and the Commercial Navy. 
(Sffcnud) 

J. Rizo. 

Resignation of Prince Leopotd. 
m London, May 21,1830. 

The undersigned, after the most 
mature consideration, is unable to 
withdraw the opinion which lie 
communicated to the Plenijjpten- 
liaries, in his Note the 15lh. 
He cannot admit that the answer 
of the President of fSrecce to 
the Residents contains a full and 
entire adhesion to the Protocol. 
In his judgment, it announces a 
forced submission to the will ol 
the Allied Powers, and even that 
forced submission is accompanied 
18 


by reservations\>f the highest im¬ 
portance. 

The President distinctly in¬ 
forms the Residents that the Pro¬ 
visional Government, according 
to the dfecrees of the Council of 
Argos, has no power to convey 
the assent of the Greek nation. 
That it is well known to the Resi¬ 
dents, (who were present) that 
the decree in question declares, 
that* no arrangements entered 
into by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment with the Allied Powers, 
shall be binding upon the Greek 
nation till they are acknowledged 
and confirmed by its Representa¬ 
tives. That if the Representa¬ 
tives were called together, they 
would disobey the instructions of 
their constituents if they agreed 
to the propositions of the Allied 
Powers. But the last part of the 
President’s note bears still more 
strongly on the views of the oase, 
which the undersigned is com¬ 
pelled to entertain ; for the Presi¬ 
dent says, that with regard to the 
substance of the arrangement, 
the Government reserves to itself 
the power of submitting to the 
Prince, with the copy of the Note, 
such observations as they cannot 
conceal from him, without be¬ 
traying their trust towards Greece 
and the Prince. 

Here the undersigned feels it 
right to correct a mistake which 
might arise from the wording of 
the President’s letter of the 6th 
of April. 

The undersigned never gave 
the President reason to believe 
that he was likely to adopt the 
Greek religion. Thus are offi¬ 
cially connected with the answer 
of the Provisional Government 
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to the residents, thcJse observations 
and details of facts which the 
undersigned forwarded t to the 
Plenipotentiaries on the 15th. 
They are most important, as an¬ 
nouncing the opinions entertained 
by the Greek Senate as to the 
provisions of the Protocol, and 
their spirit and tendency is not 
for a moment to be mistaken or 
their consequences disregarded. 
The President expressly states, 
that the communication of the 
Protocol was received by the 
Senate in mournful silence — that 
after deliberate consultation, the 
Senate declared to him that they 
had not the power to accept the 
Act of the 3d of February ; and 
that, even if they had received 
that power from the nation, they 
could not lravc exercised it with¬ 
out failing in their duty towards 
their brethren. That they will 
never consent to the President’s 
being charged in the name and 
on the behalf of the nation with 
the execution of the Protocol. 
That the Allied Powers may ac¬ 
complish their decisions, but that 
they will remain strangers to them ; 
and that if orders arc given for 
their execution in the Provinces, 
no one will obey them. 

In another Despatch, dated the 
22d April, ulterior to his answer 
to the Residents of the 1 Glh April, 
to which the Plenipotentiaries 
allude as dissipating their fears, 
the President says, that the Sen¬ 
ate at length approves of his an¬ 
swer to the Residents, and is oc¬ 
cupied with an Address and ' a 
Memorial, which is to convey, ac¬ 
cording to his previous communi¬ 
cations, their reasons for refusing 
to comply with the arrangements 


entered into by the Allies. This 
Despatch, so far from dissipating 
the apprehensions excited by the 
former announcement, completely 
confirms them, for the President 
again refers to the observations 
which .are connected with his of¬ 
ficial answers to the Residents, 
and the whole clearly proves to 
the undersigned, that the real and 
unbiassed' opinion of the Greek 
Senate and people is firmly and 
irrevocably hostile to the decisions 
of the Allied Powers. The do¬ 
cuments referred to are annexed 
to the present note, and marked, 
A. II. C. The undersigned does 
not conceive it consistent with 
his character and feelings to sub- 

V. 

mit to be thus forced on an un¬ 
willing people, and to be connected 
in their minds with a diminished ter¬ 
ritory — the abandonment of their 
brethren in arms, and the evacua¬ 
tion of their lands and houses, 
from which hitherto the T;irks 
have never expelled them but by 
a temporary incursion — these 
results the undersigned always 
apprehended. In his communi¬ 
cation with the First Lord of the 
Treasury, of‘the 9th of February, 
he protested against going out’to 
govern the Greeks^ in pursuance 
of a Treaty which might also lead 
to the bloodshed and murder of 
their brethren. lie objected to 
the new boundaries as weak and 
insecure, In a military point of 
view, and claimed for the Greeks 
the right of opposing his nomina¬ 
tion. 

The undersigned must here 
observe, that at no period of these 
negotiations have any steps been 
taken towards the, drawing up of 
a Treaty, of which the Protocol 
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was never considered by him but 
as the basis, and to the importance 
of which he drew the Duke of 
Wellington’s attention in the same 
note. If this. Treaty has been 
delayed, it lias been delayed by 
no fault of the undersigned. He 
never concealed from the Pleni¬ 
potentiaries, that however he 
might be willing to iqake great 
sacrifices for the advantage of 
Gi eeee, they had no right to ex¬ 
pect that he would ever go to 
that country without that security 
4>r himself and the Greeks which 
could alone be found in the pro¬ 
visions of a solemn and ratified 
Treaty. Again, in his memoran¬ 
dum of the Kill of March, he ex¬ 
pressed himself in equally decisive 
terms, asserted that it would be 
necessary to conquer the ceded 
provinces from the Greeks, in 
order to give them to the Turks, 
and that the new Sovereign could 
not begin his reign by measures 
of "police in order to make the 
Greeks' abandon their own homes. 

If the Greek Senate had either 
expressed no opinion at all, or at 
least in such language as might 
admit the reasonable hope of their 
acquiescence in these measures, 
thejLindcrsigucd might have, how¬ 
ever unwillingly, consented to be¬ 
come tlje instrument of carrying 
the decisions of the Allied Powers 
into execution, and have endea¬ 
vored, as much fiz pebble, to 
alleviate their rigors and obviate 
their tendency. But their lan¬ 
guage is as uncompromising as 
their feelings are natural. 

The .undersigned is thus placed 
in this painful position in conse¬ 
quence gf his nomination being, by 
the same act,*connected with their 


compulsory treasures. His first 
act as a Sovereign will have to be 
either to compel his own subjects 
by force* of foreign arms to submit 
to the cession of their estates and 
properties to their enemies, or to 
join with them in resisting or evad¬ 
ing a part of that very Treaty 
which places him on the Throne 
of Greece. 

That one or the other alterna- 
liv* wiP be forced upon him is 
certain, because the country be¬ 
tween the two lines — Acarnania 
and part of Etoliu, which is now to 
be given up to the Turks — is, to¬ 
gether with the fortresses, in the 
peaceable possession of the 
Greeks. It is the country from 
which Greece can best supply 
herself with timber for building 
ships—it is the country which 
has furnished the best soldiers 
during the war. The chief mili¬ 
tary leaders of the Greeks have, 
been of Acarnanian or Etolian 
families. Subsequently to the 
arrival in Greece of the Protocol 
of the 22d of March, 1829, and 
the publication of the assent of the 
Turks to the excluded frontier in 
the Treaty of Adrianople, all the 
families which had survived the 
war returned and commenced re¬ 
building their houses and towns, 
and cultivating their lands; these 
people will never submit a<_ r ain to 
the Turkish yoke without resist¬ 
ance, and the other Greeks will 
no t — cannot — abandon them to 
their fate. 

In these circumstances, the duty 
.which the undersigned has to per¬ 
form towards Greece is clear and 
straight-forward. Throughout the 
whole of their transactions he has 
only contemplated the interests of 
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that country, and * has uniformly 
protested both in his written com¬ 
munications and his personal inter¬ 
views with the Ministers ol'England 
and the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Allied Courts, against the* Greeks 
being forced into arrangements, 
considered by them as contrary to 
their wishes, and destructive of 
those rights which, as the President 
justly observes, their great sacri¬ 
fices gave them a right to irtsist 
upon. 

When the undersigned contem¬ 
plated the high distinction of be¬ 
coming Sovereign of Greece, it 
was with the hope of being acknow¬ 
ledged freely and unanimously by 
the Greek nation, and welcomed 
by them as the friend through 
whose means their long and heroic 
struggles were to be repaid, by 
the security of their territories, and 
the establishment of their indepen¬ 
dence on a permanent and honor¬ 
able basis. 

It is with the deepest regret 
that the undersigned sees these 
hopes annihilated, and is forced 
to declare that the arrangements 


of the Allied Powers, and the 
opposition of the Greeks, deprive 
him of the power of effecting this 
sacred and glorious object; and 
would impose on«him an office of 
a very different character — that 
of a Delegate of the Three Allied 
Courts, appointed by thefn to hold 
Greece in subjection by the force 
of their arms. Such a measure 
would he*as repugnant to his feel¬ 
ings and injurious to his character, 
as it is in direct opposition to the 
objects of the Treaty of the Gill 
of July, in which the three Powsw- 
arp associated for the purpose of 
obtaining the pacification of the 
East. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
formally resigns into the hands of 
the Plenipotentiaries, a trust which 
circumstances no longer permits 
him to execute with honor to him¬ 
self, benefit to Greece, or adVan- 
tatre to the general interests of 
Europe. t 

lie begs the Plenipotentiaries 
to accept, Ike. 

Leopold Prince de Saxe. 
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CIIAP. 1. An Act, making 1 an appropria¬ 
tion for repairing and fitting out the 
Fugate [handywine. 

Approved December 211,1829. 

CHAP. 2. An Act to authorize the ex¬ 
change of cpi tain lota of Land be¬ 
tween the Cnivuisity of Michigan Ter¬ 
ritory and Martin Baum and others. 

C'H.W. 3. An Act to extend the time for 
locating certain donations in Arkan¬ 
sas. 

CHAf*. 4. An Act for the relief of Elijah 
Carr. , 

Approved January 13, 18.30. 

CHAP. 5. An Act. making appropriations 
for certain arrearages mtlie Naval ser¬ 
vice for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty nine. 

• • 

CHAP. fi. An Act for the relief of Lewis 
* Schrack. * 

CIIAI*. 7. An tel for the relief of Joel 
By ington. 

CIIAP. 8. * An Act for the relief of Na¬ 
thaniel B. Wood. 

CIIAP. 1). An Act for the rcl— f of The- 
opliilus Cooksey. * 

Approved J anuary 30, 1830. 

CHAP. 10. An Act mnlungppproprinlions 
for the payment of Revolutionary and 
Invalid Pensioners. 

Approved February 3,1830. 

• 

CHAP. 11. An Act to alter the time of 
holding the Ciicuit Court of the Uni¬ 
ted Stales for the District of Mary¬ 
land. 

18* 


CHAP. 12. An Act authorizing the Ac¬ 
counting Officers of the Treasury De¬ 
partment to pay to the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania a debt due that State by 
the United States. 

CIIAP- 13. An Act to amend 1 An Act to 
continue a copy light of John Rowlett.’ 

CHAP. It. An Act to authorize Survey¬ 
ors, under the direction of the Sccre- 
taiv of the Treasury to enrol and li¬ 
cense ships or vessels to be employed 
in the coasting trade and fisheries. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Amaica in Congress 
assembled, That, after the passage at this 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury he, 
and he is hereby, iiu csled with powers to 
authorize the Surveyor ol any port of de¬ 
livery. under such regulations as he shall 
deem necessary, to enrol and license ships 
or vcs-cls to he employed in the coal¬ 
ing trade and fisheries, in like manner 
as Collectors of ports of entry are now 
authorized to do, under existing laws. 

Sect. ‘2. And hr it jurther me ted. 
That any Suiveyor who shall perform 
the duties directed to he performed by 
the first section of this act, shall he en¬ 
titled to receive the same commissions 
and fees, as are now allowed by law to 
Collectors for performing the same du¬ 
ties, and no more. 

rtlAP. 15. An Act for the relief of the 
Widow and Children of Benjamin \V. 
Hopkins. • 

CHAP. 16. An Act for the relief of Nan¬ 
cy Dolau. 
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CHAP. 17. An Act for the relief of the 
Churchwardens of Elizabeth City Pa¬ 
rish, in the State of Virginia. 

CHAP. IS. An Act for the relief of Joseph 
Dixon. 

CHAP. 10. An Act for the relief of Orson 
Sparks and John Watson. 

CHAP. 20. An Act for the relief of James 
D. Cobb. 

CHAP. 21. An Act for the relief of Wil¬ 
liam Jacocks. 

CHAP. 22. An Act for the relief of John 
Long. 

CHAP. 23. An Act for the relief of Peter 
Ford. 

CHAP. 21. An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Benjamin 
Claik, deceased. 

Approved February 11, 1830. 

CHAP. 2.7. An Act to continue in force 
an act authorizing the importation and 
allowance of drawback on brandy ill 
casks of a capacity not less than fif¬ 
teen gallons. 

Sect. 1 . R tit enacted by the Senate 
and Hauic of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled , That the act entitled ‘ail act 
to authorize the importalionof brandy in 
casus of a capacity not less than fitted) 
gallons, and the exportation of the same 
for the benefit of a drawback on the du¬ 
ties,’ approved second March, one thou¬ 
sand eight bundled and twentyseven, be 
and the same is hereby, continued in 
force. 

CHAP 28. An Act making appropriations 
for the, Indian Department for the 
vear one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 

CHAP. 27. An Act making appropriations 
for certain Fortifications for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

CHAP. 28. An Act for the relief of Ezra 
Thurber and the legal representatives 
of Gideon King. 

CHAP. 2!> An Act for the benefit of Eli¬ 
jah I.. Clarke, of Louisiana, and of the 
heirs and legal representatives of 
Lewis Clarke, deceased. 

Approved February 27, 1830. 

CHAP. 30. An Act making appropriations 
for the Military Service for the year 
one thousand eight hundred ntni thirty. 


CHAP. 31 • An Act making appropriations 
for the Naval Service tor the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Approved March 11,1330. 

CHAr. 32. An Act making appropriations 
for the support of'Govermnent for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 

CHAP. 33. An Act for the rejjef of Rich¬ 
ard Biddle, administrator of John Wil¬ 
kins, Jun, formerly Quartermaster 
General of the Army of the United 
States." 

Approved March 13, 1830. 

CHAP. 3t. An Act for the further regu¬ 
lation of vessels bound up James Riv¬ 
er, in the State of Virginia. 

Sect. 1 . Re it enacted by the Senate* 
and House of Rcpt escnlatives of the 
United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled, Thai from and after the pas¬ 
sage ol this act, it shall not he necessary 
for any vessel bound up James River, in 
the State ol Virginia, to stop in Hamp¬ 
ton Roads, to deposit a mauilcst with the 
Collector at Norfolk. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of the master 
of the revenue cutter on that station, 
under the orders ol the Secretary Li the 
Treasury, to hoard all such vessels, to 
indoisc llicir manifests and to place an 
officer on boawlof each vessel bound up 
James River, having a cargo from a for¬ 
eign port. 

Sect. 3. And he it further enacted , 
That whenever there shall be no reve¬ 
nue cutter on that station foi tly purpose 
of boarding vessels, or when the slate of 
the weather may be «ucli as to render it 
impracticable to send an officer on board 
any vessel bound up James River, hav¬ 
ing a cargo hum a foreign port, the cap¬ 
tain is hereby autlioi r/.cd and directed to 
deposit, with the Smftyor at Hampton, 
a copy of the manifest of the cargo on 
boaid said vessel. 

CHAP. 3j. An Act to continue in force 
‘ An Act authorizing certain Soldiers 
in tin late jvarto surrender the bounty 
lands dinwn by them, and to locate 
others in lieu theienf,' a no for other 
purposes. 

Sect. 1. Re it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled. That the aet of too twenty- 
second of May, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twentysix, entitled 1 Ail Act 
authorizing certain BJdters in the lute 
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war to surrender the bounty lands drawn 
by them, and to locate others in lieu 
thereof,’ be, and the same is hereby, 
continued in force for the term of five 
years. And the provisions of the above 
recited act shall be, and are hereby, ex¬ 
tended to those having like claims in the 
States of Illinois and Missouri. 

CHAP. 3f>. An Act for the relief of An¬ 
toine Prudhoinmc, Louis Closeau 
and Gilbert Closeau, of Louisiana. 

CII\P. 37. An Act for the relief of tbc 
heirs of John Pierre U&nderncau, de¬ 
ceased. 

CHAP. 38. An Act for the relief of Hya¬ 
cinth Bernard. 

fill A P. 3‘1. An Act to provide for taking 
the fifth Census or enumeration of the 
inhabitants ot the United States. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Bmenca in Congress 
assembled. That the Marshals of the 
several Districts of the United States, 
and of the Deduct of Columbia, and of 
the Temtoriis of Michigan, Arkansas 
and of Florida, respectively, shall he, and 
arg hereby, required, under the direction 
of the Secietaiy ol the Department of 
State, and according to such instructions 
as lie shall give, pursuant to this act, la 
cause the number of the inhabitants 
within *their respective Districts and 
Territories, (omitting, in such enumera¬ 
tion, Indian*, not taxed), to he taker, ac¬ 
cording to the directions of this act. The 
said enumeration .shall distinguish the 
Bexcs of all free white persons, and ages 
of the free white males and females, re- 
dpectively, under fife years of age; 
those of live ami under ten years M’age ; 
those of ten yoais and under fifteen ; 
those of tilteeib and under twenty; those 
of twenty and under thirty; those of 
thirty ami under forty; those of Ibity 
and under fifty ; those of fifty and under 
sixty ; those of sixty and under seventy; 
those of seventy ami under eighty ■ those 
of eighty and uudcgr ninety ; those ol 
ninety and under one bundled; those of 
one hundred ami upwards; and shall 
further distinguish the number of those 
fiee white persons included i:i such enu¬ 
meration, who are deaf and dumb, under 
the age of fourteen years; and those of 
the age* of fourteen years and undor 
twentylive, and of the age of twenty- 
five years and upwards; and shall fur¬ 
ther distfhguiiii the number of those 
froe white persons included in such 


enumeration, wrfo are blind. The said 
enumeration shall distinguish the sexes 
of all freo colored persons, and of all oth¬ 
er colored persons bound to service for 
life, or for a term of years, and the ages 
of such free and other colored persons, 
respectively, of each sex, under ten 
years of age ; those of ten and under 
twenty four; those of twentyfour and 
under thiriysix; those of thirtysix and 
under fihylive; Uioae of fiftylive and 
under one hundred; and those of one 
hundred and upwaids; and shall further 
distinguish the number of those freo 
colored and other colored persons, in¬ 
cluded in the foregoing, who arc deaf 
and dumb, without regard to age, and 
those who arc blind. For effecting 
whir A, the Marshals aforesaid shall have 
power, and are heieby required, to ap¬ 
point one or more assistants in each city 
and county in their respective Districts 
and territories, residents of such city or 
county for which they shall be appoint¬ 
ed, and shall assign to each of the said 
assistants a certain division of territory, 
which division shall not consist,in any 
casu of more than one county but tmy in¬ 
clude one or moie towns, townships, 
wjids, hundreds, piecincts, or parishes, 
and shall he plainly and distinctly bound¬ 
ed ; tin; said enumeration shall be made 
by an actual inquiry by such Marshal.* 
or assistants, at every dwelling house, or 
by personal inquiry of the head of every 
family. The Marshals and their assist¬ 
ants shall, respectively, hefinc entering 
on the pciform.uice ot their duty under 
this act, take anil subscribe an oalh or 
affirmation, Indore some Judge or Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace, resident within their 
respective Districts or Territories, for 
the faithful performance o( their duties. 
Tlic oath or affiunalion of the Maishal 
shall be as follows • 4 1. A. B., Mai.dial 

of the District (or Terntnry) ol-, 

do solemnly «\vear(oi affirm), that 1 will 
truly and faithfully cause to be made, a 
lull and pf lTccl enumeration in 1 (•scrip- 
lion of all poisons resident within iny 
District (or Tcntory), and return the 
same to the Secretin y of State, agreeably 
to the directions of an act of (.'engross, 
entitled ‘ An Act to provide for taking 
the tilth (Vnsii*., or enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the United States,” accord¬ 
ing to the best of my ability.’ The oath 
'or affirmation of an assistant shall be aa 
follows : ‘ I, A. B , appointed an assist¬ 

ant* to the Marshal of tin* District (or 

Territory), of-, do solemnly swear 

(or affirm), that I will make a just, faith¬ 
ful and perfect enumeration and de- 
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scription of all persorfs, resident within 
the division assigned to me for that pur¬ 
pose, by the Maishal of the District (or 

Territory),oi-, and mako \jue return 

thereof to the said Marshal, agreeably 
to the directions of au act of Congress, 
entitled “ An Act to provide for taking 
the tilth Census, or enumeration ot the 
inhabitants of the United States,” accord¬ 
ing to the best of iny ability, and that I 
will take the said enumeration and de¬ 
scription by actual inquiry at every 
dwelling house within said division, or 
personal inquiry of the head of every 
family, and not otherwise.’ The enu¬ 
meration shall commence on the first day 
in June, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, and shall he com¬ 
pleted and closed within six calendar 
months thereafter. the several assistants 
shall, within the said six months, and on 
or before the first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, de¬ 
liver to the Maishuls, by whom they 
shall be appointed, respectively, two 
copies of the accurate returns of all per¬ 
sons, except Indians not taxed, to be 
enumerated, a« aioiesaid, within their 
respective divisions; which returns shall 
be made in a schedule, ihe lorni of which 
is annexed to this act, and which shall 
distinguish, in each county, cily, town, 
■township, w ard, precinct, hundred, dis¬ 
trict or pan-li, according to the civil di¬ 
visions of the Slates or territories, respec¬ 
tively, the several families, by the name 
of their master, mistress, steward, ovei- 
seer, oi other principal persons therein. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted , 
That every assistant failing or neglect¬ 
ing to make a proper return, or making 
a false return of Ihe enumeration to the 
Marshal, within the time limited by this 
act, shall lorleit the sum ol two hundred 
dollars, recoverable in the manner point¬ 
ed out in the next section of this act. 

Sect. It. And be it further enacted. 
That the Marshals shall file one copy of 
each ol Ihe several returns afoic->aid,aud 
also an attested copy of the aggregate 
amount hereinafter directed to be transmit¬ 
ted by them respectively to the Secretary 
of State,with the dorks of their respective 
District, or Supeiior Courts, as the ca-e 
may be, who are hereby directed to re¬ 
ceive, and carefully to pieservc, the 
same; and the Marshals, respectively,, 
shall, on or before the first day of Feb¬ 
ruary, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and 'thirtyone, transmit to Ihe 
Secretary of State, one copy of the seve¬ 
ral returns received from each assistant, 
and also the aggregate amount of each 


description of persons within their re¬ 
spective Districts or Terriloiies ; and 
every Marshal failing to file the returns 
of his assistants, or the retuins of 
any of them, with the clerks of the re¬ 
spective Courts, as aforesaid, or failing 
lo return one copy of the several returns 
received from each assistant, and also the 
aggregator amount of each description of 
persons, in their respective Districts or 
Territories, as required by this act, and 
as the same shall appear from said re¬ 
turns to the* Secretary of Stale, within 
the time limited by this act, shall, for 
every such offence, foifeit the sum of 
one thousand dollars ; which forfeiture 
shall he recoverable in the Com ts of the 
Distiictsor Territories where the said 
oUcnoes shall he committed, or n itiiL 
the tncuit Courts held within the same, 
by action of debt, information or indict¬ 
ment; the one half thereof to the usi of 
the United Slates, and the other half to 
the informer; but, where the prosecu¬ 
tion shall he first instituted on he.half of 
the United States, the whole shall accrue 
to their use, and, for the more effectual 
discovery oi such offences, the Judges 
ol the several District Courts, in the 
several Di-tiiets, and of the Supreme 
Courts, in the Territories ol the Un-fed 
States, as aioiesaid, at their next session, 
to he held after the expiration of the 
time allowed lor making the returns of 
the enumeration,hereby directed, toMie 
Secretary of State, shall 'give this act in 
charge to the Grand Junes, in their re¬ 
spective Courts, and shall cause the re- 
tui ns of the several assistants, pnd the 
said attested copy of the aggregate 
amount, to be laid before them ior their 
inspection. And the respective clerks yf 
the said Courts shall, within thirty days 
after the said original returns shall have 
been laid before the Grand Juries afore¬ 
said, transmit and deliver all such origi¬ 
nal returns, so filed, to the Department 
of State. • 

Sect. 4 And be it further enacted, 
That every assistant shall receive at the 
rate ol one dollar and twentyfivc cents 
foi every hundred , persons by him re¬ 
turned, where such persons reside in 
the country; and where such persons 
reside in a city pr town, containing more 
than three thousand persons, such assist¬ 
ant shall receive at the same rate for three 
thousand, and at the rate of one dollar 
and twentyfivc cents for evety three 
hundred persons over three thousand, 
residing in such city or town; bjit where, 
from the dispersed situation of the inhab¬ 
itants, in some divisions, one dollar and 
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twenty five cents will not be sufficient 
for one hundred persons, the Marshals, 
with the approbation of the Judges of 
their respective Districts or Territories, 
may make such further allowance to the 
assistants, in such divisions as shall ho 
deemed an adequate compensation : Pro¬ 
vided, That the same does not exceed 
one dollar and aeventylive cents for 
every fifty persons by them .returned : 
Provided J further , That before any as¬ 
sistant, as aforesaid, shall, in any case, 
ha entitled to receive said compensation, 
he shall take and subseribcMic following 
oath or affirmation, helote t»me Judge or 
Justice of the Peace, authorized to ad¬ 
minister the same, to wit: ‘ 1, A. Ik, do 

solemnly sweat (or affirm), that the 
number of persons set, forth in the re¬ 
turn made by me, agreeably ti the pro¬ 
vision-. ol the act, entitled ‘ An Act to 
provide lor taking the fifth Census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States,’ have been ascertained 
by an actual inquiry at every dwelling 
house, or a personal inquiiy of the head 
of every family.in exactcnnlormily with 
the provisions of said art; and that I 
have, in every re-pect. fulfilled the du¬ 
ties required of me by said act, to the 
best ol my abilities; and that the return 
afotesaul is rnirert and true, aeeoiding 
to the best of my knowledge and belief.’ 
The compensation of the several Mar¬ 
shals shall he as follows : 

r jftie Marshal ol the District of Maine, 
three hividre 1 dollars. 

The Maishal ol the District of New 
Hampslnn , throe hundred dollars. 

The JrJaishal of the District ol Massa¬ 
chusetts, three hundred and filty dollars. 

The Maishal ol the District of Rhode 
Island, two hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Ver¬ 
mont, three hundred dollais. • 

TJjc Marshal of the District of Con¬ 
necticut, two hamdred and fifty dollars. 

The Maishal of the Southern District 
of New York, ihrec hundred dollars. 

The Maishal of the Northern District 
of New York, three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of New 
Jersey, two hundred '*id fifty dollars. 

Tlio Marshal of the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the \J cstern District 
of Pennsylvania, three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Dela¬ 
ware, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The JVfarshal of the Distiiet of Mary¬ 
land, three hundied and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Eastern District 
of Virginia, thrfce bundled dollais. 


The Marshal of the Western District 
of Virginia, thre£ hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Ken¬ 
tucky, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal ol the Disti ict of North 
Carolina, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of South 
Carolina, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Geor¬ 
gia, three hundred arid fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of East 
Tennessee, two hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the Distiiet of West 
Tennessee, two hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Ohio, 
foi» hundred dollars. 

The Marshal ol the District of India¬ 
na, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District ol Illinois, 
two hundred dollars. 

The Maishal of the. District of Missis¬ 
sippi, two hundred dollars. 

The Marshals of the Didiicts of Lou¬ 
isiana, one hundred and tweutyfive dol¬ 
lars each. 

The Marshal of the District of Alaba¬ 
ma, two hundred and filty dollars. 

The Marshal o| Ihe District of Missou¬ 
ri, two bundled dollars. 

The Marshal of the District ol Colum¬ 
bia, one hundred dollars. 

The- Marshal of the Michigan Territo¬ 
ry, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal ot the Arkansas Territo¬ 
ry, one hundred anil fifty dollais. 

The Marshals of the Territory of Flor¬ 
ida, lespectively,one bundled dollars. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted. 
That every poison whose usual place of 
abode shall he in any family, on the said 
first day in June one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and Unity, shall be returned as of 
such family ; and the name of every per¬ 
son who shall be an inhabitant of any Dis¬ 
trict or Territory, without a settled place 
of residence, shall be inserted in the 
column of the schedule which is allotted 
for the heads of families, in the division 
where lie or she shall be, on the Raid first 
day in June; and every person e<casion- 
ally absent at the time’ of enumeration, 
as belonging to the place in which he or 
she usually lesidcs in the United States 

Sect. fi. And be it further enacted, 
That earh and every free person, more 
than sixteen years ot age, whether 
heads ot families or not, belonging to 
any family within any division, district 
*or territory, made or established within 
the United Stales, shall be, and hereby 
js, obliged to render to thfi assistant of 
the division, if required, a true account, 
to the best of his or her knowledge, qt 
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every person belonging to such family, 
respectively, according to the several de¬ 
scriptions aforesaid, on pain of forfeiting 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recov¬ 
ered, in any action of debt,by«uch assis¬ 
tant ; the one half to hisown use, and the 
other half to the use of the United States. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted , 
That each and every assistant, previous 
to making his return to the Marshal, 
shall cause a correct copy, signed by 
himself, of the schedule containing the 
number of inhabitants within his division, 
to he set up at two of the most public 
places within the same, there to remain 
tor the inspection of all concerned f for 
each of which copies, the said assistant 
shall be entitle I to receive five dollars: 
Provided, proof of the schedule Jiaving 
been set up, shall be transmitted to the 
Marshal, wilh the return of the number 
of persons : and, in case any assistant 
Bliatl tail to make such proof to the Mar¬ 
shal, with the return of the number of 
persons, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit the 
compensation allowed him by this act. 

Sect. 8 . And be it further enacted. 
That the Secretary of State shall he, and 
hereby is, aulhoiizcd and required to 
transmit to the Marshals of the several 
Distiicts and Territories, regulations and 
instructions, pursuant to this act, for car¬ 
rying the same into elicct; anil also the 
forms contained therein, of the schedule 
to be returned, and such other forms as 
may he necessary in carrying this act 
into execution, and proper interrogato¬ 
ries, to be administered by the several 
persons to be employed in taking the 
cnumciation. 

Sect. !>. And be it further enacted, 
That those States composing two Dis¬ 
tricts, and where a part of a County may 
be in each District, such County shall ho 
considered as belonging to that District 
in which the Court house of said County 
may be situate. 

Sect. 10. And be it further enacted, 
That in all cases where the superficial 
content of any County or Parish, shall 
exceed twenty miles square, and the 
number of inhabitants in said Parish or 
County shall not exceed three thousand, 
the Marshals or assistants shall he allow¬ 
ed, with the approbation of the Judges 
of the respective Districts or Territories, 
such further compensation as shall bo 
deemed reasonable : Provided , the same 
does not exceed four dollars for every 
fifty persons by them returnedand 
when any such County or Parish shall 
exceed forty miles square, and the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in the same slipll not 
exceed three thousand, a like allowance 


shall be made, not to exceed six dollars 
for every fifty persons so returned. 

Sect. 11. And be it further enacted. 
That when the aforesaid enumeration 
shall be completed, and returned to tho 
office of the Secretary of State by the 
Maishals of the StatSB and Territories, 
he shall direct the printers to Congress 
to print, for the use of Congress, three 
thousand'eopies of the aggregate returns 
received from the Marshals: And pro¬ 
vided that if any Marshal, in any Dis¬ 
trict, within the United States, or Terri¬ 
tories, shall, directly, or indirectly, ask, 
demand or receive, or contract to receive, 
ot any assistants to he appointed by him 
under this act, any fee, reward or com¬ 
pensation, for the appointment of such 
assistant to discharge the duties required 
ot such assistant under thi* act, or 
retain from such assistant any portion of 
the compensation allowed to the assistant 
by this act, the said Marshal shall bo 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 
and shall foiled and pay the amount of 
five hundred dollars, for each offence, to 
be recovered by suit or indictment in 
any Circuit or District Court of the Uni¬ 
ted States, or the Territories theieof, one 
half to the use of the (foverninent and 
the other halt to the informer; and all 
contracts which may he made in viola¬ 
tion of this law, shall he void, and all 
sums ol money, or property, paid, may 
he recovered back by the party p%yirig 
the same, in any Court having jurisdic¬ 
tion of the same. ' 

Sect. 12. And be it further enacted, 
That thcic shall he allowed and paid to 
the Marshals of the seveial Sttr.es, Ter¬ 
ritories and tho District of Columbia, the 
amount of postage by them respectively 
paid on letters /'dating to their dtities 
under, this act. , 

Sect. 13. And he it further enacted. 
That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized tcTcfauso to be mado 
a careful revision of the statements here¬ 
tofore transmitted to Congress' of all for¬ 
mer enumerations of tile population of 
the United States and their Territories, 
and to cause an abstract of the aggregate 
amount of population in each State and 
Territory to be primed by the printer to 
Congress (designating the number of 
inhabitants of each description, by coun¬ 
ties or parishes), to the number of two 
thousand copies, which said copies shall 
he distributed as Congress shall hereafter 
direct, and for that purpose, the sum of 
two thousand dollars is hereby appro¬ 
priated, to be paid out qf any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropria* 
ted. Approved March 23,1830. 
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CHAP. 40. An Act making appropriations 
to carry into effect certain Indian 
Treaties. 

CHAP. 41. An Act to provide for the 
payment of sundry citizens of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Arkansas, for tiespasses com¬ 
mitted on their property by the Osage 
Indians in the years one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeeh and one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 

Approved March 25,^1830. 

CHAP. 42. An Act for the welief of Abi- 
g||l Appleton. 

Approved March 3, 1830. 

CIlAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Eliz¬ 
abeth Mays. 

ctlAP. 14. An Act for the relief of Hen¬ 
ry Dickins and others. 

CHAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Crcad 
Glover. 

CHAP. If). An Act for the relief of Fran¬ 
cis Couiparet. 

CHAP. 47. An Act for the relief of Tho¬ 
mas Jluford. 

Approved March 23, 1830. 

CHAP. 48. An Act for the relief of the 
purchasers ol Public Lands and for 
the suppression of fraudulent prac¬ 
tices at the public sales of the Lands 
of the United States. 

Sect. 1. Be. it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the. 
United States of America, in Congress 
asscmblttl. That all purchasers, their 
heirs or assignees of (Uch of the public 
lands of the United States as were sold 
onsa credit, arid on whiah a further cred- 
l^has been taken, under any of tty: laws 
passed for the relief of'purchascrs of pub¬ 
lic lands, and which lands have reverted 
to the United Stales, on account of the 
balance due thereon not having been 
paid or discharged agreeably to said re¬ 
lief laws, such persons may avail them¬ 
selves of any one of the three following 
provisions contained in this section, to 
wit: First, They shrfll have a right of 
pre-emption of the same lands, until the 
fourth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirtyonc, upon their pay¬ 
ing into the proper office the sum per 
acre therefor, which Bhall, at the time ol 
paymentyhe the minimum price per acre 
of the public lands of the United States, 
in addition to the amount heretolore paid 
thereon, ajrd forfeited : Provided, That 
the price,including what has already been 


paid and the amoupt to be paid, shall not, in 
any case, exceed three dollars and fifty 
cents per acre : Second, They shall 
have the right of completing the pay¬ 
ment of said lands, by paying the bal¬ 
ance of the principal debt due thereon, 
in cash, subject to a deduction of thirty- 
seven and a half per cent, as heretofore, 
at any lime previous to the fourth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty one : Third, They shall have the 
right, within nine fiionths from the pas¬ 
sage of this act, in all cases where the 
price for which said lands were sold did 
not exceed two dollars and fifty cents per 
acrS, to dtaw scrip for the amount paid 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the 
act, approved the twentythir.l day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight, entitled ‘ An Act for the 
relief of purchasers of public lands that 
have reverted for non-payment of the 
purchase money,’ and which scrip shall 
be receivable in the same manner as di¬ 
rected by said act, except only that it 
shall not be taken in payment tor lands 
hereafter bought at public sale. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted t 
That all purchasers, their heirs or as¬ 
signees, of such of the public lands of 
•the United States as weie sold on credit, 
and which lands have, by such persons, 
been relinquished under any of the laws 
passed for the relief of purchasers of 
public lands, and the amount paid there¬ 
on applied in payment of other lands re¬ 
tained l>y them, and which relinquished 
lands, or any part thereof, may now be 
in possession of such persons; or in case 
the certificate of purchase, and part pay¬ 
ment o( said lands, lias been transferred 
by the persons now in possession of said 
lands, or part thereof, or the persons un¬ 
der whom the present occupants may 
hold such possession, to some other per¬ 
son not in possession thereof, and the 
payment made thereon applied by such 
other person, or his assignee, in pay¬ 
ment for laud held in his own name In 
either case, the persons so in possession 
shall have the right of pre-emption of 
the same lands, according to the legal 
subdivisions of sections, not exceeding 
the quantity ot two quarter sections, in 
contiguous tracts until the fourth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, upui their paying into the proper 
.office the sum per acre therefor, which 
shall at the time of payment, he the 
minjmum price per acre of the United 
States public lands ; anti in addition 
thereto, the same amount per acre here¬ 
tofore paid thereon, and applied to other 
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every person belonging to such family, 
respectively, according to the several de¬ 
scriptions aforesaid, on pain of forfeiting 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recov¬ 
ered, in any action of dcbt,by«uch assis¬ 
tant ; the one half to hisown use, and the 
other half to the use of the United States. 

Sect. 7. And he it J'urthef enacted. 
That each and every assistant, previous 
to making his return to the Marshal, 
shall cause a correct copy, signed by 
himself, oi the sch&lule containing the 
number of inhabitants within his division, 
to be set up at two of the most public 
places within the same, there to remain 
for the inspection of all concerned f for 
each of winch copies, the said assistant 
shall be entitled to receive five dollars: 
Provided, proof of the schedule Jiaving 
been set up, shall be transmitted to the 
Marshal, with the return of the number 
of persons; ami, in case any .i«si»tant 
shall fail to make sucbprool to the Mar¬ 
shal, with the return of the number of 
persons, as aiorc-aid, he shall forfeit the 
compensation allowed him by this act. 

Sect. 8. Jlnd be it further enacted , 
That the Secretary ot State shall be, and 
hereby is, authoiizrd and required to 
transmit to the Marshals of the several 
Distiicts and Territories, regulations and 
instructions, pursuant to thi» act, for car¬ 
rying the same into effect; and also the 
forms contained therein, of the schedule 
to be returned, and such other forms as 
maybe necessary in catrying this act 
into execution, and proper interrogato¬ 
ries, to be administered by the several 
persons to be employed in taking the 
enumciation. 

Sect. 9. Jlnd be it further enacted , 
That those States composing two Dis¬ 
tricts, and where a part of a County may 
be in each District, such County shall be 
considered as belonging to that District 
in which the Court house of said County 
may he situate. 

Sect. 10. Jlnd be it further enacted, 
That in all cases wheie the superficial 
content of any County or Parish, shall 
exceed twenly miles square, and the 
number of inhabitants in said Parish or 
County shall not exceed three thousand, 
the Marshals or assistants shall be allow¬ 
ed, with the -approbation of the Judges 
of the respective Districts or Territories, 
such further compensation as shall be 
deemed reasonable : Provided , the Bamt 
does not exceed four dollars for every 
fifty persons by them’ returnedand 
wheu any such County or Parish shall 
exceed forty miles square, and the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in the same slipJI not 
exceed three thousand, a like allowance 


shall be made, not to exceed six dollars 
for every fifty persons so returned. 

Sect. 11. Jlnd be it further enacted. 
That when the aforesaid enumeration 
shall be completed, and returned to tho 
office of the Secretary of Stato by the 
Marshals of the StatSs and Territories, 
he shall diicct the printers to Congress 
to print, for the use of Congress, three 
thousand'eopies of the aggregate returns 
received from the Marshals: And pro¬ 
vided that if any Marshal, in any Dis¬ 
trict, within the United States, or Terri¬ 
tories, shall, directly, or indirectly, ask, 
demand or rdbeive, or contract to receive, 
ot any assistants to be appointed by him 
under this act, any fee, reward or com¬ 
pensation, for the appointment of such 
assistant to discharge the duties required 
oi such assistant under this act., or stnH 
retain from such assistant any portion of 
the compensation allowed to the assistant 
by this act, the said Marshal shall bo 
deemed guilty ol a misdemeanor in office, 
and shall foileit and pay the amount of 
five hundred dollars, for each oflence, to 
be recovered by suit or indictment in 
any Circuit or District Court of the Uni¬ 
ted Mates, or the Te.riilorics thereof, one, 
half to the use of the Government and 
the other half to the informer; and all 
contracts which may be made in Eola¬ 
tion of this law, shall be void, and all 
sums ol money, or property, paid, may 
he recovered back by the party paying 
the same, in any Court having jurisdic¬ 
tion of the same. 

Sec t. 12. And be it further enacted, 
That theie shall be allowed and paid to 
the Marshals of the scveial StsTes, Ter¬ 
ritories and tho District of Columbia, the 
amount ol po-tage by them respectively 
paid on letters relating to their difties 
under, this act. , 

Sect. 13. And be it further enacted. 
That the President of the United fitates 
is hereby authorized to"£ause to be made 
a careful revision of the statements here¬ 
tofore transmitted to Congicss* of all for¬ 
mer enumerations of the population of 
the United States and their Territories, 
and to cause an abstract of the aggregate 
amount of population in each State and 
Territory to be printed by the printer to 
Congress (designating the number of 
inhabitants of each description, by coun¬ 
ties or parishes), to the number of two 
thousand copies, which said copies shall 
he distributed as Congress shall hereafter 
direct, and for that purpose, the sum of 
two thousand dollars is hereby appro¬ 
priated, to be paid out <jf any money in 
the. Treasury, not otherwise appropria¬ 
ted . Approved March 23,1830. 
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CHAP. 40. An Act making appropriations 
to carry into effect certain Indian 
Treaties. 

CHAP. 41. An Act to provide for the 
payment of sundry citizens of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Arkai^as, for trespasses com¬ 
mitted on their property by the Osage 
Indians in the years one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventech and one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 

Approved March 25,^1830. 

CHAP. 42. An Act for the *elief of Abi- 
gfll Appleton. 

Approved March 3, J830. 

CHAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Eliz¬ 
abeth Mays. 

cRap. 41. An Act for the relief of Hen¬ 
ry Dickins and others. 

CHAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Cread 
Glover. 

CHAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Fran¬ 
cis Coinparet. 

CHAP. 47. An Act for the relief of Tho¬ 
mas lluford. 

Approved March 25, 1830. 

CHAP. 48. An Art for the relief of the 
purchasers ol Public Lands and lor 
the suppression of fraudulent prac¬ 
tices at the public sales of the Lands 
Sif the United States. 

Sf.ct. 1. Hr it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Statts of America, in Congress 
assembled. That all purchasers, tlicir 
lieirs or assignees of ruch of the public 
lands of the United States as were sold 
on»a credit, and on whi«h a further cred- 
l^has been taken, under any of tl^p laws 
passed for the relief of'purchasers of pub¬ 
lic lands, and which lands have reverted 
to the United States, on account of the 
balance due thereon not having been 
paid or discharged agreeably to said re- 
lief laws, such persons may avail them¬ 
selves of any one of the three following 
provisions contained in this section, to 
wit: First, They shrfll have a right of 
pre-emption of the same lands, until the 
fourth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirtyonc, «pon their pay¬ 
ing into the proper office the sum per 
acre therefor, which shall, at the time of 
paymentfbe the minimum price per acre 
of the public lands of the United States, 
in addition to the amount heretofore paid 
thereon, opd forfeited : Provided, That 
the price,including what has already been 


paid and the amount to be paid, shall not, in 
any case, exceed three dollars and fifty 
cents per acre : Second, They shall 
have the right of completing the pay¬ 
ment of said lands, by paying the bal¬ 
ance of the principal debt due thereon, 
in cash, subjeet to a deduction of thirty- 
seven and a half per cent, as heretofore, 
at any time previous to the fourth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirtyone : Third, They tdiall have the 
right, within nine ftnonlhs from the pas¬ 
sage of this act, in all cases where the 
price for which said lands were sold did 
not exceed two dollars and fifty cents per 
acri, to draw scrip for the amount paid 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the 
act, approved the twcntylhir.l day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight, entitled ‘ An Act for the 
relief of purchasers of public lands that 
have reverted for non-payment of the 
purchase money,’ and which scrip shall 
be receivable in the same manner as di¬ 
rected by said act, except only that it 
shall not be taken in payment for lands 
hereafter bought at public sale. 

Sect. 52. And be it further enacted. 
That all purchasers, tlieir heirs or as¬ 
signees, of Mich of the public lands of 
■the United States as weic sold on credit, 
and which lands have, by such persons, 
been relinquished under any of the laws 
passed for llic relief of purchasers of 
public lands, and the amount paid there¬ 
on applied in payment of other lands re¬ 
tained by them, and which relinquished 
lands, or any part thereof, may now be 
in possession of such persons ; or in case 
the certificate of purchase, and part pay¬ 
ment oi said lands, has been transferred 
by the persons now in possession of said 
lands, or part thereof, or the persons un¬ 
der whom the present occupants may 
hold such possession, to some other per¬ 
son not in possession thereof, and Uie 
payment made thereon applied by such 
other person, or his assignee, in pay¬ 
ment for land held in his own name. In 
cither case, the persons so in possession 
shall have the right of pre-emption of 
the same lands, according to the legal 
subdivisions of sections, not exceeding 
the quantity of two quarter sections, in 
contiguous’tracts until the fourth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, upen tlicir paying into the proper 
•office the sum per acre therefor, which 
shall at the time of payment, he the 
minimum price per acre of the United 
States public lands; ana in addition 
thereto, the same amount per acre here¬ 
tofore paid thereon, and applied to other 
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lands, subject to a deduction of thirty- 
scven and a half per cent on the last 
mentioned sum : Provided, That the 
6um to be paid shall not, in any ease, ex¬ 
ceed three dollars and fifty Rents per 
acre : Provided also, That such persons 
only shall be entitled to the benefits of 
this section, who shall apply for tnc same, 
and prove their possession, to the satis¬ 
faction of the Register and Receiver of 
the Distiict in whiel^thc land may lie, 
in the manner to be proscribed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
within nine month"* from the passage of 
this act; for which such Registered 
Receiver shall each be entitled to receive 
from such applicants the sum of fifty 
cents each : Jlnd provided further. That 
the provisions of this section slndl not 
extend to any lands that have, in any 
manner, boen disposed of by the United 
States. 

Skct. 3. And be it farther enaeted. 
That, on failure to apply for, and show a 
right of, pre-emption, under the second 
section of this act. within the tune al¬ 
lowed therefor, and also on iuilurc to 
complete the payment on any of the 
lands, agreeably to the provisions oi this 
act. within the period al owed for that 
purpose, in cither case, the whole of' 
such lands shall be ioilhwith offered for 
sale without delay. 

Sect. 4. And be it farther enacted, 
That if any person or persons shall, be¬ 
fore or at the time of the public sale of 
any of the lands of the United States, 
bargain, contract or agree, or shall at¬ 
tempt to bargain, contract or agiee with 
any other person or persons, that the 
last named person or persons shall not 
bid upon, or purchase the laud so offered 
for sale, or any parcel thcieof or shall 
by intimidation, combination, or unfair 
management, hinder or pi event, or at¬ 
tempt to hinder or prevent any person 
or pei sons from bidding upon or purchas¬ 
ing any tract or tiacts of land so oflered 
for sale, every such offender, his, her or 
their aiders and abptters, being ihcreof 
duly convicted, shall, for every such of¬ 
fence, be fined, not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand dollars, or imprisoned, not exceed¬ 
ing two years, or both in the discretion 
of the Court. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enaeted. 
That if any person or persons, shall, be- 
fote, or at the time of the public sale of 
any of the lands ofthe United States, en¬ 
ter into any eontract, bargain, agreement 
or secret understanding with any other 
person or persons, proposing to pur¬ 
chase such land, to pay or give to such 


purchasers for such land, a sum of mo 
ney, or other article of property, over 
and above the price at which the land 
may or shall be bid off by such purcha¬ 
sers, every such contract, bargain, agree¬ 
ment or secret understanding, and every 
bond, obligation, or writing of any kind 
whatsoever founded upon, or growing 
out of thc,SAine, shall be utterly null and 
void. And any person or persens being 
a party to such contract, bargain, agree¬ 
ment or secret understanding, w’lio shall 
oi may pay to such purchasers, any sum 
of money or ptlier article of property, as 
aforesaid, over and above the purchase 
money of such land, may sue for, and 
recover such excess from such purcha¬ 
sers in any Court having jurisdiction of 
the same. And if the paity aggrieved, 
have no legal evidence of such contrail 
bargain, agreement or seciel understand¬ 
ing, or oi the payment of the excess 
aforesaid, he may, by lull in equity, 
compel such purchasers in make dis¬ 
covery thereof; and if, in such ease, the 
complainant shall ask for i< lief, the 
Court in which the bill is pending, may 
proceed to final decree between the pai - 
ties to tin: same : Provided , Livery such 
suit, either m law or equity shall be 
commenced within six jenis m xt nfler 
the sale of said laud by the United States. 

CHAP.'10. An Act to change the port of 
entrj tioin Nova Ibona to Pranking hi 
the State of Louisiana. 

• 

CHAP. 50. An Act changing the resi¬ 
dence of the Collector in the District 
of Burlington, m the Slate of IVew Jer¬ 
sey. 

CHAP. 51. An Act for the relief of Rich- 
aid Taylor, otj Kentucky. * 

t Approved March 31, 1830. s 

CHAP. 52. An Act to change the Jime 
and place of holding the Court for the 
County of Ciawfoid, in the Territoiy 
of Michigan. . 

CHAP. 53. An Act for the relief ofthe 
legal inprescutatives of Erastus Gran¬ 
ger. 

x, 

CHAP. 54. An Ac! to increase tin pen¬ 
sion of Charles Larraboc. 

CHAP. 55. An*Act for the relief of Cap¬ 
tain Daniel McDuff. 

CHAP. 5(1. An Act for the rcljpf of the 
legal representatives of Francis Tcn- 
nillc, deceased. 

CHAP. 57. An Act for the relfef of Mar- 
igny D’Autcuve. 
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CHAP. 58, An Act for the relief of the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore. 

CHAP. 59. An Act amending and sup¬ 
plementary to the yet to aid the Slate 
of Ohio in extending the Miami ('anal 
from Dayton to Lake I'.nn, end to 
grant a quantity ol"land to said Slate, 
to aid in the construction of the Ca¬ 
nals autho”izcd by law, mid for making 
donatyms of land to certain poisons in 
Arkansas Territory. 

Sect. 1. Be it enactrd by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of It eyre catbhves of the 
United Suites of -luicricmiii Congress 
assembled, That so much of the act, ap¬ 
proved May iwenlylbuilh, one thou¬ 
sand* eight bundled am' tiven Weight, 
entitled, ‘ An Act to aid the State of 
in extending the Minim Canal from 
Dayton to 1., We Erie, and to grant a 
quantity of land to said Stale, to aid in 
the construction of the Canals authoriz¬ 
ed by latv. and for making donations of 
land to certain pcr-on . in Ark msa« Ter¬ 
ritory,’ as provides that the extension of 
the Miami Canal shall he completed 
within twenty yean, or that the State 
shall be hound In pay to ('■« United 
States the amount of any land previously 
sold, be, and the sumo is hereby, repeal¬ 
ed :• Provided , That if the Mate ol Ohio 
shall apply the s;f d • muI.j, or the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sales, or any part (hereof, 
to any other u c whatever, than in the 
cxtAision of the Miami Canal, before 
the same filial 1 have been co npieted, Ihe 
said grant, lor all lands unsold, shall 
thereby become null and void, and the 
said Sta^c of Ohio shall become liable 
and hound to pay to the 1 nited Slates, 
the amount for winch ■uni 1 laud, or any 
pai£ thereof, may have been sold, de¬ 
ducting (lie expensed inclined in selling 
life same: And provided oho, 'Hi.it it 
shall he lawful for the Legislature of 
said state to appsopriaic the proceeds of 
the land so granted, either in extending 
the said Miami Canal from Dayton to 
Lake Eric, or in Hie construction of a 
rail road, from the tci minaliou of the 
said Canal, at Dayton, towards the said 
Lake. 0 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That whenever the line of the said Canal 
to oe extended as a foresail, from Dayton 
to the Maumee River, at the mouth of 
Auglaize, shall pass over land sold by 
the Unilod States, it shall be lawful for 
the GoveAorof the Stale of Ohio to lo¬ 
cate other lands in lieu of the land so 
■old : Provided, Such location shall not 
exceed the*number of acres necessary to 
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complete an aggregate quantity, equal 
to one half of five sections in width, on 
each side of said extended Canal. 

Approved April 2,1830. 

CHAP. 60. An Act making appropria¬ 
tions to pay Hie expenses incurred in 
holding certain Indian Treaties. 

CHAP. 61. An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Jean Baptiste 
Couture. 

CHAP. 62. An Ac *for the relief of J. W. 
Hollr.tcr and Company and George 
Andeicon. 

CHjAP. 63. An Act for the relief of Cap¬ 
tain John Burnham. 

CHAP. 61. An Act for the relief of John 
Kcftlngucz. 

CIIAP. 65. An Act for the relief of Tho¬ 
mas Shi .crick. 

CIIA.P. 66. An Act for the relief of Hu¬ 
bert La Croix. 

CHAP. 67. An Act for the relief of An¬ 
drew Wilbon. 

Approved April 7,1830. 

CIIAP 68. An Act authorizing the np- 
po'ntmentof an additional Brigadier 
* G e n c i n I for the Te ri itory of Arkansas. 

CHA!’. 69. An Act authorizing the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury to refund a sum ' 
of money, now in the Treasury, to 
Charles Henry Hall. 

CHAP. 70. An Act for the relief of the 
Mercantile In-ur.ince Company, in 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

CIIAP. 71. An Act for the relief of Pe¬ 
ter and John S. Crary and Company, 
of New York, and of Abon Reynolds. 

Appiuvcd April 15,1830. 

CIIAP. 72. An Act making additional 
appropriations for the improvement of 
certain Harbors, and for removing ob¬ 
structions at the mouths of certain 
Rivers for the year one thousand e : ght 
hundred and thirty. 

CIIAP. 73. An Act to amend an act, en¬ 
titled ‘ An Act to extend the time for 
locating Virginia Military Land War¬ 
rants, and returning surveys thereon 
to the Gcncrnl Land Office,' approv¬ 
ed the twentieth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
. six. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the officers and soldien 
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of the Virginia Line, dh the Continental 
Establishment, their heirs or assigns, 
entitled to bounty land within the tract 
of country reserved by the State of Vir¬ 
ginia, between the Little Jftiami and 
Sciota Rivers, shall be allowed until the 
first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty two, to obtain war¬ 
rants, subject, however, to the condi¬ 
tions, restrictions and limitations, re¬ 
lating to locations, surveys, and patents 
contained in the act of which this sec¬ 
tion is an amendment. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That no location shall be made by virtue 
of any warrant obtained after the said 
first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty two; and no patent 
shall issue in consequence of any war¬ 
rant obtained after that time. Ami that 
the second proviso, inserted in the first 
section of the above recited act, except 
only that part thereof which requires ‘ a 
certificate of the Register of the Land 
office of Virginia, that no warrant has 
issued from the said Land Office for the 
same services,’ be, and the same is here¬ 
by, repealed. 

CHAP. 74. An Act to regulate and fiv 
the compensation of the Clerks in tlio, 
Department of State. 

■ CHAP. 75. An Act for the relief of Ga¬ 
briel Godfroy and John Baptiste Beau- 
grand. 

CHAP. 7G. An Act for the relief of Arund 
Rutgers, of Missouri. 

CHAP. 77. An Act for the relief of Lu¬ 
ther Chapin. 

Approved April 23,1830. 

CHAP. 78. An Act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
to redeem the public debt of the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and Home of Representatives of 
the United States of Amcric,a in Con¬ 
gress assembled, That whenever in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the state of the Treasury will admit of 
the application of a greater sum than 
ten millions of dollars in any one year, 
to the payment of interest and charges, 
and to the reimbursement or purchase of 
the principal of the public debt, it shall 
be lawful for him, with the approhatiori 
of the President of the United States, to 
cause such surplus to be placed air the 
disposal of the Commissioners of tho Sink¬ 
ing Fund, and the same shall be applied 
by them to the reimbursement or pur¬ 


chase of the principal of the public debt, 
at such times as the state of the Treasu¬ 
ry will best admit. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted , 
That whenever, in any year, there shall 
be a surplus in the Siujking Fund beyond 
the amount ot interest and principal of 
the debt which may be actually due and 
payable by the United Slates, in such 
year, in conformity with tliei^ engage¬ 
ments, it shall be lawful for the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Sinking Fund to apply 
such surplus to the purchase of any por¬ 
tion of Use public debt, at such rates as, 
in their opinion, may be advantageous to 
the United States; anything in any act 
of Congress to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted , 
That the fourth and iiitii .sections of tbe 
act, entitled ‘ An Act to provide for the 
lodeinptionof'tlic public debt,’ approved 
on the tliiid of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, arc here¬ 
by repealed. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted , 
That the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars, being the balance of the sums 
heretofore appmpriated for the expenses 
of taking the next Census, and which 
will not be required foi that purpose, be, 
and the same is hereby directed to he 
passed to the surplus fund upon the last 
day of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, any law to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. 

« 

CHAP. 711. An Act to extend the time 
for commencing the improvement of 
tiie navigation of the Tennessee Riv¬ 
er. 

CHAP. 80. An Act for the relief of the 
Widows and'Orphans of the Officers. 
Seamen and Marines of the Sloop of 
War Hornet. 

• 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Con¬ 
gress assembled. That the widows, if any 
such there be, and in case there be no 
widow, the child or children; and if 
there be no child,'then the parent or pa¬ 
rents ; and if then- be no parent, then 
the brothers and sisters of the officers, 
Beamon and marines, who were in the 
service of the United States and lost in 
the United States Sloop of War Hornet, 
shall bo entitled to, and receive, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not other¬ 
wise appropriated, a sum equal to six 
months’ pay of their respective deceased 
relatives, aforesaid, in addition to the 
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pay due to the said deceased, on the 
tenth day of September last, up to which 
day the arrears of pay due the deceased 
shall be allowed and paid by the account- 
ing officers ol the Navy Department. 

CHAP. 81. An Act for the relief of the 
President, Directors and Company of 
the Bank of Chillicothe. 

CIIAP. 82. An Act for the ^benefit of 
Daniel McDufT. 

CIIAP. 83. An Act to refund the moiety 
of the forfeiture upon *he Schooner 
Volant. 

Approved April 21*1830. 

CHAP. 81. An Act for the re-appropria¬ 
tion of certain unexpended balances 
of former appropriations. 

.• Approved April 30,1830. 

CHAP. 85. An Act for the relief of 
Charles Wilkes, Junior. 

CHAP. 8 f>. An Act to authorize the Reg¬ 
isters of the several Land Offices in 
Louisiana, In receive entries of lands 
in certain cases and [rive to the pur¬ 
chasers thereof certificates for the 
same. 

Sect. 1 . lie j t enacted by the Sen- 
ate^and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America m Congress 
assembled, Th.it in all cases where per¬ 
sons have purchased lands of the United 
Slates within the State of Louisiana, and 
have paid in full therefor, and who have 
failed or omitted to enter the same, the 
Register of the Land Office of the Dis¬ 
trict in which the land was purchased 
shall, Jn presentation of the original re¬ 
ceipt of the Receiver of said District by 
the original purchaser or purchasers of 
tile lipid, his, lmr or their heirs, cause an 
.entry thereof to he made, and pivc to 
him,hcror them a certificate for the same, 
specifying the time when the land was 
purchased, upon which a patent shall bo 
issued as in other eases. Provided how- 
ever, Tfi.it if, in the intermediate time 
between the purchase and presentation 
of the said receipt, any of the said lands 
shall have hoen paid for and entered by 
any other person or^»ersons, ignorant of 
the former purchase, the said Register 
shall not enter the same lands, but may 
permit the party to entor other lands in 
lieu thereof, of equal quantity, within 
the same District, which ruay be subject ■ 
to entryi and shall give him, her or them 
A certificate therefor, upon which a pa¬ 
tent shall issue as in other cases. 
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CHAP. 87. An Act to authorize the ap¬ 
pointment of 4 Marshal for the North¬ 
ern District of the State of Alabama. 

CIIAP. 88 . An Act to amend an act, en¬ 
titled^ An Act for the benefit of the 
incorporated Kentucky Asylum for 
leaching the Deaf and Dumb,' and to 
extend the time for selling the land 
granted by said act. 

CHAP. 89. An Act to change the time 
of hoi ding the Court of the United 
States for the District of Mississippi, 
and the Circuit Court of the United 
States in the District of Ohio. 

CHAP. 90. An Act for further extending 
the powers of the Judgus of the Supe¬ 
rior Court of the Territory of Arkan¬ 
sas, under the act of the twentysixth 
djy of May, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twentyiour and for other 
purposes. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act, approved on the 
twentysixth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twentyfour, entitled 
‘ An Act to enable claimants to lands 
williin the limits of the Stale of Missou¬ 
ri and Territoiy oi Arkansas, to institute 
• proceedings to try the validity of their 
claims,’ shall be, and hereby is, continu¬ 
ed in force, so far as the said act relates 
to the claims within the Territory of 
Arkansas, until the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirtyone, 
for the purpose of enabling the Court in 
Arkansas, having cognizance ot claims 
under the said act, to proceed by bills of 
review, filed or to be filed in the said 
Court, on the part of the United States 
for the purpose of revising all or any of 
the decrees of the said Court in cases 
wherein it shall appear to the said Court 
or be alleged in such bills of review 
that the jurisdiction of the same was as¬ 
sumed, in any case, on any forged war¬ 
rant, concession, grant, order of survey 
or other evidence of title; and in every 
case wherein it shall appear to the said 
Court, on the prosecution of any such 
bill of review, that such warrant, con¬ 
cession, grant, order of survey or other 
evidence of title, is a forgery, it shall 
be law ful, and the said Court is hereby * 
authorized to proceed, by further order 
and decree, to reverse and annul any 
prior decrep or adjudication upon such 
claim; and thereupon such prior decree 
or adjudication shall be deemed and held 
in all places whatever to be*nuli and void 
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to all intents and purposes. And tbc 
said Court shall proccefl on such bills of 
review, by such rules of piacticc aud 
regulations as they may adopt, for the 
execution of the powers vested or con* 
firmed in them bj this act. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That no entries of land in any of the 
land offices in Arkansas, under any of 
the provisions of the said act, shall be 
made, until the further direction oi Con¬ 
gress. • 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, 
That no patent shall be issued lor lands 
under any decree of the said Court, in 
any case in which tbo original warrant, 
concession, grant or order of survey, has 
been withdiawn from the files of the said 
Court unless the person or persons claim¬ 
ing such patent shall first produce and de¬ 
posit in the nllioeof the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office the original war¬ 
rant, concession, grant or order of sur¬ 
vey, on which such decree war founded, 
and on which the said Court tool; juris¬ 
diction under the «aid act ; and no patent 
shall be issued until the iurther order of 
Congress, in any case, under the said 
act, until it shall satisfactorily appear to 
the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office that the warrant, concession, f 
grant or order of survey, on which any 
lands are claimed, under any decree of 
the said Court, was in fact, made or is¬ 
sued by or under the authority of the 
person or persons purporting to have 
made or issued the same, or unless the 
said warrant, concession, grant or order 
of survey shall have been determined hy 
the said Court, on the hearing of a bill of 
review, to be genuine. 

Sect. 4. Jlnd be it further enacted , 
That no entry, survey, or patent, shall, 
at any time hereafter, be made or issued 
under the said act, except in the name 
of the original party to any such decree, 
and on proof to the satisfaction of the 
officers, respectively, that the party ap¬ 
plying is such original party, or is duly 
authorized by such original party, or his 
heirs to make, receive, or require such 
entry, patent or survey. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted. 
That in all cases in which the said Court 
shall, by decree or adjudication, under 
this act, review and anuul any prior de¬ 
cree or adjudication therein, any lands 
which may have been heretofore enter- _ 
ed, under any such prior decree or ad¬ 
judication, shall thereafter be subject to 
sale or entry as other public lands of the 
United States may be. 


Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, 
That the President of the United Slatee 
is hereby authorized to employ, on behalf 
of the United States, such counsel on 
their part, in the Territory of Arkansas 
or elsewhere, to be associated for that 
purpose with the District Attorney of 
the same Territory as hr. may deem the 
interests ot tbc United Slates may re¬ 
quire, in /.lie prosecution of such bills of 
rev iew before the said Court. * 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, 
That in all cases the party against whom 
the judgment or decree of the said Court 
may be finaWy given, shall be entitled 
to an appeal, within one year from tbc 
time of its rendition, to the Supreme 
Couit of the United States, which Court 
shall have power to review the decision 
of the Court below, both on the law 
the facts; and the Couit in Arkansas be, 
and the same is hereby, required to 
spread upon the record the whole testi¬ 
mony, together with the reasons for tlierr 
decision in caeii case, and to transmit to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
the same, together with the original 
wan ant, concession, grant, order of sur¬ 
vey or other evidence of title. 

Sect. 8 . And be it further enacted. 
That each of the Judges of (he Supreme 
Court of tlie Territoiy of Arkansas skill, 
while in the discharge of their duties im¬ 
posed by this act, be allowed at the rate 
ofcighl bundled dollars per annuim in 
addition to their salary as Judges of the 
Superior Court for the Territory of Ar¬ 
kansas, which shall be in full for their 
services, to be paid out ol any money in 
llicTicasury not otherwise appropriated. 

CHAT*. 81. An Act supplementary to the 
vet, entitled ’ An Act to authorize the 
citizens of th# Tcmtoiics of ^fkafr- 
sas and Floiida to elect their othceis, 
and for oilier puposcs.’ 

Sect. 1 . He it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Hejiresentatives of the 
United States of Jlmei ica in Congress 
assembled, That ill case any vacancy lias 
occurred, or shall occur in any office to 
which any person has been or shall be 
elected by the citizens of Arkansas, un¬ 
der the provisions c.f the act to which 
this is a supplement, either by a refusal 
to accept tne sapie, or by death, resig¬ 
nation or otherwise, the Governor of the 
said Territory is hereby authorized and 
required to supply such vacancy, until 
the next general election. AnS in case 
any vacancy shall occur in the offices of 
Justice of the Peace, Auditor qr Treaa- 
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?5rer for the said Territory, either by a 
refusal to accept the same or by death, 
resignation or otherwise, the Governor 
thereof is hereby authorized and requir¬ 
ed to supply such vacancy until the 
next meeting of the Legislature. 
Approved MayJS, 1830. 

CHAP. 02. An Act to authorize the re¬ 
conveyance of a lot of land to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Hie City of 
New Toik. 

Whereas the Mayor and Corporation of 
the City of New York, on the sixth 
May, one thousand eight-hundred and 
eight, did convey to the United States 
a lot ot land at the foot of Hubert 
street, in the City of New York, call¬ 
ed the North Battery, e so long as the 
same should lie used and applied to the 
"flofcnce and safety of the Port of New 
York, and no longer.’ 

Sect. 1 . Be it therefore enacted by the 
Senate anil House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled , that whenever the Pies- 
ldcntof the United States shall determine 
that the s.iiil lot is no longer useful lor the 
purposes aforesaid, lie be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to cause the same to be re¬ 
conveyed to the Mayor and Corporation 
of New Yoik, the woiks thereon to be 
dismantled and the materials thereof to 
be disposed of in such manner as, in his 
judgment, the public interest may re¬ 
quire. 

CHAP. 93. An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Richard 
Eppcs. 

* 

CHAP, it 1. An Act for the relief of James 
Abbott. 

« Approved May 10,133Q. 

• * 

GHAP !*. r >. An Act to alter the J!ridge 
and Draws across the Potomac, from 
Washington City to Alexandria. 

CHAP. 9f>. An Act to alter the time of 
holdiagthc sessions of the Legislative 
Council of the Territory of Florida. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Adterica in Congress 
assembled. That the Legislative Council 
of the Territory of Florida shall com¬ 
mence its session on the Yirst Monday in 
January in each year, instead of the se¬ 
cond Monday in October, as now direct¬ 
ed by law. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted , 
That the first and third sections of an 
act ‘ to afticnd an act for tlio apprehen- 
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sion of criminals and the punishment of 
crimes and misdemeanors,’ passed by 
said Legislative Council the fifteenth day 
of November, eighteen hundred and 
twentynine, be, and the same aro here¬ 
by, annulled. 

Approved May 11,1330. 

CHAP. 71. An Act for the relief of sun¬ 
dry Revolutionary and other Officers 
and Soldiers, and for other purposes. 

CHAP. 93. An Act to establish a Port of 
Delivery at Delaware City. 

CHAP. 99. An Act making appropriations 
, to cavry into effect the Treaty of But¬ 
te des Mortes. . 

CHAP. 100. An Act for the relief of the 
City Council of Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

CHAP. 101. An Act to reduce the duties 
on Coffee, Tea mid Cocoa. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That fiom and after tlio thir- 
tylir^t day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, the duty on 
Coflce shall he two cents per pound, and 
* fiom and after the thirty first day of De¬ 
cember, one thousand eight hundred 
and thiityonc, the duly on Coffee shall 
he one cent per pound, and no more ; 
and from and alter the thirty first, day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, the duty ou Cocoa shall 
bo one cent per pound and no more. 
And that from and after the thirtyfirst 
December, one thousand eight, hurnlred 
and thirtyone, the following rates of du¬ 
ty and no other shall be levied and col¬ 
lected on Teas imported from China, or 
other place east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in vesseUof the United SU.os, 
to wit: Imperial,Gunpowder and Gomce, 
twentyfive cents per pound; ily-on and 
Young Hyson, eighteen cents per pound; 
Hyson Skin and other Green Teas, 
twelve cents per pound ; 8ouebong and 
other Black Teas, except Bohca, ten 
cents per pound, and Bohca four cents 
per pound; and on Teas imported fiom 
any other place, or in vessels other than 
those of tho United States, the following 
rates, to wit; Imperial, Gunpowder 
and Gomce, thirtyseven cents; Hyson 
‘and Young Hyson, twentyseven cents ; 
Hyson Skin and other Green Teas, twen¬ 
ty cents; Souchong and «other Black 
Teas, except Bohea, eighteen cents; 
and Bohea, six cents per pound. 
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Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That Tea, Cocoa and (Sofiee, which have 
been, or which shall ho hereafter, put 
into the Custom House stores, umler the 
bond of the importer, and which shall re¬ 
main under tho control of the* proper of¬ 
ficer of the customs, on the thirty first 
day of Dcrcmbei, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, and the thirty lit st 
day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirtyone, respectively, 
shall be subject to po higher duty than 
if the same were imported, respectively, 
after the said thirt vlirst day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and the thirtyfirst day of Deccmbei^onc 
thousand eight hundred and thirtyone : 
Provided, That nothing lieiein contained 
shall be construed to alter or postpone 
the time when the duty on the siftd Tea, 
Cocoa and Cotlee shall be payable. 

CHAP. 102. An Act to amend an art, 
entitled, ‘ An Art to regulate the 
practxc in the (‘emits of the tinned 
States, for the District of Louisiana.' 

Sect. 1. He it enacted by the Saintv 
and House of Representatives of the 
Ignited States of Amenta in Cun press 
assembled, That the mode of proceeding 
in drawing and cinpauneliug juries m 
the Courts of the United States for the 
Louisiana Districts, shall be the same as 
is now provided by law in the Distric t 
Courts of the Slate of Louisiana; and 
that the Judge of the United States 
Courts in said Distiict he, and lie is 
hereby authoii/.ed, by rule, to adopt any 
amendment that may hereafter he made 
to the laws of the s;ud State, presci ilmig 
the qualification ol jmors, and piovnlmg 
for drawing and empanncling juries. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That all the duties preset died by the 
laws of the State of Louisiana, to lie 
pel formed by the SheiilV, in relation to 
the drawing and summoning of jmors, 
shall be performed by the Marshals, nml 
those so pi escribed for the Paiish Judge 
or the District Judge ol the Stale shall 
be performed by the Distiict Judge of 
the United States. And that the duties 
so prescribed by the said Slate laws, im¬ 
posed on any other Stale officer shall he 
performed by such householders as shall 
be designate!] liy the said Judge of the 
District Court of the United States 

CIIAP. 103. An Act for the relief id" 
Jonathan Taylor and the representa¬ 
tives of James Moinsonand Charles 
Wilkuft. 

Approved May 20, 1830. 

HAP. 104. An Act to incorporate the 
Alexandria Canal Company. 


CHAP. 105. An Act to quiet the titles 
of certain purchasers of Lands be¬ 
tween the lines of Ludlow and Rob¬ 
erts, in the State of Ohio. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con press 
assembled. That the President of the 
United States lie, and he is hereby au¬ 
thorized to pay, out of any irqpiey in the 
Tieasury, not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Virginia Military Claimants 0 f lands 
situated between the two lines in the 
State ofOhty, commonly called Ludlow’s 
and Roberts' lines, and south of the 
(■reenvillc tieaty line, located prior to 
the tvvenlysixth day of June, in the year 
of our Loid one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve, the sum of sixtytwo thou¬ 
sand five bundled and fifteen dollnrs^hid 
twenty five cents, with interest thereon 
liom the fourth Match, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and twentyfne, at six percent per 
annum, until paid ; lit inn the amount at 
winch said lands were valued, exclusive 
of improvements, under the art of Con¬ 
gress. entitled * An Act to authorize the 
President of thp United States to enter 
into ceilain negotiations relative to the 
lands located under Virginia Military 
Land Warrants, lying between Ludlow’s 
and Roberts’ lines, m the {Stale of Ohio 
Provided hoirtrer. That before the pay¬ 
ment of said sum, the said claimant or 
claimants shall ic)inqui-)i, hy r deqj or 
deeds, to the United States, in sueh 
manner as the President shall direct, 
their title or titles to the said lands. 

Sect. 2. And be it fui thm enacted. 
That the payments atoresaul «sh:ill ho 
made as directed to the s.ud rlamianis, 
according to the valuation of their re¬ 
spective tracts of land, made uiylei^the 
above recited act of Congress. « 

CIIAP. 100. An Act to provide So r the 
final settlement JF* Land Claims in 
Florida. 

Sect. I. Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America m Conprcss 
assembled. That^>11 the claims and titles 
to land filed before the Register and Re¬ 
ceiver of the Land Office, acting as Com¬ 
missioners, in /he District of East Flori¬ 
da, under the quantity contained in one 
league square . which have been decided 
and recommended for continuation, con¬ 
tained in the reports, alistiacts and opin¬ 
ions of said Register and Receiver, 
transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, according to*law, and referred 
by him to Congress, on tho fourteenth 
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day of January, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty, be, and the same are 
hereby confirmed, with the exception of 
such claims as wero confirmed by the 
Spanish (Government, subsequent to the 
twentyfourth of January, one thousand 
eight hundred ivid eighteen, whicli shall 
be re-examined and reported, with the 
evidence by the Register and Receiver, 
before the next session of Congress, to 
tlie Secretary of the Treasury, to bo laid 
before Congress. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, 
that all the conilicliqg Spanish claims 
reported in obedience Oa^be fourth sec¬ 
tion of the act of Congress approved 
May tlie eighth, one thousand eight 
lnyidred and twentytwo and recommend¬ 
ed for confirmation as valid titles, he, and 
the same aie hereby, continued, so far 
'A the United States have any title to the 
same. 

Sect. 3. Ami he it jurthcr enacted. 
That all claims derived from the former 
British (j'o\ ermnont, contained in the 
reports of (he Commissioners of East 
Florida, or the Register and Receiver, 
acting as such, who did not avail them¬ 
selves of the piovisjons of the treaty be¬ 
tween Spain and England, signed at Ver¬ 
sailles on the twentieth oi January, one t 
ttym-'and seven hundred and cightylhruc, 
by leaving said Province, but who re¬ 
mained in the same and became Spanish 
subjects, and whose titles were approv- 
eil by the Spanish authorities, and have 
been rqpommendcd for confirmation by 
said Commissioners or Register and Re¬ 
ceive!, acting as such, he, and the Suine 
nre hereby, confirmed. 

Sei?t. i. And he it further cnartid. 
That all the remaining cl urns which 
have been presented according to law, 
ffiid ko( finally nclnPupon, shall be ad¬ 
judicated and finally settled upon the 
same conditions, restrictions and limita¬ 
tion?, in every,suspect, as are presetihed 
by tins act of Congress, approved twen¬ 
ty third JVlay, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twentyeight, entitled • An Act 
supplementary to the several acts provid¬ 
ing for the settlement and continuation 
of private land claims in Florida.’ 

Sect. 5. And ht it further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of the Register 
and Receiver to deliver over all papers 
relative to private lane) claims in East 
Florida to tlie keeper of tlie public 
archives. * 

Suc-f. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That all confirmations of land titles, un¬ 
der this act shall only operate as a relin¬ 
quishment of tthc right of the United 


States to tlie said lands respectively, and 
shall not be construed cither as a guar¬ 
antee of any such titles or in any manner 
afiectirig the rights of other persons to 
the same lauds. 

Sf.c'i? 7. And he it further enacted , 
That so much of the act of Iwcntythird 
ol May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight asdiiccted that the selection 
of claimants who availed themselves of 
the first section of said act by accepting 
a quantity equal Jo one league square 
within their respective grants, which 
confined the st lection to sectional lines, 
shall no: be held to extend to the selec¬ 
tion by the claimants of a greater quan¬ 
tity than section, hut the said claimants 
who have, or may hereafter select, un¬ 
der the piovisions of said law, any quan¬ 
tity Vqual to the amount granted in bod¬ 
ies huger than a section in the form of 
any Spatn-h survey, or plat of survey, 
or where the sections arc broken by any 
tiver, till' said land so-elected, or which 
rimy he so selected, i- licichy confirmed 
to said claimants ; and it shall lie the du¬ 
ty of the Survey oi General to make a 
survey and ceitiiieate ol all claims, to 
return the same to the Commissioner of 
the Geneial blind Oilicc, and thcicupon 
a patent shall issue to the out’inal gran¬ 
tee or to hi- as-tgnee, if the land lias 
been sold or tian-lerred to any other per¬ 
son or to the legal owner by purchase or 
descent. 

Sect. 8 . And he it Jurthcr enacted, 
That the claimants who are entitled to 
the piovi-ions ol that act, or who may 
avail themselves of the foiegoing pro¬ 
visions ol this act, by taking u quantity 
equal to a league squaic, in lieu ol the 
whole giant, shall he,and they ate here¬ 
by, allowed the lurthei time of "ne year 
fiom the passage of this act, to execute 
their relinquishment- and to tile their 
acceptance ol the piovi-ions of said law. 

Sec t. !k And he it further enacted, 
That it shall he the duly ol the Hcgi-tcrs 
and Receivers to restore to the claimants 
the title deed- on which they may have 
finally rejected the claims. 

OH VP. 107. An Art for the ilistubution 
of certain Bi.oks tlioiein mentioned. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- • 
ate and House of liejir esenta tires of the 
United Slatts of Aina ica in Congress 
assembled, 'rii.it the copies of the Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, published in pursuance of a 
resolution ol Congiess of ♦wentyseventh 
March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, which have been or may her:- 
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after be received at the Department of 
State, be distributed anfi disposed of in 
manner following, to wit: 

To the President and Vice President 
of the United States, one copy ynch ; to 
the Heads of Department, five copies 
each; to the Postmaster General, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Of¬ 
fice, and the Superintendent of the Pa¬ 
tent- Office, one copy each; to each 
Member and Delegate of the present 
Congress, one copy ; <to the Library of 
the Senate, five copies; to the Library of 
the House of Representatives, ten copies; 
to the Attorney General, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court and of the other 
Courts ol' the United States, each one 
copy; to each Governor of a State or 
Territory, for the public library of the 
State or Territory, one copy ; to tho 
Military Academy at West Point, and 
to each incorporated University, Col¬ 
lege, Historical or Antiquarian Society 
and Athensrum, one copy; to the Sec¬ 
retary, one copy for each American Le¬ 
gation in foreign countries; to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, five copies for the 
Naval Commanders on different stations ; 
and to each person who has been Picsi- 
dent of the United States, one copy. 

Sect. 2. And be it father enacted, , 
That of the edition ot the Journals of the 
House, ordered to be printed by a reso¬ 
lution of tins House of eighteenth May, 
enc thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, the copies be distributed in manner 
following, to wit; 

To the Piesidcnt and Vice President 
of the United States, one copy each ; to 
the Heads ol Department, five copies 
each ; to each Member and Delegate of 
the present Congi css, one copy; to the 
Library of the Senate five copies ; to 
the Library of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, ten copies ; to the Attorney and 
Postmaster General, ouc copy each ; to 
each Governor of a State or Territory, 
lor the public library of the State or 
Territory, one copy; to the Military 
Academy at West Point, and to each in¬ 
corporated University. College, Histori¬ 
cal or Antiquarian Society and Athenae¬ 
um, one copy; and to each person who 
has been Piesidcnt of tho United States, 
one copy ; and that the residue remain 
in the custody of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, till otherwise order¬ 
ed by the House. . 

Sect. 3. And be it further, enacted, 
That the books hereby directed to be 
distributed, *be properly prepared'for 
transmission, under the direction of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; 


and that they be forwarded free of pos¬ 
tage, by mail, to the persons hereby au¬ 
thorized to receive them ; or deiivored 
to the order of said persons in the City 
of Washington. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted. 
That,of the copies of tho Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondence of the Revolution, which 
shall remain after the distribution afore¬ 
said, one ropy shall be distributed to 
each new Member of each Congress 
succocdingthe present,until all the copies 
shall have been distributed, with the 
exception of twentyfive, which shall be 
retained for tly) Library of Congress. 

CHAP. 108. An Act for the relief of 
Jonathan Chapman. , 

CHAP. 100. An Act to confirm the claim 
of Isidore JVlooic, of Missouri. • 

CHAP. 110. An Act for the relief of 
Nancy Moore. 

CHAP. 111. An Act for the relief of Pay- 
son l’errui. 

CHAP. 112. An Act for tho relief of 
Alouiitjoy Bavly. 

CHAP. 113. An Act for the relief of Lu¬ 
cy M. Lipscomb. 

CIIAP. 111. An Act for the relief of JMm 
Edgar, of Illinois. 

CIIAP. 11f). An Act for the benefit of the 
creditors of Bonnet and Aloitc. * 
Approved May 21 i, 1030^ 

CHAP. 110. An Act for the relief of 
James Smith. 

CH AP 117 An Act for the reliefer Tho¬ 
mas Wheatley. 

CIIAP. 118. An Art for the relief of Hen- 
ry .Williams. 

CIIAP. 111). An Act for the relief of James 
Barnett. ., 

CHAP. 120. An Act for the relief of Jo¬ 
seph Shaw. 

CHAP. 121. An Act for the relief of the 
liciis of Baptiste Le Gendru. 

CIIAP. 122. An »>t/for the relief of 
Francois Isidore Tuillier 

CHAP. 123. A» Act for the relief of Pe¬ 
ter Gasney. 

CHAP. 124. An Act for the relief of John 
Cooper, William Saundcia.-aud Wil¬ 
liam R. Porter. 

CHAP. 125. An Act for the relief of Ju¬ 
dah Alden. " 
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CHAP. 12G. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs or legal representatives of Jo* 
seph Falconer, deceased. 

CHAP. 127. An Actfor the relief of Wil¬ 
kins Tannehill. 

CHAP. 128. An A6t for the relief of John 
H. Wcndal, a Captain in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, 

CHAP. 12& An Act for the relief of llie 
legal representatives of James Daven- 
poit, deceased. 

CHAP. 130. An Act for the felief of the 
heirs of Jean Marie Trahaud, deceas¬ 
ed. 

CIIAP. 131. An Act for the relief of 
Michael Lewis. 

CHAP. 132. An Act for the relief of 
Alexander Fridge. 

CHAP. 133. An Act for the relief of 
Captain John Woods. 

CHAP. 131. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of John Tuillicr, deceased. 

CHAP. 135. An Act for the relief of Ste¬ 
phen Olney. 

CHAP. 136. An Act for the relief of 
John MoffiIt. 

V 

CHAP. 137. An Act for the relief of 
Alexander Montgomery, John H. 
Watts and the administrators of John 
Wilson, deceased. 

CIIAP. 133* An Act for the relief of Wil¬ 
liam Tipton. 

CHAP. 139. An Act for the relief of 
Uene&l Simon Kenton. 

CHAP. IM). An Act for the relief of 
Alexander Claxton. « 

CHAP. 141. An Act for the relief of Ja¬ 
cob Wildermon. 

0 

CHAP. 142. An */tct for the relief of 

Abraham Brownson. 

• 

CHAP. 143. An Actfor the re lief of Vin¬ 
cent de Rivafinoli, and others. 

CHAP. 144. An Act for the relief of Wal¬ 
lace Robinson. • 

CHAP. 145. An Act for the relief of Ann 
Broshears, of Mississippi, , 

CHAP. 146. An Act to confirm certain 
claims to lands in the District of 
JacksoiwCourt House, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sect. 1. ,JBe it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and Haute of Hepresentatives qf the 


United States of ^America in Congress 
assembled, that all the claims to lands 
reported by the Register and Receiver 
of the Land Office for the District of 
Jackson Court House, in the State of 
Mississippi, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress, approved on the twen- 
tyfourth (lay of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twentyeight, entitled ‘ An 
Art supplementary to the suveral acts 
providing for the adjustment of land 
claims in the State* of Mississippi,’ as 
founded on any order of survey, requette, 
permission to settle, or other written 
evidence of claim derived from the Span¬ 
ish a*ulhoritiiis, which ougli^, in the opin¬ 
ion of the said Register and Receiver, to 
be confirmed, and which, by the said 
reports,appear to be derived from the 
Spanish (•'ovemment prior to the twen¬ 
tieth of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and three, and the land claimed 
to have been cultivated and inhabited 
on or before that day, shall be confirmed 
in the samo manner as if the title had 
been completed -. Provided, That in all 
such claims, where the plat and certifi¬ 
cate of survey, made prior to the fif¬ 
teenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, under the authori¬ 
ty of the Spanish Government, in pur¬ 
suance of such claim, has not been filed 
with the said Register and Receiver, 
such claim shall not be confirmed to any 
one person for more than twelve hun¬ 
dred and eighty acres; and that for all 
the other claims comprised in the re¬ 
ports as aforesaid, and which ought, in 
the opinion of the Register and Receiv¬ 
er, to he confirmed, the claimant to such 
land shall be entitled to a grunt therefor, 
as a donation not to exceed twelve hun¬ 
dred and eighty acres to any one person : 
And provided, also. That the claim of 
the representatives of Louis Boisdore, 
numbered four.in report numbered three, 
shall not be confirmed to more than 
twelve hundred and eighty acres; and 
all the confirmations of the said incom¬ 
plete titles and grants of donations, here¬ 
by provided to be made, shall amount 
only to a relinquishment forever, on the 
part of the United States, of any claim 
whatever to the tract of land so confirm¬ 
ed or granted, without prejudice to the 
interests of third persons. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, 
TJiatevery person or his or her legal rep¬ 
resentatives whose claim is embi aced by 
the sa}d Register and Receiver in their 
reports, numbers five, six and*seven, at 
actual settlers, or their legal representa¬ 
tives, not having any written evidence 
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of claim, shall, where it appears by the 
said reports that the la*nd claimed or set¬ 
tled on had been actually inhabited and 
cultivated by such person or persons, in 
whose right the same is claimed, on or 
before the fifteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen, be 
entitled to a grant lor the land*so claim¬ 
ed or settled on, as a donation : Provi¬ 
ded, That not more than one tract shall 
be granted to any one person, and the 
same shall not excised six hundred and 
forty acres, to include his or her im¬ 
provements, and to be bounded by sec¬ 
tional or divisional lines; and that no 
lands shall be thus granted which are 
claimed or recognised by the preceding 
section. 

Sect. 3. And be it further cpacled. 
That every person or his or her legal 
representatives, comprised in the afore¬ 
said reports of actual settlers, not having 
any written evidence of claim, who, on 
the third day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, did, as ap¬ 
pears by those reports, actually inhabit 
and cultivate a tract of land in the said 
District, not claimed under any written 
evidence of title legally derived from 
the French, British or Spanish Govern¬ 
ments, or granted as a donation, shall ty; 
entitled to become the purchaser of the 
quarter section, or two-eights of any 
section, on which the improvements may 
be, and including the same, at the same 
price for which other public lands are 
sold at private sale : Provided, That the 
same shall be entered with the Register 
of the Land Office, within the term of 
two years, or before, if the same shall 
he offered at public sale ; And provi¬ 
ded, also, That where any such person 
is settled on, and has improved any 
school lands in said District, such poison 
shall be governed by the provisions of 
the fouith section of the approved on the 
twentysecond dayol April,one thousand 
eight hundred and tweniy&ix, entitled 
'An Act giving the rightof pieemption, 
in the purchase of lands, to certain set¬ 
tlers in the States of Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi and Territory of Florida.’ 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, 
That the Register and Receiver of the 
said District shall possess the same pow¬ 
ers and perform the same duties, in rela¬ 
tion to the claims confirmed by this act, 
as are given to, and required of, them by 
the act of Congress, of tho eighth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentytuto, entitled ‘An Act supple¬ 
mentary to tho several acts for adjusting 


the claims and titles to lands, and estab¬ 
lishing Land Offices in the District east 
of the Island of New Orleans.’ 

CHAP. 11-7 An Act for the more effec¬ 
tual collection of the impost duties. 

Sect. L Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled. That the President of 
the Urited States, by and with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate, is hereby 
authorized to appoint an additional ap¬ 
praiser of Merchandize for the port of 
New York,who shall take a similar oath 
and have like power and compensation 
and perform the same duties, with the 
appraisers now authorized by law «to be 
appointed at that place. 

Sect. 2. And be it Jurther ena^ed. 
That the Secretary ot the Treasury may 
appoint, not exceeding four assistant 
appr.uscrs in New Yoik, two in Phila¬ 
delphia ann two in Boston, who shall be 
practically acquainted with the quality 
and value of some one or more of the 
chief ai tides of importation, subject to 
appraisement, to be employed in apprais¬ 
ing goods in such manner as shall he di- 
leeted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and who shall take mid subscribe an 
oath diligently and faithfully to examine 
and inspect such goods, wares or mer¬ 
chandize as the principal appraisers may 
direct, and truly to report to them, to 
the best of their knowledge and Belief, 
the tiue value thereof, according to law T ; 
whereupon the principal appiaiscrs shall 
reuse and correct the same as they may 
judge proper, and repoit to tln^Collector 
their decision thereon ; but if the Col¬ 
lector shall deem any appraisement of 
goods too low he shall have power to grder 
a re-appraisement, either by the} rincipal 
apprai-ers, or by three merchants Me- 
signated by him for that purpose, who 
shall be citizens of* the Unitod Slates 
and cause the duties to be charged ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the thirtieth day of 
September next, whenever goods of 
which wool or,, cotton is a component 
part of similar kind, but different quality, 
are found in the same package, if not 
imported froyi beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, it shall be the duty of the ap¬ 
praisers to adopt the value of the best 
article contained in such package as the 
average value of the whole f and if the 
owner, importer, consignee or agent for 
any goods appraised, shall consider any 
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appraisement, made by the appraisers, or 
other persons designated by the Collec¬ 
tor, too high, he may apply to the Col¬ 
lector in writing, stating the reasons for 
his opinion, and having made oath that 
that the said appraisement is higher than 
tlie actual cost and proper charges on 
which duty is to be charged, and also, 
that he verily believes it is higher than 
tlie current value of the said goods, in¬ 
cluding said charges, at the place of ex¬ 
portation, the Collector shall designate 
one merchant, skilled in tile value of 
such goojs, and the own^r, irnpoitcr, 
consignee, or agent may designate an¬ 
other, both of whom shall he citizens of 
the United States, who, if they cannot 
agree in an appraisement, may designate 
an umpire, who shall also be a citizen 
ot flie United States, and when they, or 
a majority of them, shall have agreed 
they shall report tlie result to the Col¬ 
lector, and if their appraisements shall 
not agree with that of the United States 
appraisers, the Collector shall decide be¬ 
tween them. 

Sect 4 . And be it further enacted. 
That the Collectors of the customs shall 
cause at least one package out of every 
invoice, and one package at least out of 
eve xjf twenty packages of each invoice, 
and a greater number, should he deem it 
necessary, of goods iinpoitcd into the re¬ 
spective Districts, which package or 
pacirngcs he shall have first designated 
on the invoice to be opened and examin¬ 
ed, and if the same be found not to cor¬ 
respond with the invoice, or to be false¬ 
ly charged in such invoice, the Collector 
shall ordfr, forthwith, all the goods con¬ 
tained in tlie same entry to be inspected; 
and if such goods be subject to ad vnlo- 
reiff dujy, the same sh.fll be appraised, 
ami it any package shall be found to 
contain any article not described in the 
invoieff, or if suejj package or invoice be 
made up with intent, by a false valua¬ 
tion, or extension or otherwise, to evade 
or defraud the revenue ; the same shall 
be forfeited, and the fifteenth section of 
the ‘Act supplementary to an act to 
amend an act, entitled “ An Act to regu¬ 
late the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage, passed second March, one 
thousand seveii hundred and ninetyiiinc, 
and for other purposes,’*’ passed first 
March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentythrcc; and also so much of any act 
of Congress as imposes an additional du¬ 
ty or penalty of fifty per centum on du¬ 
ties upon any goods which may he ap¬ 
praised at tWentyfive per centum, or ten 


per centum, above their invoice price, is 
hereby repealed; and no goods liable to 
be inspected or appraised as aforesaid, 
shall be delivered from the custody of 
the officers of the customs, until the 
same shall have been inspected or ap¬ 
praised, or until the packages sent to be 
inspected or appraised, shall be found 
correctly and fairly invoiced and put up, 
and so reported to the Collector : Pro¬ 
vided, That the Collector may, at the 
request of the owner, importer, con¬ 
signee or agent, take bonds, with ap¬ 
proved security, in double the estimated 
value of such goods, conditioned that 
they shall be delivered toYhe order of 
the Collector, at any time within ten 
days after the package or packages sent to 
the public Btores shall have been apprais 
cd and reported to the Collector. And if, 
in the meantime, any of the said pack¬ 
ages shall he opened, without the con¬ 
sent of the Collector or Surveyor, given 
in wiiting, and then in tho presence of 
one of tlie inspectors of the customs, or 
if the said package or packages shall not 
be delivered to the ordei of the Collec¬ 
tor, according to thc condition of the 
said bond, the bond shall, in either case, 
^e forfeited. 

Sect. 5 . And be it further enacted , 
That it shall be the duty of the Collector 
to cause all goods entered lor re-expor¬ 
tation, with the right of drawback, to be 
inspected, and the articles thereof com¬ 
pared witli their respective invoices, be¬ 
fore a permit shall be given for lading 
the same ; and where the goods so en¬ 
tered shall be found not to agree with 
the entry, they shall be forfeited; and 
every importer, owner, consignee, agent 
or exporter, who shall enter goods for 
importation, or exportation, or transpor¬ 
tation fiom one port or place to another, 
with the right of drawback, shall depos¬ 
it with the Collector the original in¬ 
voice of such goods, if not before deposit¬ 
ed with the Collector, and in that case 
an authenticated invoice thereof to bo 
filed and preserved by him in the ar¬ 
chives of the Custom House, which 
shall be signed by such importer, owner, 
consignee, agent, or exporter, and the 
oath to be made on the entry of such 
goods shall be annexed thereto. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That the assistant appraisers at New 
York shall receive a compensation of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum; and 
those'at Boston and Philadelphia, a com¬ 
pensation of twelve hundred dollars per 
annum, to be paid out of tlio proceeds of 
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the customs; and theVlerks and all oth¬ 
er persons employed in the A ppi aiders’ 
Office, shall be appointed by the princi¬ 
pal appraisers, and their number and 
compensation limited and filed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sect. 7. And be it further, enacted, 
That all forfeitures incurred under this 
act, shall be sued for, recovered and dis¬ 
tributed according to the provisions of 
the act, entitled ‘ Aq Act to regulate the 
collection of duties on imports and Ton¬ 
nage,’ passed the second day of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine: Provided, that the appraisers 
and assistant Appraisers shall in no case 
receive any proportion of Midi forfeiture: 
And provided also. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be, and he is Hereby, 
authorized to remit any such forfeiture 
whenever he is of opinion (hat no fi aud 
on the revenue was intended. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, 
That whenever, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it may be 
necessary in order to carry into lull ef¬ 
fect the laws for the collection of the 
revenue, he may authorize the Collector 
of any District into which goods, wares, 
or merchandize, subject to duty, may be 
imported, to require the owner, impor¬ 
ter or consignee of such goods, wares or 
- merchandize, to give bond, in addition to 
the bond now required by law, in a sum 
not exceeding the value of such mer¬ 
chandize, that he will produce or cause 
to be produced witiiin a reasonable time, 
to be fixed by the said Secretary, such 
proof as the said Secretary may deem 
necessary, and as may be in the power 
of the said owner, importer or con .ignee 
to obtain, to enable the Collector to as¬ 
certain the class or description of manu¬ 
facture or rate of duty, to which such 
goods, wares or merchandize may be 
justly liable. 

Sect. f>. And be it further enacted, 
That from and aflci the thirtieth day of 
September next, all iron manufactured 
for rail raids shall be liable )o the same 
rate of duty which is now imposed on 
bar or bolt iron of similar manufacture ; 
and that all scrap iron shall lie liable to 
the same duty that is charged on iron in 
pigs: Provided, however, That when 
it shall be satisfactorily proved to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that any of 
the said iron imported for the purpose df 
being applied in the construction of any 
rail road o% inclined plane by any*State 
or incorporated company, has been actu¬ 


ally and permanently laid on any such 
railroad or inclined plane, that then and 
in that case he may allow to such State 
or Company a drawback of the duly on 
such rail road iron so laid, or, if the duty 
upon the same shall have been actually 
paid, he may refund the same: Provi¬ 
ded, Such drawback or repayment shall 
not reduce the dutjr to be paid on such 
iron below twcntyiive per centum ad 
valorem, nor upon any less quantity than 

twenty tons. 

• 

CHAP. 148. An Act to provide for an 
cxchnng# of Lands with the Indians 
iCMding in any of the States or Ter- 
rilorics, and for their removal West of 
the river Mississippi. • 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives opthe 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That it shall and inay be 
lawful for the President of the United 
States to cause so much of any territory 
belonging to the United Stales west of the 
river Mississippi not included in any State 
or organized Territory, and to which the 
Indian title has been extinguished, as 
he may judge necessary, to be divided 
into a suitable number of districts, for 
the reception of such tribes or nations of 
Indians as may choose to exchange the 
lands where they now reside, and re¬ 
move there ; and to cause each of said 
Districts to bo so described by neural 
or artificial marks as to be easily distin¬ 
guished from every other. * 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to exchange any or sitl of such 
Districts, so to be laid off and described, 
with any tribe or nation of Indians now 
residing within the limits of anv oPlhe 
States or Territories, and with wTiicli the 
United Slates have existing treaties, for 
the whole or any parjt or portfonsof the 
territory claimed and occupied by such 
tribe or nation, within the bounds of any 
one or more of the States or Territories 
where the land claimed and occupied by 
the Indians is owned by the United 
States or the United States arc bound to 
the State within which it lies to extin¬ 
guish the Indian claim thereto. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, 
That in the Snaking of any such ex¬ 
change or exchanges, it shall and may 
be lawful for the President solemnly to 
assure the tribe or nation with which the 
exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaran- 
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iy to them, and their heirs or successors 
the country so exchanged with ihem ; 
and if they prefer it, that the United 
States will cause a patent or grant to 
he made and executed to the in tor the 
same: Provided' always, That such 
lands shall revert to the United States, 
if the Indians become extinct or abandon 
the same. > 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted. 
That it upon any of the lands now occu¬ 
pied by the Indians and to be exchanged 
lor, there should be such improvements 
a» add value to the land claimed by any 
individual or individuals of such tribes or 
nations, it shall and may be lawful for 
tiie President to cause such value to be 
ascertained by apprai-ement or other¬ 
wise, and to cause such ascertained value 
to be paid to the person or persons right¬ 
fully claiming such improvements And 
upon the payment of such valuation, the 
improvements so valued and paid for, 
dull pass to the United States, and pos¬ 
session shall not afterwards be permitted 
to any of the same tribe. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted , 
That upon the making of any such ex¬ 
change as is contemplated by this act, 
it shall and may be lawful for the Presi- 
dcrJt to cause such aid and assistance to 
he furni-hed to the emigrants as maybe 
necessary and proper to enable them to 
remove to, and settle in, the country for 
ivlifbh they may have exchanged ; and 
al-o, to (jive them such aid and assist¬ 
ance as may ho necessary for their sup¬ 
port and subsistence for the lirst year 
after th^ir icmoval. 

Sect. fi. And be it further enacted, 
That it shall, and may lie lawful for the 
President to causo such tribe or nation 
to be jfrotocted, at their now residence, 
against all interruption or disturbance 
from any other tribe or nation of Indians 
or from any oilier person or persons 
whatever. 

Sect. T. And be it further enacted. 
That it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to have the same superinten¬ 
dence and care over any tribe or nation 
in the country to which they may re¬ 
move, as contemplated by this act, that 
lie is now authorized to have over them 
at their present (ilaces of i^sidence: Pro¬ 
vided, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed os authorizing or direct¬ 
ing the violation of any existing Treaty 
between the United States aqd any of 
the Indian trihqs. 

Sbct. 8. And be it further enacted. 
That for trie purpose of giving effect to 
the provisions of this act, the sum of 

20 
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live hundred thouAnd dollars is he reby 
appropriated, to be paid out of any mo¬ 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated k 

CHAP. 119. An Act to authorize the 
Register and Receiver of the St 
Heletia Land District, in Louisiana, to 
receive evidence, and report upon 
certain c'aims to land mentioned 
therein. 

CHAP. 160. An Ac* to repeal a part of 
an act, passed the twentysixth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred 
,and four, entitled 1 An Act making 
provisions for the disposal of the 
public lauds in the Indiana Territory 
and for other purposes.’ 

Sect. 1. Beit enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled , That so much of an act, ap¬ 
proved the twentysixth day of March, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and four, entitled ‘ An Act making pio- 
visions for the disposal of the public lands 
in the Indiana Territory, and for other 
purposes,’ as makes it the duly of the 
Secretary of the Tieasury to cause at 
,leasl onee every year, the books of 
the offices to be examined and the bal¬ 
ance of public moneys in the hands 
of the several Receivers of Public Mo-, 
neys ol the said offices to be ascertained, 
be and the same is hereby, repealed. 

CHAP. 151. An Act relative to the plan 
of Detroit, in Michigan Territory. 

CHAP. 152. An Act to repeal the pro¬ 
viso in 1 An act to authorize masters 
of vessels in certain cases to clear 
out either at the Custom House of 
Petersburg, or that of Richmond.’ 

Approved May 28, 1830. 

CHAP. 1 53. An Act to provide for the 
appointmeut of a Solicitor of the 
Treasury. 

Sect. 1 . Be il enacted by the, aen- 
ate and House of Representatives of Ike 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled , That there be appointed, 
by the President of the United States, 
by and" with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, some suitable person, learned 
in law, to be Solicitor of the Treasury ; 
and that all and singular the powers and 
’duties which arc by law vested in, and 
required from, the Agent of the Trea¬ 
sury of the United States, shall be trans¬ 
ferred to, vested in, and required from, 
the said Solicitor of the Treasury ; and 
the said Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
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also perform and discharge so mucli of 
the duties heretofore belonging to the 
office of Commissioner, or Acting Com¬ 
missioner of the Revenue, aj relates to 
the superintendence of the collection of 
outstanding direct and internal duties. 
And the said Solicitor Bhall have charge 
of all lands and other property which 
have been or shall be assigned, set off, 
or conveyed to the United States, in 
payment of debts* and of all trusts 
created for the use of the United States, 
in payment of debts due them; and to 
sell and dispose of lands assigned, or set 
off to the United States, in payment of 
debts, or bcinfe vested in them by mort¬ 
gage, or other security for the payment 
of debts ; and in cases where real es¬ 
tate hath already become tiio property 
of the United States by conveyance, 
extent, or otherwise, in payment of a 
debt, and such debt hath been fully 
paid, in money, and the same hath been 
received by the United States, it shall 
and may be lawful for the Solicitor of 
the Treasury to release by deed, or 
otherwise convey the same real estate to 
the debtor from whom it was taken, if 
he shall be living, or if such debtor be 
dead, to his heirs or devisees, or such, 
person as they shall appoint. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be transferred to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, all books, papers, and 
records, belonging or appertaining to the 
office of Agent of the Treasury, or be¬ 
longing and appertaining to the superin¬ 
tendence of the collection of outstanding 
direct taxes and internal duties; and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, and alt 
other officers, who have heretofore been 
required to cause accounts to be stated 
and certified, or to make out or forward 
lists, returns, reports, or statements, to 
the Agent of the Treasury, ate hereby 
required to cause such accounts to be 
stated and certified, and such lists, re¬ 
turns, reports, and statements, to be 
made and forwarded to the Solicitor of 
the Treasury; and all lists, returns, re¬ 
ports, and statements, respecting out¬ 
standing direct taxes and internal duties, 
heretofore required to be made to the 
Commissioner or acting Commissioner 
of the Revenue, shall hereafter be made 
to the said Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted ,' 
That whenever any bond for duties shall 
be delivered to a District Attorney for 
suit, the Collector so delivering the same 
shall immediately give information there¬ 
of to the Solicitor of the Treasury, with 
full and exact description of the date 


of such bond, the amount due thereon, 
and the names of all the obligors thereto; 
and the Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
thereupon make such entry thereof as 
that the said Attorney may duly ap¬ 
pear chargeable therewith, until the 
amount thereof shall have been paid to 
the United States, or he shall have ob¬ 
tained judgment thereon, and delivered 
execution to the Marshal, or shall other¬ 
wise have been duly discharged there¬ 
from : and the several District Attorneys 
of the United States shall, immediately 
after the end, of every term of the Cir¬ 
cuit and District Courts of the United 
States in their respective districts tor - 
wnrd to the Solicitor of the Treasury 
a full and particular statement, as well of 
all cases in which the United States are 
party, which are pending iu said cotffls, 
as ot those which may have been de¬ 
cided during such term, accompanied 
by a certificate ol the clerk of such 
couit; and it shall be the duty of the 
Solicitor of tho Treasury to make con¬ 
stant and strict comparisons and examin¬ 
ations of the said returns of the District 
Attorneys, and of the reports made by the 
Collectors of bonds delivered to the 
Attorneys for suit; and if it shall ap¬ 
pear that any Collector shall make re J urn 
of any bond as in suit, or delivered for 
suit, which is not, at the time, in suit, 
or delivered for suit, or shall return any 
bond as in suit, for tho whole aiufunt 
thereof, when part thereof has been 
paid to him, or as in suit lor more than 
is actually due thereon, the Solicitor of 
the Treasury shall, immediately upon 
discovery thereof, communicate the 
same to the President of the United 
States ; and it shall further be the duty 
of each Col lector* to accompany v lus^rc- 
turn for the last quarter of every year 
with a particular account of bonds in 
suit, stating the amqunt actually un¬ 
paid on each ; and to tne truth of such 
account he shall rc rlif'y on oa^h. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted , 
That when any suit or action for the re¬ 
covery of any fine, penalty, or forfeiture, 
shall be instituted or commenced, a 
statement of suchvuit or action shall be 
immediately transmitted to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, by the Attorney institu¬ 
ting the same; *and whenever any seiz¬ 
ure shall be made for the purpose of 
enforcing any forfeiture, the Collector 
or other person causing such ceizure to 
be made, shall, in like manner, immedi¬ 
ately give information thereof to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury. « 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That the said Solicitor shall have power 
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to instruct tlie District Attorneys, Mar¬ 
shals, and Clerks of the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, 
in all matters and proceedings, apper¬ 
taining to suits in which the United 
States is a party, or interested, and cause 
them or either of them, to report to him 
from time to time, any information he 
may require in relation to the same. 

Sect. <i. And be it further?enacted. 
That all moneys recovered or collected 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury, or 
under hi< direction shall be Reported by 
him to the officer from whom the bond 
or other evidence of debt tfas received, 
and proper credit be given therefor; and 
he shall report in like nuuiner all credits 
allowed by due cours™ of law, on any 
suits under his direction. 

Sac r. 7. And be it further enacted , 
Tint it shall he. the duty of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, with tho approbation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
establish such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, for the ob¬ 
servance of Collectors, District Attor¬ 
neys, and Marshals, respecting suits in 
which the United Statas are parties, as 
maybe deemed necessary for the just 
responsibility of those officers, and the 
prompt collection of all revenues and 
debtrduc and accruing to the United 
States. 

Sect. K And be it farther enacted. 
That it shall he the duty of the Solicitor 
of tlie Trou-iiry to obtain from the 
several Di-trici Attorneys of the United 
States, full and icouraic accounts of all 
causes and actio.i- pending in the Courts 
of the tinted States, in which the Uni¬ 
ted States -hall lie plaintiff, on the fourth 
day of July next; and shall cause an 
intelttgihjo abstract therijof, showing the 
nances of the paities in each suit, the 
cause of action, the time of its com¬ 
mencement and such other matters as 
may be accessary “to full information 
respecting the same, to be prepared and 
laid before Congress at the commence¬ 
ment of the next session. 

Sect. 9. And be it further enacted. 
That tho Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and ho hereby is, authorized to transfer 
one of the Clerks now employed in the 
offico of the Tilth Auditor, to the office 
of Solicitor of the Treasury; and the 
said Clerk shall continue to receive the 
same salary as at present. 

Sect. 10, And be it further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General of the United States at the re¬ 
quest of said^olicijor to advise with and 
direct tlie said Solicitor as to the manner 
of conducting the suits, proceedings, 
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and prosecutions aforesaid; and the At¬ 
torney General shall receive, in ad¬ 
dition to his present salary, the sum of 
five hundred dollars per annum. 

Sect. H. And be it further enacted , 
That the Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
receive an annual salary of three thou¬ 
sand 4ive* hundred dollars, and be au¬ 
thorized to employ, with the approba¬ 
tion of the Secietary of the Treasury, 
one clerk, who shall receive a salary 
of eleven hundred «ftid fifty dollars per 
annum; and one messenger, with a 
salary of five hundred dollars per annum. 
All letters to and from the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, relating to t(je duties and 
business of his office, shall be transmitted 
by mail free of postage. 

Secs. 12. And be it further enacted. 
That the sum of three thousand 
five hundred dollars be, and the 
same hereby is, appropriated for the pay¬ 
ment of the said salaries for the present 
year; to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

CHAP. ]&». An Act providing for the set¬ 
tlement of the accounts of certain 
Diplomatic Functionaries. 

CHAP. lofi. An Act for the relief of 
, Thomas Blackwell. 

CHAP. 157. An Act for the relief of 
Alexander bcolt. 

CHAP. 15f>. An Act for tlie relief of 
Charles Collins. 

CHAP. 159. An Act for the relief o 
Fielding I.. White. 

CHAP. 1G0. An Act for the relief of 
Sarah Easton and Dorothy Storer, 
children and heirs at law of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Robert llanson Har¬ 
rison, deceased. 

CHAP. lfil. An Act ft* tlie relief of 
Ann D. Baylor. 

CHAP, lfi‘2. An Act to vest in the State 
of Indiana certain lands within tho 
limits of the canal grant. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Seriate 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled , That there be vested in 
the State of Indiana twentyninc thousand 
five hundred and twentycight acres and 
seventycight hundredths of the public 
lands, to bo selected by the canal Com- 
nussioners of sa*d Stale, from the alter¬ 
nate sections reserved to the Uiiited States 
in the .division mode under ‘-An act to 
grant a certain quantity of la^id to the 
State of Indiana, for the purpose of aiding 
said State in opening a canal to connect 
the waters of the Wabash River with 
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those of Lake Erie,’* approved March 
second, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyseven, which shall be in lieu of 
the aforesaid quantity heretofore sold by 
the United States, permanently reserved 
by treaty to individuals, and located by 
individual grants before the division 
aforesaid, and which would otherwise 
have become the property of tho said 
State in viituc of the act above referred 
to; the selections aforesaid to be made 
and reported by the Commissioners to the 
proper land offices, before the reserved 
sections aforesaid shall be offered for 
sale. , 

CHA P.163. Alt Act relating to the Orphans’ 
Courts in the District of Columbia. 

CHAP. 164. An Act to protect the Sur- 

. veyors of the Public Lands of the 
United States, and to punish persons 
guilty of interrupting and hindering, 
by force. Surveyors in the dischaipc of 
their duty. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Atactica in Congress 
assembled. That any persou who shall 
hereafter, in any manVier, by threats or 
force, interrupt, hinder oi prevent, the 
surveying of the public lands of the 
United States, or any private land claim, 
which has, or may be continued by tho 
United States, or the authority thereof, 
by the persons authorized to survey the 
same, in conformity with the instructions 
of the Commisfioncr of the Gcucial 
Land Office, or the principal Surveyors 
in any of the districts, in any Stale or 
Territory, shall be considered and ad¬ 
judged to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction in any District or 
Circuit Court of the United States, in any 
State or Territory, having jurisdiction of 
(he same, shall be fined a sum not loss 
than fifty dollars, nor more than three thou¬ 
sand dollars, and be imprisoned for a 
period of time, not less than one nor more 
thap three years. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted , 
That, whenever the President of the 
United Slates shall be satisfied that for¬ 
cible opposition has been offered, or will 
likely he offered, to any Surveyor, or 
deputy Surveyor, or assistant Survey jr, 
in the discharge of his or their duties, in 
surveying the public lands of the United 
States, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to order the Marshal of the 
State or district, by himself or deputy, 
to attend such Surveyor, deputy, or as¬ 
sistant Surveyor, with sufficient force to 
protect such officer in the execution of 


his duty as Surveyor, and to remove force 
should any be offered. 

CHAP. 165. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs or representatives of widow Du¬ 
pre. 

CHAP. 166. An Act for the relief of John 
Conard, Marshal of the Eastern Dis- 
trict^of Pennsylvania. 

CHAP. 167. An Act Tor tMj relief of 
Lieutenant Colonel Enos Cutler of 
the United States' Arm). 

fr 

CIIAP. 168. An Act for the relief of Tho¬ 
mas W* Newton, assignee of Robert 
Crittenden. 

CHAP. 16‘J. An%ct for aiithnnrin^a pa¬ 
tent to be issued to Moses Shaw. 

CHAP. 170. An Act for tho relief ofcMc- 
slieck Browning. 

CHAP. 171. An Act for the relief of Ma¬ 
jor M. M. Payne, of the United States' 
Army. 

CHAP. 172, An Act for the lehof of Isaiah 
Townsend. Peter Do\, and Gorrit L«; 
Orange, sureties of Oeirit L l)ox. 

CHAP. 17.1. An Act for the relief of Jere¬ 
miah Walker, of the Slate of Louisi¬ 
ana. , 

CHAP. 171. An Actfortlie relief of Roger 
Lnos. 

CHAP. 175. An Act for the relief of Abel 
Allen. , 

CHAP. 176. An Act. to reimburse Lieu¬ 
tenant DanieITvIer for money advanc¬ 
ed by him for the Govcrniitmt of the 
United States. 

CHAP- 177 An Act for the relief o^John 
Scott, c.vccfctnr of Charles fates, de¬ 
ceased. » 

CHAP. I7S. An Act for the •relief of 
Ephraim F. Gilbert. 

CHAP. 179. An Actfor the relief of James 
Fisk. 

CHAP. 180. An Act to alter and amend 
tho sixtyfifth article of the first section 
of an act entitled 1 An act for establish¬ 
ing rules and articles for tl.e govern¬ 
ment of the Armies of the United 
States/ missed the tenth of April, one 
thousand eight bundled and six. 

Sect. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 'That, whenever a general 
officer commanding ar arm f, or a colonel 
commanding a separate department, shall 
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be the accuser or prosecutor of any offi¬ 
cer in the Army of the United Slates, 
under his command; the General Court 
Martial for the trial of such officer shall 
be appointed by the President of tho 
United States. . 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That the proceedings and sentence of the 
said Court shall be sent dirqptly to the 
Secretary of War, to bo by him laid be¬ 
fore the President for his confirmation, or 
approval, or orders in the case. 

Sect. 3. Jtnd be it fuiiher enacted, 
That so much of the sixty fifth article of 
the first section of* An act for establishing 
rules and articles for the government of 
the.Armies of the United Stales,’ passed 
on tho tenth of April, eighteen hundred 
and six, as is repugnant hereto, be, aud 
tl& same is hereby repealed. 

CHAP. 131. An Act to authorize the se¬ 
lection of certain school lauds, m llto 
Territory of Arkansas. 

Sect. 1 . Be it marled by the Senate 
and l/oner of Representatives of the 
United SI alee of America in Congress 
assembled, That, wherever die sixteenth 
sections in said Territory, either iu whole, 
or in part, arc now, or may hereafter be, , 
intruded in private claims held by titles 
confirmed, or legally decided to lie valid 
and sufficient, other lands equivalent 
thereto and most convenient to the same, 
maty he selected in lieu thereof, under 
the direction of the Secretary of thc ( 
Treasury; and the lands so selected shall 
be enteird in the office of the Register 
of the land district in which they may 
he, and lie, by such Register, reported 
to the I'd imiissioncr of the General 
Lgnd Office, as school lauds selected 
unde , 1 * this act: Provided, That, before 
lh.ik.iiig any entry of such other lands, 
tho /•use shall he made out to the 
satisfaction of tho Register and Receiver 
of said di-trict, agreeably to rule* to bo 
prescribed by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, for that purpose, 
shewing that the sixteenth section, or a 
part thereof, has been included in the 

manner above-mentioned. 

* 

CHAP. 132, An Act granting pensions to 
tiamuel II. Phillips, Cord Hazard and 
John M’Croary, an* to increase the 
pension of George W. Howard. 

CHAP. 133. An Act to provide for Survey-* 
ing certain Lands in tho Territory of 
Arkansas. 

CHAP. 144. An Act to exempt deserters, 
in time of peace, from the punishment 
of death. 

20* 


Sect. 1. Be ii enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives qf the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after tho pas¬ 
sage of ftiis act, no officer or soldier in 
the army of the United States, shall be 
subject ( to the punishment of death, for 
desertion in time of peace. 

CHAP. 185. An Act to relinquish the re¬ 
versionary interest of the United 
States in cerlAn Indian reservations 
in tiie Slate of Alabama. 

CHAP. 1UG. An Act to reduce the duty on 
* Molasses, and to allow a drawback on 
spirits distilled froin*forcign materi¬ 
als. 

Sfc'£T. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That from and after the thir¬ 
tieth day of September, ono thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, the duly on mo} 
lasses shall he five cents for each gallon, 
and no more; and, from and after that 
time, there shall be allowed a drawback 
of four cents upon every gallon of spirits 
distilled in the United States, or the Ter¬ 
ritories tbeieof, from foreign molasses, 
oil (lie exportation thereof to any foreign 
port or place other than the dominions of 
any foreign Stale immediately adjoining 
the Uuiled Stales, in the same manner 
and on the same conditions as before tho 
tariff of May the nineteenth, one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and twcutyeight. 

CHAP. 187. An Act for the relief of John 
Hayncr. 

CHAP. 138. An Act for the relief of Wil¬ 
liam Morrison. 

CHAP. 189. An Act for the 'relief of Eli¬ 
sha Ives. 

CHAP. 190. An Actto reduce the duty on 
Salt. 

Sect. 1 Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives qf the 
United States of America in Congiess 
assembled, That, the duly on Salt be 
fifteen cents per bushel ol fiftysix 
pounds, from (he tliirlyfirst of Decem¬ 
ber next, until the thirtyfirst of Decem¬ 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirtyone; and, alter that time, ten cents 
per bushel, and no more. 

CHAP. 191. Au Act for tho relief of the 
* owners of the ship A^ghany and 
their legal Representatives. 

CHAP. 19-2- An Act for tho relief of David 
Rogers and Sons. 
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CHAP. 193 An Act for*the relief of Ken- 
jamin Homans. 

CHAP. 194. An Act for the relief of Samuel 
Sprigg, ol Virginia. * 

CHAP. 195. An Act for the relief of John 
Glass. • 

CIIAP. 196. An Act for the relief of Na¬ 
thaniel Childers. 

CHAP. 197. An Act for the reliefof Alex¬ 
ander Love. 

CHAP. 198. An Act for the reliefof Martha 
Yeomans, widow of John Yeomens, 
deceased.* 

CHAP. 199. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of Colonel John Ellis, defeased. 

CHAP. 200. An Act for the relief of David 
Brooks. 

CHAP. 201. An Act for the benefit of 
Charles Brow n, a soldier of the Re¬ 
volutionary War. 

CHAP. 202. An Act for the relief of Wil¬ 
liam Price. 

CHAP- 20.1 An Act for the relief of the 
legal Representatives of Joseph Jeans, 
deceased. • 

CHAP. 201. An Act for the reliefof George 
■ Ennatinger. 

CHAP. 205. An Act for the settlement of 
the accouuts ol Samuel Sitgreaves. 

CHAP. 206. An Act. for the relief ol 
Ephraim Whitaker and John J. Jacobs. 

CHAP. 207. An Act to repeal the proviso 
in the act for the relief of Philip 
Slaughter, passed the twenty sixth May, 
one thousand eight hundred and tw tin 
tyeight 

CHAP. 208. An act to amend the arts u- 
gulating the commercial intercourre 
between tho United States and cer¬ 
tain colonies of Great Britain. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen¬ 
ate and Mouse of Representatives of On- 
United Slates of America in Lon grim 
assembled. That whenever tho Pie-si- 
dent of the United States shall receive 
satisfactory evidence that the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain will open the 
ports in its colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, on the continent of South* 
America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, 
and the Bfimuda or Somcr Islands, to 
the vessels of the United States, lor an 
indefinite or for a limited term; that the 
vessels of the United States and their 


cargoes, on entering the colonial ports 
aforesaid, shall not be subject to other 
or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or 
charges of any other description, than 
would be imposed on Biilish vessels or 
their cargoes, arriving in said colonial 
possessions from the United States ; that 
the vessels of the United States may 
import into the said colonial possessions 
from the United States any article or ar¬ 
ticles which could be imported in a Bri¬ 
tish vessel into the said possessions Iron) 
the United States ; and that the voxels 
of the Unitor! States may export from 
the British colonies aforementioned, to 
any country whatever, other than the 
dominions or possessions of Great Britain, 
any article or articles that can he export¬ 
ed therefrom in a British vessel, tojmy 
country other than the British dominions 
or possessions as aforesaid ; leaving the 
commercial intercourse of the United 
Slates, with all other parts of the British 
dominions or possessions, on a footing not 
less favor.dilc to the United Stales, than 
it now is, and that then, and in such 
ease, the President of the United States, 
shall he, arid lie is hereby authorized at 
any time before the next session ol Con¬ 
gress to issue his proclamation, declaring 
that lie has received such evidence -.nnd, 
theicupon, from the date of such procla¬ 
mation, the ports i,f the United States 
shall be opened, indefinitely or for a 
term fixed, as the case may be, to Brit¬ 
ish vessels coming fium the s^id British 
colonial possessions, and their eaigocs, 
subject to no other or higher duty of 
tonnage or impost, or charge of any 
description whatever, than vvVihl be 
levied on (he vessels of (he United 
States, or their cargoes, arriving from 
the said British possessions; and«it shall 
be lawful for the said British vcsselsPto 
import into the United States, and to 
export therefrom, any article or articles 
which may be imported or exported in 
vessels of the United States: and tho 
act, entitled ‘ An act conceining naviga¬ 
tion,’ passed on the eighteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and 
tdgliteen; an act supplementary thereto, 
parsed the fifteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, and 
an act, entitlerj * An act to regulate the 
commercial intercourse between the 
United States, and certain British ports,’ 
passed on the first day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty three, 
are, in such case, hereby declared to be 
suspended, or absolutely repealed, as the 
case may require. « 1 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted y 
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That, whenever the ports of the United 
Staten shall have been opened, under the 
authority given in the first section of 
this act, Hutish vessels and their car¬ 
goes shall be admitted to an entry in the 
ports oi the United States from the isl¬ 
ands, provinces, or colonics, of Great 
Britain, on or near the North American 
continent, and North or East of the 
United Stales. 

CIIAP. 200. An Act to grant preemption 
rights to settlers on thc*Public Lands. 

SrcT. 1. lie it enacted by the Senate 
and House of liepresentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That every settler or occu¬ 
pant of the Public Lands, prior to the 
p^sage of this act, who is now in pos¬ 
session, and cultivated any part thereof 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty nine, shall be, and lie is here¬ 
by authorized to enter, with the Regis¬ 
ter of the Land Office, for the Distiict 
in which such lands may lie, by legal 
subdivisions, any number ot acres, not 
more than one hundred and sixty or a 
quarter section, to include his improve¬ 
ment, upon paying to the United States 
the then minimum price of said land; 
Provided, however, That no entry or 
sale of any land shall be made, under 
the provisions of this act, which shall 
have been resorted for the use of the 
United States, or either of the several 
States, ih which ari\ ol the public lands 
may lie situated. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That i, two or more persons be settled 
upon the wuiic quarter section, the same 
may he divided between the two first 
actual settlers, if, by i North and South, 
or Eafft and IWt line, the settlement or 
improvement, of each can be included 
in a half quarter section ; and in such 
case the said adders shall each he enti¬ 
tled to a preemption of eighty acres of 
land cl sett here in said land district, so as 
not to interfere with other settlers hav¬ 
ing a right of preference. 

Sect. 3. Had be it further enacted, 
That prior to anyjcntries being made 
under the privileges given by this act, 
proof of settlement or improvement 
shall be made to the satisfaction of the 
Register and Receiver of the land dis¬ 
trict in which such lands may lie, agree¬ 
ably to Ijic rules to be proscribed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
for that purpose, which Register and 
Receiver^shall each be entitled to re- 
coive fifty cenfi for his services therein. 
And that all assignments and transfers 


of the right of preemption given by 
this act, prior to the issuance of patents, 
shall he null and void. 

Sect. And be it fuither enacted. 
That this act shall not deiay the sale of 
any of the public lands of the United 
States, beyond the time which has been, 
or may be, appointed, for that purpose, 
by the President’s proclamation; nor 
shall any of the provisions of this act be 
available to any parson, or persons, who 
shall fail to make the proof and payment 
required before the day appointed for 
the commencement of the sales of lands 
including the tract, or tracts, on which 
the right of preemption is claimed; nor 
shall the right of preemption, contem¬ 
plated by this act, extend to any land, 
which is reserved from sal'c, by act of 
Congress, or by order of the President, 
or which may have been appropriated, 
for any purpose whatever. 

Sect. 5 And be it further enacted, 
That this act shall be and remain in 
force, for one year from and after its 
passage. 

CHAl*.210. An Act for the relief of Eliz¬ 
abeth Williims. 

. ('HAP. 211. An Act for the relief of Jas¬ 
per Parish. 

CHAP 212 An Ad to revive And continue 
in forc e ‘ An act flung the compensa¬ 
tions of the Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. of the Clerks employed in 
their offices, and of the. Librarian.' 

CHAP. 213. An Act for the relief of Ben¬ 
jamin Weils. 

CHAP- 21L An Act increasing the Terms 
„[ the Judicial Courts ol the United 
States for the Southern District of 
Now York, and adding to the compen¬ 
sation of several District Judges ol 
the United States. 

Sect. I. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House »t Representatives of the 
United States of America in Cohgress 
assembled. That, hereafter, there shall 
he held, monthly, in the City of New 
York, a Session of the District Court of 
the United Stales for the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York, to commence on the 
first Tuesday of each month, and be 
held in the manner now provided by 
, law lor holding the stated terms ol the 
said Court. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That, hereafter, there shall be held, 
annually, in the City of New Yoik, two 
additional Sessions of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the said dis- 
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trict, for the trial of ‘criminal causes, 
and suits in equity, to commence on the 
last Monday of February, and the last 
Monday ol J uly : And furtf^er, That 
the said Court may, at its discretion, 
direct Special Sessions thereof to be 
held in the said city, for the trial of 
criminal causes or suits in equity ; which 
said additional and special sessions may 
be held by the said District Judge alone. 

Sect. 3. And be it further 'enacted, 
That, hereafter, the District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York, 
shall reside in the city of New York ; 
and there shall be allowed the Arid 
Judge the yeoYly compensation of thirty- 
five hundicd dollars, to be puid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in quar¬ 
terly payments; to the Judge of the 
Northern District of New York, the sum 
of two thousand dollars, and to the 
Judge for the District of Connecticut, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted. 
That, hereafter, there shall he allowed 
the District Judges of the United States 
for the Districts of Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, each, 
the yearly compensation of two thousand, 
five hundred dollars ; and to the Dis¬ 
trict Judges of the following Districts, 
respectively, the yearly compensation 
following—to the District Judge of 
North Carolina, two thousand dollars; 
of Maine, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; of Rhode Island one thousand live 
hundred dollars ; ot Delaware one thou¬ 
sands five hundred dollars; of Maryland 
two thousand dollars; of New Jersey 
one thousand five hundred dollars: of 
Vermont one thousand two bundled 
dollars, and of the Western District of 
Pennsylvania one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred dollars, to be paid at the Treasury 
of the United States, m quarterly pay¬ 
ments. 

CHAP. 215. An Act for the relief of sun¬ 
dry Owners of Vessels sunk for the 
defence of Baltimore. 

CHAP. 216. An Act for the relief of 
certain Officers and Soldiers of the 
Virginia Line and Navy, and of the 
Continental Army, during the Revo¬ 
lutionary war. 

Sect. 1 . Beit enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Slades of America in Congress 
assembled, That the officers and soldiers, 
sailors and marines, who were in the 
service of Virginia on her own State 
establishment during the Revolutionary 


war, and who were entitled to military 
land bounties, by the laws and resolu¬ 
tions of that State, their heirs and as¬ 
signs, shall be, and they are hereby, 
authorized, to surrender, to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury of the United 
Slates, such of their warrants for the 
said land bounties as shall remain 
unsatisfied, in whole or in part, and to 
receive certificates or scrip fon the same 
at any time before the first dayof January, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty tivfc, which certificates oi scrip 
shall be issued by the said Secretary, 
and signed by him, and counteisigned 
by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in the following manner, 
that is to say : There shall be a sepa¬ 
rate certificate or scrip tor such sum as 
shall, ut the time of issuing the slflnc, 
he equal to the then minimum price of 
each quantity of eighty acres of land 
due by such wan ant, and remaining 
unsatisfied at the liine of such sunender, 
and a like certificate or scrip for such 
sum as, at the time, shall be equal to 
the minimum puce of the quantity that 
shall so remain unsatisfied, of any sucli 
warrant after such subdivisions of the 
amount into quantities of eighty acres. 
And wheie any such warrant shall have 
been lost or mislaid, by time and acci¬ 
dent, it shall and may he lawful for the 
party desiring to sui render the same, to 
surrender an official copy 1 hereof, scer- 
tilied under the sea! of (he laqd office of 
Virginia, with tin: affidavit ot the party 
imloisctl upon, or accompanying the 
same, slating that such warrant has 
been lo-t or mislaid, and that the 
original hath not been sold or transferred, 
to the knowledge or belief of the party 
so suiTendeiing.hr his or tier gaarman. 

Sect, 2, A/ul be it further enacted, 
That it shall he the duty of the Com¬ 
missioner of the General Land Office, to 
request the Executive of Virginia to 
furnish him with a statement of all such 
warrants, within the purview of this 
act, as have already issued, showing the 
number and date of each warrant, and 
the quantity of acres granted by each, 
and also a monthly statement of the 
game desciiption, showing the number, 
date, and quality, of such warrants as 
shall hereafter he granted. And no 
warrant shall die taken to be within the 
provisions of this act, which shall here¬ 
after be granted, unless the ^Executive 
of Virginia shall cause a certificate to 
he indorsed thereon, signed by some 
proper officer, stating that ttte party to 
whom such warrant shall be so granted 
his, her, or their ancestor or devisor. 
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was entitled thereto by some law or 
resolution of tho said State, in force at 
the time of (he deed of cession, by the 
State of Virginia, to the United States. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted , 
That before tho ‘Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury shall issue the scrip required by 
the provisions of this bill, the applicants 
shall pioducc to him the certificate of 
the Register of the Laud Office in 
Kentucky, and the certificate of the 
Surveyor of the military lands of the 
Virginia line, that the wiflrants (when 
the original is presented* or the copy, 
when the original lias been lost or des¬ 
troyed.) has not been located, surveyed, 
or patented, in Kentucky, attested, by 
tlie seal ot bis office 
jSect. 4. And be it further enacted. 
Trial the certificates or scnp to be issued 
by virtue of tins act, shall be receiva¬ 
ble in payment for any lands hereafter 
to l>e pm chased, at private sale, after 
the same shall have been olfered at 
public sale, and shall remain unsold at 
any of the land offices of the United 
States, established, or to he established 
in the Stales of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi¬ 
nois- And all such ccititieates or scrip, 
as shall In* issued by virtue of this act,^ 
si.all be assignable, by iiidorsinent 
thereon, attested by two witnesses: 
Provided, That all certificates or scrip 
to be issued, in virtue of any warrant 
horoaftcr lo lie gianted, shall be issued 
to the party originally entitled thereto, 
or his heir or heirs, devisee or devisees, 
as the case may be 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted. 
That ftie provisions ol this act shall be 
deemed and taken to extend to all such 
officers, soldiers, sailors, marines, chap¬ 
lains',' musicians, surgeons, and goons’ 
frnates, in the land or sea service of the 
State of Virginia during the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, «ind generally, to every 
person to whom the. State had engaged 
to pay a -land bounty for services in that 
war, of any description, by any law or 
resolution passed before, and in force at 
the date of the said deed ot cession; 
except only such persons as aic men¬ 
tioned in, and provided for by the reser¬ 
vation contained in tho said deed of 
cession in favor ot # the officers and 
soldiers of tho said State on-continental 
establishment: Provided, That no scrip 
issued under the provisions of this acf, 
shall entitle tho holder to enter or pur¬ 
chase any settled or occupied lands, 
without the wiitten consent of such 
settlers^)! 1 ocAipants, as may be actually 
residing on said lands at the time the 
game shall be entered or applied tor: 


And provided, afco. That the amount of 
land thus Jocatcd, shall not exceed two 
hundred and sixty thousand acres. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That thl provisions of tiie first and 
fourth sections of this act, shall extend 
to and embrace owners of military land 
warrants, issued by the United States, 
in satisfaction of claims for bounty land 
for services during the Revolutionary 
war; and that tht^laws, heretofore en¬ 
acted, providing for the issuing said 
warrants, arc hereby revived and con¬ 
tinued in force for two years. 

•Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, 
That the provisions of this act shall also 
be deemed and taken to extend to all 
the unsatisfied warrants of the Virginia 
armjf on continental establishment: Pro¬ 
vided, That the quantity thereof shall 
not exceed fifty thousand acres, in ad¬ 
dition to the two hundred aud sixty 
thousand acres heretofore authorized to 
be located by their State line. 

CIIAP. 217. .An Act for the relief of Lewis 
Rouse. 

CIIAP. 218. An Act making appropriations^ 
for certain expenditures on account ot 
tlie Engineer, ordnance, and Quarter¬ 
master's Department. 

CHAP. 2Ii). An Art making a reappropria¬ 
tion of a sum hrretofnie appropriated 
for the suppression of the slave tiadc. 

CHAP. 220. An Act to repeal the tonnage 
duties upon ships and vessels of the 
United States, and upon certain for¬ 
eign vessels. 

Sect. 1 . Beit enacted by the Senate 
and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That, from and after the first 
day of April next, no duties upon the 
tonnage of the ships and vessels of the 
United States, of which the .officers and 
two thirds of the crew shall be citizens 
of the United Stales, shall be lc ’.edor 
collected ; and all acts and parti of acts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage of 
ships and vessels of the United fetates 
officered and manned as aforesaid, so far 
as the same relate to the imposition of such 
duties, shall, from and after said first day 

of April next, be repealed. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That, from and after the said first day of 
April next, all acts and paits of acts im¬ 
posing duties upon the tonnage of the 
ships and vessels of any foreign nation, 
so far as the same relate to the imposition 
of such duties, shall be repealed : Pro¬ 
vided, That the President of the United 
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States shall be satisfied that the discrimi¬ 
nating or countervailing duties or such 
foreign nation, so far as they operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States, 
have been abolished. * 

CHAP. 221. An Act to authorize the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States tt> cause 
the present site of the National Mint 
to be sold, and making an appropriation 
for completing the new buildings now 
erecting. c 

CHAP. 222. An Act authorizing the Coun¬ 
ty of Allen to purchase a portion of 
tne reservation including Fort Wayne. 

CHAP. 2-3. AmAct for the relief of John 
Reily. 

CHAP. 224. An Act for the relief of .John 
Baptiste Jerome. 

CHAP. 225. An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Simeon Theus, 
deceased. 

CHAP. 226. An Act for the relief of John 
F. Carmichael, of the State of Missis¬ 
sippi. 

CHAP. 227. An Act for the relief of Ga¬ 
briel Godfrey. 

CHAP. 228. An Act for the relief of Sam¬ 
uel Ward. 

CHAP. 229. An Act to amend the act, en- 
' titled ‘ An act for the relief of certain 
surviving Officers and Soldiers of the 
Army ol the Revolution.’ 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that the second section of the 
act, entitled * An act for the relief of cer¬ 
tain surviving Officers and Soldiers of 
the Army of the Revolution,’ approved 
the fifteenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twentyeight, shall not be 
construed to embrace Invalid Pensioners, 
and that the pension of invalid soldiers, 
shall not be deducted from the amount 
receivable by them under the said act. 

CHAP. 230. An Act to amend the Charter 
of Georgetown. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Jlmerica in Congress 
assembled. That public notice of the time 
and place of sale of any real property 
chargeable with taxes in Georgetown, 
in &D elites hereafter, shall be given 
once in each wf ek, for twelve successive 
weeks', in some one newspaper in the 
County of Washington, in which shall be 
stated the number of the lot or lots, or 


parts thereof intended to bo sold, and 
the value of the assessment, and the 
amount of the taxes due and owing 
thereon; and thatso much of the seventh 
section of an act of Congress, approved 
May twentysixth, onq thousand eight 
hundred and twentyfour, as requires said 
notice to be given in the National Intel¬ 
ligencer, tyuT in a newspaper in Alexan¬ 
dria, be, and the same is hereby repealed; 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
change the manner of giving notice of 
the sales of property owned by persons 
not residing in^the District of Columbia. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That on the fourth Monday of February 
next, and on the same day biennially 
thereafter, the citizens of Georgetown, 
qualified to vote for Members of the (wo 
Boards of the Corporation of said To\?n, 
shall, by ballot, clcet some fit and proper 
persons having the qualifications now 
required by law to be Mayor of the Cor¬ 
poration of Georgetown, to continue in 
Office two years, and until a successor is 
duly elected, and the person having at 
said election, which shall be conducted 
by Judges of election appointed by the 
Corporation, the greatest number of legal 
votes, shall he declared duly elected, and 
* in the event of an equal number of votes 
being given to two or more candidates, 
the two Boards in joint meeting, by 
ballot, shall elect the Mayor from the 
persons having such equal numbereof 
votes. , 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, 
That in the event of the death or resig¬ 
nation of the Alayor, or his inability to 
discharge the duties of hi» office, fho tuo 
Boards of the Corporation, in joint meet¬ 
ing, by ballot, shall elect some fit person 
to fill the Office until the next regular 
election. • 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted. 
That the present Alayotqf Georgetown 
shall continue to fill the office of Mayor 
until the fourth Monday of February 
next. 

Sect. 6 . And be it further enacted , 
That, so much of the present Charter of 
Georgetown, as is inconsistent with the 
provisions of this aett be, and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

CHAP. 231. An Act for the relief of David 
Beard. 

ClIAP. 232. An Act to r the relief of Isaac 
Phinney. 

CHAP. 233. An Act making appropriations 
for examinations nna surveys, and 
also, for certain works efr Internal Im¬ 
provement. 
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Sect, 1. Be it enactedby the Senate 
and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby appropriated, 
to be paid out pf any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated 
viz. 

For defraying the expenses Incidental 
to making examinations and surveys for 
National works, under the act of thirtieth 
April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyfour, including five tfiousand one 
hundred and four dollars an^ twenty seven 
cents, tor arrearages on account of sur¬ 
veys and office rent, in the years one 
thousand eight hundred and twentysix, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, and one thousand eight hundred 
and Iweutyeight, thirty thousand doll irs. 

For continuing the road from Detroit 
to Fort Gratiot, seven thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit 
to Saginaw Hay, «even thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit 
to Chicago, eight thousand dollars. 

For completing repairs on the road be¬ 
tween Alachua Court House, and Jack¬ 
sonville, in Florida, two thousand dollars. 

For completing the road from Alagua 
to Mariana, two thousand dollars. 

For completing the survey and esti¬ 
mate of a canal to connect the waters of 
the Atlantic with the (iulf'of Mexico, ten 
thousand four hundred dollars. And 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
War to cause a detailed report to be made 
out, shewing the piaeticahility or imprac¬ 
ticability of making a ship or other canal, 
and the i masons for cither, with an esti¬ 
mate of the probable expense and advan¬ 
tages o( such canal as may be considered 
practicable. 

Sect. Si. And be it further enacted. 
That the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars be, anil the a same is hereby ap¬ 
propriated for the purpose of opening, 
grading and making the Cumberland 
road, westwardly of Zanesville, in the 
State of Ohio; and that the sum of sixty 
thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated for the purpose of 
opening, grading, and bridging the Cum¬ 
berland road, in the State of Indiana, 
commencing at Indianopolis, and pro¬ 
gressing with the work tft the eastern 
aud western boundaries of said State, 
and that the sum of forty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose of opening, grading, and 
bridging the Cumberland road in the 
State ol Illinois; yhich said sums shall 
be paid out of any money not otherwise 


appropriated, an£replaced out of the fund 
reserved for laying out and making roads, 
under the direction of Congress, by the 
several acts passed for the admission of 
the States* of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted. 
That for the immediate accomplishment 
of these objects, the superintendents 
heretofore appointed, or hereafter to be 
appointed in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, shall, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, faithfully 
execute the work, and disburse the 
money, giving bond and Security as he 
shall direct, and receiving such compen¬ 
sation as in his opinion shall be equitable 
and jilst, not exceeding to each that 
heretofore allowed by law to the Super¬ 
intendent of the Cumberland road in the 
State of Ohio. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted , 
Tiiat the sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby granted, for 
claims due and remaining unpaid at the 
Treasury, on account of the Cumberland 
road, east of Wheeling, to be paid out of 
any money in thfr Treasury not other¬ 
wise appropriated. 

I approve this bill, and ask a reference 
to my communication to Congress of this 
date, in relation thereto. 

Andrew Jackson. 

CHAP. 334. An Act making additional 
Appropriations for pay of the Marine 
Corps. 

CHAP. 235. An Act to authorize the pay¬ 
ment of the Claim of the State ofMassa- 
chusetts, forcertainservicesofher Mi¬ 
litia during the late war. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury, under the supei- 
intendencc of the Secretary of War, be, 
and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to credit and settle the,claims of 
the State of Massachusetts against the 
United States for the services of her 
Militia during the late war, in the 
following coses: First, where the 
Militia of the said State were called out 
to repel actual invasion, or under a well 
founded apprehension of invasion: Pro- 
vided, .their numbers were not in undue 
proportion to the exigency: second, 
where they were called out by the au¬ 
thority of the State, and afterwards 
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recognised by the Federal Government; 
find thirdly, where they were called out 
by, and served under, the requisition of 
the President of the United States, or of 
any officer thereof. * 

Skct. 2. And be it further enacted, 
That the sum of four hundred apd thirty 
tliousand seven hundred and fortyeight 
dollars and twentysix cents, if so much 
be necessary, he applied to the foregoing 
purposes, out of any fnoneys in the Trea¬ 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

CHAP.'23G. An Act for the relief of sundry 
Citizens of the United States who 
have lost nroperty l»v the depredations 
ol certain Indian tribes. 

Approved May 31,1830. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. Resolution, authorizing the pur¬ 
chase of fifty copies ol the sixth vol¬ 
ume of the Laws ot the United States. 

Approved, Dec. 20,182!). 

3. Resolution, granting the use of the 
books in the Library of Congo ess, to 
the Heads ol Departments, to certain 
officers ol Conpess, and to Ex-Prcsi- 
dents of the United Stales. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House nf 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That 
the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, lor 
tiie time being, be, and they me hereby 
authorized to grant the ii'-o of the hooks 
in the Library of Congre-s, to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury, the Secretary of War, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, the Postmaster Gene¬ 
ral, the Secretary of the .Senate, and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Chaplains ot Congress, and any in¬ 
dividual when in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, who may have been President of 
the United States; at the times, and on 
the same terms, conditions, and restric¬ 
tions, as members of Congress are allow¬ 
ed \o use said books. 

Approved, Jan. 13,1830. 

No. 3. A Resolution authorizing the trans¬ 
mission of papers, by mail, relating 
to the fifth Census. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , 
That so much of the thirteenth section 
of the act of the third of March, one 
thousandseight hundred and twerityfive, 
as restricts the weight of packages by 
mail, shall not apply to the transmission 


of papers relating to the fifth census, or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United Slates. 

Approved, April 30,1830. 

No. 4. Resolution for obtaining the nggie- 
gate returns of former enumerations 
of the population of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the l 'nittil Malts tf 
America in Congress assembled. That 
the Clerks of the several District and 
Superior Courts of the United States be, 
and they aro # hereby directed lo trans¬ 
mit to the Secretary of State, the se\- 
eral returns of the culmination of the 
Inhabitants of the United Stale-, filed in 
their respective offices by dim-tion of 
the several arts of Congic-s pa.—ed the 
first of March, one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and ninety ; the mentycighlh of 
February, one thousand eight hundred; 
the Iwentysixth of Mnieh. one thousand 
eight hundred and ti n , and the four¬ 
teenth of March, one lliou-aiul eight 
hundred and twenty. 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 

No.fi. Resolution to suspend proceedings 
against the Ciirpoiulion ol the House 
ol ltclugc in New Voik. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the I’m ted States of 
America in Congrtss asstmbled. That 
the Secretary ol the Tri a-ury b«%, and 
is hereby directed to su-pcml ull pro¬ 
ceeding- for the colic etion o!'*a debt due 
to the United State- liom the Society or 
Corporation ol the Ilou-e ol Refuge m 
the State of New York, until (tie end of 
the next session of Congress. 

No.fi. Resolution in relation to the Com¬ 
pensation of Office id ol the Marine 
Corps. • 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That 
the pay, subsistence, emoluments and al¬ 
lowances received by the officers of ihe 
Marine Corps, previous to the first of 
April, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
be, and the samifeU hereby directed to lie 
continued to them from that date up to 
the twentyeighth of February one thou¬ 
sand eight hondred and thirtyone. 

No. 7. Resolution requiring annual Re¬ 
ports to be made to Congress, in rela¬ 
tion to applications for Pensions, 
v 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of tfa United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That 
the Heads of Department, who may 
severally [be] charged with the admin¬ 
istration of the pension laws of the 
United States of America, be, and they 
hereby are, respectively, directed and 
required, as soon as may be after the 
opening of each Session of Congress, to 
present to the Senate and Hou^e of Rep¬ 
resentatives, a several list of such per¬ 
sons, whether Revolutionary, invalid, or 
otherwise, as shall have made applica¬ 
tion for a pension, or an increase of pen¬ 


sion. and as, in Hheir opinion, respec¬ 
tively, ought to be placed upon the pen¬ 
sion roll, or otherwise provided for, and 
for doing which they have no sufficient 
power or Authority, with the names and 
residence of such persons, the capacity 
in which they served, the degree of 
relief proposed, and a briof statement of 
the grounds thereof, to the end that 
Congress may consider the same. 

Approved, May 29,1830. 





TRIALS AND LEGAL DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION'S, 

DECIDED BY THE 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

* 

January Terh, 1830. 

> 

James Jackson ex. dm Harman V. llari vs. Elias Lamphire. 


Tin* case was brought by writ of 
En or, from the court ot errors, for the 
State of New York. It arose out of a 
conflicting claim to a military tract in 
Dryden,Tompkins County, and formerly 
part of Onondaga County. 

The title of the plaintiff was derived 
from a patent issued to John Cornelius, * 
July 17th, 1700, and a conveyance in 
fee from the patentee, to Henry Hart, 
ancestor of the plaintiff, dated, January 
J7*|i, 1781, and proved and recorded, 

A pill 25 ih, 1795. 

Defendant’» title was derived irom the 
same patent, and a deed fiom the paten¬ 
tee to Samuel Broom, executed Juno 
23d, M'S I, proved Oct. 31st, 1791, and 
recorded April 3d, 1793. 

S. Brewer conveyed by deed to W. J. 
Ylcdtnburgh, by whom the lot was con¬ 
veyed to delendant. On the 21th of 
March, 1797, an act was passed by 
the legislature of New York, to set¬ 
tle disputes concerning titles to lands in 
the Comjty of Onondaga. Under this 
act the land in dispute was awarded to 
defendant. An action of ejectment was 
brought for its recovery, and under the 
directions of the Judge, the jury found a 
verdict for the defendant. T hat decision 
having been confirmed, the cause was 
brought up on the following points: 
that the letters patent efeated contract 
_that the patenteo should not bo de¬ 
prived of his land by any law inconsis-* 
tent with the State Constitution — that 
the act was in violation of the State 
Constitution — ihat it impaired the obli¬ 
gation o3> contracts — that the commis¬ 
sion created by it was an arbitrary court, 
whose decisions wore not binding — not 


being in conformity with the laws of the 
land. Mr Storrs argued the cause in 
behalf ol the plaintiff, and Mr Ilotfman 
for the defendant. Justice Baldwin de¬ 
livered the opinion of tho court. 

Both parties claim the premises in 
question, under John Cornelius, to whom 
the State ot New York granted them by 
patent, dated the 17th of July, 1790, in 
consideration of Ins military services in 
the revolutionary war. 

Six years before the date of the pa¬ 
tent, and while the title of Cornelius 
was imperfect, he conveyed the picmi- 
ses to Henry Halt, the lather ol the 
plaintiffs lessor, by deed, dated January 
17th, 1781. proved and deposited in the 
office of the clerk of the County of 
Albany, according to law, on the 25th of 
April, I7!f>. 

Henry Hart died in 1789 , leaving the 
plaiutitf, his only child and heir at law, 
who was born the 21st of September, 
178-1, removed to Canada in 1791. and 
remained there till 1807, or 1808. when 
lie rctunic ; to Albany, where he ;esidcd 
till the commencement of this suit of 
May Term. 1825: he claims as heir at 
law to his father. 

On the 2Jd of June, 1784, John Coi- 
ncliuo conveyed the suno premises to • 
Samuel Broom by deed, duly proveal and 
deposited as aforesaid on the 3d of April, 
1795. The title of Broom, by sundry 
mesne conveyances, became vested in 
William J. Vrcdcnburgh, who conveyed 
to'the defendant. The premises were 
vacant till ISOS, when possession was 
taken under Vredenburgh, who then 
held the title of Broom. 

The defendant did not question the 
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original validity of thg deed to Henry 
Hart, but rested his dcicucc on an act 
of assembly of the State of New York, 
passed the 24th of March, 171*7, to settle 
disputes concerning titles to lipids in the 
County of Onondaga, the provisions of 
which are set forth in the case. 

The defendant offered in evidence, an 
award made by two of the commission- 
eis appointed by this act, awarding the 
land in controversy to William J. Vre- 
denhurgh, and John 1'uttcrson, (to whom 
Broom had conveyed,) the award was 
dated December 17th, 17S!f>, and no dis¬ 
sent was entered by the plaintiff The 
court admiltcd'the award to lie read' in 
evidence, and gave in charge to the jury, 
that it was competent and conclusive to 
defeat the title of the plaintiff Judg¬ 
ment was rendered for the defendant in 
the Supreme Court, and alTiiined in the 
court of Errors, and the case come- be¬ 
fore us, by vviit of enor, under the 
tw«. ntyfifth section of the judiciary act. 
The plaintiff contends, that the act of 
the aith of March, 171*7, and all pioecccl- 
ihgs under it, are void ; being a \ lolation 
both of that part of the Con-titution of 
the United States which dedal e-, that 
no State shall pas- any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts ; and of the 1 
Constitution of the State of New Yoik, 
n liicli declares that the Icgi-laturi .-hall 
at no time in-tiluto any new court hut 
such as shall proceed aeeoidmg to the 
course of the common law, and lli.il trial 
by jury in all cases in winch it hath 
heietofore been u-ed, shall be establish - 
ed, and remain in\ id ate lorever. This 
coui t ha- rio authority, on a writ of ciror 
from a Sta'c court, to declare a State 
law void, on account of it- colli-ion with 
a State Constitution; it not being a ea-e 
embraced in the judiciary act, which 
alone gives power to i-sue a writ of er¬ 
ror in tiiis case, and will therefore re¬ 
frain from expressing any opinion on the 
points made by the plaintiff’s counsel, in 
relation to tiie Constitution of New York. 
The plaintiff insi-ts that the patent to 
John Cornelius creates a conti act with 
thegiantce, his heirs and assigns, that 
they should enjoy the land therein grant¬ 
ed, free from any legi-hitive regulations 
to he made in violation of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the State ; that the art in ques¬ 
tion does violate some of its provisions ; 
and therefore impairs the obligation of a 
contract. The court arc not inclined to 
adopt tliis reasoning, or to consider this 
as a case coining fairly within the clause 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
relied on by the plaintiff. The only 
contract made by the State is a grant to 


John Cornelius, his heirs and assigns, of 
the land in question; the patent contains 
no covenant to do or not to do any fur¬ 
ther act in relation to the land; and we 
do not in this case feel at liberty to cre¬ 
ate one by implication. The State has 
nut by this act impaired the foi ce of the 
grant, it does not profess or attempt to 
take the land from the assigns of Corne¬ 
lius, and jtfve it to one not el,timing un¬ 
der him; neither does the award produce 
that effect; the grant remains in full 
force, the prqpcrty conveyed i- held by 
bis grantee, and the Slate a—ert- no 
claims to it. The question between the 
patties is, which of the deeds from Cor¬ 
nelius carries the title, i’re-iiining that 
the laws ol New York uuthuii/ed a 
soldier to convey his bounty laud before 
receiving a patent, and tint at the A:te 
of the deed-, there w a- no law compel¬ 
ling the grantees to recoid them, they 
wow'd take primily finm their date 
'I Jus is tin iegtil lesult of the deeds, 
hut there is no contract on the part of 
the State, that the pi un ity ol title shall 
depend solely on the pmiciple- of the 
common law. or that the State' shall pass 
no law impu-ing on at grantee the pei- 
l'oim.ince of acts which weic not litres, 
sary to the legal opcution of his deed 
at the time it was dclii cit'd. It is with¬ 
in the undoubted power of State legisla¬ 
tures to pass recoidiiig acts, by which 
the eldei grantee sh.il) be po-lpom-tj to 
a youi'gci ; il‘ the piior detd is not re¬ 
folded within the limited time,* and the 
power is tiie same, whether the deed is 
dated before or alter the pa—age of the 
recording act. Though the rfect ol 
such a law is to render the piior deed 
fraudulent and void against a subsequent 
purchaser, ills no| a law impaiitig rtie 
obligation of contracts ; such'loo is tlq> 
power to pass acts of limitations, and 
their ellcet. Reasons of sound policy 
have led to the general*adoption of laws 
of both descriptions, and their validity 
cannot be questioned. The 'time amt 
manner of thciropcration, the exceptions 
to them, and the acts from wliirh (ho 
time limited shall begin to run, will ge¬ 
nerally depend on the sound discretion 
of the legislature, at cording to the na¬ 
ture of tho titles, the situation of the 
countries, and *lhe emergency which 
leads to their enactment. Cases may 
occur when the provisions of a law ou 
those subjects may he as unreasonable 
as to amount to a denial of a right, and 
call for the interposition of the court; 
but the present is not one. • 

The State of New Yoik, in 1794, had 
felt the necessity of legislating on these 
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military lands. The preamble to the re* 
cording act of January, 1794, shows very 
strongly the policy of compelling the 
deeds I or these lands to be recorded; 
and the known condition of that part of 
the State, covered by military grants, 
presented equally* cogent reasons, in our 
opinion, for the passage of the act in 
question. As this court is confined to 
the consideration of only one question 
growing tfht ol this law, we do not think 
it necessary to examine its provisions in 
detail: it is sufficient to say, that wo 
can see nothing in them inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, or 
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the principles of sound legislation. 
Whether it is (tonsidcicd as an act of 
limitations, or one in the nature of a re¬ 
cording act, or as a law sui generis, called 
for by the peculiar situation of that part 
of the St8te on which it operates; we 
are unanimously of opinion, that it is not 
a law which impairs the obligation of a 
contract; anil that in receiving the award 
in evidence, and declaring it to be com¬ 
petent and conclusive on the right of the 
plaintiff, there wnsfio error in the judg¬ 
ment of the court below. The judgment 
is therefore affirmed. 


Hiram Craig, John Moore, and Ephraim Moore vs. The State of 

Missouri. 


This was a writ oferror to the Supreme 
Court of the Mate of M ssouri. 

The action arose on a piomissory note 
given for certificate^ h-ued at the loan 
office ol ('hniitoii in Missouri, payable to 
the State of Missouri, under the act of 
thoAegi'lalure • establishing loan offices.’ 

\lr >het)e\, for the pl.nntilf-. in crior, 
contended, that tin-art of the legislature 
w.i' unconstitutional and void: being 
repugnant In the provision ol the consti¬ 
tution ol l^e United Slates, whiehdeelares 
that no Mate shall emit lulls of credit. 

Mr Menton appeared toi the defendant 
in error. 

Mr l*lucf Justice Mai shall delivered 
the opinion of the cunt. Justices Thomp¬ 
son, Johnson and .McLean dissenting. 

» • 

'fills is ii writ of error to a judgment 
rendered in the court of last result, in 
the stale of Mumuii ■ affirming a judg¬ 
ment obtained hv the State in one of its 
inferior courts against Hiram Craig and 
otlieis, on a promissory note. 

The judgment is in these words : ‘ and 
afterwaids.it a eouit," N.e, “the panics 
came into court by their attorneys, and. 
neither party desiring a jury, the cause 
is submitted to the court ; therefore, all 
anti singular the m liters ipul tilings being 
neon and heard by the court, it is found 
by them, that the said defendants did 
assume upon themselves, in manner mid 
form, as tfie plaintilf by her counsel alleg¬ 
ed. And the court also liud, that, the 
consideration for which the vyriting 
declared upon tlnd the assumpsit was 
made, was for the loan ol loan office 

21* 


ccitificates, loaucd hy the state at her 
loan office at Chuiit.ui; which certifi¬ 
cates wcit issued, and the loan made in 
the manner pointed out by an aft of the 
legislature of tht 1 'aid state ol Missouii, 
oppioveil the 27th day of .Inn ■, 1 !S'21, 
entitled tin art in. the establishment id 
loan offices, and the acts amendatory and 
supplemental\ then to : and the cnur.t 
ilo fii 1 11n*i find, that the plamtifl lias sus¬ 
tained il image- bv reason of the linn- 
pcitormanee of llto assumptions and iih- 
deitakings of them, the -aid detcn.lants, 
to the sum of two bun bed and tlurly- 
seven dollars and seven'ynmc cents, and 
do asst>si her damages to tlrat sum. 
Theiefnre it i- con'idcicd.' tier 

The first inipiu \ is into the jurisdiction 
of tiie com 1 

Tin twi-nt\filth secii in of tlm judicial 
act declares, ‘ that a lmal judgment or 
decree in any suit in (be highest court 
of law or equity of a 'tale, in which a 
decision in the suit could he bad, vvheie 
is drawn in question ’ ‘ (lie validity ol a 
statute of, or an aullioiiiy excicisrd ni. ler 
anv State, on the ground of their being 
repugnant to the constitution, treaties oi 
laws of the United States, and the deci¬ 
sion is in favor ot such their validity,’ 
‘may lie re-examined, an’ i oversell or 
affirmed in the Snpicine Court of the 
United States ’ 

To give jurisdiction to this court, it 
must appear in the record, 1. That the 
validity of a statute of the £t ate ot Mis¬ 
souri was draw n in question; on the 
ground of its being repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States. 2. 
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That the decision was in favor of its 
validity. 

1 . '1 o determine whether the validity 
of a statute ol the State was drawn in 
question, it will be proper to inspect the 
pleadings in the cause, as well as the 
judgment of the couit. 

The declaration is on a promissory 
note, dated on the 1st day of August, 
1822, pi utilising to pay to the State of 
Miflsouii, on the 1st day of November, 
J822, at the loan ofljjce in Chariton, the 
sum of one hundred and ninctynine 
dollais ninelynine cents, end the two 
per cent per annum, the interest accru¬ 
ing on the certificates boirowed from the 
1st of r >- 'obt i‘, 1821. This note is obvi¬ 
ously given lor ceitificates loaned under 
the act, 1 lor (lie establishment of loan 
office*.’ 1 hat act diiectatiiat loans on 
personal seen lilies shall he made of sums 
less than two bundled dollais. This 
note is for one hundred and ninetyninc 
dollais ninety nine cents. The art 
directs that the certificates issued hy the 
Slate shall cany two per cent inteie.*t 
from the date, which inteiest sliall he 
calculated in the amount of the loan. 
The note promises to repay the sum, 
with the two per cent interest acciuiug 
on the reriilieafes horiowed, from the 
1st day of Ociohcr, 1S21. It cannot he 
doubted ih.it the di cl.iration ih on a note 
given in pursuance ot the aet w Inch bus 
been rnentioned. 

Neither can it he doubted that the 
plea o( non-.i-suinpsit allowed tfie de¬ 
fend mis io draw into question at the 
ti i 'l tin* validity of the consideration on 
which the note was given. Kvcijthmg 
w hich disaffirms the contract, everything 
which shows it to lie void, may he givi n 
in rvi.h nee on the general issue in an 
action of as-umpsit. The deli ndants, 
therelme, were at liberty to question the 
validity of the consideration which was 
the f nipd.itinn of the c.intrncr, and the 
consM'uliomility of the law in which it 

011 floated 

Have they d'>ne mi ? 

Had tin* cause been tried before a 
jury, th" regular course would have 
been to move the couit to iiiHtiUct the 
jury that ihe act of assembly, iri pursu¬ 
ance of which Ihe note was given, was 
repugnant to the Constitution of the 
TJnit-d States; and to except to the 
cbaige ol the judges, if m favor of its , 
validity : or .1 special verdict might have 
been fei'i'l hv the jury, stating thq act 
of a-ou-.mhly.ithe execution of the note in 
pavilion 1 of certificat'-s loaned in pur«ti- 
an-e of that act; arid referring its valid¬ 


ity to the court. The one course or the 
other would have shown that the validity 
of the act of assembly was drawn into 
question,on the ground of its icptignaucy 
to ihe Constitution; and that the decision 
of the court was in favor ol its validity. 
Hut the one course or the ollmr, would 
have required both a court and jury. 
Neither could be pursued where the 
ollice of the jury was performed by the 
court. In such % case, the oh.ious sub¬ 
stitute for an instruction to the juiy, or a 
special veidict, is a statement hy the 
court of tlie" points in tonliover*y. on 
which its judgment is founded. This 
may not be the usual mode of proceeding, 
hut it is an obvious mode; and if the 
court of the state has adopted it, this court 
cannot give up substance lor form. 

The arguments of counsel caninjt he 
spread on the iceonl. '1 he points urged 
in argument cannot appear. Hut the 
motives staled hy the court on the recoid 
for its judgment, and which foim a part 
of the judgment itself, must be consider¬ 
ed as exhibiting the points to whit h those 
arguments wete diiectcd, and the judg¬ 
ment as showing the decision of tin-court 
upon tho-e points There was no jury 
to find tiie tacts and rcici the law r to the 
court; hut if the court, which vva- sub¬ 
stituted for the juiy, has found the Uicts 
on which its judgment was reinlei. il: its 
finding must he equivalent to the finding 
ofajuiy. Has the comt, then, substi¬ 
tuting it-elt lor a jury, placed facts i.jion 
the recoid, which, connected with the 
pleadings, show lh..t the act in pm smince 
ol whir!) thi'not*- was e\e< uted was 
dtavvn into question, on the gioiind of its 
repugnancy to the Constitution '' 

Alter finding that the defendants did 
assume upon themselves, kc, the cy'iirl 
proceed* to find ‘ that the eorisioeratioti 
foi which the w riling declared upon niid 
.ho assumpsit whs made, was the jo.in of 
loan ollice certificates !or tied hy the State 
at her loan office at Chariton; which 
certificate* were issued urn', the loan 
made, in the in.inner |iointcd out hy .in 
act of the legislation of the said State of 
Missomi. appioved the 27fh of June, 
1821. entailed,' &c. 

W h v did not th** < r *irt stop iinmcmah ly 
after tfir usual finding that the defend¬ 
ants a*-umod qpoii themselves ? Why 
pioeeed (o find that the note was given 
for loan office ceitificates issued under the 
aet, contended to lie unconstitujion.il, and 
loaned in pmsuanre of that art ; if the 
matter thus found was irrelevant to the 
question they were to decide ? 

Suppose the statement made by the 
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court to be contained in the verdict 
of a jury which concludes with referring 
to the court the validity of the note thus 
taken m pursuance of the act; would 
not such a verdict bring the constitution¬ 
ality oi the act, as well as its construc¬ 
tion, diiectly before the court? We 
think it would: such a verdict would 
find that the consideration of the note 
was loan office certificates, (issued and 
loaned ifi the manner prescribed by the 
act. What could be referred to the 
court by such a verdict, but the obliga¬ 
tion ol tlie law ? It finds that the certifi¬ 
cate-* foi which the note was given, were 
issued in pursuance of the act, and that 
the contract was made in conformity with 
it. • Admit the obligation of the act, and 
the verdict is for the plaintiff; deny its 
oh|jg-ition, and the verdict is for the de¬ 
fendant. On what ground can its obliga¬ 
tion be contested, but its repugnancy to 
the Constitution of the United States ? 
No otlu-r is suggested. At any rate, it is 
open to that objection. If it be inti nth 
repugnant to the Constitution of the Uni¬ 
ted States, that repugnancy might have 
been m god in the Stale, and may conse¬ 
quently he urged in this court; since it 
is presented by the facts in the icrnrd 
which were found by the court that tried 
the cau«c. 

It is impossible to doubt that, in point 
of fact, the constitutionality of the act 
under which the certificates were issued 
thltt formed the consideration of this note, 
coiistituVd the only real question made 
by the panic-*, and the only real question 
decided by the Cimit. But the reeo'il 
is to be inspected with judicial eyes; 
and, as it does not state in express terms 
that this point was made, it has been 
caiife^ led tli.it this t^ourt cannot assume 
the fact that it was made or determined 
Ai the t/ibunal of the State. 

Tjje record shows distinctly that this 
point existed, .md that no other did cx'st; 
the special statement of facta made by 
the Court as exhibiting the foundation of 
its judgment contains this paint and no 
other. The record shows clearly that 
the cause did depend, and must depend, 
on this point alone. If in such a ca«c. 
the mere omission Ilf the (’ourt of Mis¬ 
souri, to say, in terms, that the act of 
the legislature was constitutional, with¬ 
draws that point Irom the cause, or must 
close the judicial eyes of the nppollaiq, 
tribunal, upon it; nothing can he inoro 
ohvious, than that the provisions of the 
Constitution, and of an act of Congress, 
may b<^ always evaded; and may be 
often, as we tllink they would be in this 
case, unintentionally deleated. 


But this question has frequently occur¬ 
red and has, w<? think, been frequently 
decided in this Court. Smith vs. The 
State of Maryland, (i Cranch, 286 Mar¬ 
tin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 255. 
Miller */. Nicholls, 4 Wheat. 311. Wil¬ 
liams vs. Norris, 12 Wheat. 117. Wilson 
and otheis vs. The Black Bird Creek 
Marsh Company, 2 Peters, 215, and 
Harris vs. Dennie, in this term; are all, 
we think, expressly in point. There 
has been perfect smiforniity in the con¬ 
struction given by this court to the 
twenty fifth section of the judicial act. 
That construction is, that it is not noees- 
silry to stale, in terms, on the record, 
that the Constitution, oi* a treaty or law 
o< the United States lias been drawn in 
question, or the validity of a State law, 
on the ground of its repugnancy to the 
Constitution. It is sufficient if the record 
shows that the Constitution, oi a ticaty 
or law of the United States must have 
been construed, or that the constitution¬ 
ality of a State law must have been 
questioned; and the decision has been 
in favor of the party claiming under such 
law. 

We think, then, that the facts stated 
on the record pi evented the question of 
repugnancy between the Constitution of 
the United States and the act ol Missouri 
to the court for its decision. If it was 
pre-ented, we arc to inquire. 

2. Was the decision of the Court in 
lavor of Us validity ? 

The judgment in favor of the plaintiff 
is a decision in favor of the validity of 
the contract, and consequently of the 
i ability of the law hv the authority of 
which the contract was made. 

The ease is, we think, within the 
twentyfillh section of the judicial act, 
and consequently within the jurisdiction 
of tills couit. 

This brings us to the great question in 
the cause: Is the act of the legislature 
of Mi'Soui i repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States? • 

The counsel for the plaintiffs in eiror 
mainta n that it is repugnant to the Con¬ 
stitution, because its object is the emis¬ 
sion of bills of credit contrary to the ex¬ 
press prohibition contained in the tenth ■ 
section of the first article. 

The act under the authority ot which 
the certificates loaned to the plaintiffs 
in error were issued, was passed on the 
2fijh of June, 1821, and is entitled ‘an 
act for tho establishment of loan offices.’ 
The provi'ions that are material to the 
present inquiry, are comprehended in 
the third, thirteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth. 
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twentythird and twentyfourth sections of 
the act, which are in th£se words: 

Section the third enacts: * that the 
auditor of public accounts and treasurer, 
under the direction of the governor, shall 
and they are hereby required to issue 
certificates, signed by the said auditor 
and treasurer, to the amount of two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, of denoniinations 
uot exceeding ten dollars, nor less than 
fifty cents (to boar such devices as they 
may deem the most sa/e,) in the follow¬ 
ing form, to wit. “ This certificate shall 
be receivable at the treasury, or any of 
the loan offices of the stale of Missouri, 
in the discharge of taxes or debts due to 

the State for the sum of $i-, with 

interest lor the same, at the rate of two 
per centum per annum from this {late, 
the-day of- 1S2 ’ 

Tire thirteenth section declares; ‘ that 
the certificates of the said loan office shall 
be receivable at ( the treasury of the State, 
and by all tax gatherers and other public 
officers, in payment of taxes or other 
moneys now due to the State or to any 
county or town therein and the said certifi¬ 
cates shall also he received by all officers 
civil and military in the Stale, m the dis¬ 
charge of salaries and fees nf office.’ 

The fifteenth section provides: ‘that 
the commissioners ol the said loan oliices 
shall have power to make loans of the 
said ceitilicates, to citizens of tins Mate, 
residing within their respective districts 
only, and m each district a propmtion 
shall be loaned to the citizens of each 
county thciein, accoiding to the number 
thereof,’ t»-e. 

Section sixteenth. 1 That the said com¬ 
missioners of each of the said offices are 
furthei authorized to make loans on per¬ 
sonal securities by them deemed good 
and sufficient, for sums less than two 
hundred dollars: which securities shall 
be jointly and severally bound for tin; 
payment of (he amount so loaned, with 
interest thereon,’ &c. 

Section twenty third. * That the gene¬ 
ral assembly shall, as soon as may be, 
cause the salt springs and lands attached 
thereto, given by Congress to this State, 
to be leased out, and it shall always he 
the fundamental condition in such leases, 
that the lessee or lessees shall receive 
the certificates hereby required to be 
issued, in payment for salt, at a price not 
exceeding that which may be prescribed 
by law : and all the proceeds of the said 
salt springs, the interest accruing to the 
State, and all festates purchased by offi¬ 
cers of the said several offices under the 
provisions of this act, and all the debts 
now due or hereafter to bo due to this 


State; are hereby pledged and constitu¬ 
ted a fund for the redemption of the cer¬ 
tificates hereby required to he issued, 
and the faith of the State is hereby also 
pledged for the same purpose.’ 

Section twentyfourth. * That it shall 
be the duty of the said auditor and trea¬ 
surer to withdraw annually from circula¬ 
tion, one tenth part of the certificates 
which are hereby required to be issued,’ 
&c. 

The clause in the Constitution w Inch 
this act is supposed to violate, is in these 
words: ‘Mo State shall’ ‘emit hills of 
credit. ’ 

What is a hill of ciodit ? What did 
the Constitution mean to forbid ? 

In its enlarged, and pet haps its literal 
sense, the term ‘ bill of credit’ may com¬ 
prehend any in-trimieiit by whicl* a 
Mate engages to p.iy money .it a iulure 
duy; thus including a certificate given 
for money borrowed. lint the language 
of the Constitution itself, and the mischief 
to be prevented, which wo know from 
the history of our country, equally limit 
the interpretation ol the tcm.s. 'The 
word ‘ emit,’ is never employed in de- 
seidung those contracts by which a State 
hinds it»elf to pay money at a tuture day 
foi sen ices actually received, or for 
money borrowed tor piesent use; lfor 
are instillments executed for such pur¬ 
poses, in common language, denominated 
‘ lulls ofciedit.’ To ‘ emit lulls ol credit,’ 
conveys to the mind the idea of is-uiwg 
paper intended to circulate through the 
cominuniK tor its oidmaiy puiposes as 
money, which paper is ledcemahle at a 
futuie day. This is tin* sense in winch 
the terms hate been always under¬ 
stood. 

At a very early peiiod of our colonial 
history, the attempt to supply the want 
ol the pi colons metals by a paper medium 
was made to a considerable extent u and 
the bills emitted for thif> purpose have 
been frequently denominated hills of 
credit. Dining the war ol our revolu¬ 
tion, wc were driven to this expedient; 
and necessity compelled us to use it to 
a most fearful extent. The term has 
acquired an appropiintc meaning; and 
‘ lulls of credit ’ signifv a paper medium, 
intended to circulate between individu¬ 
als, and between* government and indi¬ 
viduals, for the ordinary pmposes of 
society. Such a medium has been 
always liable to considerable fluctuation. 
Its value is continually changing; and 
these changes, often great and sudden, 
expose individuals to immense, loss, are 
the sources of rubious speculations, and 
destroy all confidence between man and 
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man. To cut up this mischief by the 
roots, a mischief which was felt through 
the United States, and which deeply 
affected the interest and prosperity of 
all; the people declared in their Constitu¬ 
tion, that no State should emit bills of 
credit. If the prohibition means any¬ 
thing, if the words arc not empty sounds, 
it must comprehend the emission of any 
paper medium, by a State Government, 
lor the purpose ol common circulation. 

\\ hat is the character of the certifi¬ 
cates issued by authority ol’ihe act under 
consideration ! What office are they to 
pci torm ? Certificates signed by the 
auditor ami treasurer ol the State, are to 
be. issued by those officers to the amouut 
of two humhed thousand dollars, ol de¬ 
nominations not exceeding ten dollars, 
nor^tess than titty cents. The paper pur¬ 
ports, on its (ace to lie receivable at the 
treasury, or it any loan office of the State 
of Missouri, in disch.uge of taxes or debts 
due to the State. 

The law makes them receivable in dis¬ 
charge ol all taxes, or debt-; due to the 
Slit.’, 01 any County or town therein; 
and of all salaries and fees ot office, to 
all offices cml and military within the 
State ; and for salt sold by the lessees 
of yie public silt winks. It a so pledges 
the faith and funds ol the State tor their 
redemption. 

It seems impossible to doubt the inten- 
tnnijof the legislaimc in passing this act, 
or to mistake the diameter ot these cer¬ 
tificates, hr the office they were to per¬ 
form. The denominations of the lulls, 
from ten dollars to liltJ cents, fitted them 
for the,purpose of uidmaiy circulation; 
and their inception in payment of taxes, 
and debts to the government and to cor- 
pm^ticHs, and of salaam* and tecs, would 
gi*e them currency They woic to be 
put into circulation; that is, emitted, by 
the government. In addition loail these 
evidences of an*intcnlion to make these 
certificates the ordinaly circulating me¬ 
dium of the country, the law speaks of 
them in tins character ; and diierts the 
auditor and treasurer to withdraw annu¬ 
ally one tenth of them from circulation. 
Had they been termed ‘ hills of credit,’ 
instead of 1 certificates,’ nothing would 
have been wanting to bring them within 
the prohibitory words 0 / the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

And can this make any real difference P 
Is the proposition 10 be maintained, that 
the Constitution meant to prohibit names 
and not things ? That a very important 
act, big w*th grijpt and ruinous mischief, 
which is expressly forbidden by words 
most appropriate for its description, may 


be performed by the substitution of a 
name? That tne Constitution, in one 
of its most important provisions, may be 
openly evaded by giving a now name to 
anoldthijig? We cannot thinK so. We 
think the certificates emitted under the 
authority of this act, are as entirely bills 
of credit, as if they bad been so denomin¬ 
ated in the act itself. 

But it is contended, that though these 
certificates should be deemed bills of 
credit, according *> the common accep¬ 
tation of the term, they are not so in the 
sense of the Constitution; because they 
ar^i not made a legal tender. 

The Constitution itself furnishes no 
countenance to this distinction. The 
piohibition is general. It extends to all 
lulls »t credit, not to bills ol a particular 
description. That, tribunal must be bold 
indeed, which, without the aid of other 
explanatory woids, could venture on this 
construction, ft is the less admissible 
in this case, because the same clause of 
the Constitution contains a substantive 
prohibition to the enactment of tender 
laws. The Constitution, therefore, con¬ 
sider the emission of bills ol credit, and 
the enactment of Under laws, as distinct 
operations, independent of each other, 
•which may lie separately pel formed. 
Both aic forbidden. To sustain the one, 
because it is not also the other; to say 
that lulls of credit may be emitted, if 
they be not made a tender in payment of 
debts; is, in effect, to expunge that dis¬ 
tinct indi pendent prohibition, and to 
read the clause as if it had been entirely 
omitted. We are .not at liberty to do 
tins. 

Tin* history of paper money has been 
referred to, for the purpose of showing 
that its great mischief consists in being 
made a tender ; and that therefore the 
geneial woids of the Constitution may 
be restiaiued to a particular intent. 

Was it even true, that the evils of pa¬ 
per money resulted solely from the qual¬ 
ity of its being made a tender, this court 
would not feel itself authorized to’disr.- 
gard the plain meaning of words, in 
search of a conjectural intent to which 
wc are not conducted by (lie language 
of any purl of the instrument. But wo 
do not think that the history of our 
country proves either, that being made 
a tender in payment of debts, is an es- 
« scniial quality of bills of credit, or the 
only mischief resulting from them. It 
may, indeed, be the most pernicious; 
but that will not authorize a court to 
cor;vet t a general into a particular pro- 
hibiibn. 

Wc learn from Hutchinson’s History 
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of Massachusetts, vol. ]. p. 402, that 
bills of credit were einiited for the first 
time in that colony in 1690. An army 
returning unexpectedly from an expe¬ 
dition aguiust Canada, which had proved 
as disastrous as the plan was magnifi¬ 
cent, found the government totally un¬ 
prepared to meet their claims. • Bills of 
credit were resorted to, tor relief from 
this embarrassment. They do not ap¬ 
pear to have been made a tender; but 
they wcie not on tJoat account the less 
bills of credit, nor were they absolutely 
harmless. The emission, however, not 
being considerable, and the bills being 
soon redeemed, the expeiimeut wohld 
have been productive ol not much nus- 
chiet, had it not been followed by icpeat- 
ed emissions to a much largci aipount. 
The subsequent bi-t iry of Massachu¬ 
setts abounds with proofs of the owls 
with which paper money is fraught, 
whether it be or be not a legal lender. 

Paper money was also issued in oilier 
colonies, both in the north and south: 
and wbethel made a tender or not, was 
productive of evils in proportion to the 
quantity emitted. In the war which 
commenced in American, I Too, Virginia 
issued paper money at seveial succes¬ 
sive sessions, under the appellation at, 
treasury notes. This wa> made a lender. 
Emissions were afterwards made in I7t>9, 
in 1771, and in 1773. These were not 
made a tender; but they circulated to¬ 
gether; were equally lulls ot cicdit; 
and wcie productive of the same elfects. 
In 1775 a considerable emission was 
made lor the purposes of the war. The 
bills were declared to be current, hut 
were not made a tender. In I77fi, an 
additional emission was made, and the 
bills were declared to be a tender The 
bills ot 1775 and 177<> circulated togeth¬ 
er; were equally bills ol credit; and 
were productive of th ■ same con sequen¬ 
ces. 

Congress omitted bills of credit to a 
large amount; and did not, pm baps 
could* not, make them a legal tender. 
This power resided in the States. In 
May 1777, the legislature of Virginia 
passed an act for the first time making 
the bills of credit, issued under the au¬ 
thority of Congress, a lender so far as to 
extinguish interest. It was not until 
March, 17*31, that Virginia passed an act 
making all the bills of credit which had , 
been emitted by Congress, and ait which 
had been emitted by the State, a legal 
tender in payment of debts. Yet they 
were in every sense of the word bills of 
credit, previous to that time ; and were 


productive of all the consequences of 
paper money. We cannot then assent 
to the proposition, that the histoiy of 
our country furnishes any just argument 
in favor of that restricted construction 
of the Constitution, lor which the coun¬ 
sel for the defendant in error contends. 

The certificates for which tins note 
was given, being intiuth ‘ kills ot credit’ 
in the sense of the Constitution, we are 
brought to the inquiry : • 

Is the note valid ot' which they for 
the consideration ? 

It has been long settled, that a piomisc 
made m coiim leration ot an net winch is 
forbidden by law is void. It will not bo 
questioned, that an act torhidden by the 
Constitution of the United Stales, which 
is the supreme law, is against law. 
Now the Constitution lm bid- a Stqju to 
‘emit lulls ot credit.’ The loan of these 
certificates is the very art which is for¬ 
bidden. It is not the making of them 
vv lule they he in the loan offices ; but 
tile issuing of them, the putting them 
into circulation, winch is the act of 
emission ; the act that is forbidden by 
tlie Constitution. The console! ation of 
this note is the emission ot bills of credit 
by the State. The very aet vvlneli con¬ 
stitutes the consideration, is the act of 
emitting bills ot credit, in the mode pro* 
srnbed by the law ot Missouri; winch 
act is prohibited by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Cases which wo cannot distinguish 
from this in principle, have bean decided 
in State courts of great respectability ; 
and in this court in the ease of the 
Springfield Hank rs. Men ick ct al. 14 
Miss. Hep. 322, a note was mafic paya¬ 
ble tn certain lulls, tho Joining or nego¬ 
tiating ot which was prohibited .by stat¬ 
ute, inflicting a penalty for its violation. 
The note was held to be void. Had this 
note been made in consideration o(‘ these 
bills, instead of being cnade payable in 
them, it would not have been less re¬ 
pugnant to the statute ; and would con¬ 
sequently have been equally void. 

In Hunt vs. Knickerbocker, 5 Johns. 
Rep. 327, it was decided that an agree¬ 
ment tor the sale of tickets in a lottery, 
not authorized by the legislature of the 
State, although instituted under the au¬ 
thority of the, government of another 
State is contrary to the spirit and policy 
of the law, and void. The consideration 
on which tho agreement wof founded 
being illegal, the agreement was void. 
The books, botli of Massachusetts and 
New York, abound with cases tp the same 
effect. They turn updo the question 
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whether the particular case is within the 
principle, not on the principle itself. It 
has never been doubted, that a note giv¬ 
en on a consideration which isproliibitcd 
by law, is void. Had the issuing or cir¬ 
culation of certificates of this or of any 
other description been prohibited by a 
statute of Missouri, could a suit have 
been sustained in tho court** of that 
State, on* a note given in consideration 
of the prohibited certificates ? If it 
could not, are the prohibitions of the 
Constitution to be held less\acred than 
those of a State law ? , 

It hail been determined, independently 
of fbe acts of Congress on that subject, 
that mailing under the license of an ene¬ 
my is illegal. Patton vs. Nicholson, 
3 Wheat. 204, was a suit brought iu one 
of tfle court- of this di-trict on a note 
given by Nicholson to Patton, both citi¬ 
zens of the United States, for a British 
license. The United States were then 
at war vsitli (treat Biitain ; but the. li¬ 
cense was procured without any inter¬ 
course with tho enemy. The judgment 
ol the Circuit court w'asin favor of the 
defendant; and the plaintiff sued out a 
wi ll of error. The counsel for (be de¬ 
fendant in error was stopped, the court 
declaring that the use of a license from 
the enemy being unlawful, one citizen 
had no right to purchase fiom or sell to 
another such a license, to be used on 
boa.*i ail Aineiicau vessel. The consid¬ 
eration foij which the note was given be- 
jng unlawful, it followed of course that 
the note was void. 

A majority oi the. court feels constrain¬ 
ed to savltliat the consideration on which 
the note ui this case was given, is against 
the Jiiglm-t law of the laud, and that the 
note il-clf" is utterly v8id. In rcndi ring 
judgment for the plaintiff, the court for 
the State of Missouri decided in favor of 
the vafidity of ajajv which is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States, 

Iu tho alignment, wo have been re¬ 
minded by one side of the dignity of a 
sovereign State; of the humiliation of 
her submitting herself to this tribunal: 
of the dangers which may result from 
indicting a wound »n that dignity: by 
the other, of the still superior dignity of 
tlie people of the United States; who 
have spoken their will, m terms: which 
we cannot misunderstand. 

I To these admonitions, we can only 
answer; fhat if tho exorcise of that ju¬ 
risdiction which has been imposed upon 
us by tlie Constitution and laws of the 
Unitod Elates,*shall be calculated to 
bring on those dangers which have been 


indicated ; or if ib shall be indispensable 
to the preservation of the Union, and 
consequently of tho independence and 
liberty ot those States: these aro con¬ 
siderations* which address themselves 
to those departments which may with 
perfect pj-opricty tic influenced by them. 
This department can listen only to the 
mandates of law; and can tread only 
that path which is marked out by duty. 

Tlie judgment of tlie Supreme Court 
of tlie State of Missouri lor the first 
judicial district is reversed; and the 
cause remanded, with directions to enter 
judgment foi the defendants. 

• 

Mr Justice Johnson. 

Tliis is a case of a new impression, 
and intrinsic difficulty; and brings up 
questions of the most vital importance 
to the interests of this Union. 

The declaration in the ordinary form ; 
and the part of the record ot the State 
court, which raises the questions before 
us, is expressed in these words: ‘ at a 
comt, kc, came the parties, Ac, and 
neither party requiring a jury, the cause 
is submitted to the court; therefore, all 
and singular, tile matters and tilings, 
t nnd evidences, being seen and hcaid by 
the court, it is louud by them that 
the said defendants did assume upon 
themselves in the manner and term as 
flic plaintiffs by their counsel allege ; and 
the court also find that the consideration 
for which tlie writing declared upon, and 
the a-siinipsit was made, was for the loan 
o( loan office certificates, loaned by the 
State at her loan office at Chariton; 
which certificates were issued and the 
loan made hi the manner pointed out by 
an act of the legislature of Missoni i; 
approved, &c. And the court do further 
find that the plaintiff hath sustained 
damages by reason of the non-perform¬ 
ance of the assumptions and undertak¬ 
ings aforesaid, of them the said defend¬ 
ants, to the sum, &c ; and therefore it is 
considered that the plaintiff recover,’ ic. 

In order to understand the case, it may 
he proper to premise, that the territory 
now occupied by the State of Missouri 
having been subject to tlie Spanish gov¬ 
ernment. was at the time of its cession 
governed by flic civil law as modified 
by (ho Spanish government; that it so 
continued, subject to certain modifies- 
* tions introduced by act of Congress, un¬ 
til it became a State ; when the people 
incorporated into their institutions as 
much of the civil law as they thought 
proper : and lienee, their courts of jus¬ 
tice now partake of a mixed character 
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perhaps combining all ,‘hc advantages of 
the civil and common law forms. By 
one of the provisions of this law the trial 
by jury is forced upon no one; is yet 
open to all ; and when not demanded, 
the court acts the double part of juiy 
andjudge. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the mat¬ 
ter certified from the record of the State 
court before recited, is in naturo of a 
special verdict, and the judgment of the 
court is upon that verdict: and in this 
light it shall he examined. 

The purport of the finding is that the 
vote declared upon was given ‘for a 
loan of loan office certificates, loaned by 
the State under certain State acts, the 
caption of which is given.’ 

Some doubts were thiown out ill the 
argument, whether we could take no¬ 
tice of the State laws thus found, with¬ 
out being set out at length : but in this 
there can be no question; whatever 
laws that court would take notice ol, 
we must of necessity receive and con¬ 
sider, as if fully set out. 

By the acts of the State designated by 
the court in their finding, the officers of 
the treasury department of the State 
wore authorized to create ceitificnte- ol 
small denominations, from ten dollars 
down to fifty cents, hearing interest at 
two per centum per annum, and to loan 
these certificates to individuals; taking 
io lieu thereof promis-ory notes, payable 
not exceeding one year from tlie date, 
with not more than six per cent interest, 
and redeemable by instalments not ex¬ 
ceeding ten per cent every six months, 
giving mortgages of landed properly for 
security. 

These certificates wore in this form : 

* TIhb certificate shall be receivable at 
the treasury, or any of the loan offices of 
the State of Missouri, in the discharge of 
taxes or debts due the State, for the sum 

of $-, with interest for the same, 

at the rate of two per centum pei annum 

from this date, the-day of- 

182 which form is set out in, arid pre¬ 
scribed by the act designated in the find¬ 
ing of the court. 

This writ of error is 6ticd out under 
the twentyfifth section of the judiciary 
act; upon the supposition that the 
State act is in violation of that provision 
in the Constitution which prohibits the 
States from emitting bills of credit; and ' 
that the note declared on is void, as hav- 
ing.been takpn for an illegal considera¬ 
tion, or without consideration. 

As a preliminary question, it has been 
argued, that the case is not within the 
provisions of the twentyfifth section ; 


because it does not appear from anything 
on the record, that this ground of de¬ 
fence was specially set up in the courts 
of the State. But this we consider no 
longer an open question; it has repeat¬ 
edly been decided by this court, that if 
a special verdict or the instruction of a 
court involve such facts as that the 
judgment must necessarily affirm the 
validity of‘the State law, or invalidity of 
a right set up under the laws or Consti¬ 
tution of the United States ; the case is 
sufficiently brought within LJie provisions 
of the twenylij'tli section. 

The judgment of the court in this 
case affirms the validity of the contract 
on which the suit is instituted. And 
this could not have been affirmed, un¬ 
less on the assumption that the act in 
which it hail its origin was conslituli&bal. 

In the argument ol council the ob¬ 
jections to this contract were presented 
hi the form of objections to the consider¬ 
ation. But this was unnecessary to his 
argument; since even a valuable con¬ 
sideration will not make good a contract 
in ilsell illegal. These notes originate 
directly under the law of Missouri; 
they arc taken in pursuance of its pro- 
v ision- ; have llieit origin in it; and rest 
for their validity upon it: and it lljat 
law be void, must fall with it. Whether, 
therefore, the bills for which they were 
given lie void oi valid, if the law be void, 
the notes would be so. 

There are. some difficulties on the sub¬ 
ject of consideration, for which* I would 
reserve mjself until they become una¬ 
voidable. But it is not one of those dif¬ 
ficulties that, as a guide for Iho State, 
the power of the States over the Maws of 
conlracls will legalize a contract made, 
under whatever liw, or for wfriteftr 
consideration. That argument makqs 
the .act to justify itself; and is a direct 
recurrence to that exorcise of sovereign 
power which it was the ‘leading princi¬ 
ple of the Constitution that each should 
renounce, so far as it was incompatible 
with the provisions of the Constitution ; 
the objects of whirh were the security of 
individual right, and the perpetuation of 
the Union. „ 

The instrument is a Jeatl letter unless 
its efiept he to invalidate every act done 
by the States in* violation of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. And as 
the universal modus operandi by free 
States must be through (hcir*Legis!o- 
turcs, it follows, that the laws under 
which any act is done, importing a 
violation of the Constitution enust be 
a dead letter. The language of tho 
Constitution is, ( no State shall emit bills 
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of creditand this, if it moans anything, 
must mean that no State shall pass a 
law which has for its object an emission 
of bills of credit. 

It follows, that when the officers of a 
State undertake to act upon such a law, 
they act without authority; and that the 
contracts entered into direct or inciden¬ 
tal to such their illegal proceedings, are 

mere nullities. • 

*• 

This leads us to the main question : 

‘ Vi as this an emission of bills of credit in 
the sense of the Constitution?’ And 
here the diilicuUy which presents itself 
is to determine whether it was a loan or 
■an emis-iim of paper money; or, per¬ 
haps, whether it was not an emission of 
paper money under the disguise of a 
loan. There cannot be a doubt that this 
latte? view of the subject must ahvav s 
be examined; for that which it is not 
permitted to do dircctlv, cannot be legal¬ 
ized by any change of names or forms. 
Acts done ‘ in fraiidem legis, 5 are acts in 
violation of law. 

The great difficulty, as it is here, must 
ever he to determine, in each ca-c, 
\\ lie (her it he a loan, or an emission of 
bills of credit. That the States have an 
unlimited power to effect the one, and 
aruglivcMcd of power to do the oilier, are 
propositions equally unquestionable ; but 
where to draw the discriminating line is 
the great difficulty. 1 fear it is an insu¬ 
perable difficulty. 

The twins, ‘ hills of credit,’ arc in 
.themselves vague and general, and, at 
the present day, almost dismissed fiom 
our l.ni'ni.igc. It is then only by re¬ 
sorting So the nomenclature of the day 
of the (Jnistitution that we can hope to 
ge*»at t/e idea which the framers of the 
Constitution attached To it. The quota¬ 
tion from Hutchinson’s History of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, therefore, was a proper one 
for this purpose 9 inasmuch as the sense 
in which a word is used, by a distin¬ 
guished historian, and a man in public 
life in our own country, not long before 
the l evolution, furnishes a satisfactory 
criterion for a detinition. It is there 
used as synonymous with paper money; 
and we will find it distinctly used in the 
same sense by the first Congress widely 
met under the present Cpnstitution. 

The whole history and legislation of 
t the time prove that, by hills of credit,. 
* the framers of the Constitution meant 
paper money, with reference to that 
which had been used in the States from 
the comn^encement of the century down 
to the time wWh it ceased to pass, be¬ 
fore reduced to its innate worthlessness. 

It was contended, in argument, for the 

22 ’ 


defendant in erro^, that it was essential 
to tho description of bills of credit in the 
sense of the Constitution, that they 
should be made a lawful tender. But 
his own (uiotations negative that idea, 
and the Constitution does the same, in 
the general prohibition in the States to 
make anything but gold or silver a legal 
tender. If, however, it were otherwise, 
it would hardly avail him here, since 
these certificates were, as to their offi¬ 
cers’ salaries, declared a legal tender. 

The great end and object of this re¬ 
striction on the power of the States, will 
furnish the best definition of the terms 
under consideration. Ttm whole was 
intended to exclude everything from 
use, as a circulating medium, except 
gold and silver; and to give to the Uni¬ 
ted States the exclusive control ov cr the 
coining and valuing of the metallic me¬ 
dium. That the teal dollar may lepre- 
sent property, and not the shadow of it. 

Now, if a State were to pass a law 
declining that this representative of mo¬ 
ney shall be issued by its officers, this 
would be a palpable and tangible case ; 
ami we could not hesitate to declare such 
a laiv, and every contract entered into 
on Ihe issue of such paper, purporting 
•n promise to return flic sum bon owed, 
to be a mere nullity. Uu-t suppose a 
State enacts a law authorizing her offi¬ 
cers m boi row a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, and to give in lieu thereof certifi¬ 
cates of one hundred dollars each, exj 
pressing an acknowledgment of the debt; 
it is piesumed there could he no objec¬ 
tion to this. Then suppose that the next 
year she authorizes tlie.se certificates to 
be broken up into ten, five, and even one 
dollar lulls. Whole can be the objec¬ 
tion to tliis ? And if, at the institution 
of the loan, the individual had given for 
the script his note at twelve months, 
instead of paying the ca-h ; it would be 
but doing in anothci form what was here 
done in Missouri; and what is often 
done, in principle, where the loan is cot 
required to be paid immediately in'eash. 

Pursuing the scrutiny -farther, with a 
view to bringing it as close home to the 
present case as possible t a State having 
exhausted its treasury proposes to anti¬ 
cipate its taxes for one, two or three 
years; its citizens, or others, being will¬ 
ing to aid it, give their notes payable at 
sixty d iys, alii' receive the script of the 
State at a premium, for tho advance of 
their credit, which enables the State, by 
discounting these notes, to* icalizo the 
cash. Thcie could be no objection to this 
negotiation; and their script being by 
contract to be receivable in taxes, noth¬ 
ing would be more natural than to break 
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it up into small parcels in order to adapt 
it to the payment of taxes. And if in 
this state it Bhould be thrown into cir¬ 
culation, by passing into the hands of 
those who would want it to meet their 
taxes, I see nothing in this that could 
amount to a violation of the Constitution. 
Thus far the transaction partakes of the 
distinctive fcatuics of a loan; and yet it 
cannot be denied that its adaptation to 
the payment of taxes does give it one 
chaiacteristic of a circulating medium. 
And another point of similitude, if not of 
identity, is the provision for forcing the 
receipt of it upon those to whom the 
State had incuPi ed the obligation to pay 
money. 

The result is, that these certificates 
arc of a truly amphibious charaetei ; but 
what then should be the course of this 
court ? flly conclusion is, that, as it is a 
doubtful case, for that reason we arc 
hound to pronounce it innocent. It does 
indeed approach as near to a violation of 
the Constitution as it can well go. with¬ 
out violating its prohibition ; but it is in 
the exercise of an unquestionable right, 
although in rather a questionable form ; 
and I am bound to believe that it was 
done in good faith until the contrary 
shall more clearly appear. 

Believing it then a candid exercise of 
the power ot borrowing, f feel myself at 
liberty to go further, ami briefly to sug¬ 
gest two points, on which these bills 
vary from the distinctive features of the 
paper money of the revolution. 

1. On the face of them they hear an 
interest, and for that reason vary in val¬ 
ue every moment of their existence: 
this disqualifies them for the uses and 
purposes of a cii culating medium : which 
the universal consent of mankind de¬ 
clares should be of an uniform and un¬ 
changing value, otherwise it must he 
the tubject of exchange, and not the me¬ 
dium. 

2. All the paper medium of the revo¬ 
lution, consisted of promises to pay. 
This is a promise to receive, and lo re¬ 
ceive in payment of debts and taxes due 
the State. This is not an immateri¬ 
al distinction; for the objection to a 
mere paper medium is, that its value 
depends upon mere national faith. But 
this certainly has a bettor dependence ; 
the public debtor who purchases it tnny 
tender it in payment; and upon a suit 
brought to recovor against him, the Con¬ 
stitution contains another provision- lo 
which he may have recourse. As far 
as the feeble powers of this court ex¬ 
tend, he would be secured (if he could 
ever need security) from a violation of 


his contracts. This approximates them 
to bills on a fund ; and a fund not to be 
withdrawn by a law of the State. 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion that 
the judgment of the State Court should 
be affirmed. 

Mr Justice Thompson 
This case comes up by writ of error, 
from the State Court of Missouri, on a 
judgment recovered agaiu-t tlu> plain¬ 
tiffs in error, in the highest court in that 
State ; and the first question dial has 
been made here, is, whether this court 
lias jurisdiction of the case, under tlu; 
twenty filth section of the judicial}- act of 
1789. 

If the construction of this twentyfifth 
section was now for the first time brought 
before this court, I should entertain scry 
serious doubts w hellicr this case came 
within it. The fair, and as 1 think, the 
clear impoit of that section is, that some 
one of the cases therein staled, did, in 
point of fact, arise, and was drawn into 
question ; and did receive the judgment 
and decision of the State Court. It is 
not enough that such question might 
have been made. A party may waive 
the right secured to him under this sec¬ 
tion. This would not in any manner affect 
the jurisdiction of the State Court: and 
might of coui se be waived. In the pres¬ 
ent case, there is no doubt but the facts 
which appealed before the State Court 
presented a case which might proptMy 
tall within this .section. The d( irmianis 
might have insisted that the State law 
was unconstitutional, and that the cer¬ 
tificates issued in pursuance of its pio- 
visions were void. And if the cqjrt had 
sustained the act, it would liav e been 
one of the cases wijhin the tweUyfi&h 
section. But the court was not bound 
to call upon the party to raise the objec¬ 
tion, for the purpose of putting the jcausc 
in a situation to be brought here by writ 
of error. It cannot be doubted but that 
there might have been an express waiver 
of this right; and 1 should think an im¬ 
plied waiver would equally preclude a 
review of tlm case by this court; and 
that such waiver ought to he implied in 
all cases where it do. s not appear that 
in point of fact the question was made, 
and received the-judgment of the State 
Court. But to entertain jurisdiction in 
-this case, is perhaps not going farther 
than this court has already gone, and I 
do not mean to call in question these de¬ 
cisions ; hut have barely noticed the 
quostion, for the purpose of string the 
rule by which I think a'd coses under 
tins section should be tested. 
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TIhj more important question upon the 
merits of the case is, whether the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States interposes 
uuy impediment to the plaintiff's right of 
recovery in this case. And this question 
lias been pro .eivlcd at the bar under the 
following points: 

1. Whether the certificates issued un¬ 
der the provisions of the law of the State 
of Missouri, au: hills of credit, within 
the ’•cnsc and meaning of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

2 . If- 0 , whether,as they formed the 
consideration of the notf on which the 
judgment ludo.v was recovered, the note 
vva- rendere.il thereby void and irrecov¬ 
erable. 

The first is a very important question, 
and not iiee from difficulty; and one 
U|iSn which 1 ha\e enteitamed serious 
doubts: but looking at it in all it-> bear¬ 
ings,' and console,mg the ron'equen- 
ces to w Inch the mle C'lahli'hcd by a 
inajonly of the mint will lead, when 
earned out (o us lull extent, 1 am com¬ 
pelled to di-sunt Horn the opinion pro¬ 
nounced m tin- ra«e. 

Tin* limitation upon the powers of the 
Stale oi Mivmuri, winch is supposed to 
have been traii'cended, is contained in 
the tenth 'octiou of the: first article of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
“No State shall emit hills of email.’ Aie 
the certificates issued underthu authori- 
tjiof the Missouri law, hills of credit 
within (his prohibition ? 

The form of the certificate is pre¬ 
scribed in the third section of the act (act 
27tlt of June, 1821,) as follows: 

‘Til s cetlificale shall be receivable at 
the tc/asury or any of the loan offices of 
tile fixate of .Missouri, in the discharge 
of taxes or debts due to the State, for tile 

sum of $-, with interest for the same 

at tfro per oeytum per annum, from this 
oate,’ Km. And the thirteenth section 
declares, 1 that the certificates of the said 
loan office shall bo receivable at tin* 
treasury of the State, and by all tax 
gatherers and other public officers, in 
payment of taxes or other moneys now 
due, or to become due to the State, or 
any county oi town therein; ami thn 
said certificates shall also bo received 
by all officers, civil ahd militaiy, iu the 
Stato, in the discharge of salaries and 
fees of office.’ It is proper here to no¬ 
tice, tlfet if the latter branch ot this sec¬ 
tion should be considered as conflicting 
with that prohibition in the Constitution, 
which fieclari* that no State shall make 
anythin" 1 hut gold and silver coin a tender 
»u payment of debts; no such question is 


involved in the case now before the 
court, and the la*w may bo good in part, 
although had in part. 

Tho precise meaning and interpreta¬ 
tion of tye terms, bills of credit, has no 
where been settled ; or if it has, it has 
not fallen within my knowledge. As 
used iiftlie Constitution, it certainly can¬ 
not be applied to all obligations, or 
vouchers, given by, or under the au¬ 
thority of a Slate for the payment of 
money. The rigltt of a State to boriow 
money cannot be questioned ; and this 
necessarily implies the right of giving 
syinc voucher tor the repayment: and it 
would seem to me difficult to maintain 
the proposition, that such voucher can¬ 
not legally and consiitution.illy assume 
a negotiable charactei; and as such, to 
a cei lam extent, pass as, or become a 
substitute for, money. The act does not 
profess to make these certificates a cir¬ 
culating medium, or substitute for mo¬ 
ney. They are (except as relates to 
public, officers) made receivable only for 
taxes and debts due to the State, and for 
salt sold by the lessees of salt springs 
belonging to the St ite. These are 
special and limited objects; and these 
certificates cannot answei the purpose 
of a circulating medium to any consid¬ 
erable extent. 

A simple promise to pity a si.ni cf mo¬ 
ney, a bond or other secuiity given for 
the payment of the same, cannot be con¬ 
sidered a bill of credit, w ithin the stpso 
of the Constitution. Such a constuictiou 
would take ftoin the States all power to 
borrow money, or execute any obliga¬ 
tion lor the repayment. The natural 
and literal meaning ol the terms, import 
a bill drawn on credit merely, and not 
bottomed upon anv real or substantial 
fund for its redemption. There is a ma¬ 
terial and well known distinction be¬ 
tween a bill diawn upon a fund, and one 
drawn upon credit only. A bill o| cred¬ 
it may therefore be considered a bill 
drawm and resting merely upon the " ed¬ 
it of the drawer; as conti ad istiflguished 
from a fund constituted or pledged lor 
the payment of the bill. Thus, tlm 
Constitution vests in Congress the power 
toboiroiv money on the credit of the 
United States. A bill drawn under such' 
authority would be a bill of credit. And 
this idea is more fully expressed in the 
old Confederation (Art. 9). 1 Congress 

shall have power to boirow money ot 
emit bills on tho credit of the United 
States.’ Can tho certificates issued 
under the Missouri law, according to tho 
fair and reasonable construction of the 
act, be said to rest on the credit of tho 
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State ? Although thq, securities taken 
for the certificates loaned are not in 
terms pledged for their redemption, yet 
these securities constitute a fund amply 
sufficient for that purpose, am\ may well 
he considered a fund provided for that 
purpose. The certificates arc a mere 
Ioju upon security in doable the amount 
loaned. And in addition thei eto (section 
29), ptovision is made expressly for con¬ 
stituting a fund for the redemption of 
these certificates. Tuese are guards and 
chqgks against their depreciation, by in¬ 
suring their ultimate redemption. 

The emissions of paper money by tfiic 
State- - , previous to the adoption of the 
constitution, were, properly speaking, 
bill* of credit; not being bottomed upon 
any fund constituted for their redemp¬ 
tion, hut resting solely for that purpose 
upon the ciedit of the State issuing the 
same. There was no cheek therefore 
upon excessive issues ; and a great de¬ 
preciation and loss to holders of such 
hill followed as matter of course. Hut 
whrn a fund is pledged, or ample pro¬ 
vision made for the redemption of a hill 
or voucher, whatever it m..y he called, 
there is but little danger ot a deprecia¬ 
tion or lo?s. 

But should these certificates be con¬ 
sidered bills of credit, under an enlarged 
gen-e of such an instrument; it does not 
necessarily follow that they are hills of 
credit, within the sense and meaning of 
tlie Constitution. As no precise and 
technical meaning or interpretation of a 
hill of credit has been shown, we may 
w itli propriety look to the slate of things 
at the adoption of the Constitution, to 
ascertain what was probably the under¬ 
standing of the convention by this limi¬ 
tation on the power of the States. The 
State emissions of paper money had been 
excessive, and productive of great mis¬ 
chief. Iu some States, and at some 
times, such emissions were, by law, 
made a tender In payment of private 
debts t in others not so. But the great 
evil that existed was, that creditors were 
compelled to take such a depreciated 
currency, and articles of property in pay¬ 
ment of their debts. This being the 
mischief, it is an unfair construction of 
the Constitution to restrict the intended 
remedy to the acknowledged and real 
mischief. The language of tha Consti¬ 
tution tnay perhaps be too broad to admit 
of this restricted application. But. to 
consider tiie aartificates in question bills 
of credit within the Constitution, is, in 
my judgment a construction of that in¬ 
strument which will lead to serious em- 
bar id lament with State legislation; as 


existing in almost dvery member of the 
Union. 

If these certificates arc hills of credit, 
inhibited by the Constitution, it appears 
to me difficult to escape the conclusion, 
that all hank notes, issred either by the 
States or under their authority and poi¬ 
nt ission, arc bills of credit; killing 
within the prohibition. They are 
certainly, in point of form, us much 
bills of credit; ami if being u-ed as 
a circulating medium, or substitute 
for money.* makes the-c ceitilic.ites 
bills of credit, bank notes .uc mote em¬ 
phatically such. And not only tin* 
notes of banks directly under the man¬ 
agement and control of u State, of which 
description of banks there are several in 
tile United States, but all note-- of thinks 
established under the authority of a 
State, must fall within the prohibition, 
l or the States cannot rcitaudy do tint 
indirectly which they cannot do directly. 
And if (hey cannot issue hank notes be¬ 
cause they are bills of credit, they cannot 
authorize others to do it. If this circuit¬ 
ous mode of doing the business would 
take the case out ot the prohibition, it 
would equally apply to the Missouri 
eeitilicales; tor they were issued by 
persons acting under the authority of 
the State, and indeed could he issued in 
no o f hcr way. 

This prohibition in the Constitution 
could not have been intended to hike 
from the States all power whatever over 
a local circulating medium, and to sup- . 
press all paper currency of every de¬ 
scription. 'flic power is given to Con¬ 
gress to coin money ; and the Sides are 
prohibited from coining monel. But 
to construe this as embracing pager 
circulating inediunf of every description, 
and thereby render illegal the issuing bf 
all bank notes by or under the authority 
of the States, will not, J presume, ho 
contended for by any ono, and I am un¬ 
able to di.-cover any sound and substan¬ 
tial reason why tlie prohibition does not 
reach all such bank notes, if it extends 
to the certificates in question. 

The conclusion to which I have come 
on this point, rendeiM it unnecessary for 
me to examine the second question made 
at the argument^ I am of opinion, that 
tho judgment of the Stato court ought to 
be affirmed. 

a> * i 

Mr Justice M’Lean. * 

Several cases, depending upon tho 
same principles, were brought into this 
court, from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri, by writs of error. 

In the esse of Hiram Craig and others, 
the declaration sets forth the cause of ac- 
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lion in the followin'* terms, viz. ‘ for 
that whereas, heretofore, on tlie 1st day 
of August, hi tht’. year of our Lord Urli2, 
at llie county, &e, the said Craig, John 
Moon' and f.phraim Mooio made their 
ci'ilain promissory note in writing, bear¬ 
ing date, kc, and then and (here, for 
value received, jointly and severally, 
pininiscd to |>ty to the State bf Missouii, 
on the f>*t day ol November, 1*22, at the 
loan office in C'tiaiiton, Uil sum oi one. 
hundied and ninctynine dollars and nine¬ 
ty nine cents, and the two per centum 
per annum, the inteioslTiccruing on the 
eertilie.lies hoi rowed from the 1st day oi 

Ojflohet, l"21, nevei tliehiss,’ kc. 

The general issue of non assumpsit 
having been pleaded in each case, the 
Ciftuii court of t h.iiituu, in which the 
flint' were euimnenced, i endured judg¬ 
ments in la\oi "I the plaintill. ^ 1 he h>l- 
lowintr enliy, in the ease ol L raig and 
others. i\as made on the record. And 
alteiwaid.s at a court begun and held at 
filial iton. on Mum! it the Nt ot Ni.vem- 
hei, 1^21, and on the second day of said 
court, the paitns bv then attorneys ap¬ 
pealed. an I neilbci paity leijuuiug a 
j ii r\ . the r,MH-i' submitted to the eouit, ^ 
tW'Veloie. all and '•ingular the uiatteis 

and thin.-and ei ideiiees being seen and 

heard In lhe.mnt, if t- found by them. 

tinit tile’s.ml delendants did assume upon 
tl*-msi lies in manner and toim as the 
pi lintiti s eoim-et allege : and the coin 
ah.) li lid’ll id the < msideratiun hu nli h 
the willing dei I ii ed upon al »‘ 
assnmps.t was ma le, was lor the loa. d 
loin Alice eel Utica e-, loaned by Uil. 
fcb.Hr,lit he. loan office at Chau on . 
wlueliP-ei tilie.Ue- weie ivlim , '«*• ‘ 
loan jade in the mfu.icr l><-‘'; -^ ' 1 
fl u act of the legi-lature of the Matt ot 
Missouri, appto\ed the 2Ah day ol June, 
lS-21*; entitle.^" an id lor tlie estab.i-h- 
inent'ot loan iIW*. and the acts anmn- 
datorv aii*l supplement uytheii.lo. L 

the couit^do luitber tiu.l, 

UtV hath Hii-tjuie-i damageby i.a-on 
ot the non-pm lorn, a nee ol the assump¬ 
tions and imderlaUmg'ol tll0! ' ai . < j 

dants to the sum.id two bundled and 
thiity seven dollars and sc ventymne cents. 
There line it i' con-ideu-d, N.‘- 

An anneal was taken to the Supreme 

Court of Missouri, m ' vl »^ **'* JIU 
incut and the othe.s wire alii 1 mod. 

The first question which tins ca * c P r /'* 
sent" for consideration, arise, under the 
twentvliflh sertum ol the judiciary 

ITnw; whiAi e-oa.-. 

judgment or decree m any suit, in the 
highest comt of law or equity of a Slate 
° or** 


in which a decilion in the suit could be 
had, where is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an authouty 
exerc ised underany State, on the ground 
of their ticing repugnant to the Consti¬ 
tution, treaties or laws of the United 
Slates,* and the decision is in favor of 
such their validity,’ may be re-examined 
and reversed or alfirmcd in the Supremo 
Court of the United Slates upon a writ 
of error. • 

Ilad not the point been sottl^ by 
several adjudications in similar c.ws, I 
should entertain strong doubts whether 
if sufficiently appeared on the record, 
that the validity of the statute of Mis¬ 
souii was drawn in question, on account 
ot its repugnance to tin*. Constitution. 
In the finding of the Chariton Circuit 
Court, the art is referred to, and the 
consideration of the note is stated ; but 
it no where appears in the record, that 
the validity of the statute was contested. 
And as this is tile only ground on which 
this court can take jurisdiction of the 
case, it would seem to me that it should 
not beli'H to influence, hut he clearly 
stated m the proceeding 

In the Supreme Court of Missouri, the 
judgment of the Circuit Comt was 
dinned ; hut it does not.appear ivhat 
objections to the ailiimnnce iven; uiged 
before the court. This question, how¬ 
ever, seems not to he open. and I yield 
t t) the force of prior adjudications. Two 
points must necessarily be eon-ideicd 
in the imestig.dion of the incnts of this 


ca-e. . , ■ i , 

1. Are the certificates nuthoi r/.ed to 
be issued by the law of Missouii, bills 
ot ciedit, within the meaning of the 

Constitution? . 

2 . Ii’ they crc bill** of credit, trie 
note on which this suit was brought 

'°U is contended by the counsel for the 
pi lint ill's in prior, that any paper issucc. 

, v a state, Dial contains a piomise to pav 
a certain sum. and is intended to be used 
as a medium of circulation, is a hill m 
credit, and comes within the mischief 
against which Ihe Constitution intended 
to guard. In illustration oi this position 
•1 reference is made to the depreciated 
currency of the revolution. 

Darin 0, that most eventful period of 

„:i£, M. °r ! ° r r‘l''‘ 

currency of the country; and eyciy- 
thing of greater value was excluded 
Sim circulation. These Anils were so 
multiplied by the different States and by 
Congress, that their value was greatly 
impaired. This loss was attempted to 
be covered, and the growing wants o 
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the Government supplied, by increased 
emissions. These caused a still more 
rapid depreciation, until the credit of 
the bills sunk so low as not to be current 
at any price. Various statutes were 
passed to force their circulation, and 
sustain their value; but they proved 
ineffectual. For a time, creditors were 
compelled to receive these bills under 
the penalty of forfeiting their debt; 
losing the interest; being denounced as 
eneaes to the country, or some other 
penalty. These laws destroyed all just 
relations between creditor and debtof; 
and so debased K currency produced the 
most serious evils in almost all the rela¬ 
tions of society. Nothing hut the ardor 
of the most elevated patriotism could 
overcome the difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments gi owing out of this state of things. 

It will be found somewhat difficult to 
give a satisfactory definition of a bill of 
credit. In what sense it was used in 
the Constitution, is the object of inquiry. 

Different nations of Europe have emit¬ 
ted, on various emergencies, three de¬ 
scriptions of papei money: 1. Notes, 
stamped with a certain' value, which 
contained no promise of payment, but 
were to pass as money. 2. Notes, re¬ 
ceivable in payment of public dues, with 
or without interest. 3. Notes, which 
the Government promised to pay at a 
futuic period specified, with or without 
interest, arid which were made teceiva- 
ble in payment of taxes and all debts 
to the public. 

Bills of the last class weie issued dur¬ 
ing the revolution; and in some of the 
colonies they had been emitted long be¬ 
fore. that, time In HUM) bills of credit 
were for the first time issued, ns a sub¬ 
stitute for money, in the colony of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay, as stated in HutcJiin-on’s 
hisforj'. In 1716 a large emission was 
made and lent to the inhabitant' 1 , to be 
paid at a certain peiiod ; and in the mean¬ 
time t.p pass as money. For forty years, 
the historian says, the currency was in 
much the same state as if an hundred 
thousand pounds sterling had been 
stamped’’ on pieces of leather or paper of 
various denominations, and declared to 
he the money of the Government, with¬ 
out any other sanction than this, that 
when there should be laves to pay, the 
treasury would receive this sort of mo¬ 
ney; and that every creditor should be 
obliged to receive it from bis debtor. ’ 

The hills issued during the revolution 
were denominated bills of credit. In 
1780 the United States guarantied the 
payment of hills emitted by the States. 


They all contained a promise of pay 
ment at a future day; and where they 
were not made a legal tender, creditors 
were often compelled to receive them in 
payment o( debts, or subject themselves 
to great inconvenience and peril. 

The character of these bills, and the 
evils which resulted from their circula¬ 
tion, give the true definition ofw bill of 
credit, withiu the meaning of the Con¬ 
stitution ; and of the mischiefs against 
which the Constitution provides. 

The following is the form of the bills 
emitted in 1780, under the guarantee of 
Congress. ‘ The possessor of this bill 
shall be paid - ■■ ■ Spanish milled dol¬ 
lars by the 31st day of December, 1786, 
with interest, in like money, at the rate 
of live percent per ant um, by the Slate 
of-according to an act.’ &c. 

Bills o( credit were denominated cur¬ 
rent money ; and were olten referred to 
in the proceedings of Congress by that 
title, in contradistinction to loan office 
certificates. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in using the term ‘ bills ol ciedit* 
in the Constitution, such bills were 
meant as were known at the time by 
, that denomination. If the term he sus¬ 
ceptible of a broader significa'ion, ‘it 
would not be sale so to construe it; as it 
would extend the piovision beyond the 
evil intended to be prevented, and in¬ 
stead of operating as a salutary restraint, 
might he productive of sciii.us mischief. 
The words of the Constitution must al- , 
ways be construed according to their 
plain import, looking at their connexion 
and the object in view. Under t/»is rule 
of construction, I have come to tfac con¬ 
clusion, that to constitute a hillofyredjt, 
within the meaning*of the Constitution, 
it must he issued by a State, and its ciri- 
dilation as money enforced by statutory 
provisions. It must contain a promise of 
payment by the State generally, when 
no fund has been appropriateiHo enable 
the holder to convert it into money. It 
must be circulated on the credit of the 
Slate ; not that it will he paid on presen¬ 
tation, but that the State, at some future 
period, on a time fix«d, or resting in its 
own discretion, witt provide for the pay¬ 
ment. , 

If a inoro extended definition than 
this were given to the term, it would 
produce the most serious embarrassments 
to the fiscal operations of a State. Every 
State in the. transactions of its moneyed 
concerns, lias one department ((^investi¬ 
gate and pass accounts,‘and another to 

pay them. Where a warrant is issued 
for the amount due to a claimant, which 
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is to be paid on presentation to the trea¬ 
surer, can it be denominated a bill of 
credit ? And may not this warrant be 
negotiated, and pass in ordinary transac¬ 
tions, as moneys This is very common 
in some ol the States ; and yet it has not 
been supposed to be an infraction of the 
Constitution. * 

Audited bills are often found in cir¬ 
culation ; in which the State promises to 
pay a certain sum, at some future day 
specified. If these arc iuflihited by the 
Constitution, can a Slat* make loans of 
money? Can there be any difference 
between borrowing money Jrom a credi¬ 
tor? and any other person who does not 
stand in that iclation ? The amount can¬ 
not alter the principle. If a State may 
borrow one hundred thousand dollars, 
she may honow a less sum; and it an 
obligation to pay with or without interest 
may be given in the one case, it may in 
the other. 

Where money is borrowed by a State, 
il issues seiipt which contains a promise 
to pay, accenting to the. terms of the 
contract, ft the lender, lor his own 
convenience, prefers this scnpl in small 
denomination^, may not the State aeeom- , 
n»date him > Tins may ho made a 
condition ol the loan. If a State shall 
think propei to borrow money ol its own 
citizens, m sums ol live, ten, or twenty 
dollars, may it not do so ? If it be un¬ 
able to,meet the claims of its credit¬ 
ors, shall it be prohibited Iroin acknow¬ 
ledging the claims, and promising pay¬ 
ment with inlciesl at a future day? 
The pfVieiples of justice and sound policy 
alike ijqimv this; and unless the right 

(hfcjetate to do so be clearly inhibit¬ 
ed, it must be admitted. 

• In the adjustment of claims against a 
county, orders are issued on the county 
treasury; andwt.is common for these to 
circulate, by delivery or assignment, as 
bank notes or bills of exchange. 

May a State do, indirectly, that which 
the Constitution prohibits it from doing 
directly? if it cannot issue a bill or 
note, which may be put into circulation 
as a substitute for money, can it, by an 
act of incorporation, authorize a com¬ 
pany to issue hank hi\\^ on the, capital of 
the State- ? It will thus he, seen, that if 
an extended construction he given toth^ 
* term ‘ bills of ciedit,’ as used in the Con¬ 
stitution ; it may be made to embrace 
almost every description of paper issued 
by a State, 

The #ords iK the Constitution are, that 
‘ no State shall entei into any treaty, alli¬ 
ance, or confederation; grant letters ol 


marque and reprisal; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit; make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obli¬ 
gations pf contracts; or grant any title 
of nobility.’ 

Under the statute of Missouri, certifi¬ 
cates in the following form were issued: 
‘This certificate squill be. receivable at 
the treasury, or any of the loan offices 
of the Slate of Missouri, in the discharge 
of taxos or debts due to die State, tor 

tlfc sum of-dollars, with interest 

lor the same, at the rate^if tw.o per cen¬ 
tum per annum, from this dale, the 
-— day oj-1H2 . 

It appears by the third section of the 
act, that two hundred thousand dollars 
were authorized to be issued, of the 
above certificates, each not exceeding 
ten dollars, nor less than fifty cents. 
Uy the thirteenth section, these ceitifi- 
entes were made receivable at the State 
treasury by tax gatherers and other pub¬ 
lic officers, in payment ol taxes or mo¬ 
neys due to the State, or any county or 
town therein; and they were made re¬ 
ceivable by all officers in payment of 
salaries, and fees of" office. 

Under the fifteenth section, coirimis- 
sioneis were authorized to loan theSe 
ceitifieates to the citizens in the State ; 
apportioning the amount among the sev¬ 
eral counties accenting to the popula¬ 
tion, on mortgages or personal security. 
The act provides the means by which 
these cei tilicates shall be paid, and the 
fact is admitted that at this time they 
are all redeemed by the State. 

The design, in issuing these certifi¬ 
cates, seems to have been to furnish the 
citizens ol Mi-somi with the me.ms of 
paying to the State tho faxes which it 
imposed, and other debts due to it. It 
was in effect giving a credit to the debt¬ 
ors of the State, provided they would 
give good, real or peisonal senility, 
llad the airmgemcnl been confined to 
those who owed the State; and had 
certificates been required of them, pro¬ 
mising to pay the amount, with interest; 
no objection could have been urged to ' 
the legality of the, transaction. And 
even if the, State, in the discharge ot 
its debts, had paid such certificates, the 
act would not have, been illegal. 

yhe State of Missouri adopted no 
measures to force the circulation of the 
above ceitificai.es. No creditor was 
under any obligation to receive them. 
Ify refusing them, his debt was not post¬ 
poned, nor the interest upon it suspend- 
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ed. The object was*a benign one, to 
relieve the citizens from an extraordi¬ 
nary pressure, produced by the failure of 
local banks, and the utter worthlessness 
of the currency. Without ai3 from the 
government, the citizens of Missouri 
could not have paid the taxes'or debts 
which they owed to the State in a me¬ 
dium ol any \ aloe. At such a crisis the 
law was enacted ; and, as contemplated 
in its passage, so soofi as the necessary 
lelief was allorded, the paper was with¬ 
drawn irom circulation. The measure 
was only i'clt in the benefits it conferred. 
No loss w’as sustained by the public or 
by individuals; unless indeed the State 
shall lose by the unconscionable dele nee 
set up to these actions. • . 

It is admitted, that the expediency or 
inexpediency ol a measure cannot he 
considciod, in giving a construction to 
the Constitution. Hut when, in giving 
a consti uction to that instrument, it be¬ 
comes iiecc.ss.ii y, as it does in some 
instances, to look into the mischiefs pro¬ 
vided against; and the application be¬ 
comes, to some extent, a matter ol infer¬ 
ence ; the question ol expediency must 
be considered 

If the act of Missouti conferred hem- 
fits up on the. people ol the State, and was 
so guarded in its provisions as to piotcct 
them from all possible evil, no couit 
would feel inclined to do cl.no it to be 
unconstitutional and void, unless it was 
diicctly opposed to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. As the spirit of that 
provision was to piotecl the citizens ol 
the States ..gainst the e\ ils of a debased 
currency ; and as the a< t under con-idci- 
ation, so f.u as it operated upon tin* people 
of Missouri, had no tendency to pro¬ 
duce tlii.s evil, but to lehcve against it, 
the spirit of the Constitution was not vio¬ 
lated. Was the act of MissnuU against 
its letter? Were the certificates issued by 
the State ‘ bills ol audit r’ They were 
not, if tbo definition ol a bill of credit, 
as now given, be correct. Their circu¬ 
lation was not foiced by statutory provi¬ 
sion, in any foi m; there was no promise 
on their face to pay at any future day; 
in their form and substance, they bore 
little or no resemblance to the continental 
bills. They were calculated, fiom the 
manner in which they were created and 
circulated, to introduce none of the evils 
no deeply felt fiom the currency of the 
revolution. 

Suppose tlf.j State of Missouri had 
stamped certificates with a certain value, 
and provided lhal thej should he received 
as money, according to the denominations 


given them, could they have been called 
bills of ciedit? Certainly not; for they 
contained no promise of payment, to 
which the holder could give credit. 
Such an act, by a Stijte, would most 
clcaily ho void; but not under the pio- 
visiou of the Constitution, which prohi¬ 
bits a State from issuing ‘ bills ol ciedit. 5 

Can any'ccrtificate jr bill b^ consid¬ 
ered a bill of credit, within the meaning 
ol the Constitution, to which the receiv¬ 
er must not give credit to the promise ol 
the State ? Must it not, literally, he a 
‘hill of credit*?’ Not a hill which will 
be received in payment of public dues, 
when presented, but which the State 
promises to ledcem at a future day. 

A substitution of the credit of the 
State for money, may bo considered us 
an essential ingiedient to constitute a 
‘bill ot ciedit.’ When this is wanting, 
whatever other designation may be given 
to the thing— whether it lie called pa¬ 
per money, or a State bill, it cannot be 
railed a ‘ bill .if credit.’ The ciedit re- 
Jcrs to a future time of payment; and 
not to the confidence we led m the 
punctuality of the State, in paying the 
hill when presented. A bill, therefore, 
which i-. payable on pi osculation, is pot 
a bill ol ciedit. within the meaning of 
the Constitution; nor is a bill which 
contain-, no promise to pay at a lutute 
day ; but a simple declaration, that it \jpll 
be received m payment of public dues, 
If this course of argument'appears 
somewhat technical, it ii^ust be lcrol- 
leeted that the question under coiisidci- 
ation involves the validity of an.act of 
a Stale ; which is sovereign in ;rl mat¬ 
ters, except when* restrictions re im- 
po-ed, and anexprofi delegation (k pott¬ 
er is made to the Federal Covcriiincnt 
The solemn act of a Slate, which lias 
been sanctioned by all the brandies of 
its povvei, cannot, urfclcfr any circum¬ 
stances, be lightly regarded. The act 
of Mi-souri having received the sanc¬ 
tion of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of the government, 
cannot he sd aside and disregarded un¬ 
der a doubtful construction of the Con¬ 
stitution. Doubts sliould lead 1o an ac¬ 
quiescence in the act. The power 
which declares it null and void, should 
he exercised only where the right to do 
co is perfectly clear. 

That such a power is vestodt in this 
tribunal by the Constitution, which re¬ 
ceived the sanction of all the States, can 
only he doubled by those t who are inca¬ 
pable of comprehending the plainest 
principle in constitutional law. It is a 
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question arising under the Constitution, 
and all such questions of power, wheth¬ 
er in the general or Slate (Governments, 
belong to this tribunal. The policy of 
this investure of power may be ques¬ 
tioned ; but tho>fact of its existence can¬ 
not be. Believing that in every point of 
view in which the paper issued by the 
State of Missouri may be considered, it 
is at least doubtful whether it comes 
within the meaning of a ‘ bill of cred¬ 
it,’ prohibited by the Constitution; I am 
inclined to affirm the judgment of the 
State court. But if this* ground of the 
defence be admitted, does it follow that 
the judgment must be reversed. This 
presents for consideration the second 
proposition stated. 

If the certificates under consideration 
wefe ‘ bills of credit,’ within the mean¬ 
ing of the Constitution, is the note on 
which this suit is brought void ? 

The position assumed in the argument, 
that no contract can be valid that is 
founded upon a consideration which is 
contrary to good morals, against the pol¬ 
icy of the law, or a positive st. itute, can¬ 
not be sustained to the extent as urged. 
The ground is admitted to be correct, 
generally; but there are exceptions 
wdiich it becomes important to notice. 

In the State of Pennsylvania usury is 
prohibited under the sanction of certain 
penalties, but usury does not render the 
contract void ; a recovery may lie had 
upon it,,with the legal rato of interest. 
It is competent for a Slato to prohibit 
gambling b^fa severe penalty; and yet 
to provide that an obligation given for 
moncA lost at gambling shall be valid. 
It ni'ijr declare, by law, that all in- 
stj-umjjlnta for the payment of mo¬ 
ney, signed by thc*party, shall be held 
■Valid, without reference to the consider¬ 
ation. The legislative power of a State 
over* contracts* ij without restriction by 
the constitution of the United States; 
except that tlieit obligation cannot he 
impaired. With this single exception, 
a State legislature may regulate con¬ 
tracts, both as to their form and substance, 
as may be thought advisable. 

Suppose the Constitution of Missouri 
hod prohibited the emission of bills of 
credit, without going further; might 
not the legislature provide by law, that 
obligations given on a loan of such bills 
should be valid. There would be ifo 
more inconsistency in this than in the 
law of Pennsylvania, which forbids usu¬ 
ry, and yet holds the instrument valid. 
If the Constitution of the United States 
had provided that all obligations given 


for bills of crcdij, or wheie they formed 
a part of the consideration, should be 
void, there could have existed no doubt 
on the subject. But there is no such 
provision; and if the obligation be held 
void, its invalidity is a matter of influ¬ 
ence, arising from the supposed illegality 
of the ’consideration. The Constitution 
prohibits a State from ‘ emitting bills of 
credit.’ The law of Missouii declares, 
substantially, that obligations given, 
where these billsTonn the consideration, 
shall be hold valid, is there an incom¬ 
patibility in these provisions ? Docs the 
latter destioy the former, or render it 
ineffectual ? • 

Suppose a State should coin money, 
would such money not constitute a val¬ 
uable consideration fora promissory note ? 
Would not the intrinsic value of the 
.silver, as bullion, be a sufficient consid¬ 
eration? Would such a construction 
conflict with the Constitution ? 

A Slate is prohibited from coining 
money ; consequently the money which 
it may coin cannot be circulated as such. 
A creditor will be under no obligation 
to receive it in discharge of bis debt. 
If any statuioi*y provision ol the State 
should be formed, with a view of forc¬ 
ing the circulation of such coin, by sus¬ 
pending the interest or postponing tho 
debt of a creditor where it was refused, 
such statute would be void, because it 
would act on the thing prohibited, and 
corno directly in conflict with the Con¬ 
stitution. Such would not lie the case 
iu reference to the obligation given for 
this coin. 

In the first ’place, the act would he 
voluntary on the part of the purchaser; 
and in tho second, the consideration 
would he a valuable one. The statute 
sanctions not the coin, hut the obligation 
which was given for it. The act of cre¬ 
ating tho consideration may be denounc¬ 
ed and punished, as in the case of usury 
in Pennsylvania ; and yet the obligation 
held good. Would this construction ren¬ 
der ineffectual the prohibition of the 
Constitution? This may be answered 
by considering bow ineffectual this pro¬ 
vision must be, if its efficacy depend on 
making void the contract. 

The loaning of this coin is only one 
of many modes which a State might 
adopt to circulate it. In the payment of 
its creditors, and in works of improve¬ 
ment, the State could always find the 
uiost ample means of circulation 

Effect is given to this provision of 
the Constitution, by limiting it to the 
thing prohibited. If a State emit bifls. 
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of credit, or coin nuyiey, neither can 
pass as money, whatever may be the 
regulation on the subject. No penalties 
have been provided to prevent such a 
circulation ; no sanctions tOt<enforce it 
would be valid. 

But it is contended, that the offence 
consists in circulating the bills; that 
being the meaning of the word * emit.’ 
Congress may issue bills of credit, and 
perhaps have done so in the emissions of 
treasury notes: is 'h State prohibited 
from circulating them? If not, it must 
be admitted, the violation of the Consti¬ 
tution consists, not in the circulatiomof 
such bills, but in their creation. 

The prohibition of the Constitution 
was intended to act on the sovereignty 
of a State, in its legislative captivity- 
But there is no power in the Federal 
Government which can act upon this 
sovereignty. It is only when its inhib¬ 
ited acts affect the l ights of individuals, 
that the judicial power of the Union can 
be interposed. 

If a State legislature pass an ex post 
facto law, or a law impairing the obliga¬ 
tion of contracts, it remains a harmless 
enactment on the statute book, until it 
is brought to bear, injuriously, on indi¬ 
vidual lights. So, it a State com mo- ' 
ney or emit bills of credit, the question 
of right must be iaUed before thistiibu- 
nal, in the same manner. 

The hiv of IMissouri expressly sanc¬ 
tions the obligations given on a loan of 
those certificates. Had not this been 
done, arid if the certificates were bills 
of credit within the meaning of the 
Constitution, the obligations might have 
been considered void, as against the pol¬ 
icy of the supreme law of the land. 

There is no pretence that there has 
been a failure of consideration for which 
the notes in controversy were given. 
The certificates have long since been 
received by the State as money, and the 
promissors have realized their full value. 

If they can avoid the payment of (heir 
notes, as they wish to do by the defence 
set up, it must lie alone on the ground 
of the illegality of the consideration. 
Suppose the notes had been given, under 
the same circumstances, payable to an 
individual, from whom the consideration 
had been received; could the defence 
be sustained ? 

In such a case, there could be no alle- 1 
gation of a failure of consideration. 
The Constitution prohibits the Sflatc 
from issuing *the certificates; but the 
law of Missouri declares, that obligations 
given for these certificates shall be valid. 


These notes, being given for a valuable 
consideration, may be enforced, unless 
tho Constitution makes them void.. 
This it docs not do by express piovision ’ 
and can they be avoided by inference ■ 
An inference, which dqes not necessarily 
follow, as has been shown, from the 
prohibition; because such a consequence 
is prevented by the act of Missouri. 
This act may be void as to thc^cmission 
of the bill*; but it does not lollow that 
the part which relates to tho notes must 
also be void.* It would seem, tlieiefore, 
that effect may; be given to the provision 
of the Constitution, 60 as to prevent the 
mischief, by operating upon the circu¬ 
lation of the hills, without extending 
the consequence so as to make void the 
contract expressly sanctioned by the law 
of Missouri. And if such a eonsti iff tion 
may be given, will not the couit incline 
*togive it, in order that both laws may be 
cariied into foil effect, whore their pro¬ 
visions do not conic directly in conflict ? 

The passing of counterfeit money is 
prohibited under severe pcnaUic-, by 
the laws of every State; and is it not 
in the power of a State to provide by 
law, (hat cvciy obligation given forcoun- 
tcrleif paper, known to be such by both 
parties, shall be valid ? This will scarce¬ 
ly be denied. And if a State may do 
this, under its sovereign power to regu¬ 
late contracts; may it not giv c validity 
to the notes under consideration ? ^ad 
not the State of Missouri a right to pro¬ 
vide that every citizen who should vol¬ 
untarily, execute an obligation for the 
pa) meut of money to the State, should 
be held bound to pay it, although given 
without consideration * If thi* do not 
eome within the province of icvi'lation 
in a sovereign Stat€‘, I know not whtsro 
its powers may not be restricted. Axil 
if this may be done, can the notes un¬ 
der consideration be held void ? tf tiic 
certificates were illegally created, they 
were of value, and under lljo law of 
Missouri constituted a valuable consid¬ 
eration for the notes giien. In any 
view, the notes which were executed 
being sanctioned by law, and consequent¬ 
ly valid even without consideration, can¬ 
not be less so, when given for the certi¬ 
ficates. 1 am therefore, inclined to say, 
not without grea*t hesitation, as I differ 
with the majority of the cojrt, that the 
‘judgment should be affirmed on this • 
ground. ‘ 

In the first place, then, from the con¬ 
sideration which I have been able to 
give this case, I am not%conviifoed that 
the certificates issued by the State of 
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Missouri were bills of credit, within the 
meaning of the Constitution. And un¬ 
less my conviction was clear on this 
point, my duty and inclination unite to 
sustain the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. And secondly, as 
has been shown, it appears to me, that 
the contract on which this action is 
founded is not void ; even admitting that 
the certificates were hillsof credit ? 

All questions of power, arising under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
whether they relate to th^Federal or a 
State Government, must.be considered 
of great importance. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment being formed for certain pur¬ 
poses, is limited in its powers, and can 
in no case exercise authority where ttie 
powjsr has not been delegated. The 
States are sovereign; with the exception 
of certain powers, which have been in¬ 
vested in the General Government, and 
inhibited to the States. No State can 
coin money, emit bills of credit, pass ex 
post facto laws, or laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, &c. If any 
State violate a provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion, or be charged with such violation 
to the injury of private rights, the ques¬ 
tion is made before this tribunal; to 
whom all such questions, under the 
Constitution, of right belong. In Nuch 
a case, this court is to the State, what 
its own Supreme Court would be, where 
tins constitutionality of a law was ques¬ 
tioned lender the Constitution of the 
, State. And within the delegation of 
power, the decision of this court is as 
final and conclusive on the State, as 
would-be the decision of its own court 
in the ■lisc stated. 

^Tha'/iistinct sovereignties could exist 
under one government, emanating from 
the same people, was a phenomenon in 
the political world, which the wisest 
statesmen in Ejirppe could not compre¬ 
hend : and of its practicability many in 
our own .country entertained the most 
serious doubts. Thus far the friends of 
liberty have had great cause of tiiumph 
in the success of the principles upon 
which our government rests. But all must 
admit that the puyty and permanency 
of this system depend on its laithful ad¬ 
ministration. The States and the Fede¬ 
ral Government have* their respective 
orbits, within which each must revolve. 
If cither cross the sphere of the otherj 
the harlhony of the system is destroyed, 
and its strength is impaired. It would 
be as gross usurpation on the part of 
the Feftral (Government, to interfere 


with State rightf, by an exercise of 
powers not delegated; as it would be 
for a State to interpose its authority 
against a lawfof the Union. 

The judiciary of a State, in all cases 
brought before them, have a right to 
decide whether or not an act of Hie Fo- 
deral Government be constitutional, the 
same as they have a right to determine 
on the constitutionality of an act under 
the State Constitution: but, in all such 
cases, this tiibunSl fc may supervise the 
decisions. It is oiten a difficult matter 
to define the limitations of the legisla¬ 
tive, the executive, and the judicial pow¬ 
ers of a State ; and this difficulty is 
greater in defining the limitations of the 
Fcdeial Government. In both Cases, 
the Respective Constitutions must be 
looked to as the source of power; hut 
in the latter, it is often necessaiy to de¬ 
termine not only whether the power lie 
vested, but whether it is inhibited to the 
State. Some powers in the General 
Government are exclusive; others con¬ 
current with the States. The experi¬ 
ence of many years may be necessary 
to establish, by practical illustrations, the 
exact boundaries of these powers, if in¬ 
deed they can ever be clearly and satis- 
factoiiiy defined. Like the colors of the 
rainbow, they seem to intermix, so as 
to. render a separation extremely, diffi¬ 
cult, if not impracticable. By the ex¬ 
ercise of a spirit of mutual forbearance, 
the line may bo ascertained with suffi¬ 
cient precision for all practical purposes. 
In a State, where doubts exist as to the 
investure of power, it should not be 
cxercisod, but referred to the people ; 
iu the General Government, should sim¬ 
ilar doubts arise, the powers should be 
referred to the States and the people. 

This cause came on to be heard on the 
transcript of the record from the Su¬ 
preme Court of the State of Missouri, 
for the first judicial distiict, and was 
argued by counsel; on consideration 
whereof, this court is of opinioif, that 
there is error in the rendition of the 
judgment of the said court in this, that 
in affirming the judgment rendered by 
the Circuit Court for the county of _ 
Chariton, that court has given an opinion 
in favor of the validity of the act of the 
legislature of Missouri, passed on the 27th 
of June, 1821, entitled ‘ an act for the 
establishment of loan offices,’ which act 
is/in the opinion of this court, repug¬ 
nant to the Constitutiont>f the United 
States; whereupon it is considered by 
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the court, that the said judgment of 
the said Supreme Court of tho State of 
Missouri for the first judicial district 
ought to be reversed and annulled ; and 
the same is hereby reversed *$d annul¬ 


led; and the cause remanded to that 
court, with directions to enter judgment 
in favor of the defendant to the original 
action. 


John Soulard, Widow and others, Appellants vs. The United States. 
John T. Smith, Appellant vs. The L nitcd States. 


These cases eftme before the Court, on 
appeals from tho District Court of tho 
United States for the district of Missouri. 

In the District Court of Missouri*, the 
appellants, under the act of Congress of 
the 26th of May, 1824, instituted proceed¬ 
ings to try the validity of their claims to 
certain lands in Missouri; the titles to 
which, they claimed to derive under the 
former Spanish Government. 

The District Court gave a decree 
against the claimants. 

The rases were argued by Mr Benton, 
for the appellants, and by Mr Wirt, for 
the United States. 

Mr Chief Justice Marshall stated, 
The court have held the two cases of 
Soulard and John T. Smith against the 
United States under advisement. After 
bestowing upon them the most deliberate 
attention, we are unable to form a 
judgment which would be satisfactory 
to ourselves, or which ought to satisfy 
the public. 

In tho treaty by which Louisiana was 
acquired, the United States stipulated 
that the inhabitants of tho ceded country 
should be protected in tho free enjoy¬ 
ment of their property. The United 
States as a just nation, regard this stipu¬ 
lation as the avowal of a principle 
which would have been held equally sa¬ 
cred, though it had not been inserted in 
the contract. 

The term ‘ property ’ as applied to 
lands,comprehends every species of title, 
inchoate or complete. It is supposed to 
embrace those rights which lie in 
contract; those which are executory, as 
• well as those which are executed. In 
this respect tho relation of the inhabitants 
to their government is not changed. 
The new government takes the place of 
that which has passed away. • 

In the full Confidence that this is the 
sentiment by which the Government of 
the United States is animated, and which 
has been infused into its legislation, the 
Court have sought sedulously for that 


information which would enable it to 
discern the actual rights of the parties ; 
and to distinguish between claims found¬ 
ed on legitimate contracts with those 
authorized to make them on the part of 
the crown, or its immediate agents, and 
such as were entirely dependent on the 
mere pleasure of those who might be in 
power ; such as might lie rejected with¬ 
out giving just cause of imputation 
against tho faith of -those in office. The 
search lias been una\ ailing, 

When Louisiana was transferred to the 
United States, very few titles to lands iu 
the upper part of that province especially, 

' were complete. The puirtirc seems <So 
have prevailed for the deputy governor, 
sometimes the commandant of posts, to 
place individuals in possession of small 
tract?, and to protect that possession 
without further proceeding. Any intru¬ 
sion on this possession produced a com¬ 
plaint to the immediate supci vising offi¬ 
cer of tho district or post, who inquired 
into it, and adjusted the dispute! 1 Tho 
people seem to have remained col tented 
with this condition. The colonist gov¬ 
ernment, for some thne previous to the 
cession, appears to have been without’ 
funds, and to have been in the habit of 
remunerating services .with land instead 
of money. Many of these concessions 
remained incomplete. , 

If the duty of deciding on those various 
titles is transferred by the. government 
to the judicial department, the laws and 
principles on which they depe nd ought 
to be supplied. Thq, edicts of the pre¬ 
ceding governments in relation to the 
ceded territory; the powers given to the 
governors, whether expressed in their 
commissions, or in special instruction; 
end the powers conferred on and exer¬ 
cised by the deputy governors, nhd other 
inferior officers, who may have been au¬ 
thorized to allow the inception of title ; 
are all material to a correct decision of 
the cases now before the court, and 
which may?come before it. We cannot 
doubt the disposition of, the government 
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to furnish this information if it be attain¬ 
able We are far from being confident 
that it is attainable; but have determined 
to hold the cases which have been argu¬ 
ed under advisement until the next term, 
in the hope thnt s in the meantime, we 
may be relieved from the necessity of 
deciding conjecturally on interests of 
great importance. 

The CJiicf Justice added. 'Since the 
determination which has been communi¬ 


cated had been agreed upon, the Court 
has been informed that the edicts of 
August 24th, 1770, is in the office of 
the Secretarwof State. 

Had thayfedict been sufficient for the 
decision or the Court, they would have 
disposed of the cases at this term. 

But Other information is required, 
which has been referred to in the opinion. 
It is therefore considered proper to hold 
the cases under advisement. 


The Providence Bank, Plaintiffs in error vs. AJpheus Billings and 

Thomas G. Pitman. 


Th is cause came before the Court on 
a writ of error from the Supreme Judicial 
Court of .Rhode Island and grew out of 
these circumstances. 

In 1822, the legislature of Rhode Island 
passed an act imposing a lax on every 
hank in the State except the Bank of the 
United States. The l’rovidence Bank 
which was chartered in 1791, refused the 
payment of the tax, alleging that (he act 
winch imposed it was repugnant to the 
Constitution ot the United States; as it 
impaired the obligation of the contract 
created by the charter of incorporation. 

'Phc question presented for the con.-i- 
deration of the Court, was the constitu¬ 
tionality of the above act passed in 1822. 

Mr Whipple appeared tor the plaintiff 
in Error, end Mr Hazzard and Mr Jones, 
for the Acfcndanls. 

Mr CJiicf Justice Marshall delivered 
Ihwopimon of the Court. 

This is a writ of Error to a judgment 
rendered in the highest Court for the 
State fit Rhodo Island, in an action of 
trespass brought by the plaintiff in,error 
against the defendant. 

~In November, 1791, the legislature of 
Rhode Island granted a charter of incor¬ 
poration to certain individuals, who had 
associated themselves together for the 
purpose of forming a banking company. 
They are incorporated by the name of 
the ‘ President, Directors and Company 
of the Providence Bank*' and have the 
ordinary powers which are supposed to 
be necessary for the usual objects of such , 
‘associations. 

In 1822 the legislature of Rhode 
Island passed * an act imposing a duty on 
licensed persons and others, and bodies 
corporate withlfi the State;’ io which 
among other thiugs, it is enacted that 

23 


there shall be paid, for the use of the 
State, by each and every bank within 
the State, except the Bank of the United 
States, the sum of fifty cents on each 
and every thousand dollars of the capital 
stock actually paid in.* This tax was 
afterwards augmented to one dollar and 
twenlytave cents. 

The Providence Bank, having deter- 
•mined to resist the payment of tiiis tax, 
brought an action of trespass against the 
officers by whom a warrant of distress 
was issued against and served upon the 
property of the Bank, in pursuance of 
the law. The defendants justify the 
taking set out in the declaration under 
the act of assembly imposing the tax; 
to which pica the plaintiffs demur, and 
assign for cause of demurrer, that the act 
is repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, inasmuch as it impairs the 
obligation of the contract created by their 
charter of incorporation. Judgment was 
given by the Court of Common Pleas 
in favor of the defendants; which judg¬ 
ment was on appeal confirmed by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the State: 
that judgment has been brought before 
this Court by a writ of ci ror. • 

It has been settled that a contract en¬ 
tered - info between a State and an indi¬ 
vidual, is as lully protected by the teuth 
section of the first article of the Constitu¬ 
tion, as a contract between two individ¬ 
ual*: and it is not denied that a charter 
incorporating a bank is a contract. I* 
this contract impaired by taxing the 
banks of the State ? 

T£bis question is to be answered by the 
contract itself. • 

It Contains no stipulation promising 
exemption from taxation. The state^ 
then, has made no express contract which 
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has bean impaired by the act of which 
the plaintiffs complaint No words have 
been found in the charter, which, in 
themselves, would justify the opinion 
that the power of taxatioritfvas in the 
view of either of the parties; and that 
an exemption of it was intended, though 
not expressed. The plaintiff*find great 
difficulty in shewing that the charter 
contains a promise, either express or 
implied, not to tax the bank. The elab¬ 
orate and ingenious argument which has 
been urged, amounts, in substance to 
this. The charter authorizes the bank 
to employ its capital in banking transac¬ 
tions, for the benefit of the stockholders. 
It binds the State to permit these trans¬ 
actions for this object. Any law arrest¬ 
ing directly the operations of the* bank 
would violate this obligation, and would 
come within the prohibition of the Con¬ 
stitution. Hut, as that cannot be done 
circuitously which may not he dono 
directly, the charter restrains the State 
from passing any act which may indi¬ 
rectly destroy the profits of the bank. A 
power to tax the bank may unquestiona¬ 
bly be carried to such an excess as to 
take all its profits, and sjill more than its 
profits for the use of the Slate; and con¬ 
sequently destroy the institution. Now, > 
whatever may he the rule of expediency, 
^ie .constitutionality of a measure de¬ 
pends, not on the degree of its exercise, 
but on its principle. A pow r er therefore 
ryhich irray in effect destroy the charter, 
is inconsistent with it; and is impliedly 
renounced by granting it. Such a power 
cannot he exercised without impairing 
the obligation of the contract. When 
pushed to its extreme point, or exercised 
m moderation, it is the same power, and 
is hostile to the rights granted by the 
charter. This is substantially the argu¬ 
ment for the Bank. The pjaintiffs cite 
sod rely on several sentiments expressed 
on various occasions by this court, in 
support of these positious. 

The claim of the Providence 1 Bank is 
eertaihly of the first impression. The 
power of taxing moneyed corporations has 
been frequently exercised; and has 
■ever before, so far as it is known, been 
resisted Its novelty, however, furnishes 
no conclusive argument against it. That 
the taxing power is of vital importance : 
that it is essential to the existence of 
government; are truths which it cannot 
be necessary to reaffirm. They are (ac¬ 
knowledged and asserted by all. . It 
would seem £hat the rt-linauishmfea pf 
such a power is, never to be a»$jl$ed. 
will not say that a state may not' 


relinquish it; that a consideration suffi¬ 
ciently valuable to induce a partial 10 - 
lease of it may not exist: but as the 
whole community is interested in retain¬ 
ing it undiminished, that community has 
a right to insist that its abandonment 
ought not to be presumed, in a case in 
which the deliberate purpose of the 
State to abandon it does not appear. 

The plaintiifi would gi\ c to this charter 
tho same construction as ii it Vontaincd 
a clause exempting the hank horn taxa¬ 
tion on its s\pck in trade. But can it la; 
supposed that such a clause would not 
enlarge its plivileges? They contend 
that it must be implied; because the 
power to lax may be so wielded as to de¬ 
feat the purpose for which the charter 
was granted. And may not this lie slid 
with equal truth of, other legist ilive 
powers ? Does it not apply with equal 
force to every incorpoialed company ’ 
A company may he incorporated for the 
purpose o( trading in goods as well as 
trading in money. If the policy of the 
State should lead to the imposition of a 
tax on unincorporated companies could 
those which might be incoiporated claim 
an exemption, in \irtuc of a cha: Ur 
which does not indicate such an inten¬ 
tion ? The time may come when a duty 
may he imposed on manufactures. 
Would an incorporated company lie ex¬ 
empted from tiiis duty, as the mere con¬ 
sequence of its charter? The great ob¬ 
ject of an incorporation is to bcHow*ihe 
charnricrand properly of individuality on 
a collective and changing body of men.- 
This capacity is always given to such a 
body. Any privileges which may ex¬ 
empt it from the burthens common to 
individuals, do not How necessalily from 
the charter, but must be expressed iu it, 
or they do not exist. 

If the power of taxation is incon¬ 
sistent with the charter, because may 
be. so exercised as to.dustroy the object 
fojywhich the charter is given; it is 
equally inconsistent with every other 
charter, because it is equally capable of 
working the destruction of the objects 
for which every other charter is given. 
If the grant of a power to trade in money 
to a given amount, implies an exemption 
of the stock in trade from taxation, be¬ 
cause the tax mpy absorb all the profits; 
then fire grant of any other thine implies 
the same exemption ; for that tiling may 
be taxed to ah extent, which' wjll render * 
it totally unprofitable" to the grantee. 
Lai^d, tor example, has, in many, per¬ 
haps In all the States, been granted by 
government since the %dopu<% of the 
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Constitution. This grant is a contract, 
the object of which h that the profits 
issuing from it shall enure to the benefit 
of the grantee. Yet the power of taxa¬ 
tion may he carried so far as to absorb 
these profits. Dpns this impair the ob¬ 
ligation of the contract? This idea is 
rejected by all; and the proposition 
appears so extravagant, that it Js difficult 
to admit pny resemblance in the cases. 
And yet ii the proposition for which the 
plaintiffs contend he true, it curries us to 
this point. That proposition is, that a 
pow cr which is in itself capable of being 
exerted to the total destruction of the 
grant, is inconsistent with the grant, 
and .is therefore impliedly relinquished 
by the grantor, though the language of 
file instrument contains no allusion to 
the Abject. If this be an abstract truth, 
it miy be supposed universal. But it is 
not universal, and theicibre its truth 
cannot be admitted, in these broad terms, 
in any case. We must look for the ex¬ 
emption in the language of the instru¬ 
ment ; and if we do not find it there, it 
would be going very far to insert it by 
construction. 

The pow«r of legislation, and conse¬ 
quently ol taxition. operate* on all the 
p'M^ons and prop rty belonging to tho 
body politic. Thi- is an original princi¬ 
ple.'’which has its foundation in society 
itself. It is granted by all for the bene¬ 
fit all. It resides in government a9 a 
part of itself, and need not be reserved 
when property of any description, or the 
‘right to use it in any manner, is granted 
U> individuulsor corporate bodies. How¬ 
ever almolute the light of an individual 
may hc.litis still in the nature of that 
right, ttytt it must bear a portion of the 
pufflic burthens; an* that portion must 
h« determined by the legislature. This 
vital power may he abused; but the 
Con-tisutfon of the United States wsfe*ntit 
intended to furnish the corrective-'Af 
every abuse of power which niayife 
committed ’by the state government. 
The interest, wisdom and Justice of the 
"representative body, and its relations 
with its constitqents^ furnish the only 
security, where there is no express con¬ 
tract, against unjust iftd oppressive taxa¬ 
tion, as well as against unwise legisla¬ 
tion generally. This principle was laid 
down in the case of McCullough vs. 
,The State of Maryland, and in Osborn« 
et al vs. ATie bank of the United States. 
Both those cases, we think, proceeded 
on the admission that an incorporated 
bank, unless its gharter shall express the 
exemption, is no more Aempted from 


taxation, than an unincorporated company 
would be, carry Jg on the same busi¬ 
ness. • 

The case Mi Fletcher vs. Peck has 
been cited^mut in that case the Legisla¬ 
ture of Georgia passed an act to annul 
its grant. The case of the State of New 
Jersey vS. JIVilson has been also mention¬ 
ed; but in that case the stipulation ex¬ 
empting the land from taxation, was 
made in express words. 

The reasoning ofthe Court in the case 
of McCullough vs. The State of Mary¬ 
land has been applied to this case, but 
the court itsolf appears to have provided 
against this application.* Its opinion in 
that case, as well as in Osborn et al. vs. 
The bank of the United States, was 
founded, expressly, on the supremacy of 
the laws of Congress, and the necessary 
consequence of that supremacy to ex¬ 
empt its instruments employed in the 
execution of its powers, from the opera¬ 
tion of any interfering power whatever. 
In reasoning on the argument that the 
power of taxation was not confined to the 
people and property of a state, but might 
be exei ci.-cd on every object brought 
within its jurisdiction, this court admitted 
the tenth of the proposition; and added, 
•th.it ‘ the power was an incident ofsove- 
leignty, and was eo-exlerisive with that 
to which it was an incident. All powers, 
the court said, over which the sovereign 
power of a State extends, are subjects to 
taxation. Tho sovereignty of a state 
extends to everything which exists by 
it? own authority, or is introduced by its 
permission ; but does it extend to those 
means which are employed by Congress 
to carry into, execution powers conferred 
oa that body by the people of the United 
States? We think not. 

So in the case of Osborn vs. The Bank 
of the United States, the Court said, 

‘ the argument * in favor of the right of 
the State to tax the bank, ‘ supposes the 
corporation to have been originated for 
the management of an individual concern, 
to be founded upon contract between , 
individual, having private trade and 
private profit for it* great end and prin¬ 
cipal object. 

If these premises were true, the con¬ 
clusion drawn from them would be inevi¬ 
table. This mere private corporation, 
engaged in its own business, would cer¬ 
tainly be subject to the taxing power of 
the Sfije as any individual would be. 

The^Court was certainly not discussing 
the ^Rtftion whether a tax Imposed by a 
Steww a bank charteref by itself, Wi- 
pairedrfhe obligation of its contract; abjjftf 
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these opinions are not conclusive as they 
would be had they l^en delivered in 
such a case, but they* show that the 
question was not concluded as doubtful, 
and that inferences drawn \pm general 
expressions pointed to a different subject 
cannot be correctly drawn. 

We have reflected seriously *on this 
case, and are of opinion that the act of 
the Legislature of Rhode Island, passed 
in 1822 , imposing a duty on licensed 
persons and others, and bodies corporate 


within the State, does not impair the 
obligation of the contract created by the 
charter granted to the plaintiffs in error. 
It is therefore the opinion of this court, 
that there is no error in the judgment of 
the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
State of Rhode Island, affirming the 
judgment of the Circuit Court in this 
case; and the came is affirmed; and the 
cause is remanded to the said ^Supreme 
Judicial Court, that its judgment may be 
finally entered. 


obituary. 


Sih David Baibd. 

•August IS, 1829.—At his scat in Perth¬ 
shire, Gen. Sir David Btird. 

This distinguished soldier was descend¬ 
ed irom a junior branch of the Bairds, 
of Ahchiueddcn in Banffshire. He was 
the fifth eon of Win. Baird, Esq. 

He entered the ainny at the close of 
1772, as Ensign in the 2d Foot. In 1778 
he obtained a lieutenancy, and in Septem¬ 
ber of the third year the grenadier com¬ 
pany in the regiment then raised by Lord 
Macleod, and named the 73d. This corps 
he joined at Elgin, from whence it march¬ 
ed to Fort George, thence embarked for 
Guernsey, and in the course of 1779 
sai^ul for Madias. 

Thus sent to India, almost as soo.i ae 
raised, and when its commissions were 
scarcely filled up, the savenlyth !rt". 
retyincut entered upon a service which 
at once crowned it with glory, ar.d anni¬ 
hilated everything belonging to it but its 
'iinmort.il name; so effectually indeed an¬ 
nihilated, that, it i.; reported Sir Daviu 
Baird and one Sergeant were all (hat sur¬ 
vived of the ciigi.n! '.3d. 

11 w.y in the year of its arrival that 
H^der Aliy made 4iis fearful irruption 
upon the Carnatic. He had interposed 
his vast army between that of the Brit¬ 
ish ri*nm,andod # b£ Sir Hector Munroe, 
and a smaller force commanded by CM- 
onel fbiillic; when tue latter, having al¬ 
ready suffered considerably in engage¬ 
ments with the barbarians, sen- to the 
*^omniander at. account of his difliculi 
Mtuation, conceiving it impossible to 
cope with an enemy of at least twelve 
times his number. Sir Hector Munroc, 
with tlie advice of a council of war, de¬ 
termined to supply Coldhel Baillie with 
sucii a reinforcement as would enable 
,hiin to push forward in despite of the* 
enertiy. • 

Tho detachment consisted of about 
1000 men, under tho conduct of Colonel 
Flctchen* # 

Their junction with Colonel Baillie 
was formed, but with imminent hazard. 

j23* 


Htyder, however, was determined that 
they should not return*so safely ; and 
under his own personal inspection he 
prepared with consummate ability, a 
trap «b destroy the united detachments. 
Accordingly on the 10th of September, 
daylight had scarcely broken when they 
unwarily advanced into the very centie 
of his toils. The enemy in ambuscade 
reserved their lire till the unhappy Eng¬ 
lish were in the midst of them. By 
seven o’clock in the morning the enemy 
poured down upon them in thousands, 
and every Englishman in ’he army wa9 
engaged. Captain Baird and his grenadiers 
fought with the greatest heroism, sur- 
’ routined and attacked on all sides, by 
23,000 crvalry, and 3:) regiments oi Se¬ 
poy infantry, besides Ilyder's European 
corps, and a numerous prtiliery playing 
upon them from all quarters, yet this 
heroic column flood firm and undaunted, 
alternately facing their enemy on every 
side of attack. 

Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, and 
Captain Baird had only ten pieces of can¬ 
non, but these were so excellently serv¬ 
ed that they made great havoc amongst 
til ‘ enemy. At length, niter a dubious 
contest of three hmir-i, victory began to 
declare for the English, when an unavoid¬ 
able misfortune happe., d winch totally 
changed the fortune el the day. By 
some accident, the tuinl.'il-, which con¬ 
tained tho ammunition, suddenly blew up, 
in the centre of the British hues. * 

One whole hire oi their column was 
thus entirely lain op.n, and their artil¬ 
lery destioycd. 

The destiuctmn of men was great, hut 
the total loss oi ammunition was still 
wore fatal to the survivors. 

Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, assisted 
by Captain Baird made cne more desper¬ 
ate effort; they rallied the Europeans 
und#rthe whole fire of the enemy, gain¬ 
ed - sS|Ule eminence, and formed the ni¬ 
sei vesin to a new square* In this form 
did this invincible band, the officers fight¬ 
ing only with their swords, and the sol- 
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diers with their mere bayonets, resist 
and repulse the encmywn thirteen differ¬ 
ent attacks, until at lehgth they were 
fairly borne down and flkropled upon, 
many of them still continuing to light, 
under the very legs of the horns and ele¬ 
phants. v 

The loss of the English «a*this en¬ 
gagement, amounted to about four 
thousand Sepoys and six hundred Eu¬ 
ropeans. Colonel Fletcher was slain 
on the field, ColonelUaillie and Captain 
Baird, together with several officers were 
made prisoners. They were carried in¬ 
to the presence of Hyder, who receipted 
them with th« most insolent triumph 
and ferocious pride. 

They were marched to one of Hyder’s 
» nearest forts, and there subjected to an 
imprisonment. Captain Baird in particu¬ 
lar, was chained by the leg to another 
prisoner — as much ot the slaughter in 
Hyder’s army was imputed to the Eng¬ 
lish grenadiers. He remained a prisoner 
at Seringapatam three years and a half. 
In March, 1784, he was released, ami in 
July, he joined his regiment, which 
in 1785 changed its number to the 
71st. He received the majority of the 
Tlst, June 5th, 1787; and in October ob¬ 
tained leave of absence and visited Bri-' 
tain, lie obtained the iieut. colonelcy of 
the .regiment, Dec. 8lh in 1790, and 
in 1791 returned to India and joined the 
army under Marquis Cornwallis. He 
commanded a brigade of Sepoy’s, and 
was present at tho siege ol Seringapatam 
An 1791 and 1792. In 1793, he command¬ 
ed a brigade of Europeans and was pre¬ 
sent at the siege ol Pondicherry. In 
1795 he was appointed Colonel. In 
Ocfob v, 1797, he embarked at Madras 
with his regiment for Europe. Upon his 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope he 
was appointed Brigadier General, and 
placed on i,'»at staff in rommand of a 
brigade. He was promoted to the rank of 
Major General, June 18, 1798, and re¬ 
moved to the staff in India. The 1st of 
February he joined the army forming 
for the attack of Seringapatam, and com¬ 
manded a brigade of Europeans. On 
the 4 th of May he commanded the 
storming party with success. 

In 1809 lie was removed lo the Bengal 
staff, and commanded a brigade, &,C> at 
Dyrepore. 

In 1801 he was appointed to co 
as intended expedition against I 
but which was sent to Egypt JBAJsnd- 
«d at Cosi<* in June, with UMppaiy, 
and joined fcieut. General Wf Jobn 
-Hutchinson's army, a few days before 


the surrender of Alexandria. In May, 
1801, he was appointed Colonel of the 
54th regiment; in 1802, he returned 
across tne Desert to India, in command 
of the Egyptian Indian army. 

He was removed to .the Madras staff 
in 1803, and commanded a large division 
of the army forming against the Mahrat- 
tas. He, marched into the Mysore 
country, w hero the commander in chief, 
Lieut. General Stuart, joined, and after¬ 
wards arrived on the banks of the river 
Jambudra, ia command of the line. M a- 
jor General \Ycllesley being appointed 
to tlte command of the greater part of 
the army, this officor proceeded into the 
Mahratta country, and finding that his 
services could be of no further use, he 
obtained permission to return to Britain, 
where he arrived on the 3d of Ntftcm- 
ber. 

Sir David Baird received permission 
to wear the Turkish order of the Cres¬ 
cent, Dee. 31, I803j ho was knighted 
by patent, dated June 19th, 1804 ; and 
was nominated a Knight companion of 
the Bath, on the 19th of August follow¬ 
ing. In the same year he was placed 
on t lie staff in England ; he was appoint¬ 
ed Lieut. GeficraT, Oct. 30th, 1805, and 
commanded an expedition against ,the 
Cape of Good Hope, lie armed there 
the 5th of January, 1806, made good the 
landing on the tiih, on the 10th the Cas¬ 
tle and town of Capetown surrendered; 
and on tho 19th General Jansen- surren¬ 
dered the colony. In 1807, ifc was re¬ 
called. On the 19th of July he wa« re-* 
moved from the colonelcy of the 54th, 
to that of the 24th, and placed* on the 
foieign staff under Geneial Lord C'alh- 
cait. 11c commanded a divisioji at the 
siege of Copenhagen, where he Vas 
twice slightly wounded, and return'd 
with the army in November. 

Jt In September, 1808, he sailed in coir- 
4«sd of about 10,009 ificn for Corunna, 
where he arrived in the beginning of 
November and formed a junction with 
the army under Sir John Moore, 
lie commanded the first division of tintr 
aimy; and in the battle ol Corunna, on 
the 16th of January, 1809, he losthisleft 
arm. * 

As senior officer after Sir John Moore’s 
death, Sir David Baird rommuuicated to 
Government, the victoiy of Corunna, 
t and received the thanks of both housc^ 
of Parliament. • 

In testimony of the royal approbation. 
General Baird was created a Baronet by 
patent dated April 13th, 1809. J?ir David 
Baird was promoted to the rank of Gen- 
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eral, June 4,1814; was appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of Kiusale on ihe death of Gen. 
Sir Cornelius Cuylor, in 1819, and of 
Fort George on the death of Gen. Ross, 
1827. lie was married Aug. 4th, 1H10, 
to Miss Preston Campbell, of Fcrntower 
anu Locklanc, co. Perth ; but having no 
issue, is succeeded in the Baronetcy, 
in pursuance of the patent, ,by his elder 
brother Robert Baird, Esq. of Newbyth. 


Busunon Washington. 
A'ornnber, 1829.—AS Philadelphia in 
the 71 st year cf hi9 age, Bushrod Wash¬ 
ington, one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr Justice Washington was the son of 
John \. Washington, K«q. of Westmor¬ 
land County, Virginia, who was the next 
eldest brother of General Washington. 

11 is lather was a gentleman of strong 
mind, and possessed the consideration 
and confidence of all who knew him He 
was, a delegate in the State Legislature 
of Virginia, and a magistrate of the Coun¬ 
ty in n Inch he resided. Bushrod V ash- 
ington. liis son. received a part of his 
classical education ill the house of the 
inflexible patriot Richard Henry Ln^ 
under a private tutor ; his studies wete 
continued under bis paternal loof, and 
nftervv ar's at William and Mary’s College. 
At that ie-pecl dde institution commenc¬ 
ed his intiuiycv and tiiendship with 
Chief Justice Mar-hall, with whom lie 
became attorn aids associated in the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States -. and 
whose esteem, confidence and icsncct, 
he c*mtlimed to possess, in tlic lulk-t 
exlent, to the rinse of his life. 

The invasion of Virginia by Lord 
V’ormvillK called from their studies, tor 
t its defence the gallant youth of the 
State, and among them Bushrod Wash¬ 
ington, who joined a volunteer troop of 
cavalry, umler*Coloncl JolinF. IVMnper, 
in the tymy commanded by Marquis La 
Fayette. During the whole of the sum¬ 
mer he remained in the field, and until 
Cornwallis had crossed James river. 
It was then supposed that the inva¬ 
ders intended to move on South Caro¬ 
lina ; the troop was disbanded, and its 
members returned to their homes. In 
the following winter" he came to Phila¬ 
delphia, and under the auspices and af¬ 
fectionate care of General W ashington, 
he wdis placed, as a student at luw, in 
the office of Mr Wilson, a gentleman ot 
great legal learning and high character, 
and who wa« afterwards appointed a Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 


States. After completing his studios, he 
turned to Virginia and practised his 
profession in mis native county with 
reputation Jfkl success. In 1781, he was 
chosen aynetnber of the house of dele¬ 
gates ot Virginia; and the following 
year, a! one of that body, he assisted in 
the adoption and ratification of the Con 
Btitulion of the United States by the 
State of Virginia. 

From Westmoreland he removed to 
Alexandria, a witfer sphere for the exer¬ 
cise of his talents as an advocate and a 
jurist; and he went afterwards from 
thence to Richmond, and there assumed 
and maintained an equal station with tlie 
gentlemen of iliat bar; whom to equal, 
has always bem and continues to bo 
conclusive evidence of the highest pro¬ 
fessional attainments and character. 

During his arduous, industrious and 
extensiv e practice at the bar in Rich¬ 
mond and throughout the Suite, Judge 
Washington undertook torepoit Iho de- 
chum--of the Supreme Court of Virginia ; 
a w ork in two volumes, of high authority 
in the Courts ol that State, and in those 
of the Union. 

He was married, in 1785, to Miss 
Blackburn; but had no children. He 
was a dev oteil hu-batid to an atJertiott- 
ate wife , and such was the strength of 
her conjugal attclnneiit to her deceased 
husband, that she survived him but 
thiee days. His high and just reputation 
as a lawyer, the purity and integrity of 
his character, and the confidence and 
respect of the whole community with 
whom he lived, induced Picsidcut Ad¬ 
ams. in 1798, to appoint him an associate 
Justice of Ihe Supreme Court of tho 
United States, to till the vacancy, which 
had occupied by the decease of Mr Jus¬ 
tice Wilson. He continued to hold that 
honoiable situation, and piesided in tho 
Circuit Court of New Jersey and in that 
of Pennsylvania from April, 1903, having 
been during that year assigned to tho 
Circuit Courts composing the third Cir¬ 
cuit, unlit tiii death in Nov. 1829, after 
an illness of ne-.rly two months. He 
arrived at Plum- clphia early in Octobm, 
on hi- way to Ticntoii, to open the Cir¬ 
cuit. Court, and complained the morn? 
ing following of being unwell. He nev¬ 
ertheless went to New Jersey, and dis¬ 
charged the public duties with his ac¬ 
customed energy and ability. As soon 
i.gp the business was disposed of, he hus¬ 
hed hack to Philadelphia, to avail him- 
£|f of the medical advlfce of his favov- 
itdr|hysician, Dr Chapman. The disor¬ 
der increased rapidly—and he seemed 
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early impressed with the belief that he 
should not overcome it.\ The hope that 
he would be able to go through the du¬ 
ties of the session of the Ofa-cuit Court 
of the United States for Pittsylvania 
was not, however, entirely abandoned, 
until a week of the term had elapsed. 
His family fortunately reacheff* Him ‘in 
time to console his concluding hours, 
and give to the final departure from this 
world one of the imp<jj tant comforts of 
which it is susceptible. 

Judge Washington was the favorite 
nephew of President Washington, and 
the devisee of Mount Vernon; the 
much loved residence of that venerated 
patriot. To Judge Washington he also 
gave his library, and he also bequeathed 
to him his public and private papers ; 
at the same time appointing him one of 
his executors. These high and affec¬ 
tionate testimonials of confidence and 
esteem were ever held in proud roves- 
sion by him on whom they were bestow¬ 
ed, and by whom they were deserved. 

For thirtyonc years Judge Wash¬ 
ington held the itanen of Justice of the 
Supreme Court, with a constantly in¬ 
creasing reputation and u-eduinc Fcw 

men, indeed have pos—iMicl higher 
qualifications for the otiice, elth-'” natu¬ 
ral or acquired. Few men have left 
deeper traces in their judicial career, of 
everything, which a coiiscie.n.ouo judge 
ought to propose for his ambition or his 
virtue or his glory. His mind was solid, 
rather than hrilliant ; sagacious and 
eeaiching rather than quick or eager ; 
slow, but not torpid; steady, but not 
unyielding; comprehensive end ... (he 
same time cautious, patient in inquiry, 
forcible in conception, clear in reason¬ 
ing. He was, by original temperament, 
mild,conciliating and candid, and yet 
was remarkable for an uncompromising 
firmness. Of him it may be truly said, 
that the fear of man never fell upon him ; 
it never entered into his thoughts, 
much Iqss was it seen in his actions. In 
him the love of justice was the ruling 
assion, it was the master /pring of 
is conduct. He made it a matter of 


to the dignity of the bench, and made 
justice itself, even when most severe, 
soften into the moderation of mercy. 
It gained confidence,' when it seemed 
least to seek it. It repressed arrogance 
by overawing or confounding it. 

To say, that as a judge, he was wise, 
impartial and honest, is but to attribute 
to him these qualifications, without 
which the honors of the bench arc but 
the means of public disgrace, or con¬ 
tempt. His honesty was a deep vital 
principle, not lneasured out by worldly 
rules. « 

His impartiality was a virtue of his 
nature, disciplined and Instructed by 
constant reflection upon the infirmity 
and accountability of man. His wisdom 
was the wisdom*of the law, chastened 
and refined and invigorated by stuny, 
guided by experience, dwelling little on 
theory, but constantly enlarging itself 
by a dose survey of principles. 

Hj was a learned judge. Not in that 
every day b.ui.ir.g, which may be gath¬ 
ered up by a hasty reading of books and 
raws ; but that, v'men is the result of 
long, continued, laborious services, and 
comprehensive studies He read to 
lean, md not jiWt; to digest and 
nustjr, and n^t ivt rely to display. He 
was not easily •T.ti-fi-jd. II lie was not 
as prollmr; 1 as 4 0 : 11 c, ho was more ex¬ 
act than most 1 : 1 ,• 1 . ih:t the \ nine of his 
learning w\.s, f.i, t it \,v.; the key-done tf 
all hisjudg oct.'. -. He indulged not the * 
rash det-in to fat-bio;; the law to his own 
uev.s ; but to folio',- out its precepts 
with a slr.csre good fifth and simplicity. 

H.‘i..*o ~e poj-e.vc.I tho happy faculty 
of yielding j.;»t the j roper weight to au¬ 
thority ; neither cn the one hand sur- 
rendeiing himself to the dictates of other 
Judges, hit or. the other hand over-rul-* 
ing cettled dertrinre upon his own pri¬ 
vate notions of policy or justice. • 

Wfc it is a > a man. That thoso who 
kndrrhir.i best, will most love 1o r contem- 
plaie him. There vras a daily beauty in 
1 ,in life vhi-di won every heart. He 
was bene - oleru, charitable, affectionate 
and libers.! in the best sense of the terms. 


conscience to discharge every duty with He was a Christian, full of religious sen- 
.scrupulous fidelity and scrupulous ::eal. ability &ml religious humility. Attach- 
It muttered not, whether the duty were cd to the Episcopal church by education 
small or great, witnessed bj” the world and choice, he waff one tf its most nin- 
or performed In private ; everywhere cere, but unostentatious friends. He was 
the same diligence, watchfulness and a^free horn bigotry as any man; and at 
pervading sense of justice were seenfe-'^ the same time that he claimed th& right 
There was about him a tendemeifr^f to think for himself, he admitted with- 
givilMbffence,*and yet a fearless nsllpdf out reserve the same, right in others, 
congfiiiences in his official cJiamiar' He was, therefore, indulgent even to 
wblen it is difficult to pourtrav. It was what he deemed errors in doctrine, and ’ 
a rare combination, which added much abhorred all persecution for conscience’ 
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sake. But what made religion most at¬ 
tractive in him, and gave it occasionally 
even a sublime expression, wan its tran¬ 
quil, cheerful, unobtrusive, meek and 
gentle character. 

There was 9 mingling of Christian 
races in him, which showed that the 
abit of his thoughts was fashioned for 
another and a better world. 


Qukks r ox Portugal. 

Jan. 1th, 1830.—At (Jie palace of 
Qucluz, near Lisbon, aged 54, her Maj¬ 
esty Charlotta Joachimrf, Queen Dow¬ 
ager of Portugal. 

She was born April 25th, 1T75, the 
eldest daughter of King Charles the 4th 
of Spain, by Louisa Maria Theresa, 
Pri.#ccs9 of Parma. She was married 
Jan. 9th, 1790, to King John the Sixth 
of Portugal, who died March 10th, 1826. 

The activity of ‘ the old Queen,’ in 
the administration of the government of 
Portugal, during many years past, is 
well known. Her character has long 
been unpopular in England, and her 
death was announced in the Times news¬ 
paper, in tbo following terms of unmeas¬ 
ured cciwure. ‘ The only fact of import- 
aqpe which the Lisbon papers record, < 
and it is .enough for one arrival, is the 
death of the Queen Dowager of Portu¬ 
gal, the mother and adviser of Don Mi¬ 
guel, the fanatic plotter against the peace 
ana freedom of Portugal, and the unre¬ 
lenting instigator of general persecution 
• and violence. Few persons, in modern 
times, have enjoyed such extensive 
meanvof mischief, on so limited a stage 
of action, and none have ever exercised 
them with a more eager instinct of crucl- 
ty^uut vengeance. •Reflecting in her last 
moments on the distracted condition of 
tnc Portuguese Monarchy, groaning un¬ 
der usurpation and oppression, with its 
trade doslroyefl, «its industry paralysed, 
and its best subjects in dungeons «rin 
exile, slid could leave the world with 
the proud satisfaction, that its delivery 
^into the hands of despotism and anarchy, 
was mainly her own work.’ 

Though for a long time called ‘ the old 
Queen,’ she was net far advanced in life, 
when she became the victim of her dis¬ 
solute habits and ardent passions. 

When, shortly before her dissolution, 
pressed by one of her confidants, to re¬ 
ceive the last rites of religion, she repli¬ 
ed ‘ do you imagine I am already at my 
extremity ?’ 8ne had previously order¬ 
ed that^zeveda her physician, should 
not be allowed to approach her any more, 
for having given at second hand the same 


advice. A few hours before her death 
she expressed a Fish to see Don Miguel, 
who manifeste^r the utmost indifference 
to the situatkff of his mother. Upon be¬ 
ing told ll^The had gone out with the 
Marquis See Balias, she is reported to 
have said < It appears that Don Miguel 
takes interest in the daughter of 
the Marquis than in me; hut he will 
soon regret the death of his mother.* 
Sho retained her faculties and self pos¬ 
session to the last; in proof of which 
she ordered several letters written by 
Lord Beresford to be brought to her and 
consigned to the flames before her eyes. 
The correspondence of another English¬ 
men under the name or Major Dodswell 
met with a similar fate. The family of 
which the Queen was mother, consisted 
of three sons, and six daughters. 

Sir Thomas Lawrewck. 

Jan. Hth, 1830.—At liis house in 
Russell Square, London, aged 60, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Knight, President of 
the Royal Academy of England and 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at 
Bristol, April 13,1769. His father Thomas 
who had been a supervisor of excise, 
took possession of the White Lion Inn 
in Broad street, on the 3d of June fol¬ 
lowing Sir Thomas's birth. Sir Hionlas 
Lawi cnee’s mother was the daughter of 
a clergyman in Gloucestershire. 

Failing in busiuess at Devizes, Mt 
L awrence returned to Bath, and for some 
time owed his own support and' that of 
his family to the talents and industry of 
his son Thomas, then in his boyhood. 

Without favoring circumstances there¬ 
fore, it may well be ascribed to innate 
genius that young Lawrence, at a very 
early period of life, manifested a decid¬ 
ed talent for the fine arts and particular¬ 
ly for portraiture. His predilections and 
abilities in this pursuit led to his being 
placed as a pupil under the care of Mr 
Hoare, a crayon painter of excellent 
taste, fancy and feeling. At first he ex¬ 
ecuted likewise in the manner of his in¬ 
structor, and two of these portraits have 
been seen of ladies in rcdjackets—tho 
then unsightly costume of tho fashion- * 
able of Bath—for which he was paid ten 
shillings and six pence each; but in 
their finish they partake of tho extreme 
delicacy of his latest production. 

The Hon. John Hamilton, a member 
oi lhe Abercorp family, contributed 
greatly towards the cultivation of the 
young artist’s talents, as well by pecuni¬ 
ary encouragement as by affording him 
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access to some very fine scriptural pie¬ 
ces, the productions of fie old masters, 
in his possession. Anotflkr of his early 
patrons was Sir Henry ihSamr, a Der¬ 
byshire baronet of foi tune am^iberality, 
who even went so far as to offer to semi 
the lad to Italy at his own expense ; this 
proposal was declined by the fetlVar, tm 
the alleged ground that' Thomas’s genius 
stood in need of no such aid.’ The 
most remarkable incident in the life of 
young Lawrence, during his residence at 
Bath, was his receiving the great silver 
palette from the Society of Arts. 

Before Sir Thomas had attained his 
17th year, the family removed from Bath 
to London, and in those days the father 
used to sell pencil sketches and portraits, 
the early drawings of his son, for half a 
guinea each, many of which have since 
been repurchased by him at a high price. 
—Lawrence’s first appearance as an ex¬ 
hibitor at Somerset House was in 1787; 
here we find Thomas Lawrence at No. 
4 Leicester Square, with seven produc¬ 
tions.—In 1789 he exhibited no fewer 
than thirteen pieces, and was evident 1 y 
advancing rapidly in his profession, he 
was in 1791 a principal pointer m ordi¬ 
nary to the King. 

The peace of 1811 was an auspicious 
era for Lawrence- He received a mag¬ 
nificent commission from his royal pat¬ 
rons, to paint the allied sovereigns, their 
ministers and the most exalted person¬ 
age# of Europe, including the Pope, 
Metternich, Blucher, PlatofT, Sic. 

For this purpose he visited Paris, 
Vienna, Rome and the other principal 
cities of the continent.—He received 
the order of Knighthood April 20, 1815. 

On the death of Mr West in 1820, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was elected to the 
President’s chaii in the royal academy. 
In this high and honorable office, his ele¬ 
gance and suavity of manners, united 
tfith a strong impression of his general 
benevolence and liberality, rendered him 
eminently popular. 

His list public duty at the academy, 
was the delivery of the biennial medals, 
about a month before his decease. 

In 1826 SirT. Lawrence paid another 
visit to Paris, for the purpose of paint¬ 
ing Charles the Tenth, and was reward¬ 
ed with the cross of the legion of honor. 

His death was unexpected, occurring 
after a slight illness of five days. 

His death was ascertained to havo en¬ 
sued from an extensive and complicated 
oesificateoa of the vessels of the heart. 


Right llo.v. George Tierney. 

Jan. 25th, 1830.—At his house in Se¬ 
ville Row, aged 68, the Rt. Hon. George 
Tierney, M. P. for Kuaresborough. 

Mr Tierney was of Irish descent, apd * 
was born at Gibraltar, Mift ch 20th, 1761. 
He was educated at Eton, and at Petcr- 
huuse, Cambridge were he took the de¬ 
gree of LL.*D. in 1784. His destina¬ 
tion in life was the bar, to whiclilic was 
called, but which from the decease of 
three brotheis, hi* private fortune ena¬ 
bled him eaify to relinquish for the 
more lofty aieu.f of the Senate. Previ- ‘ 
oils, however, to obtaining that object of 
his ambition, he became an author, by 
the publication of * The real situation of 
the East India Company considered with 
respect to their rights aud privile¬ 
ge*. 1787.’ 

'The death of Sir Edmund Affleck, the 
member tor Colchester, at the close of 
1788, made an opening in the house 'of 
Commons, which appeared to Mr Tier¬ 
ney lobe suited to hi* views. 

The step was a bold one. for Colches¬ 
ter was a borough famous for the length 
and vigor of its contests. 

Not intimidated, however, Mr Tier- 
ficy stood for what was termed the pop¬ 
ular interest, in opposition to Georg?! 
Jackron, Esq. Both candiilatcJ bad an 
equal number of votes, and in conse t 
quenre there was a double return ; but on 
the 1st ol April, 17S9. the Committ^te 
appointed to try the Election reported 
that George. Tiei ney Esq. was duly elect- i 
ed. In the following year, however, 
at the general election, the table* were 
reversed Mr Jackson was returned fand, 
on Mr Tierney’s peti'ion, (he Committee 
reported, Apttl I, 1791, that ‘ it «a- friw- 
olous and vexatious.’ Mr Tierney pub¬ 
lished in 1791, * Two letters addressed* 
to the Right lion. Henry Dimdas and 
the Hon. Henry Hubert* on the con¬ 
duit adopted respecting the Colchester 
Petition.’ * 

Having continued his researches on 
India affairs, in the same year he also • 
published, 1 A letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Dundas, on the situation 
of the East India Cqinpany.’ To this 
pamphlet which was anonymous, an able * 
and satisfactory reft)y, was written by 
Mr George Anderson. Mr Tierney 
then published, with his name, * A Let- 
t et to the Rt. Hon. Henry Humjps, on 
the statement of the affairs of the East 
India Company, lately published by 
George Anderson, Esq.’ ^ 

Mr Tierney, at the general election, 
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in 1796, was invited to stand for South¬ 
wark j and a subscription was raised to 
bring him in tree of expense. His com- 
petior was the late George Woodford 
Theluasoii, Esq. Mr Thelasson had a de- 
cism: majority on the poll ; but \1 r Tier¬ 
ney prepared a petition, and alter an in¬ 
vestigation before a committee, at which 
hearted as his own counsel, obtained a 
d 'cisioi^that Mr Thelasson’s election was 
void, in consequence of his having acted 
‘in \iolation ol the Statute commonly, 
called the Treating Act, whereby lie is 
•incapacitated to serve in f arliincnt, upon 
such election.’ 

On the new election which in conse¬ 
quence took place, Mr Thelasson had 
again a majority ; but on another peti¬ 
tion horn Mr Tierney, it was determin¬ 
ed fliat the former was not eligible, 
and that the latter was duly elected. 

Mr Tierney now became a ron-dant 
attendant in the Houses, a frequent, deba¬ 
ter, and an active opponent of Mr but 
and the war with Fiance. 

Doling the debate of the bill, ‘ for 
Hiispcnding seamen’s protections,' of Fri¬ 
day, May -nth, 1798, Mr Pitt was thrown 
id hi< guaul.and declared, that ‘ he con¬ 
sidered Mr Tierney’s oppositions as pro¬ 
ceeding from a wish to impede the set-' 
vice ol the Country.’ For this express¬ 
ion the speakci, at Mr Tierney’s desire, 
required an apology; but Mr Pitt de¬ 
clined. Nothing hirtber was said in the 
bouse ; but M r Tierney thought it ne¬ 
cessary hi demand in private that sat isfac- 
* tion, which the speaker had linen unable 
to procure for him. A duel in conse¬ 
quent' took place on (he Sunday follow¬ 
ing, nliicli fortunately leiminated with¬ 
out bloodshed. 

■•On the di«soluti«i in 1802, a third can¬ 
didate started tor Southwark in addition to 
the late members. This was Sir Tho¬ 
mas urton, who was greatly attached 
to Mr Pitt, untlrP whose administration, 
in 1796, he had been created a baronet. 
Mr TiernJy, however was found success¬ 
ful at the close of the poll, which was as 
•follows. Henry Thornton, Esq. 1644, 
George Tierney, Esq. 1395, Sir Thomas 
Turton 1226. . 

Ou the 1st of Juifo, 1803, Mr Tierney , 
was sworn a privy Counsellor, as Trea¬ 
surer of the navy'; a rtfcw wiit lor South¬ 
wark was the same day ordered, and he 
was re-elected. # 

.^Having retired from office with Mr Ad- 
’mngton in May, 1804, he was examined 
by the Commissioners, while occupied in 
drawing up their tenth Report, and an¬ 
swered to theiT satisfaction. 


Outlie 30th of September, 1806, Mr 
Tierney was apybinted President of tho 
hoard of Control for the affairs of In¬ 
dia. A new-writ for Southwaik was or¬ 
dered ; buy'be fore the election came on, 
the Puilijnicnt was dissolved. 

At th J general election Sir Thomas 
JPA-loirflMcngth took the place of Mr 
Tierney; who was contented to he re¬ 
turned lor the borough of Athlone ; as 
in the next Parliament, he was for Ban- 
don bridges. * 

In the same way ho entered the Par¬ 
liament ol 1812, as member for Appleby ; 
and at the elections of 1818, 1820 and 
1826 he was returned fct Knaresborough. 

With Lord Grenville’s administration, 
Mr Tierney’s six months of office ceased ; 
he again joined the opposition, of which 
after the death of Mr Ponsonby in 1817, 
lie came to be considered the leader; nor 
did lie return to place till Mr Can¬ 
ning invited him to the Masteiship otthe 
Mint, in May, 1827. He finally retired 
with Lord Goderich, in January, 1828. A 
few days before his death, he declared 
to/n old and valued friend, that he had 
made up his mind to go down to tho 
Jirmse on the b (St day of the present Ses¬ 
sion, for the purpose of delivering his 
opinion on the state of the country. 

M r Tierney had labored under an or¬ 
ganic disease of the heart for jagny 
years. His mind was always cheerful, 
and the fatal malady never produced the 
least depression of spirits. 

The day on which he died, he trans¬ 
acted business and was very cheerful. 
Mr Tierney married at Stapleton in Glou¬ 
cestershire, July 10th, 1789, Miss Miller 
of that place. i>y that lady, who sur¬ 
vives him, he had a large family. 


Wi li. i am Tudor. 

March 9th, 1830.—At Rio Janeiro in 
the 5Istvear of his age, Wm. Tudor, late 
Chaige d’Affiiirs of the U. S. at the court 
of Brazil. Wm. Tudor was a native of 
the State of Massachusetts and a descen¬ 
dant of one of the early settlers of that 
Colony. His father was the first Judge. 
Advocate in the American army at the 
commencement of the Revolutionary 
war. After passing several years in that 
service, he,retired from the army and 
resumed the pr^ptice of the law, in 
which he attained distinguished emi¬ 
nence. He was many years a member 
of. the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
some time Secretary of that Common¬ 
wealth. His son, from early childhood, 
had made himself the idol of his friends. 
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by the natural sweetness of his disposi¬ 
tion, and the livelinessV>f his genius— 
qualities which, >stimul9^d by a pure 
spirit of patriotism, by an eatoiest attach¬ 
ment to the pursuits of literal ure, and 
by indefatigable industry, havW disclos¬ 
ed themselves in results of pjLmanjpt 
influence upon the temper, thftastc, ana 
the public spirit of his country. 

Mr Tudor, like many other eminent 
citizens of New England, received the 
first rudiments of a classical education 
at the Phillips Academy, in Andover; 
and in his ]8ih year [1796] was gradua¬ 
ted at Harvard^ University. He sodh 
after visited Europe, and spent several 
years in travelling in various countries 
of that hemisphere. 

After having been several years a 
member of the Legislature of Massachu¬ 
setts, in the year 1823 Mr Tudor was 
appointed Consul of the United States 
at Linis, and for the purls of Peru. He 
arrived there a short time before the bat¬ 
tle of Ayacucho, the decisive blow 
which terminated the dominion of Spain 
in South America. That event was pre¬ 
ceded and followed by various successive 
revolutions, of which Mr Tudor was !. 
witness ; and of the progress and secret 
springs of which, lie gave to ihe Govern¬ 
ment of the United States the most jpar- 
tidular and correct information. He was 
recognised as Consul of the United States 
by the first Republican Government, 
formed after the dissolution of the Span¬ 
ish authority. Through all the successive 
changes in the Government which en¬ 
sued, Mr Tudor, by his candor, his dis¬ 
cretion, and his conciliatory deportment, 
acquired and preserved the considera¬ 
tion of ail the alternately predominating 
parties; and, even while wiihoul official 
olitical character, by the influence of 
is personal virtues alone, hail obtained 
the confidence of the most eminent and 
patriotic leaders of the country; inso¬ 
much, that when those unfortunate mis¬ 
understandings arose between the Re¬ 
publics of Columbia and Peru, which 
terminated in a war, Mr Tudor became 
the organ of a communication from the 
Peruvian Government, requesting the 
interposition of the United States to me¬ 
diate a reconciliation between the two 
Republics. About tho same time, the 
war between the Brasilian Govcrnmeht 
and the Republic of Buenos Ayres had 
led to numerous injurious acts and depre¬ 
dations committed by naval and other 
officers under Brazilian authority, against 
the commercial interests and citizens of 
the United States. In the summer of 
1827, Mr Tudor was appointed Charge 


d’Affairs of the United States at Rio de 
Janeiro. He received his commission at 
Lima, in the course of that year, but waft 
detained by illness there, and afterwards 
at Valparaiso, in Chili, so that he arri* 
ved at Rio de Janeiro in«thc summer of 
1828. He there negotiated £ i arrange¬ 
ment of indemnity for the depredations 
which had«been suffered by citizens of 
the United States, and a commercial 
treaty, which was ratified with the 
, unanimous concurrence of the Senate of 
the United Sfates. After accomplishing' 
these important services, Mr Tudof 
obtained from the Government a tempo¬ 
rary leave of absence, rendered neces¬ 
sary by the state of his health, and doidily 
so by the earnestness of his desires to 
revisit the country where all his affec¬ 
tions were centered, and a parent in tho 
decline of life, to whom his filial attach¬ 
ment was the return and the rewards of 
the tt'iulrrcst maternal devotion. The 
long treasured hope, mutually cherish¬ 
ed, of this meeting, was destined to be 
disappointed. A few days of illness 
closed his life, and left to rile, surviving 
members of bis tamily only the consola¬ 
tory memory ol bis virtues, and a deep- 
, er "interest in the promises and hopes of 
futurity. « 

Mr Tudor was never married. Un¬ 
incumbered with the cares anil tics ol 
domestic life, bis feelings, always btncV- 
olent, and his intellect, always active, 
sought occupation in the regions of lit¬ 
erature, and expanded into useful exer* 
tions of a lofty patriotism. He was the 
founder, and lor two years tho sole edi¬ 
tor and proprietor, of the North Ameri¬ 
can Review, a work which has contribut 
cd, more than any other that could 
named, to raise the Aundard of letters, 
of taste, and of science, on this continent. 
He continued to contribute some of the 
most pleasing ami vnjpajde ai tides to 
this periodical miscellany, long after ho 
had ceased to he its editor, and even du¬ 
ring his residence in Peru. His Letters 
upon the Eastern States, opened to tho^ 
observers oi manners, and to the paint¬ 
ers of nature, a field until then almost 
wholly unexplored, and-which has since 
been successfully cultivated, both in the . 
forms of fiction and of troth. His Life 
of James Otis, preserved lor the instruc¬ 
tion of future ages the memory of the 
profoundest and must intrepid of the pa- < 
(riots, who prepared the mighty ‘revoke 
tfon, which their successors weYc- to 
achieve. Among his manuscript*, ate 
several volumes nearly ftreparetwor the 
press, on varioup subjects of public in¬ 
terest, and containing much information 
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concerning the South American coun- that the King ba proclaimed ‘Restorer 
tries, which he had surveyed, during his of the liberty m France.’ He voted 
residence in them, with the eyo of an also for the ajh^ssibility of all French- 
observer'of nature and manners, of a men to puh|Tc functions; regard only 
statesman and a philosopher. being hm^€o their talents and virtue. 

* Tfltoe aiffthe principal and most last- After so many acts of devotion to the 
ing memotlfls left by William Tudor, nation alA a u so, the Marquis d ft Lay 
of his owrr high and honorable spii^l sffjneidyrod all his popularity. Ileen- 
The Monument of Bunker Hill, which rP-.deavored, in conjunction with M. M. 
may etrpge the grateful patriotism of decker and Mounier, to establish in 
more than one generation to complete, France a representative government, 
originated also in the conceptions of his similar to that of England ; the attempt 


mind. He was the founder *of the asso- 
-qation by which that wort was underta¬ 
ken. Nor hero should the list of his ex- 
ectibns for the improvement and honor of 
his oountry end: while a member of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, he took a 
deep interest in every work purposed 
for th#lntcrnal improvement of the State ; 
j*nd had it been his fortune once more to 
revisit his native land, no purpose of good 
or of glory, which could have been de¬ 
signed for her benefit, would have failed 
to receive countenance and support from 
him. 


Mx.Rq.ms be Lh.lv Toi.x.rnda.'u. 

March Wth, 1830.— At Paris, ag/d 
79, ^rophinc Gerard, Marquis de Larly 
Tollendal, Jt’cer of France, Minister of 
statq &c. 

This distinguished patriot, orator and 
echoAr, was the son of the brave but 
unfortunate, fount Lally, commander 
ha chief oi the French army in India; 
who it will be remembered, fell a sacri¬ 
fice in thp year 1766, to the intrigues of 
a party who had conspired his destruc¬ 
tion, as the only means of preserving 
theirtown lives and characters. An ini¬ 
quitous sentence of condemnation having 
been obtained against him, the unhappy 

f 'eneral s was beheaded, within six hours 
rom the time of*tlilf judgment having 
been made known to him. Outraged 
justice, howtfteq ST length resumed ner 
■way, for, in the year 1783, the attainder 
qph reversed, the inndfcence of the 
murdered veteran was formally acknow¬ 
ledged ; and his esjyd.es and honors re¬ 
stored to his son, tht subject of this 
mCmoir. » 

Zealously devoted to flW % cause of na¬ 
tional liberty, the Marqdts de Lally 


similar to that of England ; the attempt 
biought upon him the hatred of the re¬ 
publicans. On finding his efforts to serve 
liil country unavailing, and disgusted by 
the violent and crvifel measures sanction¬ 
ed by the convention, he withdrew from 
thut assembly, of which his eloquence 
had rendered him oue of the brightest 
ornaments. 

From having been once the most popu¬ 
lar character in France, the Marquis de 
Lally was now become an object of the 
most rancorous persecution; was arrested, 
and thrown into the Abb.tye, where he 
escaped, almost by a miracle, the horii- 
hleytassacres of the 2d and 8d Septem¬ 
ber, 1792, having been a prisoner in that 
nwon at so late *a period as the 30t i ol 
^.ujtast. From aietter bearing that date, 
it seikns that he was indebted for his re- 
leaseSrinclpally to the in Hue nee of hjy 
Scottish relation, Lord Loughborough! 

Soon after his escape from the Ahbaye 
he went over to England, where he re; 
sided for a considerable length of time. 

On hearing that the Jacobin faction 
had proceeded to the enormity of subject¬ 
ing their King to a trial, the Marquis de 
Lally’s devotion to the person of his 
prince rendered him so regardless of his 
own safety, as to petition the convention 
for permission to defend him at their 
bar. 

Upon his request being refused by the 
convention, he published, in England, 
his ' Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI, in 
which the cause of that unfortunate 
monarch is defended with consummate 
eloquence and unanswerable argumenta¬ 
tion. 

Afterwards, in 17!)7, he published his 
* Defense dcs Emigres Frtngais, n work 
of such extraordinary merit, that not 
less than 40,000 were sold in France aa 
rapidly as they could issue from the press. 
Nor*wns it read with less interest in 


Tollendal attached himself, in the early 0 foreign countries ; having been imraedi- 
^Srtj/ tht revolution, to the popular ately translated into German, Italian, 
party. JSh» ttfe 17th of July, 1789, he 'Portuguese, and (by Giffordl into Eng- 
haranmed Louis 16th, on his journey to lish. —HU ‘Comptc rendre \ des com¬ 
parts. 9 mettans,’ and his.‘ Essai sur^ la vie de T. 

He voted, on the 4th August, for the 
abolition of the * Droits leodaux ;* and 

24 


Wentworth compte de Strafford,’ (in the 
latter of which he draws a parallel he- 
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tween the case of LordkStaflbrd and that 
of his own murdered Vatlier,) are also 
works of no ordinary ineVifc. 

His speech in the chamobr of Peers, 
on the 24th March, 1818, ‘pour la pro¬ 
rogation de laloi rendue le 51fecembre, 
1814, en faveur de emigres,’ apj prippp.d 
by order of the chambers, nrc^r iron. 
Louis XVIII the complimentary title n£ 
' L’Oratio pro Marcello.’ 

On the return o(< Buonaparte from 
Elba, in 1815, the Marquis de Lally 
followed Louis XVIll.to Ghent; and, 
onthe second restoration of that monarch, 
he Was elevate*} t0 the rank of Marquis, 
made a Peer of France, a minister of 
state, be. 

The venerable Marquis, notwithstand¬ 


ing the harassing scenes he had passed 
through during the last forty years of 
his life, retained, till within a very lew 
days of his decease, his faculties in a 
slate of almost youthful vigor; and was 
preparing an address tp the ( s?hiT^r <X 
Peers, against the opening o$Hre session, 
jyfiten it pleased Heaven to reprive that 
'assembly,.of one of its greatest orna¬ 
ments, and the King, of a demoted ser- 
vant. 

The Marquis left only one child, & 
daughter, rharried to the Count D’Aux, 
a French nobleman, by whom she h^a- 
two children. f 

One distant branch of the family) of 
Lally still exists in England, and.two 
more remote branches in Ireland. 
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